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THE gipsy’s RI^E*. 

Tkn o’clock, A.M., and the weather like the Prophet’s Paradise, 

“ Warmth without heat, and coolness without cold.” 

Madame Josepino stood at the door of her Turco-Italian boarding¬ 
house in tlie nasty and fashionable main street of Pera, dividing her at- 
tentimi between a handsome Armenian, with a red button in the top of 
his black lamb’s-w'ool capf, and her three boarders. Job, Maimuna, and 
myself, at that critical moment about mounting our horses for a g;allop 
to Belgrade. 

We kissed our hands to the fat and fair Italian, and with a promise to 
be at home for supper, kicked our shovel-shaped stirrups into the sides 
of our horses, and prancod away up the street, getting many a glance of 
curiosity, and one or two that uTight be more freely translated, from the 
dark eyes that are seen day and night at the windows of the leaden- 
coloured houses of the Armenians. 

We should have been an odd-looking cavalcade for the Boulevard or 
Bond-btreel, but, blessed privilege of the East! we were sufiSciently 
comaiw il faut for Pera. To avoid the, embarrassment of Maimuna’a 
sex, I had diesscd her, from an English “ slop-shop ” at Galata, in the 
checked shirt, jacket, and trowsers of a sailor-boy, but as she was 
obstinately determined tliat her long black hair should not be shorn, a 
turban was her only resource for concealment, and the dark and glossy ' 
mass was hidden in the foldsTof an Albanian shawl, forming altogether 
iib inharmonious a costume as could well be imagined. With the white 
duck trowsers tight ovef her hips, and the jacket, which was a little too 
large for her, loose over her shoulders and breast, the checked collar 
tied with a black silk cravat close round her throat, and the silken and 
gold fringe of the shawl flowing coquettishly over her left cheek and 
ear, she was certainly an odd figure on horseback, and, but for her ad- 
mir|ble riding and dStcessivc grace of attitude, she might have been as 
much a subject for a caricature as her companion. Job rode soberly 
along at her side, in the green turban of a Hajji (which he had persist^ 
in wearing ever since his pilgrimage to Jerusalem), and, as he usually 
put it on askew, the gaillard and rakish charaqjter of his head-drw, 

• Concluded from page 467, vol. xliv.. No. clxxvi. ^ ‘ ‘ 

f The Armenians at Constantinople are despised by the Turks, and tacitly ftth* 
init, like the Jews, to occupy a degraded position as a people. A few, however, are 
employed as interpreters by the embassies, and these aie allowed to wear the mark 
of a red worsted button in the high black cap of the lace,—a distinction wijddh|tti|t 
serves to make them the greatest possible coxcombs. • 
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2 ' Th£ Oipsy]fs Ride. 

and the grave relqpi^ctahiUty his black coat and salt-and-pepper 
trowsers, produeect *^’^contrfiwl^^hich elicited a smile ^en from the 
admiring dams^ 

Maimuna went^ies^^P^J^jflong till the road entered the black shadow 
of the Cemetery ot 1%'a, and then, pulling up her well-managed horse, 
she rode close to my side, with the air oif subdued respect which was 
more fitting to the spirit of the scene. It was^^a lovely morning, as I 
said, and the Turks, who are early risers, were sitting on the graves 
of their kindred with their veiled wives and children, the miirble 
turbans in that thickly-sown nekropolio^less nuftierous than those of 
the living, who had comey.not to mourn the dead who lay beneath, 
but to pass a day of idleness and pleasure on the spot endeared by their 
memories. 

“ I declare to you,’* said Job, following Maimuna’s example in 
waiting till I came up, “ that I think the Turks the most misrepresented 
and abused people on earth. Look at this scene! Here are whole 
families seated upon graves over which the grass grows long and old, 
the children playing at their feet, and their own faces the pictures of 
calm cheerfulness and enjoyment. They are the by-word for brutes, 
and there is not a gentler or more poetical race of beings between the 
Indus and the Aikansaw !” 

It was really a scene of great beauty. The Turkish tombs are as 
splendid us white marble can make them, with letters and devices in 
red and gold, and often the most delicious sAilptuvcs, and, with the 
crowded closeness of the monuments, the vast extent of tlie burial- 
ground over hill and dale, and the cypresses (nowhere so magnificent) 
veiling all in a deep religious shadow, dim, and yet broken hy spots of 
the clearest sunshine, a more impressive and peculiar scene could scarce 
be imagined. It might exist in other countries, but it would be a desert. 
To the Mussulman death is not repulsive, and lie makes it a resort 
when he would be happiest. At all hours of tha day you find the tombs 
of Constantinople gaily surrounded by the living. They spread their 
carpets, and arrange their simple repast around the stone which records 
the name and ‘virtues of their own dead, and talk of them as they do of 
the living and absent,—parted from them to meet again, if not in life, 
in Paradise. 

** For ray own part,” continued Job, “ I see nothing in Scripture 
which contradicts the supposition that we shall haunt, in the inter- 
loediate state between death and heaven, tlie familiar jilaces to which 
we have been accustomed. In that case, how delightful are the habits 
of these people, and how cheeringly vanish the horrors of the grave! 
Death, with us, is appalling! The smile has scarce faded fromour 
lips,—the light scarce dead in our eye,—when we are thrust into a 
noisome vault, and thought of but with a shudder and a fear. We are 
connected thenceforth, in the memories of onr friends, with the pesti¬ 
lent air in which we 4ie, with the vermin that infest the gloom, with 
chilliness, with darkn ;ss, with disease; knd, memento as it is of their 
own coming destiny, what wonder if they chase us, and the forecast 
shadows of the grave, with the same hurried disgust from their remem¬ 
brance. Suppose, for an instant, (wHat is by no means improbable,) 
that.the spirits of the dead are about us, conscious and watchfol! Sup¬ 
pose that they have still a feeling of sympathy in the decaying form they 
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have so long ^inhabited, in its organs, its senses, its once-admired and 
long-cherished grace and proportion; that they feel the contumely and 
disgust with which the features we professed to love are east like gar¬ 
bage into the earth, and the indecent haste with which we turn away 
from the solitary spot, and thmk of it but as the abode of festering and 
revolting corruption !”^ 

At this moment we turned to the left, descending to the Bosphorus, 
and Maimuna, who had ridden a little in advance during Job’s unintelli- 
ble* monologue, camesgallopingii back to tell us that there was a corpse 
in the load. We quickened our pace, and the next moment our horses 
started aside fiom a bier, left in a bend of the highway with a single 
individual, the grave-digger, sitting cross-legged beside it. Without 
looking up at our approach, the nmn mumbled something between his 
teeth, and held up his hand as if to arrest us in our path. 

“ What does he say ?” I asked of Maimuna. 

“ He repeats a verso of the Koran,” she replied, “ which promises 
a reward in Paradise to him who bears the dead forty steps on its way 
to the grave.” 

Job sprang instantly from his horse, threw the bridle over the nearest 
tombstone, and made a sign to the grave-digger that he would officiate 
as bearer. The man nodded assent, but looked down the road without 
arising from his seat. 

“ You are but three,said_^faimuna, “ and he waits for a fourth.” 

I had dismounted by this time, not to be behind my friend in the 
hiimamties of life, and the giave-digger, seeing that we were Europeans, 
smiled with a kind of pleased surprise, and uttering the all-expressive 
“ Pekkhc ” resinned his look-out for the fourth bearer. 

The corpse was that of a poor old man. The coffin was without a 
cover, and he lay in it, in his turban and slippers, his hands crossed 
over his In east, and the„folds of his girdle stuck full of flowers. He 
might liave been asleep, for any look of death about him. His lips 
weie slightly uncloseiJ, and his long beard was combed smoothly over 
his breast. The odour of the pipi and the pastille struggled with the 
perfume of the flowers, and tTiere was in his whole aspect a life-likeness 
and ])eace, tliat the shroud and the close coflin, and the additional 
horrois of approaching death, perhaps, combine, in other countries, 
utterly to do awaj. 

“ Hitherto,” said Job, as he gazed attentively on the calm old man, 
“ I have envied the Scaligers their uplifted and airy tombs in the 
midst of the cheerful street of Verona, and, next to theirs, the sunny 
sardiphagus of Petrarch, looking away over the peaceful Campagna-of 
Lombardy; but here is a Turkish beggar who will be buried still more 
enviably. Is it not a Paradise of tombs,—a kind of Utopia of the dead ?** 

A young man with a logd of vegetables for the market of Pera, came 
toiling up the hill behind his inifle. Sure of hi! assistance, the grave¬ 
digger arose, and as we look our places at the poles, the marketer quietly 
turned his beast out of the road, and assisted us in lifting the dead on 
our shoulders. The grave was not far off, and having deposited the 
corpse on its border, we returned to our horses, and, soon getting clear 
of the cemetery, galloped away with light heaj'ts toward the Valley pf 
Sweet Waters. 

B 2 
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II. 

We were lakin^ breath on the silken banka of the Barbysea,— 
Maimuna prancing along the pebbly bed, up to her barb’s girths in 
sparkling water, and Job and myself laughing at her frolics from either 
side, when an old woman, bent double wifh age, came hobbling toward 
us from a hovel in the hill-side. 

“ Maimuna,” said Job, fishing out some trumpery paras from the 
corner of his waistcoat pocket, “ give this to that^^good woman, and* tell 
her that he who gives it is happy, and would share his joy with Ixer.” 

The gipsy spurred up th6 bank, dismounted at a short distance from 
the decrepit creature, and after a little conversation returned, leading 
her horse. 

She is not a beggar, and wishes to know why you give her money.” 

“ Tell her to buy bread for her children,” said my patriarchal 
friend. 

Maimuna went back, conversed with her again, and returned with 
the money. 

“ She says she has no need of it. There is no human creature be¬ 
tween her and Allah 

The old woman hobbled on, Job pocketed his rejected paras, and 
Maimuna rode between us in silence. 

It was a gem of natural poetry that was worthy of the lips of an 
angel. 

III. 

We kept up the Valley of Sweet Waters, tracing the Barbyses 
through its bosom, to the lulls; and then mounting a steep ascent, 
struck across to the east, over a countiy, which, though so near the 
capital of the Turkish empire, is as wild as the plains of the Ilernius. 
Shrubs, forest-trees, and wild grass, cover the apparently Illimitable 
waste, and save a half-visible horse-path which guides the tiaveller 
across, there is scarce an evidence that ycui are not the fust adventurer 
in the wildefness. 

What a natural delight is freedom ! What if, bound gives the heart 
at the sight of the unfenced earth, the unseparated hill-sides, the un¬ 
hedged and unharvested valleys ! How thrilling it is—unlike any 
other joy—to spur a fiery horse to the hill-top, and gaze away over dell 
and precipice to the horizon, and never a wall between, nor a human 
limit to say, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no fiirthcr !’’ Oh, I think 
we have an instinct, dulled by civilization, which is like the dliged 
eaglet’s, or the antelope’s that is reared in the Arab’s tent—an instinct 
of nature that scorns boundary and chain;—that yearns to the free 
desert,—that would have the earth like the sea or the sky, unappro¬ 
priated and open;—that rejoices in immeasurable liberty of foot and 
dw'clling-place, and prings passionately hack to its freedom even after 
years of subduing method and spirit-breaking confinement! I have felt 
it on the sea—in the forests of America— on the desolated plains of Asia 
and Roumelia;—I should feel it till rfly heart burst, had I the wings of 
a bird! 

^ The house once occupied by Lady Mary Wortlcy Montague stands 
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on the desceitt of a hill in the tittle village of BelgradCi some twelve or 
fourteen milei from Constantinople. It is a commonnUee two^atoiy 
afiair, but the best house of the dozen that form the village, and jQfer* 
looks a dell below that reminds one of the ** Emerald ialTeys of 
meer.** We wandered through its deserted rooms, discuss^ the 
woman who has described her travels so graphically, and then followed 
Maimuna to the narroav street, in search of kibauhs. The butchCt’^ 
shop in Turkey is as open as the trottoir to the street, and with only an 
entire sheep hanging between us and a dozen hungry beggars, attracted 
by the presence of stfangers, "we crossed our legs on the straw carpet, 
and setting the wooden tripod in the centra waited patiently the move¬ 
ments of our feeder, who combined in. his single person the three voca¬ 
tions of butcher, cook, and waiter. One must have travelled east of 
Cape Colonna to relish a dinner so slightly disguised, but, once rid 
of European prejudices, there is nothing more simple than the ftuct 
that it is rather an attractive mode of feeding—a traveller’s appetite 
subauditur. 

Our friend was a wholesome-looking Turk, with a snow-white turban, 
a black, well-conditioned beard, a mouth incapable of a smile, yet 
honest, and a most trenchant and janissarrsque style of handling his 
cleaver. Having laid open his bed of coals with a kind of conjuror’s 
flourish of the poker, he slapjied the pendent mutton on the thigh in a 
fashion of encouragement, and waiting an instant for our admiration to 
subside, lie whipped hil kiHfe-from its sheath, and had out a dozen 
strips from the chine (as .lob expressed it in Vermontese) “ in no time.” 
With the same alaciity these were cut into bits “ of the size of a piece 
of chalk,” (another favourite expression of Job’s,) run upon a skewer, 
and laid on the coals, and in three minutes, more or less, they appeared 
smoking on the trencher, half lost in a fine green salad, well peppered, 
and of a most seducing and provocative savour. If you have performed 
jour four ablutions v.M.^hke a devout Mussulman, it is not conceived 
in Turkey that you have occasion for the medium of a fork, and 1 
frankly own, that I might have been seen at Belgrade, cross-legged in a 
kibanb-shop, between my ftiend and the gipsy, and mining a most 
diligent use of my thumb and forefinger. I have dined Tsince at the 
Rochers de Cancale an(J[ the Traveller’s with less satisfaction. 

Having paid something like sixpence sterling for our three dinners 
(rather an overcharge, Maimuna thought), we unpicketed our horses 
from the long grass, and hade adieu to Belgrade, on our way to the 
Aqueducts. We were to follow down a verdant valley, and, exhilarated 
by a flask of Greek wine (which I forgot to mention), and the 
evc^tlirilling circumstances of unlimited greensward and horses that 
wait not for the spur, we followed the daring little Asiatic up hill and 
down, over hush and precipice, till Job cried us mercy. We pulled 
up on the edge of a sheet of calm water, and the vast marble wall built 
by the Sultans in the days of thcii magnificence, and crossing the valley 
from side to side, burst upon us like a scene of enchantment in the 
wilderness. 

Those same Sultans must have lived a great deal at Belgrade. Save 
these vast aqueducts, which are' splendid monuments of architectiif<^ 
there is little in the first aspect to remind you that you are not iu the 
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wilds of Missouri; but a further search discloses, in the ifecesses of the 
hidden windings of the valley, circular staircases of' marble leading to 
secluded baths, now filled with leaves and neglected, but evidently on a 
scale of the most imperial sumptuousness. From the perishable con¬ 
struction of Turkish dwelling-houses, all traces even of, the most costly 
serai may easily have disappeared in a fe\^ years, when once abandoned 
to ruin; and I pleased myself with imagining^Mt&s we slackened bridle, 
and rode slowly beneath the gigantic trees of the forest, the'gilded pavi¬ 
lions, and gay scenes of Oriental pleasure that must have existed Jhere 
in the days of the warlike yet effeminate Selims.* It is a place for the 
enchantments of the “ Arabian Nights” to have been realized. 

I have followed the common error in giving these structures in the 
forest of Belgrade the name of aqueducts. They are rather walls built 
across the deep valleys, of different altitudes, to create reservoirs for the 
supply of aqueducts, but are built with all the magnificence and orna¬ 
ment of a facade to a temple. 

We rode on from one to the other, arriving at last at the lowest, 
which divides the valley at its wildest j/art, forming a giddy wall across 
an apparently bottomless ravine, as dark and impracticable as the glen 
of the Cauterskill in America. Our road lay on the other side, but 
though with a steady eye one might venture to cross the parapet on 
foot, there were no means of getting our horses over, short of a return 
of half a mile to the path we had neglected higher up the valley. We 
might swim it, above the embankment,, but fhe opposite shore was a 
precipice. 

What shall we do ?” I asked. 

Job made no answer, but pulled round his beast, and started off in a 
sober canter to return. 

I stood a moment, gazing on the placid sheet of water above, and the 
abyss of rock and darkness below, and then calling to Maimuna, who 
had ridden farther down the bank, I turned my horse’s head after him. 

“ Signore!” cried the gipsy from below, 

“ What is it, Carissima ?” « 

“ Maimuna never goes back !” , 

“ Silly child !” I answered, “you arc not going to cross the ravine?” 

“ Yes!” was the reply, and the voice hecam^ more indistinguishable 
as she galloped away. “ I will be over before you !” 

I was vexed, but I knew the self-will and temerity of the wld 
Asiatic, and, very certain that, if there were danger, it would be run 
before I could reach her, I drove the stirrups into my horse’s sides, and 
overtook Job at the descent into the valley. We ascended again, and 
rode down the opposite shore to the embankment, at a sharp glllop. 
Maimuna was not there. 

She will have perished in the abyss,” said Job. 

I sprang from my horse to cross the parapet on foot, in search of her, 
when I heard her horse’s footsteps, and the next moment she dashed 
up the steep, havii.g failed in her attempt, and stood once more where 
we had parted. The sun was setting, and we had ten miles to ride, and 
impatient of her obstinacy, I sharply ordered her to go up the ravine at 
sp^, and cross as we had done. 

1 think I never shall forget, angry as I was at the moment, the 
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appearancQvof &at lovely creature, as she resolutely rehised to obey job* 
Her horse, the lame fiery Arabian she had ridden from Sardis (an animal 
that, except when she was on his back, would scarce have sold for a 
gold sequin), stood with head erect, and panting nostrils, glancing down 
with his wild eyes uppn the abyss into which he had been urged,-^thc 
whole group, horse and rider, completely relieved against the sky from 
the isolated mound they Occupied, and, at this instant, the gold flood of 
the setting sun pouring full op them through _a break in the masses of 
the fdrest. Her own ^rce attitude, and beautiful but frowning face, 
the thin lip curled resolutely, and the brown and polished cheek 
deepened with a rosy glow, her full and 4>reathing bosom swelling 
beneath its jacket, and her hair, which had escaped from the turban, 
flowing over her neck and shoulders, and mingling with the loosened 
fringes of led and gold in lich disorder—it was a picture which the 
pencil of Martin (and it 'i^ould have suited his genius) could scarce 
have exaggerated. The stately, half-Arabic, half-Grecian architecture 
of the aqueducts, and the cold and frowning tints of the abyss and the 
forest around, would have left him nothing to add to it as a compo¬ 
sition. 

I was crossing the giddy edge of the parapet, looking well to my 
feet, with the hjjpntion of reasoning with the obstinate being, who, 
vexed at my repmehes and her own failure, was now in as pretty a 
rage as myself, when I lif art| the trampling of horses in the forest. I 
stopped mid-way to listen, and 'Jiresently there sprang a horseman up 
the bank in an Oriental costume, with pistols and ataghan flashing in 
the sun, and a cast of features that at once betrayed his origin. 

“ A Ziugara !” I shouted back to Job. 

The gipsy, who was about nineteen, and as well-made and gallant a 
figure for a man, as Maimuna for a woman, seemed as much astonished 
as ourselves, and sat m his saddle gazing on the extraordinary figure I 
have described, evidently recognising one of his own race, but probably 
puzzled with the mixture of costumes, and struck at the same time with 
Maimuna’s excessive beauty. Lovely as she always was, I had never 
seen her to such advantage as*now. She might have come«from fairy¬ 
land, for the radiant vision she seemed m the gold of, that burning 
sunset. • 

I gazed on them both a moment, and was about finishing my traverse 
of the parapet, when a troop of mounted gipsies and baggage-horses 
came up the bank at a quick pace, and in another minute Maimuna 
was surrounded. I sprang to her bridle, and apprehensive of, I scarce 
knewfwhat danger, gave her one of the two pistols I carried always in 
my bosom. 

The gipsy chief (for such he evidently was) measured me from head 
to foot with a look of dislike, and speaking for the first time, addressed 
Maimuna in his ow n language with a remark which sent the blood to 
her temples with a suddenness I had never before seen. 

“ What does he say ?’’ I asked. 

“ It is no matter. Signore, but it is false !” Her black eyes were 4 
coals of fire, as she spoke. 

“ Leave your horse,” I said to her, in a low tone, “ and cross th« 
parapet. I will prevent his following you, and will join you on ycfittr 
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own before you can reach Constantinople. Turn the horses heads home* 
ward !” I continued in English to Job, who was crying out to me from 
the other side to come back. 

Maimuna laid her hand on the pommel to dismount, but the gipsy, 
anticipating her motion, touched his horse with the stirrup, and sprang 
with a single leap between her and the pifrapet. The troop had gathered 
into a circle behind us, and seeing our retreat*'thus cut off, I presented 
my pistol to the young chief, and demanded, in Italian, that he should 
clear the way. ^ ' 

A blow from behind, the instant that I was pulling the trigger, sent 
the discharged pistol into (he ravine, and, in the same instant, Maimuna 
dashed her horse against tlie unguarded gipsy, nearly overturning him 
into the abyss, and spurred desperately upon the parapet. One cry 
from the whole gipsy troop, and then all was as silent as the grave, 
except the click of her horse’s hoofs on the^^iarble verge, as, trembling 
palpably in every litnb, the terrified animal crossed tlie giddy chasm at 
a half trot, and, in the next minute, bouniled up the opposite bank, and 
disappeared with a snort of fear and delight amid the branches of the 
forest. 

What with horror and wonder, and the shock of the blow which bad 
nearly broken my arm, I stood inutionless where Mtununa had left me, 
till the gipsy, recovering from his ainazciuent, dism^nted and put his 
pistol in turn to my breast. « 

“ Call her back !” he said to me, in very good Italian, and with a lone 
in which rage and determination w'ere strangely mingled, “ or you die 
where you stand.” 

Without regarding his threat, I looked at him with a new thought 
stealing into my mind. He probalily read the pacific change in my 
feelings, for he dropped his arm, and the frown on his own features 
moderated to a steadfast and imjuisitive regar;d. 

“ Zingara!” I said, “ Maimuna is my slave.” 

A clutch of his pistol stock, and a fiery and impatient look from his 
fine eyes, interrupted me for an instant. I proceeded to tell Jiiiu briefly 
hoAv 1 had obtained possession of her, w’hile the troop gradually closed 
around, attracted by his excessive look of interest in the tale, though 
they probably did not understand the language in which I spoke, and 
all fixing their .wild eyes earnestly on iiiy face. 

“ And now, Zingara,” I said, “ I will bring her hack on one con¬ 
dition—that, when the offer is fairly made lier, if she chooses still to go 
with me, she shall be^ free to do so. I have protected her, and sworn 
still to protect her as long as she should choose to eat of my thread. 
Though my slave, she is as pure and guiltless as when she left the tent 
of her mother, and is w'orthy of the bosom of an emperor!” 

The Zingara took my hand, and put it to his lips. 

“ You agree to our compact, then?” I asked. 

He put his ha.'d to his forehead, and then laid it, with a slight inclina¬ 
tion, on his breast. 

“ She cannot have gone far,” I said, and stepping on the mound 
above the parapet, 1 shouted her name till the woods rang again with the 
echo. 

A moment, and Job and Maimuna came riding to the verge of the 
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opposite hill, ajid, with a few words of explanation,fastened tH^r hortes 
to a tree, and crossed to us by the parapet. 

The chief returned his pistols to his girdle, and stood aside wliilb I 
spoke first to Maimuna. It was a difiicult task, but I felt that it Was a 
moment decisive of her destiny, and the responsibility weighed heivify 
on my breast. Though excessively attached to her—though she had 
been endeared to me by sacrifices, and by the ties of protection—though, 
in short, I loved her, not with a passion, but with an affection—as a 
father more than as % lover—I still felt it to be my duty to leave no 
means untried to induce her to abandon me, to return to her own people 
and remain in her own land of the sun. Wnat her fate would be in the 
state of society to which I must else introduce her, had been eloquently 
depicted by Job, and will readily be imagined by the reader. 

After the first burst of mcredulity and astonishment at my proposal, 
she folded her arms on her bosom, and, with the tears streaming like 
rain over her jacket, listened in silence and with averted eyes.' 1 con¬ 
cluded with representing to her, in rather strong colours, the feelings 
with which she might be received by my friends, and the difficulty she 
would find in accommodating herself to the customs of people, to whonii 
not only she must be inferior in the accomplishments of a woman, but 
who might find, even in the colour of that loveliest cheek, a reason, to 
despise her. 

Her lip curled for an iflstaiit, but the grief in her heart was stronger 
than the scorn for an imaginary wrong, and she bowed her head again, 
and her tears flowed ou. 

I was silent at last, and she looked up into my face. 

“ I am a burthen to you,” she said. 

“ No, dearest Maimuna! no! but if I were to see you wretched here¬ 
after, you would become so. Tell me! the chief will make you his 
wife; will you rejoin your4peoplc ? ” 

She flung herself upon the ground, and wept as if her heart would 
break. I thought it hejt to let her feelings have way, and walking apart 
with the young gipsy, I gave 1pm more of the particulars of her his¬ 
tory, and exacted a promise that, if she should finally be left with the 
troop, he would return with her to the tribe of her mother, at Sardis. 

Maimuna stood gazing lixedly into the ravine when wc turned back, 
and there was an erectness in her attitude, and a Jierte in the air of her 
head, that, I must acknowledge, promised more for my fears than my 
wishes. Her pride was roused, it was easy with half a glance to see. 

With the suddenness of Oriental passion, the young chief had become 
already enamoured of her, and, with a feeling of jealousy which, even 
though I wished him success, I could not control, I saw him kneel at 
her feet and plead with her in an inaudible tone. She had been less 
than woman if she had been insensible to that passionate cadence, and 
the imploring earnestness of the noble countenance on which she looked. 
It was evident that she was interested, though she began with scarce 
deigning to lift her eyes fmm the ground. 

I felt a sinking of the heart which I cannot describe when he rose ^ 
his feet and left her standing alone. The troop had withdrawn at bis 
command, and Job, to whom the scene was too painful, had re-crosseC 
the parapet, and stood by his horse’s head waiting the result. The twi- 
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light had deepened, the forest looked black around us, and a single star 
sprang into the sky, while the west was still glowing in a fast purpling 
gold and crimson. 

“ Signore I ” said Maimuna, walking calmly to my hand, which I 
stretched instinctively to receive her, “ I am breaking iny heart ; I 
know not what to do.” 

At this instant a faint meteor shot over tlie^sky, and drew its reflec¬ 
tion across the calm mirror whose verge wc were approaching. 

“ Stay ! ” she cried ; “ the next shall decide,the fate of Maiiffuna ! 
If it cross to the East, the will of Allah be done! I will leave you ! ” 

I called to the gipsy, aifl*l wc stood on the vergt; of the parapet in 
breathless expectation. The darkness deepened around ns, the abyss 
grew black and indistinguishable, and the night-birds flitted past like 
audible- shadows, f drew Maimuna to my bosom, and witli niy hands 
buried in her long hair, pressed her to my *eart, that beat as painfully 
and as heavily as her own. 

A sudden shriek ! She started ^Vom niy bosom, and as she fell U[)on 
the earth, my eye caught, on the face ef the mirror from which T had 
forgetfully witlulrawii my gaze, the vanishing jiencd of a meteor, drawn 
like a beam of the sunset, from west to cast! 

I lifted the insensible child, impressed one long kiss on her lijis, and 
flinging her into the aims of tlie gi])sy, crossed tlie paiapet, and rode, 
with a speed that tried in vain to outrun my anguish, to Constantinople. 

Slingsby. 


WEEDS AND FLOWERS. 
No. 11. 

By 13aruy Cornwaj.l. 


A Sudden Conversion. 

('A Ba77.cjnei-ronm — Giie-s/s entcmi". The Co79,i,les>> is S(‘e7i at a distance.) 

\st Guest. Now, who comes here? 

Jua7i (apart). O painted (pieiMi of hearts ! 

Who comes ? Wliy Ruin comes ; all arm'd, all crown’d 
With beauty, as the S])int left flaming Hell 
And flew to prey on Eden. I 

2nd Guest (aside). Who's this rough fellow ? 

Juan. Methinks I see the modest moon grow sick. 

As at a tempest. Look, how sin survives 

Pale Chastity, whilst Innocence—look, oh, look I 

Though Virtue hath scarce a rose leaf on her cheek, 

The devil goes mask'd in brass. 

[The Countess enters.'] 

15/ Guest. The Lady comes. 

2nd Guest. We’ll pay our court betimes. [They address her.] 

Juan. O scorn ! O hate ! 

Have ye no tongue ? no sting ? How is't I stand 



Countesft. 

Juan. 

Countess. 

Jvun. 

I Countess. 


Juan. 

Countess. 

Juan. 


Weeds and^ Flowers. 

Dumtf by these fawners ? Yet, she is most lofty,— 
Most ^ueenlike, most commanding.—Now she smiles. 
Bows—beckons—ha ! her hand ? Jove ! I forgive 'em. 
What! Sehor Juan ? 

Now, who calls on me ? 

Your friend, Sir, 

Madam—Countess— 

T have err’d * 

Against the dignity of a noble soul, 

And come to pre forgiveness. 

Am I mad ? • 

Awake? alive? who speaks? § 

Octavia. 

Gods 

Close not your gates! Stich music comes but once 
From your rich viols and cerulean shells. 

Let the sound live -- until I hear no more. 

Oh ! hast tliou hoarded up all grace till now ? 

Hast (larnm’d the current of thy soul, and now 

Wilt ilrown mo with its sweetness ? Speak, divine one ! 

Speak -lest great Love and I go dead together. 

And thou be left unmated !. 


A SovG roR ANY Season. 

Softly—softly—softly 
The bright stream falleth; 

Sweetly—sweetly—sweetly 
The lone bird calleth : 

Peace, peace ! Tliat song no more 
W ill suit our times ; 

Decemher's beard is hoar, 

And clitlls our rhymes. 

Vet U'hat care we, my Ince f 
• JVhate'er betide, 

sing our Christmas so7igs 
By the fire-side. 

Gaily—p^ily—gaily 
The torrent boundeth, 

I.oudly—loudly—loudly 
The wild wind soundeth ; 

Yet man, on war's waves tost. 

Leaves life for death. 

And Nature’s words arc lost 
In the trumpet’s breatli. 

Yet what care we, 7>?y tove, 
Whate'er betide. 

Since, we can sing old songs 
By the fire-side 9 

Our rival swells with pride. 

Our foe revileth; 

Our old friend stands aside. 

Our false friend smileth; 
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Yet we have still the love 
Which warmed our youth, * 

Have still bright hopes above. 

And a song of truth. 

Need we then care, my love, 
■ IVhateer betide. 

Since toe ce.n sing old songs 
By the fire-side f 


; 3. Carpe Diem. 

Ant. Think, noble Juan. There ai-e double ties 

Which bind thee down to virtue. Diego's wite 

Is a gem, but not thine own. Another claims her- 

Juan. 1 loved her Jlrst, —before this monster lord 
Fetter’d lier falsehood with a golden ring. 

Dh, how I loved ht^r, then ! 

Ant. Would’st be her slavt ’ 

Juan. I would, by burning Cupid. Look ! I have 
A blood as rich as ever run in Spain, 

And yet T droop my proud Castilian knee. 

To do her w’orship. 

Ant. She is half a Moor- 

Juan. And I am a Duke ; rich, by ray brother's will. 

Ant. That brother proudly loved to trace his line. 

Through stainless generations, all renown'd. 

Unto that shining hero of the cross, 

Godfrey of Uulloigne, Was it fear that bade him 
Chain to thy vast inheritance— a u'ij'e. 

Whom he knew poor but noble ? 

Juan. I am struck. 

Ant. She whom your brother's will- 

Juan. Away ! I’ll wear • 

My rags again. O brother, brother ! 

Whom Death has kiss’d to stone, A\as it for thts 
That thou hast mock’d me from thy ghastly tomb 
Dost thou rain riches on mt, but to show 
How heavy the storm may be ? . 

.SlioiUd 1 refuse 

My brother’s wish—command—what follows. Sir ? 

Ant. Save one estate, which will be Helena’s, 

Ail goes unto the monks. 

Juan. Let it go. I'll raise 

A hectic blush upon his marble cheek 
Shall shame him in his shroud. What ! shall I sell* 
Freedom, my birthright, for some dusty dross ? 

Shall I bow down before that breathless thing 
That was my brother, but is now dust—dust. 

Like this I trample on ? I do refuse. 

Ant. Forbear, Sir. There are laws which must make vain 
All cavil. You must forfeit, or obey. 

Juan. The forfeit, then, be mine. Heaven ! why am I 
Thrust out a beggar from thy bifsoin? Why 
Am I alone, of all my noble house, 

Cursed like a Cain ? ... . 

. . . . Ferrand is dead, you say ? 
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Why, that were well. But from his ashes springs 
A blast that blows me from my father’s home. 
And sends me, Irus-like, about the world. 
Seeking for food and shelter. Must I be 
Again a beggar on a stranger’s hearth ? 

Or kiss a cheek I loatlie, and swear I love it ? 

I will not do't. • 

Ant. You have a year to choose 

’Tween poverty and power. Meanwhile, you are 
* A duke, with n:\jglity revenues. 

Juan. What! a year? 

A large, long year ?—and I a Duke ? •Enough ! 
I’ll spend it, as the Roman triumvir 
Compress'd life’s pleasures into one sweet span. 
And gave’t to Cleopatra. Yet he fell;— 

She, too. But then they had their last great day, 
And kept all night their Alexandrian feast, 
Scaring the reedy echoes of the Nile 
With laughter, until dawn. For one bright year 
ril hang tlie ducal crown upon my brows, 

And frown the master of a thousand slaves. 
Afterwards-what Fate wills. 


On the* Death of a PitrEND. 

Where is gone the bubble—Li fe ? 

Upwards—soaring—flying; 

With the wrack and winds at strife. 

Yet soaring—Ah! and dying 
In the Heaven’s absorbing liglit. 

As the dark and solemn night 
Dies, drowned *n the morning bright. 

Is it lost ?— Then, what remains 
(Tell usf Angels !) on this earth 
Now to soothe us tjnvugh our pains ? 

To make us prouder of our birth? 

AVhat to iinparadisc our lot, 

Cn this blealv and sullen spot. 

Where Power is crown’d, and Love—forgot ? 

^Vhy, Peace, who e’er hath some sweet haunt, 
Shelter’d from the war and wind ; 

Sage Content, who hath no want ; 

And the inward Mind, 

Whose thoughts are borne on Seraph's wings. 
Beyond where orb or jilanet sings. 

Around the Universe of things. 
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THE MODERN NOVELISTS. 

“ TCE DISOWNED.” 

A SHREWD old friend of ours used, to say, “ Recommend whatever 
else you please, but never recommend a hWband or novel,—they arc a 
matter of taste.” Now, like all other opinions, we arc not disposed 
to allow but one half of their troth. Wc will allow that it is w(jjl not to 
interfere w’itb the choice of another person’s h isband : but a novel,—no ; 
we must advise the reaching of oiir favourites. We must say why they are 
favourites, bring forth their merits, and show good cause for our liking. 
Literary love is a social passion; we desire to share our pleasure ; it 
has also something of a chivalric feeling: we like the beauty of our 
book to be universally admitted. Thus it is, not content with enjoying 
“ The Disowned” ouic-elvcs, we must canvass “ golden opinions from 
all sorts of men ” for its dca-- sake. We, do not say that it is the best, but 
we like it the best of Mr. Ilulwo’ ’s works. It has an interest which 
every succeeding volume f)f his Avill increase,—it is, as it were, the 
early picture of his mind n\ herewith to contrast all after ones. The 
author’s youth is in “ The Disowned,” with all its romance, its gene¬ 
rous enthusiasm, and its poetry, all “ the goUleti exhalations of the 
dawn.” There is much in it that wc are persuaded he could not write 
now. We deny that ever “ the beautiful has vanished’’ to return not; 
but our keen feeling of it lias. Wc no longer welcome it with fancies. 
No more (to use a pretty love-conceit in these very pages) do we believe 
that the butterlly liears on his painted wings a message from Oberon. 
Such pleasant dreainings relieve not twice the conimonjdace of life. 
“ The Disowned ” is redolent of first love,—of first hope,—beneath 
whose fairy feet lloweis spring ii]), destined by their very nature soon 
to jKTish, but v.liose sweetness nevei wholly passes away. A life with¬ 
out youth would be like a year without spring; there would be no 
music to remember,—no fragrance to recall. , We know of no tree that 
brings forth fruit without blossom. .The ncce.ssity of the lovely is felt 
throughout nature. There are some books that do, some that do not, 
interest you personally in the writer. “ P^elham ” belonged to the last, 
and “ The Disowned ” to the first class. Much of the enthusiastic ad¬ 
miration which Mr. Biilwer has inspired belongs to the volume now be¬ 
fore us. It spoke of the heart within, and such a manifestation is the 
bond between the writer and the reader. Wc delight to trace the indi¬ 
vidual in his compositions, because it shows their reality. It has been 
truly said, we take hut feeble joy iu llie merely transitory,' and only 
truth can give duration. In “ The Disowned were first felt the 
energy, the benevolence, and the depth that characterise all Mr. Bulwer’s 
writings, hut with more of poetry. We never knew a young person 
who did not delight in this work; it gave them hack all their better 
impulses and higher aspirations with a “ diviner shape.” This power 
of exciting the enthusiasm of the young is the first stepping-stone to an 
author’s fame. Their opinion will in time he tliat of the old, and in the 
meanwhile its warmth gradually diffuses itself. 

A singular variety of talent was shown in the four volumes, now 
reduced to two of the prettiest tomes that ever carried in their per¬ 
sonal appearance what Lord Chesterfield culls “ a letter of universal 
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recommendation*’ The young artist was conceived in the finest 
spirit of poetry—at once ideal and true. It called attention to dis¬ 
tress little known, and too little pitied. No career has more positive 
suffering, than that devoted to any imaginative pursuit. It has the 
difficulties, the privations, that harass all who have to Aiake their 
own way in the world, and it bfings to endure them a temperament 
, the least fitted for such erfdurance—feverish, irritable, and sensitive- 
feeling everything keenly, and .exaggerating everything. The most 
unremitting labour is rc(£Uiicd, The popular fallacy of genius and 
idleness being constant 'companions has long been exploded. The 
artist or the literary man must, and do work far harder than any clerk 
in any office; l.>nk at all our principal names, whether in literature or 
in art, and then remember how much work they have done, and to how 
large a portion of toil the mere manual cxcicise. of writing has amounted. 
Labour, too, the worst rctpiited of all in a worldly sense. Half the exer¬ 
tion, and half the energy as a tradesman, would have realised immense 
fortunes. The Rothschilds of th.^ luiiid rarely secure even independence ; 
still we deny nol that “ verily they have their reward.” The triumphs 
of genius are the noblest that mortality can achieve ; and tlie smallest 
sharer of such spoil may not complain that the wind has been rough, 
and the strife has been hard. Wc are all ready enough to sympathise 
with the success, but we are all too apt to foi gct the struggle. It is that 
struggle which is jiainted sy forcibly in Werner, the youthful artist. 
He goes dovvn to the grave unguerdoned and ungarlanded ; and such is 
the lot of many. Cio through the minor streets of our vast metropolis — 
how many dim lights will voiisee in the upper windows buniing through 
the, melancholy miduiglil! We know no more touching associations 
than surround tlie single caudle, gleaming hour after hour. Kither it 
speaks of the vigil by tlie sick pillow, wdiere the faint breath is made 
doubly precious by the daiiger^of iis atmosphere; or else it tells of the 
{lagc which, though loved, is dwelt upiiu even to weariness; the drawing 
contemplated till its outlines become confused to the over-taxed sight: 
a pale and hectic world is around that lonely light. What a general 
and human feeling is given to the ethereal and dreaming life of Werner, 
by the strong love felt for the w^ayw'ard child by his old and devoted 
grandmother. There is sonirthing singularly touching in the few lines 
that close the poem, for such it is, of the artist’s existence. “ There 
arc two tombs close to each other in the stranger’s burial-place at Rome; 
they cover those for whom life, unequally long, terminated in the same 
month. The one is of a woman, bowed with the burden of many years; 
Che other^larkens over the humble dust of the ambitions artist.” 

Perhajis characters were never more finely analysed than in “ The 
Disowned.” The vanity 0 / Talbot—the fierce partisan spirit of Wolfe— 
the mean, fraudulent, and weakly-cunning Cranford, are drawn with a 
master’s hand; but Algernon Mordaunt is the triumph—we feel the 
better for dwelling on such noblencss^'of nature. Mr, Buhver has, 
however, somewhat idealised the pov'erty. He writes as 011 c who 
has never experienced it. We doubt whether it be possible to give an 
interest beyond painful pity to a real picture of jioverty. Its want— 
though that brings out all that is most animal in our nature—^is 
its least suffering. It is the moral debasement which we hold to be in¬ 
evitable —the shrinking misery with which first one wretched expedient 
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is adopted and then another—the horror of the first loan—the craving 
for the second-r>the hatred against our kind, which takes the place of all 
the once-ready affections—the grudging eye which we turn upon the 
blessings of others— ^the fierce vindictive joy which finds comfort in their 
misfortunes—the departure of shame, of gentleness, even of common 
civility—the meanness, the coarseness,* that come in their place; all 
these are the attributes of those who, from better days, sink down into 
abject want. But these Mr. Bulwer has not painted. We must, how¬ 
ever, admit, that in Algernon Mordaunt lie has drawn the exception— 
not the rule. By-thc-bye, wc cannot but adveitt to the rare beauty of 
the love-letters—love-letfers, generally speaking, the most luckless com¬ 
positions, that ever made the false step that merges the sublime in the 
ridiculous. But here they are exquisite—tender, simple, and passionate. 
Another grace are the delicious touches of description that lie scattered 
through the pages. There are one or two bits of London, as real as a 
painting, and as imaginative ns a poem, 

A very clever essay on fiction i. jircfixed, full of acute and fine obser¬ 
vation. There is one striking remark which wc do not ever remember 
to have seen before—the surmise that when Shakspeare described his 
characters, he described not so much his own conception as the person 
of the actor. The parallel between Shakspeare and Scott is drawn 
with admirable acumen ; but not even Plutarch himself ever reconciled 
us to parallels. Opposition is the essence pf genius—lie were no great 
poet who resembled a predecessor. There is, however, one distinction 
too true to he past over, vi/., wc aic most familiar with the appearance 
of Scott’s heroes, and with tlic hidden lieart of tliose in Shaksjicare. 
The bodily jircscnce of Romeo or Hamlet arc not imaged to the fancy 
as those of “ the stately Leicester and the swart Templar.” This is 
partly from the narrative giving scope for description not allowed by the 
drama—])artly because the one was master of the internal, as the otlier 
was of the external world. No one ever tlescribed like Scott; yon do 
not sec the scene, you act in it. lie himself tells a story of a Scotch 
country gentleman who broke in ujion the description of the hunt in 
the “ Lady of the Lake,” by exelainrlng, when the hounds swim after 
the boat in which Ellen and the knight .seek “ the enchanted hall,” 
“ By God, Sir, it will kill the dogs to take itlie water after such a day’s 
work!” Who among us has not been erpially carried away? But 
Shakspeare was as true and more profound; we know not the human 
emotion that might not find in liim some most fitting expression, Scott 
delights in oddities, and he is more national than individual. But this is 
digressing. We cannot do more than allude to tlie notice^ of other 
writers scattered through this preface; they are us liberal as they arc 
nicely discriminating. The line mind delight^ in generous appreciation, 
and Mr. Bulwer never misses an opportunity of pointing out a merit or 
.evincing a kindly interest in his cotemporaries. He concludes the 
exposition of liis views in “The Disowned” by saying, “I was too 
yonng when I wrote it.” Is not this rather an excellence ? Every 
succeeding work will make us turn with a deeper interest to that wliich 
embodies the youth—the first, frcsli, and enthusiastic feelings of Mr. 
Bulwer. 
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THE BLUNDERS OF THE REMARKABLY SKILFUL ; 

With a little Praise of the PresSy and a Word on 
^ behalf of the World. 

If it be true that a litflc learning is a dangerous thing, it follows 
that a little more may be i* little more dangerous; and that human liabi¬ 
lity tcTperpetrate blunders increases in the ratio of a capability to avoid 
them. We want a new version of the song^f “ Common Sense and 
Genius,” which is good, as far as it goes—that is, just half-way towards 
truth. Its accomplished author, whose lively fancy is still exercising 
itself in new songs, ought to bestow upon this favourite among his old 
ones another catastrophe, which should do justice to Common Sense as 
well as to Genius, by mSking both heroes of the ballad walk into the 
river arm in arm. The truth would be doubled by doubling the tragedy. 
The only dilference between the two—their fate being the same—con¬ 
sists in the place where, and the manner how. Genius, scrambling up 
Vesuvius, for the sake of saying that he had flung a summerset” at 
the top, makes a magnificent exit down the crater. Common Sense, 
whose circuit is bounded by Temple-bar, Oxford-street, Hyde-park- 
corner, and the House of Commons, on the east, north, west, and 
south,—crosses the Regent-circus, and, with all his eyes fixed inquir¬ 
ingly upon Piccadilly, is run over by an omnibus suddenly emerging 
from the Quadrant. Genius acquires an ague in the Hellespont; while 
Common Sense takc.s the cramp in the Serpentine. “ His genius was 
astonishing!” we all exclaim, when a man contrives to hang by the 
neck a few minutes too many in a slack-rope performance. “ He w'as 
remarkable for his common sense!” is the invariable verdict, when a 
person achieves the distinction of setting fire to his house while reading 
the last “penny magazine” of useful knowledge in bed, nith the 
candle rather near the curtain, on account of the small print. 

Certain it is that exceeding skill is the prolific parent of exceedingly 
woful failures. The newspapels “ teem,” all the year round, with 
shocking accidents and calamitous occurrences, that would seem to have 
no origin on earth but the ancommon caution and peculiar ability of the 
parties who sufler by them. If we hear of a disaster above the average 
scale of calamity, we are sure to hear also that the ill-starred victim to 
it had a natural turn for averting danger, and a particular knack at 
keeping on the safe side of things. If a heavy waggon come in contact 
with a frailer vehicle, the waggoner is sure to be on his own side ^Hhe 
road, and not on the shafts; and if a gentleman happen to ovOTurn 
his cab, and dash it to pieces, w'e know that he must be a driver of no 
ordinary skill and experience. If we are told of a horse gallopping over 
a few people in a crowded thoroughfare, we are sure to be informed at 
the same time that the rider is celebrated among his acquaintance for 
his equestrian accomplishments. In like manner, if a boat be run down 
by a craft, or carried away by the tide and upset, the feat is infallibly 
achieved under the auspices of somebody who hud sounded all the 
depths and shoals of the river, and left no aquatic mystery iininastered. 

Would it not seem—(we beseech the reader to lay down his Magazine 
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for a moment, and refer to any newspaper that may be near him) 
would it not seem that all the carriages which are demolished arc driven 
hy the more expert and cautious professors of the art, And that all the 
boats which are lost arc managed by crack watermen ? From this we 
must necessarily conclude, either that a character for excessive pmdence 
and ability is only to he gained through the medium of a glaring mis¬ 
take, and a fearful calamity as its consequence, *r else that there is no 
danger so great as that of committing out' destinies to hands best 
adapted to ensure our safety and keep us out of harm’s way. Indeed, 
we may come to both conclusions. To the last we are led by tha fact, 
that nine-tenths of the damage we have sustaivied in rubs against the 
sharp edges of the worldVwe owe to nothing else, than the amazing cle¬ 
verness and ])rofound experience of our pastors and masters. The pro¬ 
digiously-accomplished pilot by repute, is he who in practice brings you 
in safety almost to the very shore. Cunning people are admirable hands 
at an almost. Such knowledge as theirs supersedes the necessity of 
watchfulness, and they consequently fall fast asleep just as they arrive 
in the vicinity of a sand-bank. The greater the trust in our guide, the 
deeper the pit we walk into, li .’'c w'oidd come to the other conclusion, 
we have only to open our eyes to the truth, that the world is abundantly 
beneficent to error, and waits only for a due exhibition of our vices, to 
give us credit for a prodigious degree of virtue. A man should nmke a 
tool of himself now <tnd then, if he would attract attention to his wis¬ 
dom. The “ soberest creature alive ” is a creature whom nobody no¬ 
tices or knows anything about; but let him parody the poet’s celebrated 
maxim about error and forgiveness, and take for his motto 
“ To drink is human ; to get drunk, divine ; 
and the world, immediately discovering all his previous sobriety, attri¬ 
butes his little falling-off to a natural generosity and liveliness of dis¬ 
position, acted upon by a virtuous abhorrence of the cant of those 
Tempcraiice Societies. A speculation suddenly fails. “ Well, who 
would have gu(;ssed thatV' cries everybody. “Such an admirable 
scheme!” says No. 1; “ So ingenious and so original!” observes No. 
2; “It w'as managed throughout with wonderfti] skill and knowledge of 
business ! ” remarks No. 3; “ Especially that last movement which has 
so unluckily ended in min !” insinuates No. 4; “He is decidedly the 
most practical man in Europe!” asserts No. 5; “ Mis judgment, it 
must be owned, is infallible pronounces No. 6. Peojde never obtain 
a reputation for being' infallible until they have undeniably failed; your 
bankrupt is worth two solvent men; he seldom wants backers when he 
has once fairly broken down. The road to success lies through defeat, 
as prophets flourish by the non-fulfdment of their predictions. , To be 
the victim of an “ unforeseen” accident is the surest way to procure a 
reputation for forethought. Who w'ould think of placing imjdicit reli¬ 
ance on the construction of a safety-lamp that has not been celebrated 
by an explosion ? Those safety-coaches that are renowned for the regu¬ 
larity of their upsets exactly opposite every twentieth milestone, are 
always inqn.red for with peculiar avidity by the knowing jjassenger- 
“ Book me for the ‘ Safety’ that overturned yesterday,” is the demand 
most common among the various enterprising speculators by whom the 
stability of affairs is sustained. It tells tlic story of most of our fellow- 
passengers to the land’s end of life. 
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" You talk of the world, Sir j the world is in its dotage; and yet the 

cosmogony-We know what yon were about to observe, Mr. Jen- 

kinson; we do talk of the world, and however much it may have puzzled 
the philosophers of all ages, the said philosophers have puzzled it still 
more. Our greatest moralists have indited the greatest libels upon its 
character. CDmmentat9irs upon mundane matters have ever been ready 
enough to tell us, and we have been as apt to believe, that if a nian 
• jnakes but one false step—errs egregiously only once—discovers igno¬ 
rance or infirmity upon a single point—the world never fails to cry out, 
“ Just tike him ; we aJw^> said so; we told him how it would be!” 
If this were the cry our mthets heard, it has cj^anged. It is manifest 
that a more generous system of injustice has come into fashion, for the 
good-natured wo/ld appears now to see in its votary’s grandest blunder 
only the signal for recognising his consummate capacity; and in his 
most palpable failing, the cue for acknowledging his exemplary cha¬ 
racter. * 

We have just said—our self-complacency must be pardoned—we have 
just said something that smacks of original]Iv. We have applied an 
epithet w'here it never was applied before, by writer in verse, or writer 
in prose, or writers who write in neither. The term “ good-natured” 
was never before connected with the “ world,” save in the sense inlemled 
by Sir Fretfnf in his association of the phrase with friendship. Yet have 
we, as we hopi. we have jiartly shown, apjdicd it justly ; and we once 
more appeal, for the rest of o*ir jiroofs, to the press. It is thought by some 
that there is a disposition in high quarters to take tlie duty olf news- 
pajiers; let us hope that the duty will never be taken off editors, for it 
is to them and theirs that wc must attribute much of the inflnence which 
has already worked this improvement in the character of the world. 
Yes, even with the fear—and deep and most reverential it is—of the 
Memher for Bath hefoie our eyes, wc scruple not to attribute the more 
charitable and generous feeling which has alieady diffused itself over 
society, to the woiking of that engine of eorrujition—that instrument of 
atrocity—that w't'apon of the most cowardly wickedness—that dagger 
in the dark—that black thing without a uhite spot upon it, the press. 
Yes, though it Imil stones at us,%tiM there aie sermons in them. Let 
us own the truth. It is in the newspaper that we find the most kindly 
and beneficent views of theTlaily calamities it records, it is the news- 
jiaper that applies itself to hiiul up the wounds of society with the 
smallest amount of suflciintr and the largest degree of sympathy; it is 
the newspaper that, after iclatiug a melancholy occurrence iii terms 
more expressive of the harrowed feelings of a fiiend than of a mere 
looker-oiP and chronicler, takes the wider view of justice, and vindicates 
Inimanity, by intimating that “ no blame is attiihutahle to the coach¬ 
man,” and that “ the conductor of the sieam-caniage did all he could 
to prevent the miscliief.” Aecoiding to the Mituoiis dcplorers of the 
iniquity of the ])rcss, the newspaper should, in those cases, gratify its 
insatiable malice by imputing the utmo'-t possible blame to all paities 
implicated, and by holding up each separate criminal to jniblic reproba¬ 
tion as “ a monster in the human form.” 

The newspaper is more generous than its assailants. If wc admit 
tlie bitterness of its censure, we must also ov\n the sueetness of its 
praise ; for one drop of gall, it gives us fifty of houe)^ It is easy to say 

e 2 
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that it traduces public men and stabs at private character; but you 
shall count up these its offences in an hour, and not find a year long 
enough to eitumer&te its voluntary laudations and spontaneous defences 
of mankind. Say what we will, it is .in the main a peace-maker; it is 
the best adjudicator we can have, for rather than condemn rashly, it 
acquits both parties. Do we want evidence of the fact ? every day fur¬ 
nishes it. We have a paragraph or two before us which we shall put 
into the witness-box. The other day, a steam-packet, while chasing 
another, was met by a third of larger size. They struck—the concus¬ 
sion was tremendous—the smaller vessel wasu partly destroyed, and a 
hundred persons, thank^l for the preservation of their lives, were put 
on shore. Here there seemed to be something really wrong; no. “It 
is but right,” says the account, “ to state that both captains are very old 
conductors of steam-vessels, and are considered to be two of the most 
skilful men in the trade.” Does not this help our argument ? Had 
these captains never come into disastrous collision, should we have ever 
heard of their skill ? What appeared to be their misconduct has pro¬ 
cured them a character for ability. Two or three days after this, a similarly 
creditable freak occurred; a schooner coming in contact with a steamer, 
and certain shoulders were dislocated. What says the narrative ? “ Ne 
blame is attached to the captain of the schooner.” Is any imputable 
to the other party ?^o ; “ The captain of the steamer is a very perse¬ 
vering ajid steady man.” We quote the very words of the account; 
and ask, would our captain ever have been, as he now is, celebrated for 
steadiness, had he not played off a prank that rendered his possession of 
that respectable quality particularly problematical ? 

It would be a little curious, under these circumstances, if the world 
were to fail of growing considerate and merciful—even overmuch, if 
that be possible. At any rate, let us leave off the old-fashioned habit 
of assertion, that society, receiving these impressions, is unindulgent 
and uncharitable, and that the papers it patronises are fond of constru¬ 
ing harshly and dealing in libel. All that is to be feared is, that, as 
this good-nature is the product of the small tree of knowledge which is 
already planted among us, the considerateness for human error may by- 
and-by reach to an inconvenient pitch; as a man may be tempted to 
transgress for the sake of acquiring a certificate of innocence — to 
blunder outrageously, by way of distinguishing himself for his infalli¬ 
bility. We are yet in our infancy of intelligence, and, like infants, 
must be fed through the medium of a quill for some time longer. But 
the day is fast approaching when we shall no longer buy other people’s 
papers, but write them ourselves—when every family will produce its 
own journal, and every man will be his own editor. Then what a 
rivalry will there be in the race of generosity ! Society will be one 
virtue, and the world will be an “ entire and perfect chrysolite.” So 
may we prophesy from the fact, that every one of us can already reckon 
up a dozen acquaintances whom we might suppose to be really vulgar 
people, if t’-.e world had not decreed them to be persons of high breed¬ 
ing ; and as many more whom we should be apt enough to mistake for 
dull dogs, if the world were •not in raptures with their brilliant gifts 
and incredible accomplishments. ff. 
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MY HARRIED DAUGHTER COULD YOU SEE ! < 

BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


My married daughter could you see. 
I’m sure you would be struck j— 
My daugnters all are charming|^irls. 
Few mothers have such luck. 

My married one—my eldest child— 
All hearts by magic wins ; 

And my second so resembles her, 
Most people think them twins! 


It. 

My married daughter spoils her spouse,— 
She’s quite a pattern-wife ; 

And he adores her—well he may— 

Few men lead such a life I « 

She ne'er had married mortal man 
Till he had won her heart; 

And my second darling’s just the same,— 
They’re seldom known apart. 

III. 

Her husband oft has press’d ray hand. 
While tears were m his eyes. 

And said, “ You brought my Susan up— 
With you the credit lies.” 

To make her a domestic wife, 

I own was all my aim ; 

And my second is domestic too,— 

My system was the same. 


IV. 

Now, do you know, I’ve often thought 
The eldest of the two 
(She's married, so I may speak out) 
Would just have suited you ! 

You never saw her ? - how shall I 
My eldest girl portray ? 

Oh ! my second is her counterpart. 
And her you'll meet to-day. 
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THE PRISON INQUEST. 

BY THK CEERGYMAN IN DEBT.” 

C 

I HAD always a passion for the survey of OKtenial and universal na¬ 
ture. I have been a far traveller ; my shadow has deepened among the 
gloomier shades of the forests of the New World, and I have seen it 
play at evening, lengthened by the moon, over lihc snows of an Apenninc 
or an Alp; fire-llics havddighted me along my tropic path, and the mute 
stars have shone listening on the oars that rowed my gondo^ over 
Venetian waters; tlie sunny vineyards of Italy—the fair fields of 
France—the bright radiance of the sparkling sands in the Arabian 
desert—the brighter jiump of the Indian city—the faded glories of the 
Alhambra—and the embrowned richness of the Spanish grove—on all 
these have I feasted my sight and soul, gathering up the living beauties 
of one landscape and the (ivcrlastiiig wonders of another, as food and 
manna for the worship and adoration of the God who made them all! 
In the pursuit of nature in other lauds, and in the fond contemplation of 
“ wonders that lead to piety,” I fancied, as a young man, that 1 was 
laying in a store of proper knowledge for the heart, losing myself rashly, 
hut perhaps pardonably, in the loveliness of the natural world, and for¬ 
getting that from my very calling —]\Ian, in* the image of his Maker, 
should have been my study—not as he is studied by tbe ]diysician, for 
his bodily advantage—but in the pulses of his heart—in the promptings 
of his spirit—in the fiery impetus of his passions—the milder sug¬ 
gestions of his reason—and the busy workings of his brain ! that I 
should w'atch all in short—not severely, but in all benevolence—for the 
sake of the salvation of a few ! 

It is a confession that may not perhaps tell much to my advantage, 
that this truth first flashed ujion me within the walls of a prison—that it 
was when I had been nuTgod us it were into tliw pressing ditfieiiltics of 
poverty, and learned ‘ how liard a thing it is to want’—^wlien [ had seen 
man fallen more m credit tliau liuniaiiity—a father wondering how his 
childieii should live—a mother dreading lest they should die ;—yes, it 
was when I had seen did’erent ages—ditferciu grades—diffeniiit degrees 
of poverty, of sorrow, and of shame—that I began for the first time to 
feci that 1 should centre and concentrate all niy energies in the study of 
the human mind— 

“ That vast unbounded tiling, t 

That liveth in no .space! 

That hath a soul upon its wing ! 

A glory in its face ! ” 

4 - + * . * 1 : ^ - 4 : 

In a prison ! Yes, reader, in a dangerous and detestable prison, ], as 
a young man, fund of truth—fond of philosophy—fond of religion— 
gained an insight into the human heart—saw it in its various shades 
and phases—like a many-co loured glass, that being broken in a thou¬ 
sand pieces, was shaping forth its hues and fashions in the great kalei¬ 
doscope of the world ! 

All jirisoiis are dreadful, but a debtor’s prison is the most dreadful of 
all. There men who have committed no crime are criminals—for their 
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punishment is^he punishment of the dishonest. The poor man sits 
down by the side of the swindler, and yet both pay to justice the same 
retribution. Oh, Goldsmith! you who first sent your pious vicar into 
the heart of a prison where the debtor and the tlxief mixed in the same 
circle—^where the horse-stealer, prating of tlie “ Cosmognomy of the 
World,** spouted his spurious learning to the parson, who was ricli in 
the revelation of the Gospel ; you, Johnson, who proposed to hunt from 
Bocioty the harsh despoih-r of a peaceful home, and to cover with obloquy 
the man who preventeci another from earning the bread with which his 
children should be fed ; why were not your Uhmane doctrines as exten¬ 
sively practised as they were universally read, and your wisdom followed 
as much as it was loved ? 

Well-a-day! but it was in a gaol that my poor experience of what 
man is capable of enduring, both bodily and mentally, has been gained 
and garnered. 

^ , (fe * * * Hi #• 

Towards the end of summer, or rather the beginning of autumn, in the 
last year, I was a prisoner in the King’s Bench. My incarceration took 
# its rise out of a hill which t had signed for a friend; the amount was 
considerable—he had not paid it—1 could not— he gained time— I a 
prison ! Upon me imprisonment would liave pressed sadly and severely, 
but for my occupation ; in the field before me the duties of the clergy¬ 
man overcame the selfishness of the man. Labor omnia vincil —hud 
what I had to perform conquered what 1 had to bear ! Sometimes I 
had to cheer the honest—sometimes to endeavour to reform the xin- 
w'orthy—often to administer consolation to affliction—oflener to reprove 
the levity of youth—more than once too 1 waited and watched by the 
bed of sickness, and registered in my own heart the last prayer of men 
whose spirits, as I hoped, were fleeing above sorrow and 

“ Be*yond the reach of sin.” 

Well might I exclaiin^with Byrmx, 

“ Oh, God ! it i,s a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape—in any mood.” 

And add to this, 

“I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood— 

I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion.” 

And iiJien 

“ I’ve seen the sick and gh.istly bed 
Of sin—delirious with its dread.” 

This, reader, is the worst of all ; and this was what 1 saw, and sor¬ 
rowed over, in a debtors’ gaol. 

sk He * ^ 

I have said that I had a passion for the study of external nature. It 
was a bright night, and towards the end of August, that I left my dreary 
and desolate chamber to imbibe the Jtir of Heaven upon tlie racqu'et- 
ground within the walls of the King’s Bench. I knew tliat the leaves 
had fallen from the trees,'although I could not roam upon the paths 
where they were scattered. Neither woods nor waters, cities nor nelds, 
were before me or around me, or on cither side, but above—yes, above 
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me there was a glmrious and cloudless Heaveu, radiant 'with moonlight 
and studded with stars, and upon that I could gaze, and wonder, and 
rejoice—gaze on the great glory of Providence—^wonder at the nvarvel- 
lousness of its mystery—and rejoice in those shining emblems of its 
mercy and its love ! I began to speculate—not less upon the promises 
and marvels which 1 fancied I saw recorded in the sky, than upon those 
bright figures and jjarables in revelation—eac*h in itself as much a bea¬ 
con to the human spirit as particular stars are signals to the mariner 
upon the deep ! And I am not the only one who ^as drawn a moraT from 
the^stars within a prison ^alls—De Berenger watched them in France, 
through his grated bars. 

Ay, and now, reflected I, in the words of the French lyrist, 

“ And now, what other star is that, 

That shoots, and shoots, and disappears ? ” 

Perhaps it is emblematic of some poor fellow who, even to-day, may 
have been taken from a bright station in society to be thrust into this 
gloomy gaol; or perliaps it is indeed a type of death, and “ un mortel 
expire ! ” 

It was a quiet autumn night—I had ventured out because I found a 
greater stillness prevailed than was usual within the walls of the prison— 
the hour was late, and I must have been perambulating a ‘ weary while’ 
from one end to the other of the racquet-ground and back, when a shoot¬ 
ing star called to my mind the fanciful supposition of Berenger’s “ un 
nioriel expire.'* “ If so be that a mortal dies,” said I, musingly, 
“ peace follow him to the grave,” 

Several times I continued to pace backwards and forwards, dreaming 
awake,.a8 it were, of death—its fit preparation and its appalling pre¬ 
sence. Men often familiarize with the lips a sentence that has struck 
suddenly upon the mind, and I, as I stroije over the prison-ground, 
in thought kept repeating to myself the words which the shooting star 
had awakened in niy memory—" Un nurrlel expire — un mortel expire." 

“ My husband is dying,” cried a woman who Had approached me un¬ 
noticed and laid her hand upon my arm' “ for God’s sake come—come 
and administer to him the last consolations of religion!” 

" Un mortel expire —there is a man dying,” said 1, almost mechani¬ 
cally, surprised in the very tenor of my tlmught; “ Heaven save his 
soul.” 

" Holy Virgin 1 ” exclaimed the woman, “ the clergyman is mad, and 
my poor husband ’ll die widout a sacrament! ” and she bounded away 
from me with the speed of despair. 

Her words brought me to my senses, and I soon arrested her progress. 

“ Stop, stop,” said I, " is your husband really dying ? ” 

1 fear so.” 

** Is he a Catholic 

" No, no, T am a Catholic, but my poor William is a Protestant. Och, 
for God’s sake, come and save his soul! come,” said she, " come!” 

I followed her up two flights of stone steps in one of the front stair¬ 
cases of the King’s Bench. The door of her room, as she opened it, 
creaked gently upon its hinges, and was answered by a quiet groan. 

" Hush,” whispered she, as if in addressing the patient she were 
drnwning the noise of the door; " Hush, dear William, arc ye in pain ?” 
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“ No, Pm inino pain now, but I bav*n*t lonf to live; don*t cry now, 
Ellen, you’ve been always a kind creature to me, and. be sure Pu love 
ye to the last.” 

“ Papa’s not well,” lisped a child who lay dreaming on the floor in 
one corner of the apartment. I tapped gently at the door. 

“ Come in, Sir; Och, <;pme in for the love of God! ” sobbed the 
’ • distracted wife. 

I entered; the husband, exhausted with the few words he had spoken, 
dozed*lialf insensibly, aqd 1 sat myself down by his bed. 

“ He had better not be disturbed,” whisper#! I. 

No, Sir, not now,” said the wife; “ but the docther’ll be here di¬ 
rectly, and afther he’s done wid him, ye’d better talk to him. Sir. 
Nothing can save him now.” 

I continued sitting by the bed; and in the interval which elapsed 
before the doctor’s arrival, I took note of the interior of the room. 
Like all the apartments of the prison, it was small in its dimen¬ 
sions, about twelve feet square ; the walla were green, here and 
there darkened with a spot of damp; there was no carpet on the 
floor, and either the fire was extinguished, or the embers were the 
wreck of some former day’s warmth. A rushlight, twisted round with 
paper, and stuck in a bottle—there was no candlestick—threw a, faint 
sad flicker over the chamber, like a meteor through mist, shedding min¬ 
gled light and gloom. Thtr bed on which the patient lay was of French 
make, but its curtains had long been pledged for food ; the counterpane 
was gone too, and the upper sheet, so that the dingy and worn blankets 
were the invalid’s onlv coverings. In one comer of the room, upon a 
mattress on the floor, lay two children—a boy and girl; the girl, about 
eight years of age, slept soundly—the boy, younger by three years, had 
just wakened, and seeing a stranger in the room, lay with his bright blue 
eyes fixed upon my figure* in a wide inquisitive stare. The eldest 
daughter of the dying man, a pretty slim girl some three years older 
than either of the other.children, nursed an infant by the window, while 
the mother stood near the foot of the invalid’s bed, and watched his pale 
lips as he lay breathing away the lai't moments of his life. 

For about ten minutes after I had sat down by the bed-side there 
was a silent stillness in thc*room. The man continued dozing, and the 
poor wife, who seemed to fancy that in that short sleep her husband’s 
suffering was lulled, controlled her sobs and tears in her intense anxiety 
that he should rest peacefully. 

A gentle opening of the door, and a repetition of the same slight 
creak which I before noticed, announced the arrival of the doctor, but 
the .patient did not move. The medical attendant stood as he had en¬ 
tered, and the wife did not change her earnest listening posture; she 
stood like a frail vessel between the Scylla and Charybdis of human 
destiny—her own heart vibrating betwixt hope and fear. The patient 
too dozed in a sort of doubt, whether he should wake to woo the fair 
spirit of existence, or sleep on till he became united w’ith the darker 
angel of death. So pondered the Lord Thomas of the olden ballad 
between his two brides ! 

For about two minutes, this sort of awful quiet prevailed in the room; 
it was interrupted, and the prisoner awakened, by the faint cry of the , 
child whom his eldest daughter was nursing, 'fhe patient,'who h^ 
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evidently been dreaming, seeing me as he awoke, suddinly started and 
inquired, “ Are you the man ? ” 

What man, William, dear? who do you mean!’” said the wife, 
bending over him; “ this is our good clergyman, aiul as you were ill, 
I thought you might like to talk to him.” 

“ Thank you, Ellen,” said the prisoner faintly, “ I thought it was^ 
your-” 

“ What, William ? ” asked the wife gaspingly, as if fearful «f what 
was coming. * 

Oh, 1 must have bleu dreaming, dear,” was the evasive answer. 
" Ellen, did yoii not say this gentleman was a clergyman ? ” 

“ Yes, and happy if he can afford you consolation in your sad ill¬ 
ness,” rejoined I. 

“ Thank you, Sir, thank you, I know I must die soon, and I (lo stand 
in need of consolation. Oh, tliat horrid drt'’m! ” 

• The prisoner paused. 

“ Ellen, dear,” resumed he, “ I should like to take the sacrament ? 
will you receive it with me ? ” 

“ I am a Catholic, William,” said the wife with a faint smile. 

“ Ah ! I forgot; then, Sir, I will take it alone,” said he, turning to 
me ; ” but, Ellcu, bring our children to my bed-side, and do you sit by 
me ; I would have you all see that I trusted^ in Christ to the last.” 

The woman turflted away her head—the tears rolled raj)idly over her 
cheeks—and she for a moment hid her face in her handkerchief. Then 
she bent over the mattress on which her chddren lay, and the little boy 
smiled, and asked “ What is it mother ? ” 

The poor woman now uttered a sob, and the girl woke. She then 
motioned her to approach with the infant. 

The girl advanced. The doctor sat himself in her vacant chair. The 
prisoner watched me as I opened a small* pocket Prayer-book; moved 
towards the cupboard for the fragment of bread upon its shelf—poured 
into a gla.is some wine which had been sent to him medicinally, and 
consecrated both in the customary solsmn manner. 

During this time the mother had taken the infant from her daughter’s 
hands, and laid it by the side of ils father, ithe had placed the young boy 
kneeling at the foot of the bed (on it); and the child, as all children are 
taught, closed together the palms of his little hands, and held them u[i 
towards Heaven. The wife herself knelt down by the bed, with one 
daughter on either side of her,—and the doctor raised his hat from his 
head, and held it over his face. With a tone, as solemn as I could com¬ 
mand, I commenced the sacred duty which I had to perform, with a 
short, but earnest exhortation to tlie dying man. I then chose from the 
service a few of those passages which I thought would apply most con¬ 
solingly. “ Godlines: is great riches, if a man be content with that he 
hath: for we brought nothing into the world, neither may we carry any¬ 
thing out.”—1 Tim. vi. 

There were one or two sentences which I avoided, fearful of raising in 
his mind an angry feeling towards those who had imprisoned him. 
Such as,—“ Wlioso hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother in 
need, and shutteth up his compassion from liim, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him ?”—1 St. John, iii. 

During tjje time I went through the service, there was not the slightest 
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interruption,—from the unsleeping smiling infant by the sufferer’s side, 
to the agonized mother by his bed, all were mute listcnei's ; and when 
the Sacrament was administered, the prisoner took the bread, and drank 
of the wine, with the fervent earnestness of a Christian, who put all trust 
in God, and who hoped to be redeemed by his Son! 

When it was all over, hi* seemed much comforted, but his serenity was 
’ suddenly disturbed, and by an incident the most affecting I ever l)eheld. 
His little boy, who had remained kneeling with his hands clasped in most 
lamb-like innocence at tlie foot of his bed, as if glad to be released from 
his cramped position, let fall his arms upon th^ couch, and crawling over 
to liis father, kissed him on tlie cheek, and asked, “ Father, are you 
going to die ?” 

The poor man pressed the boy to his ])osoin, and sobbed out “ Yes !’* 

The efiect was electric,—the young half-conscious child biirsf into 
tears,—the mother Iniricd her face in the bcd-clofhes,—tlie younger girl 
ran to her mattress on the floor, and flung herself u[)OU it in hysteric 
grief. I found my own fortitude failing, and the doctor, unable to con¬ 
trol his eniotioiis, ran out of the room. 

T followed hastil;,, and called him baelc. “ What can you do for him ?'* 
said 1. 

“ Nothing ! lie is dying gradually, and is beyond the reach of medi¬ 
cine. I Avoulrl help linn if 1 could, but he is 7/qu?’ jiaticut now, not 
mine, and sucli scenes J cannot stand.” ' 

The words had scarcely jiasscd Ins lips, when a claji of thunder, the 
loudest 1 ever heard in //its country, burst over the prison,—and went 
roaiiog round the walls with tie' strange strong echoes which they re¬ 
turn to all loud sounds A shriek followed, and we both ran hack into 
the room. Wild fulfilment of a fearful destiny ! Strange closing of a 
sad career! The prisoner was in loud, strong, screaming hysterics. 
The wile snatched the children from the bed, and laid them upon the 
ground— and they all huddled together upon their mattress—in silent, 
but deep terror. • 

“ Oh, dear! Oh, mercy ! It’s aJl me,” cried the woman despairingly, as 
she hurried to the water-jug, for the usual remedy for hysterics. 

The doctor held her hack,—“ Water will not do now,'’ said he, “you 
must let nature take its course.” 

“ Oh, God I oh, God! I fear I have killed my husband. Oh, my 
poor William !” She turned back to the couch. 

jMcauwhile some dozen prisoners, men and women, alarmed by the 
shrieksf had gathered in the room, and now stood round the bed. The 
thunder without continued rolling over the building—growing more ap¬ 
palling as its echoes grew fainter, and its sounds diminished, until they 
likened the groaning away of the human spirit. More than one start 
and shudder and scream did it awaken in the chamber; but none 
screamed like the dying man. He still remained in convulsive hysterics; 
his shrieks shrill and loud at first, seemed to exhaust themselves- growing 
fainter and fainter, until they died away in a sort of gurgle, which 
brought the white foam to the suflerer’s lips. Then it frothed for a 
moment, and its hubbies burst and disappeared ; and at the same time 
the pulse stopped in his heart; and the sense left his spirit; and light 
was extinguished in the prisoner’s brain. His wife stood there a lone|y 
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widow, while hie children were left orphans to the protection of the 
Lord. 

* * * * » 

When the room was cleared of its idle guests, and the poor woman who 
hatl long been prepared for her husband’s death, although not for its 
coming in so awful a form, had in some rncasure regained her com¬ 
posure, I inquired of her why she had charged herself with being the 
cause of the prisoner’s last strong fit. 

Oh, sir,” she replied, “ it was very uufortu;pate, and quite furtherst 
from my heart to think lit' would have been so strangely affected; but 
you know, sir, he said he had had a dream, and it seemed to hang upon 
his mind, so when you left the room with the docther, I just asked him 
what it was, and he told me. * Ellep, dear,* said he, ‘ I dreamt that old 
Wentworth Stokes was not dead, hut that he had come home from over 
the seas and ’—‘ My own dream, William ! My very own dream last 
night;’ said I hastily; ‘and then the loud c’ap of thunder came; and 
my poor husband, who was, like all sailors, superstitious, took it, I think, 
as some fearful confirmation of his vision—for he started, and shrieked, 
and fell into those wild dreadful hysterics, which took him out of the 
world.” 

The poor woman’s tears flowed afresh ; and I left her for a time, telling 
her that I would return in an hour or two—and first bidding her pray to 
God, according to the dictates of her own heart and conscience, to calm 
for her the troubled waters of affliction, and enable her to support her 
trials ! 

I then sent the nurse from the Prison Infirmary, to pay the requisite 
attentions to the dead, directing her to leave the room as soon as she 
should have performed her sad duty. I deemed it well that ihe sacred 
sorrows of the widow and the orphans’ first tears of mourning should be 
suffered to flow undisturbed. Still was my curiosity unsatisfied as to the 
cause of the prisoner’s hysteric shock, and it had been little enlightened 
by the dream tliat “ Old Wentworth Stokes hgjl come home from over 
the seas.’ The mystery enveloped in this sentence was afterwards 
cleared up; and 1 shall unfold it to the reader in the following narrative. 

The father of Ellen Maurice (the widow’s maiden name) liad been 
many years back a clothcs-salesman in a respectable way of business in 
Dublin ; and much of his trade consisted in the outfit of sailors leaving 
or coming into port. He was a widower, and Ellen being his only 
child he did not suffer her to be much away from him. In young girlhood 
she used to play about the shop; and when she began to ripen into the 
woman, it was part of her occupation to wait behind the counter. Old 
Maurice was doubtless fond of her, so far as his notions of affection went; 
but he was by natxire a fierce, harsh man, and his daughter lived more in 
fear of him than love. 

But young warm spuits do not long endure loneliness of heart; there 
is a well of sympathy in the human soul, that in youth ^oes not remain 
long unstirred; feelings fresh and early, spring up in the fervour and 
loveliness of affection;—feelings— 

“ that bind 

The plain community of guileless hearts 
In love and union.!' 
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Ellen Maurice could not love her father as she longed to love, but she 
soon felt that site must love somebody. She could not endure to live, 
and think, and feel, in the selfishness of the heart’s solitude. More- 
over she was not without opportunities of choice, if in truth she had not 
been rather fastidious. 

Many a joyful and jolly tar would buy a jacket or a neckcloth at her 
father’s shop, for the sake,of being served and smiled upon by Ellen;— 

• but then a common sailor was hclow her in station; and as yet none of 
them had made what is called “ an impression.” But by-and-by her 
heart*had to undergo a^ regular course of siege from the attacks made 
upon it, not by a common sailor, but by Willigm Moystyn, the handsome 
and good-tempered mate of one of the government transports in the bay. 
He was of good courage too, and he reduced the fortress so, that poor 
Ellen yielded at, or rather without jliscrction. And so William Moystyn 
and Ellen Maurice were now fairly betrothed to each other by their own 
promises, and in their own hearts; but the poor giil feared her father too 
much to ask his consent; and their innocent wooing was carried on in 
secret. At last trtjops were ordered for embarkation on board the trans¬ 
port, and the vessel herself was put under sailing orders for the West 
Indies. Wdliam sailed in her, having first bought his outfit of Ellen, 
and promised to return a captain, and ask her father’s consent to their 
marriage. And in this I suppose there would have been no difficulty; 
old Maurice would have allowed his daughter to marry a captain ; but he 
would have been enraged at the thought of her being in lot e with a 
mate. Ellen coidd not see the wisdom of this. And so Ellen continued 
in her love—though somewhat in sorrow—on account of the absence of 
its object; a sort of memory of fondness once indulged; flowers of af¬ 
fection which it was the duty of constancy to keep in bloom. 

“ Dai bei rami scendea, 

Dolce ne la memona,” 

Soon after Moystyn’s de^iarture, an accession of fortune accrued to 
Ellen and her parent. A relative in England had died and left between 
father and daughter a jieat independent income; whereupon the pride 
of old Maurice became mightily;; raised, and he sold off his old clothes, 
packed up his traps, and, with characteristic patriotism, left his country 
the moment he found hir^self in a condition to live comfortably in it. 
Away he started in the first steamer, without bothering himself to bid 
good-bye to his friends; and having passed the ordeal of a rough sea 
and a longish journey through Holyhead, &c. (every Irishman knows 
the route,) he found himself, one fine evening, just in time to dine with 
his daughter at the Swan-with-two-Necks in Lad-lane. 

Once in London, old Maurice set himself down in peace, as he said, 
to enjoy his prosperity; and, having nothing else to do, he thought of 
busying himself in finding a husband for Ellen, whom he now con¬ 
sidered an heiress. The first requisite for his daughter’s spouse, in his 
idea, would be money,—the next, a sociable power of companionship ; 
in short, a person who had wherewith to pay for his grog,—the will to 
drink,—and the wit to relish it in evening conversations with old 
Maurice. 

Maurice had brought with him an introduction to a person who was 
to him described 'as a “ respectable merchant,” residing in the borough 
of Southwark, and by name Mr. Wentworth Stokes. This Mr. Went- 
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worth Stokes was a gentleman who iriight have said to his forty-ninth 
year what Kennedy the poet said to the year J833— f 

“ Thou art gone, old year, to thy fathers, 

In the stormy time of snow.” 

It was near Christmas, and Mr. Stokes was fifty! So much for his 
age: in other respects he was such a man as Maurice wanted for his 
daughter. He said he had money; he proved he had a jdeasant, 
plausible tongue; and all that Christmas he drank gin-and-water with 
old Maurice during the long evenings. Poor Ellon ! as her heart was 
not much engaged in these proceedings, I have not forced her to make 
a frequent personal appearance; but when Nofv' Year’s-day came, she 
Avas \inited in the bands ot^ matrimony to Mr. Wentwortli Stokes, in St. 
George’s church in the Borough first, and afterwards by a priest of her 
own religion. 

Almost immediately after her msftriage her father died; and Mr. 
Wentworth Stokes, having at his disposal the property both of parent 
and child, and being, as before described, “ a lespectablc inerehant,” 
immediately applied it to the purpose of freignting a shi]i to the West 
Indies, of which he determined to be supercargo himself. Either there 
must ha\c been something wrong in Mi. Stokes’ character, or else a mer¬ 
chant of fifty fiels less compunetion in leaving a new 1}-married liride than 
would a young high-born gentleman. Certain it is, that, as soon as he had 
engaged an active and intelligent captain to take charge of his vessel, 
he conveyed Mrs. Stokes to Ilerne Bay, and lywing procured her a first 
floor in a row of houses facing the sea, hade her farewell, and proceeded 
to Gravesend, tlicreto embark on boaid his own ship for a tropic clime. 

Strangely indeed runs tlie current of human destiny. Poor Ellen 
was now alone in the world; left as no other young and attractive 
child of nature was ever, perhaps, forsaken in her inexperience before. 
She felt no grief for her husband’s absence; her heaitwas too often 
artlessly—and, as she believed, almost iiiuoeenlly—wandering after her 
early love: but she found herself desolate,—a flower with no shelter 
from the storm,—a reed that might he shaken in the wind. 

For the frst few days after her husband’s departure, she whiled aW'ay 
her time in watching, from the window of her apartment, the vessels 
that were continually passing the bay. It was an oeeupatioii that more 
than any other filled her mind with thoughtssn which she oi^ht not to 
have indulged, but it seemed thrown in her way, and she could not 
resist. Often it awakened tears for the love and incmoi) of a being 
for whom they should no longer have dared to flow. One morning, 
after a fitful night, in which poor Ellen’s dreams had been hardly less 
stormy tlian the bellowing waves that ever and anon wakened ber as 
they dashed under the windows, the lonely and imliappy girl approached 
her casement and gazed upon the ocean before her raging like an angry 
lion, with a sudden and mysterious foreboding tlmt those turbulent 
bdlows had been working out a passage in her destiny, and were by some 
wild agency commingled with her future fate. As she east her eye over 
the waters, all unstilled as they tossed, and ever bristling with their 
while foam, she saw numerous vestiges of wreck, and knew that more 
than one noble fabric of human industry had been shuttered, and that 
many lives roust have liccn lost. One vessel had been w ithin sight 
totally wrecked, and boats of such as dared venture were now putting 



off with a view of rendering assistance while there was yst a chance. 
But, with the exception of one person who had been brought on shore, 
all the crew of that vessel had perished. Ellen’s curiosity now prompted 
her to inquire the name of the ship that had been so totally destroyed. 
The answer was, it xras the “ Ellen all the crew were drowned along 
with the owner; the captain was the only perspii saved,—he was at 

the- But Ellen did not hear the rest: her wild delirious sensa- 

, lions overpowered her, and* she liad fainted away. Her presentiment 
’was surely fulfilled—“ She was a widow /” 

As^on as they had recovered her, she sent for the captain of her 
husband’s ship, who was«at the neighbouring inn, and who, on learning 
that she was the owner’s wife, immediately attdfided her summons. A 
few minutes and his knock tvas heard at the door : a strange foreboding 
tremor pervaded her frame as he ascended the stairs. 7’he door 
oj)cued,---Ellon raised her C 5 ’cs and ♦started to see before her the figure 
of William Moystyn ! 

* * 0 * * * 

William Moystyn and Ellen had been married some years, meeting 
with occasional 1 everses, but industriously working their way through 
the w'orld. William was religiously inclined, and u man of much faith 
ill the mercy of his Redeemer : what he suffered, lie endured patiently; 
when lie was blessed, he relumed liis blessing unto God. lie lived 
Ijappily, though sometimes hardly, with his wife; and he rejoiced in the 
affections of a parent for his children. ITo was of that very numerous 
English class of “ jioor but honest.” Ellen’s property was all gone,— 
gone, with lier former worthless hushaiid (for it turned out that he was 
w'orthless) and hisshi]),—and Moystyn had nothing but what he earned. 
One day at the end of a hard (piarter he was arrested,—he could not 
tell for whai;—he did not even know by whom, On the back of the 
writ upon which he was taken was the name of Miller, hut he knew 
nobody of that name. The attoriie,y who hud issued the WTit was not 
to he found, and, as far as tliat action went, Moystyn to the day of his 
death never discovered who was the plaiiitifl’. It took him, however, in 
the first instance, to TJorsenionger-liine gaol, and as soon as he could 
get money enough he moved upiimit to the King’s Bench prison through 
the form of a habeas. When tliere, one or two fresh suits were com¬ 
menced against him by real creditors ; detainers were sent dow'ii, and 
he became sadly cmhairassed. Long time lie tried to battle against 
misfortune; hut, after his furniture was sold, and his wife and family 
turned into the streets, he almost despaired in his penniless condition, 
and gave himself up for lost. Ellen—fate-persecuted as she was— 
joined him with her children in his gaol, and there they subsisted upon 
a sum of five shillings per week, allowed Moystyn from some seaman’s 
society, three and sixpence of county-money, and whatever little pittance 
his wife and his eldest daughter could earn by their needle. The family, 
however, suffered a great deal from illness : the prison at one time became 
full, and they had to pay five shillings per w^eek to a chum ; and at last 
their indigence and destitution became excessive and miserable. Moystyn 
could never raise money enough to go through the Insolvent Court, and 
his imprisonment dragged on year after year, wasting his constitution and 
consuming his frame, so that Ellen, who nursed him with affection to 
the last, might truly be said to have joined him in a prison like an 
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angel of kind comfort to tend him on his journey to the grave. How 
he died it was my fate sorrowfully to witness; but thi denouement to 
Ellen’s history did not transpire till the next day. 

The day after my last visit to him, Moystyu was carried out in a coffin. 
I’oor fellow! death had released him from his creditors. An inquest 
was held upon his body, as is customary when men die in prison. The 
jury in such cases invariably consists of prisoners, some of them taken 
from inside the walls, others chosen from the rules. On the melancholy. 
occasion in question I was called in to give evidence, and to witness, as 
it turned out, one of the strangest and most terror-striking events that 
ever occurred, perhaps,^within the charmed pale of coincidence. In 
the course of the inquiry, I detailed to the jury the leading features of 
the story I have just narrated, and it commanded the most earnest at¬ 
tention from all present. When I had concluded it, with the sad por¬ 
trayal of the scene in the deceased’s room where I administered the 
sacrament to him the evening before, there was a momentaiy silence,—a 
stillness the effect of mingled sympathy, ex*, itemenl, and surprise. It 
was broken by the fall of one of the jury from his chair in a fit of 
paralysis. He was an old man, and had attended from the rules. 

“ He had better be taken home,” said the coroner. “ Who knows 
where he lives ?” 

“ I know who he is,” said one of the turnkeys; “but I must look 
in the books to see where he lives.” He txirned into the lobby and 
brought the book back. 

“ John Miller, aim's Wentworth Stokes, Melina-jdace.” 

“ Wentworth Stokes!” cried the whole room in astonishment. 

Wentworth Stokes!” shrieked Ellen, (who had been dismissed after 
her evidence, but was then standing in tlie lobby,) “ wheic, wlierc ?— 
let me sec.” And, as they pointed to the door, she rushed ni, and 
identified the body of her first husband ! 

“ Poor William! then,” exclaimed she^ “ our dreams ai'C both ful¬ 
filled. lie had, indeed, eome lioine from over the seas !” But how he 
had come—or wdienee—or in what manner Iv* had escaped from the 
wreck of his vessel, still remains untold, for AVentworth Stokes never 
spoke again. 

It aj)pcared that he had been for some jears a prisoner in the rules 
under his right name of John Mdlcr, living upon a small income which 
he had preferred remaining in prison to giving up ; and this (when the 
facts were stated) his creditors, instead of dividing amongst themselves, 
generously consented to assign to the hapless Ellen and orphan family. 
It will keep them from a recurrence of the poverty they have so long 
patiently endured. 
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RECORDS OP A STAGE VETERAN.—NO. VI, 

A Coalition. —When Cooke and Kemble met to arrange what characters 
they should perform together, George Frederic was determined to be as 
courtierlike as his more polished rival. lago and Othello, lachimo and 
Posthumus, were easily agreed upon, being equal parts; the conversation 
'then proceeded:— 

Kernble .—I will with pleasure play Richmond to your Richard, Mr. 
Cooke; will you in return,play Pizarro to my Rolla? 

Cooke. —With great pleasure, I assure you. Mi? Kemble. 

Kemble. —If I do Bassanio to your Shylock, ypu will do Macduff to my 
Macbeth ? 

Cooke. —Most undoubtedly, my dear Sir. 

Kemble. —I will act Wellborn to your Overreach, if you will perform 
Horatio to my Hamlet ? 

Cooke. —What! Horatio! I’ll see Covent Garden in h—'s flames first! 
George Frederic Cooke play Horatio to your Hamlet— 3 'ours ! 

John perceived that the 

“ Storm was np, and all was on the hazard,” 
and wisely waived the point. 

Cooke having failed in London when two-and-twenty, returned to the 
provinces, and was not again summoned to the great dramatic arena until 
after a probation of twenty-three years. This might have soured a greater 
philosopher than poor George Frederic. 

Vandenkof. —This gentleman's theatrical history has been a singular 
one; I believe he, like John Kemble, was originally intended for the 
Catholic church. I remember seeing him (Vandenhoff), for the first time, 
in the company of Lee, the Taunton manager, at that town in 1808. He 
was then, I suppose, just of age ; acted Achmet and Norval, and, I think, 
lago and Othello. He then impressed me with the notion of his posses¬ 
sing a mature judgment, but lacking energy- He afterwards went to Bath, 
where he was not very successful, and from thence to Liverpool, where, in 
a short time, he became ilie idol of all classes ; came to London in 1820, 
and was but coldly received; returned 1 o Lancashire, and regained his 
provincial celebrity, and ultimately came again to town as a loading trage¬ 
dian. It is fatal to an actQr’s greatness that he should have been a 
favourite for any number of years in any one province. All our metropo¬ 
litan actors who attained fame were rather birds of passage in their 
early day^ take for instances, Garrick, Kemble, Cooke, Kean, Henderson, 
Mathews, ttiunden, Dowton, &c. The idols of particular provincial towns 
liave attained a respectable station in London, seldom more : for instance. 
Miss Jarman, Miss Huddart, Mr. Balls, Mr. Egerton, &c. There are some 
exceptions to this rule, but they are rare. 

The Dublin Audience. —The visitors of the galleries in the Dublin, and 
indeed all the Irish theatres, differ in conduct from the natives of any 
other country. They single out individuals whom they know in pit or boxes, 
and keep up a fire of interrogatories by no means pleasant and not always 

decorous. On one occasion a Mr, C-, a wine-merchant, about whom 

some delicate affair was then murmured, was in the pit: a lad in the 

gallery began to inquire of Mr. C-, “ How’s Mrs. So-and-so, Mr. 

C- '•} Why woiddn't you bring her along wid you, Mr. C-?’* &c.&c. 

Mr. C-bore this for some time with great good humour, but at last 

rose, and said, ** As the gentleman wishes to have a chat with me, will 

Sept.—WO\., XLV. NO. CLXXVII. o 
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some of ye just throw him over to the pit, and then we shall be able to 
converse at our ease ?” i 

On another occasion when there was a cry of “ Sit down in front,’’ a 
gentleman at the back of the gallery immediately replied, “ Wid all my 
lieart, only let me get there. I’ll sit down fast enough.” 

^When Tom Cooke was leader of the band, they used to call to him 
whenever any body in the course of the scene had to make love to Mrs. 
Cooke (who played the chambermaids); and a song of “ When I'm a 
widow” was commonly honoured with a double encore, that the gods 
might reiterate again and again, “ D’ye hear to that, Tom Cooke ?” 

I am speaking of Dublin Theatre twenty years since, when they vf^re, if 
they took to an actor, th^ most liberal auditors? in the world; but woe 
betide the unhappy wight to whom they did not take. 

Holman and Miles Peter Andrews. —Holman having been annoyed by 
some anonymous criticism, wrote on a pane of glass at the Booth Hall Inn, 
Gloucester— 

My life is like the glass I mark, at best, 

Shining but brittle—easily im}>Jt"s’d ; 

The missile of a Avanton, uiiseeu foe 

Can smash a glass or actor at a blow.—J. G. II. 

Miles Andrews, who was travelling with him, wrote under it before they 
left— 

Your life like to this, glass ! Not so, my lad ; 

This has reflection, which you never had.—M. P. A. 

Building Theatres. —In 1.585 the Rose (onjlankside, near the foot of 
London Bridge) was built at the expense of ]0:i/. 2.?. Id. In 1812 Drury 
Lane Theatre was built at an expense of 100,000^., and the interior has 
.since been altered at an additional cost of 15,000/. 

Svett's Landlady. —Suetl had at one time a lanillady who exhibited an 
inordinate love for the vulgar fluid yclept gin, a beverage which Siiett 
himself by no means held in abhorrence. She would order her servant to 
get the supplies after the following fashion Betty, go and get a quar¬ 
tern loaf and Haifa quartern of gin.” Otf started Betty: she was speedily 
recalled. “ Betty, make it half a quartern loaf and a quiirtcrn of gin 
but Betty 'lad never got fairly across the threshohl on the mission ere the 
voice was again heard—“ Betty, on second thoughts, you may as well make 
it all gin.” * 

Kemble and Liston. —When Liston w'as in tl'yj Newcastle company, he had 
a strong bias in favour of tragedy, and having been in the scholastic profes¬ 
sion, it suited his notions of the dignity of the drama. In some case of emer¬ 
gency he was sent on for David in the “ Rivals.” C. Kemble, who was in 
Newcastle for practice and improvement, saw him play this one part, and 
advised Liston to stick to tlie country hoys, and recommended him to the 
London managers, but the advice was not listened to until five years after¬ 
wards. Liston, during his tragodizing, applied to Stephen Kemble, the 
manager, for an increase of salary. “ Pooh I pooh!’’ said Stephen, “ such 
actors -as you arc to be found in every hedge.” The insult struck deep, 
blit Liston’s mode of revenging it was peculiar. Some days afterwards, as 
the manager was driving from Newcastle to Sunderland, to his horror, he 
saw his perpetrator of kings and courtiers stuck up to his middle in a 
quickset hedge. “Good heavens, Mr. Liston!” he exclaimed; “what is 
liie matter ? what are you doing there ?” “ Looking for some of the 
actors you told me of the other day," replied the comedian. 

When Liston came to the Haymarket, he lived in a neighbourhood 
where the mixture administered to him by the name of milk was of a very 
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dubious quality. He complained to his landlady, but this brought no 
redress, the proportions still remaining three parts milk to seventeen of 
water: at last, he came to the door himself, and, holding forth two jugs, 
said, “ Give it me separate. I’ll mix for myself:” the hint was taken. 

Those who are unacquainted with the routine of provincial theatres will 
naturally look upon a man who plays Macbeth, Harlequin, Crack, and 
^ Captain Macheath, as a prodigy of versatility; but the initiated know that 
•where there is a strong dramatic bias in any individual, he generally is 
“ at in the ring ” during his noviciate. Elliston played every line of 
the drama in Swansea. l^Trs. Sloman (now of Drury) was a few years ago 
known only as a singing chambermaid in the Canterbury theatre; and, 
four years since, I saw a performer in Glasgow, named *****, who played 
Richard, Rover, Paul Pry, Harlequin, Clown, danced clog-hornpipes, re¬ 
presented the “ Grecian Statues a la Ducrow, sang serious and comic 
songs, was stage-manager, enacted every line of the drama, and officiated 
«as principal dancing and ballet master for a weekly salary of 40 jp. 
Within Iwenty-tive ycai-s T. P. Cooke danced in the figure at the Royalty 
thoati-e at a weekly stipend of 15.v. Pearman was at Sadler’s Wells, 
delivering messages, &c. &c. at a similar salary. 

Leins, the ^;reat li^ht Comedian. —Lew’is is rapidly whirling away from 
the recollection of i lie present generation: he blended the gracefulness of 
Barry with the energy of Garrick, and superadded to these acquirements 
his own unceasing activity, and amazing rapidity both of utterance and 
motion. In his early days he had been a tragedian, and retained enough 
of his serious powers to deliver sentiment gracefully: but his great quali¬ 
fication was of Nature’s giving—his animal spirits. No greyhound ever 
bounded—no kitten ever gambolled—no jay ever chattered (sing neither 
the bird nor man in question can or could) with more apparent recklessness 
of mirtli than Lewis acted. All was sunshine with him; he jumped over 
the stage properties as if his leapfrog-days had just commenced,—danced 
the hay with chairs, tables, and settees, and a shade never was upon his 
face, except that of the descending green curtain at the end of the comedy. 
A glare of light is the only thing to compare with his acting : it was too 
strong, too incessant, and now would a^ipear much more so. But the tone 
of society forty years since, excused and encouraged eccentricities, and Lewis 
was “ fooled to the top of his bent.” 

9 

Murphy {the dramatist) and Lewis .—Murphy in his early life acted 
Othello, Archer, Jafficr, and athcr parts at Covent-garden, where he was 
engaged for a season or I wo ; but as his success was not great, he left the 
stage for the bar, and, in after life, became a commissioner of bankrupts, 
lie made some remarks on TiCwis's acting that displeased the latter, who 
said, “ Tell Mr. Murphy if justice instead of law had been consulted, he 
would not have gone to the bar, but have been sent to it.” This, as it 
impugned Murphy's character, called for explanation. “ Murdering a 
Moor ” was the crime imputed to him by Lewis. The mutual friend who 
gossiped between the parties, unacquainted with Murphy’s early life, was 
obtuse enough to look upon this as a serious accusation, and repeated it 
to Murphy, who merely said, “ It is true in ray youth I committed that 
crime, and have repented it ever since; but it is cruelly ungrateful of him 
to name it after ray endeavour to get him made a baronet ” (alluding to 
his having persuaded the manager to let Lewis, then a young actor, play 
Sir Charles Rackett in his “ Three Weeks after Marriage”). 

[The actors who commenced their career about Garrick’s retirement, 
amongst whom were Quick, Lewis, Palmer, Wewitzer, Edwin, and Bannister, 
were all subseqviently accused of having degenerated from the purity of the 
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school in which they were bred to mere mummers and farce actors, Macklin 
published two or three accusatory letters against Quick on this score, 
and Murphy complained of T.ewis ; but, be it remembered, both of these 
dramatists were verging towards, if not in, their dotage when they vented 
their angry fulminations. Murphy died at the age of 76 , leaving Macklin, 
who was a quarter of a century older, his survivor.] 

Rehearsals.—When Macklin “ got up” “ Macbeth” in Dublin, in 1780 , it 
was rehearsed daily for six weeks iirevious to its production. A new play • * 
is now frequently read on Thursday, and acted (after a fashion) on the 
following Monday. Nay, sometimes the author’js labours and'all are com- 
rnenced and completed within that space : yet persons wonder at the dete¬ 
rioration of the drama! 

Ga^. —This term implies the ad libitum introductions which favourites 
embellish or destroy characters intrusted to them by making. Gagging, 
properly speaking, i.s additional matter of the actor’s own: in the jiresent, 
day it has degenerated into language substituted at the moment for that 
of the author, which the comedian has not tak- n the trouble to commit to 
memory. Shakspearc's “ Let your clowns,” See. proves the antiquity of 
gag; but the substitutory system originated with Theophilus Cibber, and 
his mantle has certainly fallen on the shoulders of Mr. John lleove. F *** 
had written a drama, which was accepted and ])ut into rehearsal. Reeve, 
who had absented himself from the reading, and the first and second re¬ 
hearsals, bustled in on the morning of the third, found his scene on, and, 
for the first time, looked at his part. 

“ Enter Ruddilavv, u. h. {jtieanih^ rifrht hand.) 

“ Ruddilaw. —Ah! my dear Marion. I’ve been, &c. &c. &e. &c. Sec.” 

“ Marion. Ah! indeed. [This is the way the cue of 

the opposite character is written.] 

“ Ruddilaw. —^Well, and alter that, &,c. &c. See. &c. &c.” 

" Marion. Ila, ha, ha.” 

“ Don’t laugh, &c. &c.&c. &c. &c. &c.” 

John got thus lar amid an ill-suppressed titter, and then stepped up to 
the dramatist with—“ I beg ten thousand pardons, -wasn't at the reading, 
and I don’t quite understand these et ceteras.’’ “ Oh!” said F*"**, witli 
his peculiar drawl, “ as you never say what is written for you, I did it to 
save trouble to both of us; so where ypu see &c. &c., you can put in any 
thing you please.” 

Malheivs and his Namesake. —A man, well known through tlie pro¬ 
vinces as Irish Mathews, travelled from about 1815 until within a year or 
two, with an entertainment entitled ” Mathews at Home.” He was of 
course continually mistaken for the real Simon Pure, but as Mathews was 
his genuine patronymic, he replied to all remonstrances—” Get out of that 
entirely; why will I change it ? Wasn’t it my father’s name ? let t’other 
chap (meaning the renowned Charles) change his.'' To all requests to 
omit the words ” At Home,” he replied with similar ingenuity. Irish 
Mathew.9 was a man of great muscular power, and amid his “ other vocal 
performances,” lifted an anvil from the ground by fiistening it to the hair 
of his head bywhipcoi 1 . He had shoulders of ample dimensions, and was 
altogether a handsome fellow, as the ladies would say, which is equivalent 
to an “ ugly customer," in the less polished phraseology of the ring. On 
one occasion the Mathews arrived at Norwich, and, to his great dismny, 
saw the Irish jontleman’s biijs stuck all over the town. ” 1 )—n this im¬ 
postor,” said Charles; ” I’ll kick him, sure as he’s born I will—I’ll kick 
him out of the place.” Tlie more Mathews thought of it, the more re¬ 
solved he became to perform the aforesaid operation upon tlie person of 
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his namesake. Y-, who was with him, thinking to make the impos¬ 

tor’s shame more certain, advised him to go to the performance at night, 
and declaring himself, then and there kick out the intruder. “ The justice 
of it pleases' me," quoth and q^uoted Mathews: and together they went, 
paid for admission, and entered the place; the hero of a thousand at homes 
reiterating to his companion—“ I'll kick him—don’t try to prevent me— 
I will kick him.’’ At the moment they came into the exhibition-room, the 

• Irish jontleman had just concluded his feat of strength, and was putting 
away the anvil with as much appanmt ease as Mathews could lift a chair. 
This,^o say nothing of the “ brawny shoulders four feet square " of the 
exhibitor, was enough. * “ Come along, my, dear fellow,’’ exclaimed 
Mathews; “ it isn't worth while to make a disturbance; he’s a low fellow, 
you see, beneatli my notice.” 

Dr. Johmon I never saw hut once, if it be certain, as I have heard many 
of niy contemporaries declare, that at or about 1780 he did not go on 

* crutches ; but if he did, then it was he I saw, many a time and oft. The 
once 1 have alluded to was some two or three years previously. I remember 
his “ looming large’’ tlirough Temple Bar, looking like a model of a giant 
made in Indian rubber: if the reader knows a Jew bruiser, called Bitton, 
who has perambulated London for the last twenty years, and can recall 
his appearance, they have a itiorl copy of the great lexicographer. In my 
youth I heard of the Doctor, as I heard of St. Paul’s Cathedral, as a some¬ 
thing great that everybody saw once. Then a thousand anecdotes were rife 
about him, and I know that 1 was bred in the belief that his Dictionary 
was the most wonderful (jiihnspired) book in existence. At the age of 
fourteen I should no mure have dared to speak to the Doctor, had the 
opportunity presented itself, lhari I should have dreamt of walking into 
tlie House of Lords, and commencing a confab, with the Chancellor. I 
remember he had list bound over his shoes to prevent him from slipping 
(it was a hard frost), and he coughed and spat a great deal. I thought it 
was something to see the author of Rasselas spit. 

Mathrws and Curran. —The mimic was introduced to the orator as he 
has pleasantly narrated in his youthful days. When Mathews went from 
Dublin to the provinces, some one asked ( nrranwhyhe had gone: “Och ! 
the fellow's gone on a ntiniieking excursion,” replied Curran, “ and wants 
•to catch the stray brogues of the barefooted pisantry." 

Hecate. —When Tnclcdon was in the zenith of hi^ fame, he did almost as 
he pleased. Kemble sent toliim to ask liis aid in “ Hecate.’’ This Charles 

was inclined to consider infra dig. “ The national singer,—d-me, play 

this he-cat! The fact is,—d-me, you may tell Mr. Kemble,—d-me, 

that if he ’ll play one of the thieves to my Machcath,—d-me, I will 

play a He cat, or any cat he likes, to his Macbeth,—d-me 
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THE FLYING ISLAND. 

A LEGEND OF NEW ENGLAND. 


“ ‘ I tell thee, an island thou shalt have,’ said the knight, ‘ round and regular, 
and as fine a bit of earth as ever the salt sea washed.’ ^ 

“ ‘ 1 thank your worship for nothing,’ replied Sancho. ‘ The worst of it is, this 
same island can never be got at.’ ”— Don Qtnxote. * 


Though the New World cannot boast her moss-grown towers and 
nodding temples, her crumbling arches and “ chiefless castles, breath¬ 
ing stern farewells,” yet she is not without antiquities and antiquaries, 
—relics of bygone times—to stir uj) dreamy .bouglits of eld, and men 
who delight to muse over them. There is a certain spot on the sea- 
coast of New England which has ahvays been specially dear to me, from 
its associations with the ])oetry of the past. To a mind truly alive to 
the influence of poetry, the past is ever poetical; and in this spot I find 
materials for no ordinary excitement of that feelijig—“ most musical, most 
melancholy.” The place in question is one of the few remaining records 
of the existence, decay, and extermination of*one of the many kingdoms 
of men—an aboriginal nation of Indians. It is true these men were 
hut painted savages, and the land of their dominion a howling wilder¬ 
ness ; yet their history is not wanting in claims u])ou our regard, and 
their premature fate cannot but excite our sympathy. With a hold and 
striking originality of character, and qualities of unsurpassed heroism, 
it has been their lot to sull'er a total extinction in a career tenfold more 
rapid than that of the ordinary gciicrutioiis of mankind. Everything in 
the character and institutions of this remarkable race bespeaks them a 
young pC' ]»le; and to what results their slow^ hut certain, progress 
toward self-civilization might have reached in a course of centuries, had. 
they remained in undisturbed possession of their native soil, wc can 
only conjecture; but they have perished even before their prime. The 
nations who reared the temples of P.Tstum,‘aiid foiuiflerl the Cyclopean 
walls on the rocky hills of Etruria, have perished, too, with all then- 
history, literature, and language. Barbarism and civility seem thus 
destined, at times, to a common end by some, strange caprice of fate. 
The philosopher and moralist may contemplate with different feelings 
these two races of men in their career; hut the similarity of tfieir ca¬ 
tastrophe serves to impress upon the mind this simple truth,—that the 
course of nature is one unbroken chain of creation and destruction. 

The locality to which I have alluded, is a pleasant and quiet green 
valley, at the mouth of one of the numerous rivers that wind in a thou¬ 
sand mazes among the hills, and dash in cataracts over the rocky ledges 
of this rough and romantic land. On a lofty eminence, rising gently 
from the river’s margin, a fevir miles from the sea, you may take your 
stand on a bright summer day, and behold a scene which, if you he 
either a lover of natural beauty, or a New England antiquary, will not 
fail to delight yout eyes, or set you pondering in a reverie on the days 
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and deeds of the olden time. The heights on both sides of the valley- 
above, open here and there, and show you glimpses of a chain of blue 
mountains far off in the interior; below, the landscape lies stretched 
out at \ our feet, fresh and verdant—masses of tliick forest, dark rocky 
dells, bright patches of smooth grassy pasture, and fields waving with 
tall green maize. Here apd there rises a rocky peak, covered with a 
. thick mantle of dark pines, or u. smoothly-swelling hill lifts its sunny 
hcad^amid clumps of wood, and tin scored, checpiercd, and dotted varie¬ 
gations of the farmer’s garden and orcliard. The river, in its meander- 
ings, bursts upon yon at*once, seeming to spring out of the earth at the 
foot of a rocky promontory, a mile or two distant; and, winding indis¬ 
tinctly ammig the trees, sweeps round a long tongue of flat meadow, 
and then glides, in a smooth and clear current, aloijg the base of the 
hill at your feet. Your eye follows the bright course of the stream down 
the valley, till it rests upon the spire of a little town near its mouth. 
Here it makes an abrupt tuin ; and the view is terminated by the white 
sand-hills of the shore, and the hluc rim of the distant ocean. 

This, I have said, is a very quiet place ; it is an out-of-the-way spot 
—a nook-and-corncr seclusion, which nohody ever visits who does not 
belong there. No traveller has told talcs about it; no railroad or canal 
has made it mart or thoroughfare; there is not even the modern im¬ 
provement of a turnpike within the precincts of the town, whose juris ¬ 
diction extends over the greater part of the territory I liave described. 
The inhabitants have a rustical arul primitive simplicity of cliaraetcr, 
well agreeing with the place of their residence, and breathing a strong 
relish of the days of three-cornered hats. They keep Saturday night 
in the strict old })ilgrlm way; think a great deal of tleacons; sing 
psalms in the genuine New England read-a-line-and-sing-a-line fashion; 
and make it a point to jdaiit their j)o(atocs in the same holes where 
their fathers, and grandfathers, and great-grandfathers did the same 
before them. 

A traveller who shopld suddenly conuj upon this spot in his rambles 
through the land, would he convinced at first sight that be had got into 
a genuine old-times community^—something that smacked of the very 
classical age of New England antiquity. Nothing meets the eye that 
does not show somewhat of the calm of long-standing habits and the 
rust of years. The town is nothing like its iieiglibours, which are 
clusters of snug, smart edifices, as hiiglit as ])aint and whitewash can 
make them. The houses here look (piaint, dingy, and pathetic withal 
—such sprawling old structures as liave been out of fashion a hundred 
years: tlicy are venerably black with time; and the most of them so 
rickety, as to be saved from falling only by the enormous chimney in 
the centre, which is connnonly lialf as big as the house itself. They all 
front t(j the south—for the old settlers were fond of sunsliine; and the 
roofs come sloping down in the rear almost to the ground, as a means of 
avoiding the full brunt and direct foroe of the northerly storms of winter, 
that blew so terribly in ancient times, before winds, like everything else, 
had degenerated. Clumps of tall sunflowers grow under the windows; 
the old Scandinavian well-sweep stretches out its long arms before the 
door; and enormous elms overshadow house and yard, and swing their 
pendulous branches across the road that passes by. 
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The road, too, has nothing of the direct, straightforward, hurrying 
character of these stage-driving times; it goes winding and zigzagging 
up and down the land, as if it meant never to lead you out of it. The 
lields and pastures exhibit nought of the thrifty trimness of modern 
agriculture; their stbne walls are dilapidated and moss-grown; and the 
foot-paths run among thickets and tangling vines. The old grave-yard 
shows you stones whose ancient date antt mossy covering carry your , 
thoughts back to the venerable past; the cattle seem to go to pasture 
with a more leisurely and quiet air than (piadrupeds elsewhercf^ the 
geese that straggle over the green have a dccfded pococurante look; 
and the very smoke appears to curl up from the chimney-tops with a 
slower and easier motion than in the towns round about;—in short, 
everything breathes an uiicommon air of stillness and repose,— 

“ It is, I ween, a lovely spot of ground; 

And there a season atween June and May, 

Half prankt with Spring, with Sumni-'r half imbrown’d, 

A listless climate makes, where, sooih to say, 

Ne living wight can work, ne carcth e’en for play.” 

I never cast my eyes over this “ jdcasing land of drowsyhed ” without 
imagining myself transported a century and a half backward, like Cor- 
])oral Trim’s giants, out of all harm’s way of modern matter of fact. 
The red-bird waves his brilliant wing among the green boughs in as 
undisturbed a possession of his leafy solitude as in the quiet times of 
yore; the crickets and catadeds chirp,,methinks, in a cadence marvel¬ 
lously resembling the tune of Old Hundred; I sec in the demure 
countenances and rpiaint homespun attire of the plodding villagers a 
living and breathing image of the old Puritans; and I know nothing in 
nature which can produce a stronger impression of the peaceful repose 
of patriarchal times, than to stand upon a sunny height, overlooking 
the little dell that embosoms the village, on a Sunday morning, and hear 
the Sabbath bell, as its clear tones come swinging slowly through the 
still air. There is, in fact, hardly such another place in the country; 
and many people are puzzled to account for the quiet, statioiiary life led 
by the noiseless race who vegetate in this queer corner of the laud, while 
all around them are in a bustle of thriving improvement, chopping down 
the trees, building enormous new houses, drftnming the rivers for facto¬ 
ries, founding lyceums and colleges, and going a-hcad with steam- 
engines and the march of intellect. True antiquaries, however, are of 
opinion that this is owing to the genius loci: there is a spell about the 
spot—a hallowing charm—wl)ich dooms it to remain a special remem¬ 
brance of the days of the Red Men. This valley was once thtfseat of 
empire of a pow’erful tribe of aborigines: here they lingered to the 
last man; and here a remarkable circumstance, peculiar to the place, 
had given rise to one of the strangest superstitions of their religion. 

It is this circumslanci to which allusion is made in the title of this 
paper; and which, though it maj^ be called in question by matter-of- 
fact people, yet I make no hesitation in setting forth in my narrative, 
just as I received it, my informant being a genuine Indian antiquary, * 
which is saying enough to guarantee his correctness. 

The dwellers upon this spot have been from time to time, and at un¬ 
certain intervals of many years, greeted with the apparition of a strange 
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sight in the sky. On a clear and serene day in autumn, late in the 
afternoon, there has appeared in the east the figure of a bright green 
island, with its woods and mountains resting upon the blue waters of 
the distant horizon. Whether this phenomenon was caused by that sort 
of oceanic mirage with which seamen are familiar, and which elevates 
into view objects far distant and out of sight, beyond the curvature of 
• .the earth’s surface, or whcthU' owed its existence to some reflection 
or shadow from the mountains in the interior, is not known; but the 
appearlince of the island was so distinct, that no one could doubt, on 
beholding it, that it cnulcf be anything but veritable terra fir ma. It is 

said that, on its first appearance after the settlers from Boston had 
taken up their abode here, the inhabitants put off in their boats to ex- 
jilore the newly-discovered land, imagining that it had been hitherto con¬ 
cealed by clouds and fog; that a thunder-storm arose, and sunk the 
whole embarkation, just as they found themselves fairly out at sea. To 
add to the marvel of this incident, it is affirmed that, at the time of its 
occurrence, the Indians were holding a grand povmv, or religious festi¬ 
val, on one of the hills looking toward the sea; and the belief was very 
strong among the settlers that the thunder-storm was raised in conse¬ 
quence of their invocations to the devil at this diabolical assemblage, for 
the express purpose of drowning their Christian neighbours. Certain it 
is that no wliite man was ever able, either on that or on any subsequent 
occasion, to approach near the island in question. Sometimes the land 
would apjiear to fly before them <a8 fast as they approached it; some¬ 
times it remained stationary, till they had arrived so near that they 
began to sound for bottom with their boat-hooks, when suddenly the 
sun would sink, and leave them in darkness, so that they immediately 
lost sight of the island. But on all occasions when they embarked on 
this voyage, they were sure to encounter storms and violent gusts of 
wind, which hindered their return, and threw them into great danger. 
At last, nobody thought of venturing forth when it made its appear¬ 
ance; and this magical spot of land, which stood still enough to a spec¬ 
tator, yet fled from all pursuers, got the name of the Flijinrj Island. 

But though this phenomenon <vas contemplated with a sort of terror 
and aversion by the white men, who believed it to be a piece of pagan 
witchcraft, got up by the joiht machinations of Ilobbamocko and Beel¬ 
zebub, for the purpose of decoying Christian folks into the dangers of 
the dee]), by the tempting show of a fool’s paradise, yet it was looked 
upon by the natives with far different feelings. The Flying Island was, 
in their belief, the abode of the blessed—the Elysian spot to which the 
brave aiiA heroic were transported after death,—that 

“ Happier island in the watery waste” 

in which unending joys were to be the reward of the toils and privations 
and sufferings that attend the career of all who demean themselves 
nobly and courageously in this life, '{he occasional apparition of this 
favoured spot was an act of beneficence on the pari of the Great Spirit, 
wl^p greeted his faithful children from time to time with a glimpse of 
the golden land, in earnest of the reality of the enjoyments in store for 
them, and as an incitement to prompt them to great deeds. This belief 
formed the strongest article in their creed; and the most unwearied 
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efforts of the missionaries could never in the least unsettle it. This was 
too pleasant a'persuasion to be parted with easily; and how could the 
untutored savage be reasoned out of it, when he had so visible a proof 
in its favour before his own eyes ? 

Rough and ferocious as these people were in real life, their system of 
ideal happiness embraced nought but scenes of peace and gentleness. 
The Indian paradise was a picture of inmost Arcadian felicity. To, - 
chase the deer over the verdant lawn, to fish in golden streams, to 
repose on beds of ever-blooming tlowcrs, to bathe in the spSrkling 
waters among groves of coral,—these were till: fervent aspirations of a 
people whose life was passed in acts of carnage and rajiine. Do not 
the natural tendencies of all men, however violent and sanguinary their 
manners may become, lie towards harmony ? and is it to the mere force 
of circumstances that all human dejiravities are owing i* The savage, 
in the midst of his plundering and devastation, sighs for an Eden where 
each one may tranquilly enjoy his own. iTe riots in the slaughter of 
his enemies bore; but looks only for the calm delights of peace and 
sociality in a blessed hereafter. He does deeds of bloody vengeance ; 
but the fairy land of his imagination and desire breathes only tlie spirit 
of innocence. He is a brutal barbarian when entangled among the ob¬ 
stinate perversities of real life ; but a gentle and beneficent being when 
he dreams of shell-bright bowers beyond the sun. Hence the a])pear- 
ance of the Flying Island was welcomed with unbounded acclamations 
by all the red men; and this part of the coast being the only portion of 
the country from which it hail ever been seen, it became their favourite 
abode. Year after year, as their various communities disappeared from 
other parts of the land before the gradual encroachment of the whites, 
they still lurked in gretit numbers in this hallowed spot; and there are 
eyes yet looking upon the light that have seen the smoke curling up 
from a score of wigwams on the bank of the river, directly ojiposite the 
modern town. Somewhat fortunately for the savages, the settlers in this 
part were of a less active and pushing character than most of their coii- 
temporaiies; so that this decaying remnant of the ancient lords of the 
soil experienced less molestation than Ivould have been the case had their 
“ longing, lingering looks” been cast upon some other parts of their 
father-land. But nothing could avert theJl ultimate fate;—their num¬ 
bers became small; their ancient hunting-grounds, back in the country, 
w'ere occupied by the whites; the red deer had fled from the shores into 
the lofty mountains of the interior; their ancient and powerful allies in 
the neighbourhood had been exterminated; and they found themselves 
reduced to a mere handful, with the certain prospect of a speedy and 
utter extinction. 

In spite of all this, nothing could wean them from their old habits 
and their old superstitions. All practicable efforts were made to improve 
their moral and social condition ; but in vain. No schemes nor induce¬ 
ments could make them thrifty cultivators or reasonable Christians. 

“ As bur fathers were, so will we be,” was their invariable reply to all 
such as exhorted them to abandon their pagan and vagabond life. They 
continued to dwell in rude wigwams of bark, to wear mocassins and 
blankets, to paint their faces and stick feathers in their heads, to paddle 
about in birch-canoes, and to spear salmon and dig clams for their food 
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from day to day. As their numbers thinned off, they removed farther 
down the valley, apparently with a view to get as far as possible out of 
the siglit of the race of men who had expelled them from their ancient 
strongholds and pleasant hunting-grounds. They could no longer hunt 
the moose and the red deer;; but they could still chase the sea-bird as 
he skimmed along the spaj-k^ng sand-beach; toss their light canoes 
* among the foam of the leaping oieakera; bathe in the glassy brine of 
the creeks and rocky coves : and behold the “ deep’s untrampled floor,” 
sparkling with bright pearl-shells and silken sea-grass. Here, also, they 
were nearer the locality of that bright and alluring vision which all 
panted once more to behold. The several stages of their progress in 
making these removals from the interior to the coast may still be re¬ 
marked, from the heaps of shells which gather around them at every 
encampment. One seems to be reading so many pages in their history 
as he contemplates these piles, now whitening in the sun, and marking 
a line from the great falls at the u])per end of the valley, where they 
caught the fat salmon, and tilled the maizo-ficlds in their high and 
palmy state, down to the bleak and barren shore of the sea that swallows 
up the last record of their existence. 

Now and then, one of them might be encountered at a distance from 
home, gliding like a ghost among the dark woods, “ making night 
hideous,” or frightening the children of some lonely flinn-house, who 
were not familiar with the appearance of the “ horrible tawnys.” In¬ 
deed, the sight of one of these people was enough to startle any man at 
the first glance ;—his livid oopjier complexion—his long elf-locks of 
raven-black hair—his intensely-dark, jiiercing eye—his bony, siiiistcr- 
lonking countenance—his nnconth gait—his strange, slovenly attire of 
tawdry fmery,—all were calculated to produce the momentary impres¬ 
sion that sueli a being could not belong to this world. These prowlings, 
however, were rare; they gave no molestation to the white people, and 
seldom entered their houses, except to light (heir jiipcs on their way¬ 
faring. Gradually they /leased to wander from home; all their habita¬ 
tions elnstcrod about the main encampment on the river ; and the whole 
race hecanie as much forgotten out of this immediate neighbourhood ns 
the black bears and catamounts, who used to lurk about these parts in 
company with the tawny heathen, till the old settlers drove them from 
the land. Fire after fire went out among them—man by man dropped 
off—till at lengtii but a single one was left alive. 

If liefore it had excited the sympathy and commiseration of all spec¬ 
tators to Y’itness the thinning away of this small remnant of an ancient 
and powerful tribe, how much was added to the intensity of this feeling 
when all had peiished, save one! and that individual centred in himself, 
in his lonely desolation, all the glory and history of his trilie. Samoset 
(for that was his name) was a descendant of the ancient Sachems ; he 
had a memory full of old traditions, and cherished a fond and vivid 
remembrance of the deeds of old, and the days of the red men’s glory, 
when the smoke of a thousand wigwams rose Up from the dark woods of 
the valley, and his chieftain ancestor suffered not the grass to grow upon 
the war-path. lie had ever been of a sober and taciturn cast, like all 
his race; but after being thus left alone in the world, be became more 
shy and reserved than ever. He was very old—of an age at which 
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other men would be utterly infirm and helpless; yet he refused to seek 
the help due tb his declining years by dwelling with the white people. 
Great solicitations were practised to induce him to accept of food and 
lodging with his neighbours ; but he declined all association with them, 
and removed his wigwam down to the seaside. Here, on a flat, sandy 
point at the mouth of the river, far from any human habitation, was the 
last abiding place of the lonely red man—the last of all his line. 

The scenery around this spot was of the most wild and dcsolatg cha¬ 
racter, and exactly befltting the frame of mind in which a persoh of his 
strange fate would naturally repose. For many miles around nothing 
could be seen but a dreary waste of sand, without so much as a green 
sod, or a tree, or even a rock, to relieve the eternal monotony of the 
scene. The sand was everywhere thrown up by the wind into heaps 
and furrows, whose tops were crowned with a growth of meagre, stunted 
bushes, or tufts of long, coarse grass. The hollows between these low 
hills and ridges were yet deep enough to hide a person from sight; and 
as they ran in a thousand intricate mazes over the surface, no one 
could traverse them for many minutes without losing himself. In the 
midst of thio dreary desert had the lone Indian jiitched his last encamp¬ 
ment ; and visiters, of whom there were many at this most interesting 
period of his existence, generally found him sitting in moody abstraction 
at the top of a sand-hill, and gazing upon the sea. His hut consisted 
of a few rude stakes, covered with grass and dried sea-weed; his canoe 
lay by the side of his dwelling, though it was observed he never launched 
it; his ancient tomahawk, too, and scalping-knife, hung over his bed, as 
remembrances of what had been most strikingly characteristic of his 
race. Now and then, he would be encountered strolling out upon a 
sand-bar that had been left dry by the tide, where he was accustomed 
to pick up the clams and mussels on which he subsisted. All sorts of 
food were oflered him by his visiters, yet he would accept of nothing, 
except occasionally a few cars of maize : indeed, he ate hardly anything; 
and ere long his flesh wasted away so as to Ijave him little besides a 
mere skeleton. How he survived the cold and snow-storms of winter in 
this lonely and exposed situation was‘a matter of astonishment to every 
one, in spite of the proverbial saying, that “ an Indian is as tough as a 
pine-knot.” Year after year he continued to live and dwindle away 
thinner and thinner, till most people began to cast about for some su¬ 
pernatural cause for this wonderful longevity ; and the story at length 
ran tliat the last Indian could never be made to die like common mor¬ 
tals, but would dry up and blow away. 

At last old Samoset was remarked to grow somewhat wild in‘his looks. 
His eyes shone w'ith unwonted brightness; a sort of hectic glow was 
perceptible upon the sallow', shrivelled, parchment covering of his bony 
visage; he grew talkative—a strange, very strange thing for an Indian; 
and he talked in a flighty and cloudy style conceriring a voyage he was 
about to make at sea ;—in short, people came to the belief that he was 
going mad. A number of men were therefore stationed constantly near 
him, lest he should do some harm to himself. Some persons proposed 
to remove him by force to town ; but the interest which most people 
felt in humouring the whims of this strange old creature prevailed, in 
allowing him still to live in the Indian style; and every one w’as per- 
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suaded that, in spite of his wonderful powers of physical endurance, he 
was now going in some way or other. It was towards tjie end of sum¬ 
mer; and many years had passed since old Samosct had taken up his 
residence among the sand-hills. Crowds of visiters resorted hither to 
gaze at the venerable savage; so that he was constantly surrounded 
during most of the day, and spent the time in making long talks about 
^ unintelligible Indian lore to*his astonished auditors. 

• One morning liis cabin was tound empty: Samosct was not to be 
seen;*the canoe was gone; tlie tomahawk, knife, bow and arrows, 
gourd-bottle, and tobacep-pipe, which constituted the whole of his 
movables, were likewise missing. Hastening down to the shore, the 
visiters discovered Samosct sitting quietly a few yards from the beach. 
His canoe was drawn down nearly to the water’s edge; and the old 
Indian was gravely pnfling his great pipe—an act which he had not 
been known to perform more than two or three times before within tlie 
memory of man. He was dressed out in red feathers, and beads, and 
shells, as if for a gala day. It was plain that some uncommon doings 
were at hand. 

The report of this circumstance brought all the people of the town 
ahont him : every >'nc plied him with (prestions ; but he continued to 
])utF his ])ipc, look upon the blue sea before him, and answered them 
never a ^Yord. It was a hot, cloudless, calm day : the sun threw fiery, 
scorching beams through the still air upon the land; and multitudes 
continued to linger upon the beach, to en joy the cooling of a slight sea- 
breeze that fanned the sparkling surf upon the sand-bars. As the sun 
began to decline in’the west, three or foiir bright specks w'ere observed 
shooting up above the blue rim of the distant waters ; gradually they 
spread out right and left, began to glow with more distinct colours, and 
in a few moments a cluster of green hills and flowery trees seemed to 
he floating lightly on the calm ocean. Every eye was now turned sea¬ 
ward, and they beheld the Inlying Islarrd in all its glory. 

Old Samosct had been sitting for liours with Iris looks fixed upon this 
precise spot. At the sight of the apparition, he started ujrorr his feet 
and broke silence. “ Hrothers,’’ lie exclainrcd, “ behold my home ! 
The spirits on the bright island call me to its shores; 1 liear their 
voices; I behold the smoko of tire wigwam they have built for me in 
the blessed land; 1 sec the bills on which I shall chase the red deer 
again. Brothers, my tirrre is come ! Last rright the sjiirit of my father 
stood over me, and bade me smoke the calumet for the last tinre, and 
leave the land of the Avhites. ’Tis finished ; and now I go,” 

A most irnearlhly gleam shot from his eyes as he uttered this ha¬ 
rangue, and tire tones of his voice were strangely solemn. All the 
hearers were struck with emotion, while the inspired savage proceeded 
deliberately to launch his canoe. A dozen men immediately sprang for¬ 
ward to prevent this act of madness; but the withered and decrepit 
Indian, whose tottering limbs seemed a moment previous barely able to 
keej) him erect, now appeared to have become suddenly endowed with 
more than human strength. Graspiirg and hurling them aside, one after 
another, with as much case as he would have broken down the blades of 
springing corn, ho thrust the canoe into tlie surf, and leaping into it, 
seized his paddle, and pushed off in an instant beyond all pursuit. 
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All eyes were fixed upon him as the light birchen skiff was seen to 
(lance over the long lines of surf that came swelling and foaming over 
the sand-bars. Some ran off in quest of a boat, with the puiqwse of 
following him out to sea, and bringing him back; but in a few moments 
a great pile of snow-white clouds rose up in the west, and swept quickly 
over the face of the sun ; presently the great mass of the clouds grew 
leaden-coloured, lurid, and then inky black; while their upper edges 
shot out fold after fold of a deep brassy hue. This heavy thunder-cloud* 
came stretching over the whole valley, and sweeping onward .with a 
sp(;ed that denoted a fearful conflict of the elpmeuts. The sea-breeze 
fell into a dead calm; the whole atmosphere became for the moment 
utterly stagnant. White, ragged, spongy masses of vapour were seen 
floating low in the valley; a bright stream of forked lightning darted 
from the bosom of the black cloud ; a low rumble of distant thunder 
was heard; and the next moment a breath of cool uind began to stir 
the air. One minut# more, and a bolt of lightning, like a river of fire, 
shot over the face of heaven, succeeded by a crash of thunder that shook 
the solid earth : the wind swept in a hurricane over the land; and the 
whole sky seemed to be falling in a deluge of rain. 

A thunder-storm more violent or disastrous than this was not remem¬ 
bered by the oldest inhabitant of the town. The number of chimneys 
blow'u down, houses unroofed, barns struck w'ith lightning, and trees 
torn uj) by the roots, surpassed all former enumerations of the like calsi- 
mities. When the storm had passed, the w^iole valley was found to be 
strewed wdth ruins. Such was the tragical departure of old Samoset 
from the land of his forefiithcrl. He had paddled ofl“ to some distance 
from the land, but was not entirely out of sight, when the hurricane 
overtook him. To lend him assistance w'as out of the question ; tor no 
boat could have lived among the waves which the fury of the wind lashed 
up when it burst from the land upon the deep. The spectators conti¬ 
nued to gaze upon him with a most fearful and harrowing interest, as 
long as he could be discerned tossing over the foaming billows; but he 
quickly (iiaappeared. After the stonn, and for itiany days following, the 
most diligent researches were made tp discover some tidings, trace, or 
relic of the unfortunate voyager; but notliing more was ever seen cither 
of Samoset or the Flying Island. , 

Q. Q. 


MARTIAL IN LONDON. 

LINKS AUDRESSED TO DOCTOR PARIS ON IIIS BIRTH-DAY. 

Namesake of Helen’s favourite boy 
Who shnnn’d the martial fray, 

May all your days be days of joy. 

Like this, your natal (lay. 

My votive glass—not pledg’d by stealth, 

I fill at Bacchus' shrine; 

And thus, convivial, drink your health, 

Whose skill establish'd mine. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OP WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

Chapter IV. 

shakspeaue’s consciousness of genius, and of the worth of 

PIJSTHUMOUS FAME. 

• 

The man of genius who becomes an actor sacrifices the future to the 
preseTiltp His share of tlic after gains of immortality is willingly sur¬ 
rendered for a larger .share of the fame that is mortal; his claims upon 
the interest and a])j)]ause of posterity arc forfeited to the intense delight 
of feeling that, during life, his being has more completely projected itself 
into the very being of those w'ith whom, or among whom, lie lives. The 
goal he aims at is within sight; the persons he desires to please or to in¬ 
struct arc ranged on either side; and the api>lause he seeks is their living 
shont, and not the echo “ that doth applaud again.” ^ With him the glad 
success attends the higli endeavour, and enjoyment supersedes hope. 
His payments are prompt—his claims instantly attended to. He is out 
of the reu’ h of the satire of Voltaire, against the ])oetwho had addressed 
an Epistle to Posterity. His letters are addressed to his contemporaries, 
and are delivered according to their direction. 

And when 1 use the words “ his payments are prompt,” it will be 
understood that I confine them strictly to the sense metaphorical. The 
actor is in the position I have described, whether successful in a pecu¬ 
niary way or not. The most substantial Ipart of his enjoyment is inde¬ 
pendent of the amount of his salary. It is more than doubtful, indeed, 
whether Mr. Hazlitt’s supposition is not the correct one, that if the 
most admired actor on the London stage could be brought to confession 
on this point, “ he would acknowledge that all the applause he had 
received from ‘ brilliant and overflowing audiences’ was nothing to the 
light-headed intoxication of utdooked-for success in a barn. In town, 
actors are criticised ; in country places, they are wondered at or hooted 
at.” But, to the latter, it is tnily to be added that ’tis of little con¬ 
sequence which, so that the interval is not too long between. Contrast 
is the secret of the intenscst enjoyments. “ Hurried from fierce ex¬ 
tremes, by' contrast made mme fierce,” it is rags and a flock-bed which 
give their splendour to a plume of feathers and a throne. It is obvious 
besides, on other grounds, that the playhouse must he equally a school of 
humanity to the spectator, and a scene of present glory to the actor, 
whether in a palace or a common outhouse. Still the mirror is held up 
to nature,*’ami the actor has his reward. Nihii Imrnani a me aJ.ienwn 
puio —nothing cap he indifferent to him' tliat affects any portion of 
humanity. Still smiles or tears arc spread from face to face, and hearts 
beat high in unison, and applauses rush forth—and the shout of living 
fame is in his ear! 

But is this a reasonable substitute for what is called a love of fame ? 
l^amc, wc shall be told, is 

“ no plant that grows in mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lie.s, 

But lives, and spreads aloft by those pure eyes. 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove—” 
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—as that great poet has described it, whose works are a perpetual invo¬ 
cation before its altar. Shall we commit such injustice as to confound, 
by any analogy, the immediate and personal with the ideal and ab¬ 
stracted ? Fame, so considered, can never be the recompense of the 
living, but reserves itself for the dead. It is the soul of a man of genius 
surviving himself in the minds and thoughts of other men—unperishing 
and imperishable. It is the sound, wliich riie stream of high thoughts 
carried down to future ages makes as it flows, “ deep, distant, murmur-* 
ing ever more, like the waters of the mighty ocean.”—This I may admit, 
in the highest sense of that word, yet attempt to show, by his confes¬ 
sions, tliat in the case of Shakspeare tlie two feelings became strangely 
mingled, and acted and reacted o)i each other. 

Let us come to the question, then, whether Shakspeare, in the con¬ 
sciousness of his wonderful genius, built at all upon the hope of an 
immortal fame ? 

The question has been asked before, and very variously answered, 
and none have thought of appealing to the poet himself, except to those 
parts pf his writings where his identity is sought in vain. It has been 
said, indeed, that there is not the slightest trace of any such feeling in all 
his writings—that no appearance is betrayed of anxiety for their fate, or 
of a desire to perfect them, or make them worthy of that immortality to 
which they were destined. And this indifference is accounted for from 
the very circumstance that Shakspeare was almost entirely a man of 
genius, or that in him this faculty bore sway over every other; that he 
was either not intimately conversant with the productions of the great 
writers who had gone before hmi, or at least was not indebted to them; 
that he revelled exclusively in the world of observation and of fancy; 
and that perhaps his mind was of too prolific and active a kind to dwell 
with intense and continued interest on the images of beauty or of 
grandeur presented to >t by the genius of others. For, according to the 
eminent writer who has argued thus, “ the love of fame is a sjiecies of 
emulation; or, in other words, the love of admiration is in proportion to 
the admiration with which the works of the higliest genius have inspired 
us, to the delight we have received from their habitual contemplation, 
and to our participation in the general enthusiasm with which they have 
been regarded by mankind.” This may be, in part, very true, and yet 
lead to a false deduction. For we think that a writer may have all the 
intense consciousness of his own genius, and the love of fame as of its 
natural inheritance necessarily joineil to it, without its being also neces¬ 
sary that the immortality previously won by others should be ever 
present to his mind, as it were the reward, the object, and the ‘inimating 
spring of his efforts. The “ love of emulation” in a poet may be 
awakened, as I believe, not by the direct and gioss admiration of, and 
desire of the homage won by, others; but it may in itself be the indirect 
and most pure homage which he pays to-, and with which he would 
emulate, those external forms of truth and everlasting beauty, which he 
feels reflected in his own mind. The Greek poets illustrate this. In them 
this feeling of fame is intense. I may be contradicted here by the ques¬ 
tion, is there not the least possible expression of the dcsirJkif posthumous 
fame in their writings ? True, hut there is, on the other hand, the 
strongest feeling that thfey had within themselves the power of conferring 
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fame on others: and this includes the consciousness, and the love, of 
their own fame, existing before they had it in their power to measure 
the long trail of glory they were destined to leave behind them, by any 
straining through the gloom of the ignorance and barbarism that had 
gone before. I could instance, indeed, some passages from the very 
earliest writings of Greece, in which the love of fame is expressed with 
a more immediate and penonal reference, but yet most touchingly apart 
" • from any vanity of desire. What can possibly be more simple and 
deepljr affecting than the noble and beautiful lines which Thucydides 
quotes in the thii’d book of his history, in illustration of the usages of 
Delos? They are immediately opfxised to Mr. Hazlitt’s inference, that 
the love of fame must necessarily be associated with the knowledge of 
its existence; nor yet do they contradict the more ideal and abstracted 
definition of the sources of the passion, which 1 have preferred to at¬ 
tribute, as a more general rule, to the great Greek autliors. They appear 
to me to occupy precisely that middle ground between the personal and 
present, the ideal and future, which will assist us in determining the 
question with refereiiee to Shakspeare. They moderate the sublimity of 
fame by conceiving it possible during life; they humanize it, by asso¬ 
ciating with it emotions of thankfulness and gratitude ; they test it, in 
a word, by a principle of sympathy with the feelings of others, which, 
personal as it is, is yet capable of the sublimest exaltation. They occur 
in the Homeric hymn to Apollo :— 

aytf, /iJii ’A*SkXii>¥ ’ApriftiSi 

^arat. ifttTa St km fttriiftfh 

ft¥nr»9(^ iirtiri »tv 'Ttt 

MaV dvllptirai ritXicru^iat aXXii i^tXfup 

** tS Ktu^etif Tif S' uftftn rihicrdf daiSi* 

“ Sv^aSt ^aiXtirai, xa'i rtai ftaXirvat j” 

S’ IV /KaXec trxfai v^aK^ivxef 
** ryfXas eJ»ir Si X/« tv» <rai!raX<iirir(], 

vau vrdtetiftitianvii* i^itniatmt daiiati'’ 

The charm of these lines * is extreme ; and if the unwelcome re¬ 
searches of the commentators since the Greek historian are indeed to 
be received t, we should be glad that they could carry them further, and 
produce more productions of this Cyneethns of Chios, who ^vrite8 with 
such truly Homeric simplicity. It was reserved for the Romans to com¬ 
mon-place the love of fame, by indulging it purely in the vainest sense 
of their own existence, and with the commonest emulation of the glory 
of the Greeks. Here, indeed, as in every other thing, though they polished 
their own language and pitched their instruments with admirable skill, 
they could only poorly imitate the spirit of the more illustrious nation. 

It is with eloquent and characteristic truth that Mr. Walter Savage 
Landorf accuses them of having always glared over their thin and 

• We have supplied tkelast frota the hymnitself; Thucydides does not quote it* 

•j" Si i TAvpauiat ~l7as «• K«t tmp iart u.<fa(i%patp 'Opt^^av arattifadrup top Uf ^AfaXXur* 
yiy^ccftfilpap Sfcpap Xiytrai/ arara/atKipau.—iShAo/iast U> Pindar. 

J I cannot i the upportuiiity which is afTorded me by the mention of this 
admired naim m connexion with the subject of Greek and Roman letters, to quote 
a passage lliliistration of this superiority of the Greeks, from one of his “ Iiqagi- 
it^ry Conversations," hitherto, I believe, privately ciraHlated. I have been favoured 
with a sight of it by my friend Mr Leigli Hunt, who sympathizes with Mr. Landor, 
Sept. —VOL. XLV. NO. CI.XXVII. E 
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flimsy gaberdines with “ bright feathers from the wide-spread downs of 
Ionia and the richly-cnltivated rocks of Attica.** I may quit this part 
of the subject with a passage I have had called to my recollection ftom 
Hesiod, who, in lamenting its hard achievement and uncertain con¬ 
tinuance,— 

yxg rs ttaxn (riXtriu- 
’Pir® afyetXin Jj * 

recognizes emphatically the existence of a desire for fame. 

It is clear, then, that the reasons which have been advanced ’in ex¬ 
planation of Shakspeare’s having entertained no such feeling in his 
writings, fail in this analogy. It would have been better to have found 
out exactly the sentiments he entertained on the point, than to have 
speculated with endless ingenuity. Shakspeare confesses them dis¬ 
tinctly more than once in the course of his sonnets. Hi» feelings are 
extremely curious and interesting, and can be only perhaps justly ap¬ 
preciated by keeping in view what I have said respecting the tendencies 
of the personal triumphs of actors, and the exalted and ideal character of 
a true poet’s worship of fame. But I reserve any further remark until 


because he enjoys, with that truly fine writer, the rare advantage of being, on 
matters of this sort, himself a Greek—that is, of entertaining them in a truly 
Greek spiiit. Panteiiis and Polybius are speaking with Scipio; Panetius describes 
the condition of his country :— 

“ Our ancient institutions in part exist: we lost the rest when we lost the sim¬ 
plicity of our forefathers. Let it l)e our glory that we have resisted the most 
populous and wealthy nations, and that, having been conquered, we have been con¬ 
quered l»y the most virtuous ; that every one of our cities hath produced a greater 
number of illustrious men than all the remainder of the earth around us ; that no 
man can anywhere enter his hall or portico, and see the countenances of his ances¬ 
tors from their marble columels, without a commemorative and grateful sense of 
obligation to us ; that neither his solemn fea.sts nor his cultivated fields arc silent 
on it; that not the lamp which shows him the giad faces of his children, and pro¬ 
longs his studies, and watches by his rest; that not the ceremonies whereby he 
hopes to avert the vengeance of the gods, nor the tenderer ones whereon are founded 
the affinities of domestic life, nor finally those vvliich Iqad toward another, would 
have existed in liis country, if Greece had not conveyed them. Bethink thee, 
Scipio, how little hath been done by any other nation to promote the moral dignity, 
or enlarge the social pleasures, of tlie human race. What parties ever met, in their 
most populous cities, for the enjoyment of liberal and speculative conversation ? 
What Alcihiades, elated with Avar and glory, turned his youthful mind from general 
admiration, and fjom the clieers and caresses of coeval friends, to strengthen and 
purify it under the cold reproofs of the aged P What Aspasia led Philosophy to 
smile on Love, or taught Love to reverence Philosophy P These, as thou knowest, 
are not the safest guides for either sex to follow; yet in these were united the 
gravity and the graces of wisdom, never seen, never imagined, out of Atjiens. 

“ I Avotild not offend thee by comparing the genius of the Roman people with 
ours : the offence is removable, and in part removed already, by thy band. The 
little of sound learning, the little of pure wit, that hath appeared in Rome from 
her foundation, hath been concentrated under thy roof; one tile would cover it. 
Have Ave not Avalked together, O Scipio I by starlight, on the shores of Surrentum 
and Baiffi, of Ischia and Caprea, and hath it not occurred to thee that the heavens 
themselves, both what we see of them and what lieth above onr vision, are peopled 
with our heroes and heroines ? The ocean, that roars so heavily in the ears of 
other men, hath for us its tuneful shells, its placid nymphs, an^its beneficent 
ruler. The trees of the forest, the .flowers, the plants, are passed IpiliscrimiHately 
elsewhere ; they waken and warm our affections ; they mingle Avith the objects of 
our worship; they breathe the spirit of our ancestors; they lived in our form ; 
they spoke in our language ;^hey suffered as our daughters may suffer; the deities 
revisit them with pity; and some (we think) dwell among them," 
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I shall have placed the reader in distinct possession of the passage 
alluded to. 

Nothing can exceed the impressiveness with which he conveys at all 
times a consciousness of his own erf^nius. On this score he has neither 
doubt nor fear. In one of those delicious effusions to his young friend 
which are to be found in, the sonnets (I have already remarked upon 
them), and which in their exquisite sensibility and touching abandon¬ 
ment of manner always remind me of Catullus, (as indeed they bear a 
still niore striking likeness to much of the poetry of that beautiful writer 
in the reception they have hitherto received, in the unaccountable con¬ 
struction—unaccountable both in feeling and scholarship—which 
scholars have put upon them;) he asks— 

“ Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 
nouf»h winds do shake the darling buds of May, 

And summer’s lease hath all too short a date.” 

and at the close exclaims with proud but unselfish consciousness— 

“ But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 

Nor shall death brag thou wander’st in his shade. 

When in eternal lines to time thou growest; 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see. 

So long live* this, and this gives life to thee!” * 

So in the following sonnet, t Again, with no idle vanity, but in the 
confidence of surpassing genius— 

‘‘ Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.’’'.j! 

The same feeling is expressed in the sixtieth, the sixty-third, 'the 
sixty-fifth, and other sonnets.§ In none of these, however, is the 
slightest personal association mingled with the consciousness of genius. 
When he suffers the idea of himself to intrude, it is by subduing within 
the range of a more lotiching unselfishness the feeling of the Homeric 
hymn I have quoted, where the <j)oor blind poet desires to be remem¬ 
bered by the virgins of Delos— 

“^hen that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away. 

My life hath in this line some interest. 

Which for memorial still with thee shall stay.”|| 

This is merely the satisfaction of a private emotion. And so where 
he writes what he calls some “ poor rude lines,” simply that “ though 
they be outstripped by every pen,” tliey should still be reserved “ for 
my love, not for their rhyme.” ^ It is expressed variously, but always 
with the same submissive feeling. 

In the eighty-first sonnet he explicitly excepts the world from any 
share in these hopes of his sympathy and tenderness. Here is the de¬ 
tailed expression of his sentiments on the subject Jof public faine.^ It 
is in this sonnet be has unburdened himself so clearly on that subject, 
that his worol cannot be misunderstood. I shall lay them before the 
reader entire. 


* Sonnet 18, f Sonnet 19. J Sonnet 56. 

^ Sonnets 100, 101, 107. &c. &c. |j Sonnet 74. IT Sonnet 32. 
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“ Or I shall live your epitaph to make. 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten ; 

From hence your memory death cannot take, 

Althousrh in me each part will be forgotten. 

Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 

Though I, once gone, to all the world must die. 

The earth can yield me but a common grave. 

When you entombed in men’s eyes sfiall lie. 

Your monument shall be my gentle verse. 

Which eyes not yet created shall o'er read; 

And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse. 

When all the breathers of this world are dead; 

You still shall live (such \irtue hath my pen) 

Where breath most breathes—even in the mouths of men*." 

That is—for so I believe this sonnet will be universally read—Shak¬ 
speare, intensely conscious of his genius, conscious with the first Greek 
writers of the power he had of conferring immortality on others, was 
ignorant or careless of the personal glory it would associate with his own 
name. Secure of the eternal life of his writings, he was content that 

“ His dame be buried where his body is-f.” 

lie worshipped the love of fame, as a writer, with the purest possible 
worship,—sucli as 1 have already described the homage paid to the ideal 
and abstracted life of thoughts which once born can never die, but must 
run down in a never-ending course to distant ages. As a man, it may 
bo, he was content with fame as the actor seeks it, in the present triumph 
of one glorious hour. He may have felt that it was a dangerous thing 
to trust to posterity the payment of such a huge debt of fame as would 
be due on his wonderful writings.* He preferred to cancel the debt as 
a personal matter in favour of the great spirit of humanity of which 
these writings ^(‘emed the pure emanation. His personal pretensions 
w'erc really notln.ig, in the vastness and splendour of the works his ima¬ 
gination had given to the wwld. Not that he valued fame little, or loved 
it less. There is no blessing wc have deserved, and yet failed to set a 
just value on. But, as I have argued, he lovetl it, in reference to his 
writings, in its purest and most abstracted shape. Through his life lie 
had been doomed to feel that it w’as the very glory of his .genius, its 
wonderful universality, which prevented his own entire appreciation 
among his contemporaries. When Falstatf followed Lear, and Hamlet 
succeeded Falstaff, no one seems to have thought of /tim. They thought 
of nai lire, not of one of nature’s children, “ a man of our infirmity.” 
This was a lesson for himself, and he thought it wiser therefore to fling 
Ills love of personal fame during life into the immediate applauds of the 
actor’s hour, and to leave the f-’ine of his works to be an enduring “ mo¬ 
nument without a tomb,”—associate with no sense of mortality. 

And this waf wisdom. The world has taken care that he lost nothing 
by such noble carelessness and proud modesty. Let us turn for an instant 
to a picture of a different description drawn by the hand of a first-rate 
master. Fancy,” says Doctor Johnson, in one of the very finest 
specimens of his style— “ fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with 
what temper] Milton surveyed the silent progress of his work, and 
marked its repuUilion stealing its way in a kind of suhtetraneous current 

f Sonnet 12, 
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through fear and silence. I cannot but conceive him calm and conhdent, 
little disappointed, not at all dejected, relying on his own merit with 
steady consciousness, and waiting without impatience the vicissitudes of 
opinion, and the impartiality of a future generation.” The result in 
both cases has been sanctioned by an admiring, a wondering, and most 
grateful posterity. , 

•. And the course in each case was wisely ordered and tempered. Fora 
patiept reliance on posterity was necessary to the sustainmeatof Milton’s 
works,’enconipasscd as they w'ere with danger and present darkness; 
necessary, too, to the sustainment of himself, devoted to the work of 
imagination as to the work of duty—a poet, a patriot, and a prophet— 
who had chosen in this world “labour and intense study” as his portion 
of life, in tlie ardent hope that wdth their assistance, and “ by devout 
prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and know¬ 
ledge, and send out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 
touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases,” he might “ perhaps leave 
sfmiething so written to after times, as they should not willingly let die.” 
This was the religions zeal of the poetical faith of Milton; this made a 
far posterity the present listeners to his work; and brought to his ear 
from a yet remoter time, the applauses of his own “ Perfect Common¬ 
wealth.” (Is that anticipation to be fulfilled with the rest? 

“ Aspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 

Terrasque, tractuSque maris, coelumque profundum 
Aspice, venturo lEetentur ut omnia sacclo J” 

But be that as it may, the hope was not denied to Milton.) His lot 
seemed cast like that of the old sage^ and poets of Greece and Rome, 
and he sought the glory of personal association with them—with 

“ Blind Thamyris, and blind Mivonides, 

And Tiresius, and Phineus, prophets old." 

Shakspeare was, in all respects, the reverse of this. He w as a player 
and a writer of plays. His desire of fame as a man (for without this, 
in some shape, it woulcf be perhaps impossible to exist) was satisfied by 
the nature of his profession, by thb triunijihs which acting showers down 
upon the greatest actors and docs not altogether withhold from the 
worst,—while, his personal Ifbpes of after fame liaving merged into the 
more exalted sense of the unconfinable uuiversality of his genius, he 
carelessly left his works to the mercies of his friends the players, to the 
criticisms of Voltaire, and Rymer, and Chateaubriand, or to any other 
of the accidents that might be waiting for them in their sure voyage 
down the*stream of everlasting time. He did not care to voyage with 
them. If it is probable that the bad jokes in his plays were the pas¬ 
sages most applauded by Quijen Elizabeth and her maids of honour, this 
easy and personally indifferent conclusion he had come to, must 
have, saved him many a heartache. In a word, the character of his 
life and habits—in all respects the reverse of those of Milton—were 
precisely of that description which forbade him to care to embody hia 
personal identity in a reputation after death, of which he saw’ so much 
reason to be little tenacious while living—beyond the glory of an 
hour. And has he not in this bequeathed, in addition to his works, the 
great lesson to his fellow men—that they who desire to stand greatest 
in the eyes of others, must learn first “ to be nothing in their own ?** 
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Intensely conscious of his genius, he pays to it only the purest 
homage. He scorns to console himself for the sneers or insults of fools 
while living, by fancying he might be the idol of wiser men|to come; 
and he is the more sensible of the power those men would worship, in 
proportion as he is careless whether they worship him. This, after all, 
I take to be the truest realization of fame, rejecting personal desire. 
In that, it rejects also every sort of applause* which may still, even in 
remote time, he mingled with it, and accepts only the flattery which is 
identified with the source of genius itself—with truth and mture. 
Shakspeare never thought he would be the better for the breakfasts, 
dinners, and suppers, that have been eaten in^his personal commemoration 
since his death, and he is not the better for them. Shakspeare Clubs 
and Shakspeare Jubilees have, I verily believe, diminished the number 
of Shakspeare’s readers. All they do is to save people the trouble 
of thinking precisely why and how they should admire him. They sub¬ 
stitute literary coxcombry for a true appreciation of letters. They vul¬ 
garize genius by reducing it to the level of the stomach, and can only 
propose to ascend the highest heaven of a wonderful imagination by help 
of eating and drinking, by legs of mutton, and dainty viands. The 
only thing they would really care to know about Shakspeare personally, 
I believe to be simply whether he ever stole a buck from Sir Thos. 
Lucy—because that is a circumstance which falls in amazingly with their 
peculiar notions. But why should I do morp on this subject than give 
Foote’s inimitable description of a Shakspeare Jubilee ? I quote it 
from one of his farces—“ A jubilee, as it hath lately appeared (Foote is 
referring to that of 1769, but these things arc all of the same sort), is 
a public invitation circulated and urged by puffing, to go post without 
horses, to an obscure borough without representatives, governed by a 
mayor and aldermen who arc no magistrates, to celebrate a great poet 
whose own works have made him immortal—by an ode without jioetry, 
music without melody, dinners without victuals, and lodging without 
beds—a masquerade where half the people are without masks, a horse¬ 
race knee deep in water—fireworks that stubbornly refuse to emit a 
spark—and a gingerbread amphitheatt'e that tumbles to pieces, like a 
house of card, as soon as it is finished.” Such are the personal re¬ 
wards with which we moderns acknowledge the glory of fame, and so 
we apotheosize Shakspeare! 


Chapter V. 

THE MELANCHOLY, DISCONTENT, AND SELF-ACCUSINGS OF 

SHAKSPEARE. 

^ When Dante, in his sublime Puroatorio, discovered an exact por¬ 
trait of his own sufferings by exhibiting with a terrible and designed obscu¬ 
rity the misery of a man who, stripping his visage of all shame, and 
trembling in his very vitals, places himself in the public way and stretches 
out his hand for charity,—he bequeathed an awful lesson to humanity. 
When, in the Paradiso, he meets the shade of his ancestor, and is told that 
he shall prove how salt is the taste of the bread of others, and how hard 
the road is going up abd down the stairs of others,—he predicted the lot 
of hundreds of men of genius that were to succeed him, and behold in 
that shape of mighty want only a terrible shadowing forth of their own. 
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It is out of such sufferings indeed that the medicinal gums” of poetry 
have been most frequently distilled. The muse gives what men deny. 
If she is the bane, she has tl»e antidote—if she exaggerates the actual 
chances of poverty, she can annihilate at least its ideal evils. A great 
poet has said that men are cradled into poetry by wrong, and it is cer¬ 
tain that, as Francis Beaumont sings, no more 

“ than the man 

That travels through the burning deserts, can, 

When he is beaten with the raging sun. 

Half-smothered in the dust, have power to run 
From a cool river, which himself doth find, 

Ere he be slaked”— 

can the true poet, who is afflicted by poverty or wrong, withhold him¬ 
self from venting his emotions in the highest strains of poetry. Thus 
are the noxious particles of evil in such hard destinies completely car¬ 
ried off from the world, and' the forked shafts of misery played with 
unhurt! 

Shakspeare was not exempted from this ordinary fate of poets. His 
struggles with poverty, so far as they are actually known to us, I have 
already traced in these pa])ers. To these I may add some illustrative 
passages from Ins own confessions. In one sonnet he exhibits to his 
friend the picture of his life, in hours of labour “ hastening to their 
end ”— , 

•.i 

“ Each changing place with that which goes before v 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend*.” 

and on another occasion he affectingly complains of being “ debarr’d 
the benefit of rest,” for that 

“ day’s oppression is not eas'd by night. 

But day by night and night by lay oppress’d ; 

And each, though enemies to cither’s reign. 

Do in consent shake hands to torture 7ne, 

The one by toil, the other to complain 
How far I tbil, still farther off from theet.’’ 

Struggle as he may, he cannot tlfrow off the heavy weight of this,— 

“ —day doth daily draw ray sorrows longer. 

And night doth niglitly make grief’s strength seem stronger!” 

But yet it is not poverty and the necessities of toil that enter into the 
soul of the poet, so much as what he sees outside, and beyond, that 
“working-day world” that is immediately around him. Observe the 
foliowiti^ sonnet. It is a proof to me that there is, perhaps, more of 
Shakspeare’s personal feeling disguised in “ Hamlet ” than in all the 
rest of his plays together:— 

“ Tired with all these, for restful death i cry,— 

As, to behold desert a beggar born. 

And needy nothingtrimm’din jollity. 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gilded honour shamefully misplaced. 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted. 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 

And strength by limping sway disabled. 


* Sonnet 60. 
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And art made tongue-tied by authority. 

And folly (doctor*like) controlling skill. 

And simple truth miscall’d simplicity. 

And captive Good attending captain Ill 
Tireu with all these, from these would I BE GONE* 1" 

But fate denies him this; and he acquiesces in her award as cheer¬ 
fully as he may. There is a peculiar charm’to me in the view of Shak- ^ 
speare’s character which these private memorials unfold. We never 
find that his personal regrets withhold him from his public duties. These 
he still performs. The offices of life are, to the conscientious man, more 
than life, and these the poet neglects not. If the world is bad, it is 
only by active exertion we can make it better. “ What, man ! ne’er 
jiull your hat upon your brow !” It is only in the solitude of his spirit, 
in the private recesses of his home and friendship, that his spirit falls 
back upon itself, and we discover the immortal poet pouring forth his 
mortal sorrows. He never confounded his knowledge with his imme¬ 
diate feelings and thoughts, and his griefs he kept for private circula¬ 
tion. It was a better mode than the poet Ovid’s, who was not content 
with being querulous in his banishment, but must make his readers so, 
by giving them volumes of Tristia. 

Augustus Schlcgel has said that he thinks Shakspeare considered 
the situation of a player as a degradation at first only, because he was 
seduced by the jpxample of his comrades to participate in their wild and 
irregulaiT manner of life. It is extremely probablei” proceeds that 
great critic, “ that, by the poetical fame which he acquired in the pro¬ 
gress of his career, he was the principal means of ennobling the stage, 
and bringing the situation of a player into better repute.” This is an 
’ 'genious suggestion, but in the remarks which have already fallen 
from me in the ci.ursc of these papers it has been sufficiently answered. 
Schlegel, in support of his opinion, quotes one sonnet which bears quite 
a different reference, and does not quote that one which characterizes 
the intrinsically humiliating tendency of acting, apart from any ill de- 
servings of its professors. Although I have treated of this subject in 
a former paper, this chapter of the Confessions would be incomplete 
without the quotation of a portion of these sonnets I have not hitherto 
given. The following is that affecting pas&hge, which I take to have 
been written before he had thrown off any of his great works, (it was 
published in Jaggard’s first surreptitious collection, and must have been 
written early,) and when, suddenly, he seems to have been startled with 
the thought, that, as a mere task-worker, he might cease to think his own 
thoughts, become subdued to the thoughts of others by daily ivorking 
in them, and be at last unable to give forth those wonderful creations, 
with the throes of which his breast was heaving then:— 

*' Oh, for my sake do you with Fortune chide 
The guilty Goddess of my harmful deed.s, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means which public manners breeds; 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand. 

And almost thence my nature is subdued * 

To what it works in, like the dyer's hand f 
Pity me, then, and wish T were renew'd.t 


* Sonnet 6G. 
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In this, addressed, as all the sonnets of this description arc, to 
his young friend, there is an evident allusion to the laxity of habits 
and manners which his profession had suffered him to indulge. The 
following is not quoted by Schlegel, but it is a curious and emphatic testi¬ 
mony, as I have before taken occasion to remark, that, whatever may 
have been his success as |m actor with the audience in impressing 
•them with the cunning of the scene, he most assuredly went for his 
acting to the only true source—his own heart. Well might he say 
that “ Re sold cheap what is most dear,” since he “ coined his heart for 
drachmas.” His “ own thoughts he gored ” that he might express the 
thoughts of others,—his own affections, newly reaped, he turned into a 
harvest of profit—for all but for himself! 

” Alas I His true, I have gone here and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view ; 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear. 

Made old offences of affections new ! 

Most true it is that I have looked on truth 
Askaunce and strangely 

It is not my purpose to occupy the reader further with a question 
I have already discussed, but I may be permitted to subjoin an extract in 
illustration of the manners of the audiences of those days at a new play 
(they have not greatly altered since), which were certainly not of a 
nature to subdue, at a later period of his life when he acted in plays he 
had written, this tendency of dislike to a profession wliich, in the jealous 
self-watchfulnessijpf his fine character, Sliakspeare had feared, from the 
first, might hurt his mind. Fancy the poet playing in one of his own 
tragedies, to such an audience as is described in the following extract! 
“ But the sport is at a new play to observe the sway and variety of 
opinion that passeth it. A man shall have such a confused mixture of 
judgment poured out in the throng there, as ridiculous, as laughter itself. 
One says he likes not the writing, another likes not the plot, another 
not the playing; and sometimes a fellow that oomes not tliere past 
once in five years, at a Parliament time or so, will be as deep mired in 
censuring as the best, and swear by God's foot he would never stir his 
foot to see a hundred such as that is !” Such is criticism still, and so 
“ For eighteerl^pence V)e sit 
The lord and judge of all fresh wit!” 

With his profession, then, notwithstanding its momentary triumphs, 
it is clear that Shakspeare was at heart discontented. I have before 
shown, tl^at as soon as the opportunity came within his reach, by acces¬ 
sion to considerable shares in the theatre, he removed his name from the 
list 01 ^ the company. His affection for his brother actors continued 
nevertheless, and his last will showed he had not forgotten them. He 
never vented his discontent on others. The very source of his weary 
sadness was the strength of his charity. The genius which made him 
feel more intensely, and suffer more strongly than other men, gave him 
more noble, means of complaint and of endurance. 

And truly they were tested to the uttermost. In one of his sonnets 
he speaks of the impression which “ vulgar scandalt” had stamped upon 
his brow. His “ friends” had not been so considerate as he. With 
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whi^t measure he meted, it was not meted to him again. The ill-fated 
pasaion which I have in former papers described, and the irregularities 
into which it betrayed him, would seem to have been turned, by every 
engine of gossip and slander, into the means of,charging him with 
gross imputations of vice. Stung to the quick by these reports, he 
breaks forth at last into the fDl|owing. A nobler lesson of rebuke to 
the mean baseness of slandel* wfdkheyer written:— 

“ ’Tis better to be vile, esteem’d. 

When not to be recwi'^^ploach of being ; 

And the just pleasure lost, Sybich is so deem'd 
Not by our feeling, but by'other's seeing. 

For why should others' false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood ? 

Or on my frailties why are frailer spies. 

Which in their wills count bad what I think good? 

No—I am that I am; and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own : 

I may be straight, though they themselves be bevel 
By their rank thoughts ray deeds must not be shown*.” 

And not the less conscious of his weaknesses was the divine poet, 
though the world’s exaggerated slanders Avrung from him this self- 
vindication. The contrast in his manner of turning from these scandals 
of the multitude, to repose, as it were, in the very strength of weak¬ 
ness, upon the bosom of his friend, bears with it a most affecting iu' 
structiveiiess. “ Wlien thou shalt be disposed,” he says, 

“ to set me light, 

And place my merit in the eye of scorn, 

Upon thy side against myself I’ll light t.’’ 

It is the fashion with many to confess their failings with an ostentatious 
air, as if they were ns good as other people’s virtues. Contrast this 
with the modesty of Shakspearc ! 

In a subsequent sonnet to his friend, he expresses with peculiar ten¬ 
derness a feeling of deep melancholy, which it is easy to see has bad 
its origin in some injustice on the part of the world :— 

“ No longer mourn for me when I am dead. 

When you shall hear the surly, sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 

From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell! 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot. 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

Or if (I say) you look upon this verse. 

When 1, perhaps, compounded am with clay, » 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse. 

But let your love even with my life decay,— 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan. 

And moeh you with me.alter I Ira gone If.” 

In another be says,— 

“ Let those who are in favour with their stars. 

Of public honour and proud titles boast, 

Whilst /, whom fortune of such triumph bars," 
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Aud the feeling has a still more striking illustration (meny could be 
adduced besides) in the ninetieth sonnet;— 

“ Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now,— 

Now, ^/lile the world is hent my deeds to cross. 

Join with the spite qf fortune, make me bow, 

And do not drop in for an after loss;— 

Ah I do not, whei>my be<ni,|jatl|ir’scaped this sorrow. 

Come in the rearward of I'.j^nquer d woe; 

Give not a windy night a morrow, 

To linger out a purposed iwerthrow ! 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last. 

When other petty grrefe have done their spite. 

But in the onset come ; so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of Fortune's might; 

And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 

Comy)ared with loss of thee, will not seem so*." 

It is impossible now to trace to their origin these complaints of wrong, 
hut that serious cause existed for them there can be little doubt. But 
observe how little they intlucnced his greater wTitings, unless to temper 
tliem with more benignant charity! It is a delightful matter of con¬ 
templation. He—the “so potent master,” the absolute governor of 
laughter and of tears, the creator of passion and of thought, who strung 
the very cliords of the human heart upon his lyre—is here exhibited 
wrestling like an ordinary man with the mean wrongs and petty accidents 
of tlie world, and yet leaving, in the record of those human sufi’erings, 
a lesson not less glorious or instructive than in the most godlike of lus 
intellectual triumphs. He does not attempt to bear away opposition 
or injury, however unjust, by solf-sufliciency or intolerance. He has ob¬ 
viously his wisdom stdl, lus strength, his power over others and himself. 
Bafflcil by the iinkhulness of his fellow-men, he will not use his genius 
to baffle the hopes of others. Feeling the wrongs of the world, he feels 
the allowances that may be made for them. “ Beautiful usages are 
remaining still, ardent hopes, radiant aspirations ! ” When Dante was 
injured by his fellow'-citfzens, he worked terrible vengeance on them in 
one of the sublimest of poems,—fiy the memory of his injuries pursued 
him even into the immensity of eternal light, and his unforgiving spirit, 
in the company of saints wd angels, “ darkened at the name of 
Florence.” Shakspeare, suffering from the sense of wrong (not perhaps 
so deeply, but in these cases the effect is ever in a great degree inde¬ 
pendent of the amount of grievance), simply utters to his friend an in¬ 
voluntary sonnet of complaint, which is felt, as we read it, not as a decla¬ 
ration published to the world, but as a secret whispered to a chosen ear; 
and after heaving this sigh, as it were, from the fidness of his heart, 
procee’ds to lay upon himself cheerfully the duties of life j to dream no 
more of the excesses of sorrow; but to teach us in immortal comedies 
and tragedies, that if every good quality and every gootl blessing were 
distributed in equal portions tnrough the world, there would be less of 
gratitude, less of submission, less of hope, less even of contentment; and 
that it is well for us that the web of our life is a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together; for that our virtues would be proud if our faults 
whipped them not, and our vices would despair if tJiey were not che- 
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rished by our virtues. This is the moral teaching of Shnkspeare’s 
melancholy and discontentment. Whatever may have been his private 
losses and sufferings, he used them simply for the purposes of •wisdom. 
He scorned to make the public a party to them, or tc»tbring the evil thing 
near them. If the yoke of life presses heavily on us, wc may use that very 
experience to make it light smd supportable to others. Shakspeare kept 
his personal emotions to himself, and gave the world his knowledge. 
There is not one of his deepest tragedies from which we do not feel after 
rending.it better disposed to be happv ourselves and kind to others. In 
})roportion to the greatness of the evil, is our sense and desire ’ of the 
opposite good excited. Even his “ Tiiiion of Athens,” which we may 
suppose the effusion of his mind when smarting most severely from 
recollected baseness and ingratitude, leaves with us b.'j[ually the effect of 
a noble satire against vice, or of an impassioned invocation of virtue. It 
is anything but an argument for spleen. 

Nor, be sure, did Shakspeare go unrewarded for this magnanimity of 
sorrow. It was his fortune, while he strove thus to alleviate the sorrows 
of others, to have his own lightened also. He felt his very calamity 

“ Sweeten in the suffering pangs it bears;” 
and after the wholesome exercise of his imagination and genius, 

“ return rebuked to my content. 

And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent*." 

Thus, the sonnet I am now about to quote is perhaps the most beautiful 
and pathetic picture that was ever painted, both of the afflictions by 
which life is embittered, and of the affections by which life is endeared; 
of the weary trials to which it is ex])Oscd, and of the pure and peaceful 
enjoyments with which its trials may be yet subdued;— 

“ When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state. 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries. 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate. 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 

Featured like him, like him with friends possess'd, 

Deftiring this mans art, and that man s scope. 

With that I most enjoy contented least: 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising. 

Haply I think on thee,—and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 
P’rom sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 

P’or thy sweet love remember’d such wealth brings. 

That then I scorn to change my state with kings +.” 

What manner of man might that be whose art or scope Shakspeare 
needed to desire! But this is a modesty inimitable as bis w'onderful 
writings,, and conveying to the heart, as I have already said, a lesson of 
equal.truth and beauty. Perhaps of gre|der. For in his writings the 
man, Shakspeare, soars above humanity like a god ; whereas, here w^e 
meet him on the common ground of suffering and necessity, which may 
be far more profitable to our moral sense, if, as the poet has said so 
beautifully, the human heart by which we live is kept in a sound and 
healthful state, not so much by gazing on the everlasting stars that are 
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above and at a distance from it, as by feeding on the humble roots that 
grow in the common path which we are destined to pass over, and in¬ 
haling the breath of those frail flowers of a day that spring up by its 
side. Sucii, so fragrant and so frail, are the sufferings pf the man, 
compared with the glorious achievements of the poet! How refreshing 
it is even to feel that this divine poet had his actual sufferings, when, as 
jn the sonnet we have just rSad, we see also that even from them his 
natural affections derived an impulse in which suffering, for the time, 
was Idsfe Besides, it is permitted us to trace through all these personal 
confessions a man of irresistible fineness and gentleness of nature; and 
this circumstance may add as much to the wisdom we derive from love, 
as the exhibition of Shakspeare’s intellect in his plays adds to the wisdom 
w'e confess in admiration. For love is not doc to intellect alone. In¬ 
tellectual powers are the leaders of the world (as Mr. Hunt remarked 
the other clay in one of his delightful css-iys,) but only for the purpose of 
guiding them into the promised land of peace and amiableness, or of 
showing them encouraging pictures of it by the way. They are no 
more the things to live with, or repose with, apart from the qualities of 
the heart and temper, than the means are without the end; or than “ a 
guide to {^pleasant spot is to be taken for the spot itself, with its trees, 
health, and cpiiet.” 

These remarks on the melancholy of Shakspeare may be appropriately 
closed with the following sonnet. It must have been written in the 
meridian of his life, while he was about forty, and before ^orae of his 
great plays were written. Yet it is not the only one in which he an¬ 
ticipates for himself a “ confined doom.”* Here he would seem to 
liave been immediately influenced by some distrust of the continuance of 
his intellectual strength; some dread that that which had nourished 
might consume him ; some fear that the muse might desert him, and 
leave tenantlcss a “ bare, ruin’d choir.” Vain fears !— 

“ That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 

Bare, ruin'd choirft, wherfi late the sioeet birds sang. 

Tn me thou seest the twilight of such day, 

• As after sun.set fadeth in the west, 

Which, by and by, black night doth take away. 

Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou sce’.st the glowing of such fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

•Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by !j 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong. 

To love that well which thou must leave ere Iong.’'t 

What inexpressibly touching images this fine sonnet conjures up 
before us ! What a noble comparison that is, of an avenue of trees with 
its upper branches leafless, to the vaulting of a gothic aisle witli its 
roof shattered,—and of both to the poet silenced by sickness or age, the 
husk of what he was, the empty image of his former beauty and glory! 

The “ confined doom” which Shakspeare anticipated was fated to be 
realized. Having lived long enough to realize an independence, as well * 


* Sonnet I 07 . t Sonnet 73. 
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as an immortal name, his life was suddenly closed. At the compata 
lively early age of fifty-two, while, with his own sweet Avon running 
gently near him, he may have contemplated years of quiet rest, on the 
23rd of Apfil, the anniversary of the day of his birth, he died ! 

So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 

All that this World is proud of.' From their spheres 
The stars of human glory are cast down; 

Perish the roses and the flowers of Kings, ^ ■ 

Princes, and Emperors, and the crowns and palms * 

Of all the Mighty, wither’d and consumed !” 

And so the life of the poet of eternal nature passed away, but his crown 
and palm arc destined to endure for ever! 

Chapter VI. 

SOME PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OP SIIAKSPEARE. 

It has been remarked witli truth tliat tlierc is no species of composi¬ 
tion, perhaps, so delightful, as that which presents us with personal cha¬ 
racteristics, or personal anecdotes, of eminent men. And if its chief 
charm be in the gratification of our curiosity, it is a curiosity at least that 
has its origin in enthusiasm. Wc are anxious to know all that is pos¬ 
sible to be learnt of tliose who have at any rate so honoured a place in 
our remembrance. “ Intellectual discoveries, or heroic deeds, though 
they shed a broad and lasting lustre round the memory of those that 
have achieved them, yet occupy but a small part of the life of any indi¬ 
vidual ; and we are not unwilling to penetrate the dazzling glory, and to 
see how the remaining intervals are filled up; to look into the minute 
details, to detect incidental foibles, and to be satisfied what qualities 
they have in corainon with ourselves, as well as distinct from us, entitled 
to our pity, or raised above our imitation.” 

A few such anecdotes and characteristics I shall now select from 
among those Shakspeare has himself confessed to, and present to the 
reader. They will need little note or comment. Did our personal 
knowledge of him even end with these, we should be safe from the labo¬ 
rious satire of Malone, who has written a long life of Shakspeare to 
show us that we know nothing about him, and can know nothing, ex¬ 
cept that lie was bom and died. The two latter circumstances indeed 
would have been by no means clear to Mr. Malone, had he not fortu¬ 
nately got hold of the parish register of Stratford. Most unfortunately 
he got hold of the curious painted monument of the poet at the same 
time, and, with the assistanci of the clerk or sexton, daubed it over with 
white paint! “ Methinks I see them at their work, the sapient trouble- 
tombs.” I wonder some voice did not arrest them— 

“ For Jesu’s sake forbear I ” 

in the words of the solemn and awful adjuration on the grave-stone 
beneath: 

“ Blest be the man that spares these stones 1 ” 

That “ monumental bust,” now so whitewashed and bedaubed, once 
represented the poet in his habit as he lived, and fully bore out the re¬ 
port of Aubrey, that he was a ** handsome, well-shaped man.” Thought 
and intellectual exertion, however, would seem before his death to have 
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(lone the work of years upon him. When he was little past forty, he 
says to his friend, in evident allusion to himself— 

“ When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 

And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field- 
—'in another he speaks of his mistress— 

“ Thus vainly thitfking that she thinks me young, 

' ■- Although she knows my days are past the bestt." 

—in a* third he tells us of his looking into his glass and finding himself 
“’Bated and chopp’d witli tann’d antiquityJ.” 

and in a subsequent allusion to his friend, he speaks with a touching self- 
reference— 

“Against my love shall be, as I am now. 

With time's injurious hand crush’d ando’erworn; 

When hours have drain’d his blood, and fill’d his brow 
With lines and wrinkles ; when his youthful morn 
Hath traveb'd on to age’s sleepy night§."— 

We have no mention in all these, however, of any change in his au¬ 
burn hair and beard, which were given so strikingly in the coloured bust. 
It is most probable indeed that they remained to the last—full, luxii- 
riant, and unchanged—for Shakspeare hated wigs! scorning to 

“ Make a summer of another's green, 

Ilobi)ing the old to dress his beauty new.” 

On this point indeed he speaks more earnestly, and with a slight mixture 
of scorn,—in referring to former days, 

“ Before these b-astard signs of fair were born, 

Or durst inhabit on a living brow; 

Before the golden tresses of the dead, 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away, 

^ To live a second life on second head,— 

^ ' Ere beauty's dead fleece made another gayl|!” 

And that Shakspeare wag so sensible of the beauties of his person (in 
common with many eminent poets whom I cannot stop to name), as to 
seek to set them off to the utmost possible advantage, may be detected 
in llie illustration of the following sonnet. The same feeling is observ¬ 
able, moreover, in the sensitiveness with which we have seen him view 
the efl'cets of thought or time in planting his brow “ with lines and 
wrinkles— 

“ Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth. 

Painting Ihy outward w'alls so costly gay ? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 

Shall worms, inhentors of this excess. 

Eat up thy charge! ?’’ 

That the piet besides was not only costly, but tasteful in his dress, I 
think is intimated in another passage, when he gives us u good-humoured 
sneer at those who glory in their 

“ Garments, though nm-fangled ill**." 

* Sonnet 2* f Sonnet 138. J Sonnet 62. 5 Snun®* 63. 

H Sonnet 68. The same feeling is expressed more than once in his plays—in the 
“ Merchant of Venice,” and “ Timon of Athens,” for instance. 

f Sonnet 146. ** Sonnet 91. 
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It ■would not be difficult perhaps to associate with another circum¬ 
stance the feeling I have here illustrated. Shakspeare was lame. He 
was, like him who, of all since, has alone approached him in point of 
invention—dear and ever-honoured Sir Walter Scott—a “ halting fel¬ 
low.” Upon these personal defects of poets, with reference to their 
action both upon the public and personal character, Mr. Moore has 
some excellent remarks in his life of Lord Byron which may be 
found applicable here. The lameness of Shakspeare is clearly made 
out, I think, by his sonnets, though perhaps lees clearly in thop^ where 
it is distinctly mentioned than in others where it is implied. These 
lines, for instance :— 

“ As a decrepit father takes delight 

■Jo see his active child do deeds of yo'ith, 

So /, made lame bp fortune's dearest spite. 

Take all ray comfort of thy worth and truth,”*—■ 

may be taken simj'ly (though I do not think them so), as a meta¬ 
phorical allusion. He is more unequivocal where he subsequently 
exclaims, in the triumph of the heart over circumstances of disad¬ 
vantage— 

“ So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised 1” 

—though, in another passage, he again uses the word in a sense which 
might certainly be urged as merely metaphorical— 

“ Say that thou did’st forsake riie for some fault. 

And I will comment upon that offence ; 

Speak of my lameness, and J straight will halt; 

Against thy reasons making no defence !”t 

Tlie slight uncertainty in which the question remains, however, is, to 
my mind, set at rest by the frequent allusions that are made in these 
confessions of t'.c poet to his habit of riding on horseback. I will 
quote one passage, in which he tells us a somewhat startling anecdote of 
himself, which is relieved, however, at the close, by a beautiful and 
tender self-rebuke— , 

“ The beast that bears me, tired with my woe. 

Plods dully on to bear that weight in me. 

As if by some instinct the wretch did know 

His rider loved not speed; being made from thee : 

The bloody .spur cannot prmioke him on. 

That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide. 

Which heavily he amv^en with a groan. 

More sharp to me than spurring to hts side."% 

Other passages might be quoted, as when he says— • 

“ O, what excuse will my poor beast then find. 

When swift extremity can seem but slow ?’'$ 

—but enopgh has been advanced to establish the fact I have mentioned 
as corroborative of the supposition of Shakspeare’s infirmity. 

Th# seventy-seventh Sonnet presents to us a pleasing and character- 
istic*%?Jecdote. Shakspeare sends his young friend a blank table-book, 
with a few lines of excellent advice. The reader will he reminded of 
Lord Orrery’s similar gift and verses to Swift on his birth-day:— 


* Sonnet 37> 


f Sonnet SO. 


X Sonnet 00. 


$ Sonnet 51. 
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“ Look, what thy memory cannot contain 

Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt find 
Those children nurs’d, deliver’d from thy brain. 

To take a new acquaintance of thq mind. 

These offices, so oft as (hou wilt look, 

Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy book,’”*' 

His friend, we learn, (frijin the hundred and twenty-second Sonnet) 
"returned the gift in kind. It is delightful to he allowed to follow the 
poet*tlius into the private graces and courtesies of life. 

The following passage in the Confessions startled me not a little. 
Could Shaksj)carc have seen the vision of a fiUnro Ryiner abusing the 
“ tragedies of the last age,” and spying out a commonplace want of 
originality in Tfamlct and Othello ? 

“ If there be nothing new, but that, which is. 

Hath been heforo, how arc our brains he"ailed. 

Which, labouring for inrention, bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former c/nld 

In a subseipicnt sonnet he shows how deeply he felt that the duty of 
a [loot \vas to universalize, and not to— 

“ Keep invention in a noted \veed.”J 

Shukspeare occasionally alludes to his birth as humble— 

“ Thy love is better than high birth to mc.'*^ 

I shall elosc this mention of a few of the personal thonglits ami 
characteristics of Shakspeare with two passages from his Coiifosious, of 
illimitable beauty. I should have [ilaccd the first in ihe jireci'diiig 
(■lia[)ter, but that it illustrates a feeling, which, in its calm ami sweet 
indulgence of sorrow, is far removed from melancholy. Who is there, 
among the gayest of the gay, that has not .tficn cxpciiencod it? 

“ When to ihe sessions of sweet silent thought 
1 summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 

And with «ld woes new wail iny dear time’s waste: 

Then can I drown an eye unused to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, 

*' And weep afiesh love's long since cancell’d woel ’H 

The other, a compliment to his mistress, indicates most interestingly 
the chivalrous turn of Shakspcarc’s taste and reading— 

“ When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see. descriptions of the fairest wights, 

, And beauty 7 naking beautiful old rhyme. 

In praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights,— 

Then in ihe blazon of sweet beauty’s best 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have express’d 
Even such a beauty as you master now !”1[ 

Shakspeare was ever beautifully uuenvious. He alludes more than 
once to one or two of his contemporaries, whom he calls “better spirits” 
than he : he was passionately fond of Spenser; and passionately fond, 
too, of music, as is evident from the charming eighth sonnet, and many 

* Sonnet 77* f Sonnet 69. J Sonnet 7t>* § Sonnet 91. 

II Sonnet 30. % Sonnet IOC. 
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others. But.I have closed my quotations for the present. He was not 
the less great because he admitted the greatness of others. It is better 
to rise above rivalry tlian to trample it down. 


ClIAPTKH VII* 

•' 

STIAKSPliAIlE’s FKIEND. , 

• 

The ]>assages quoted in the last three cliapters of these “ Confessions,” 
with one or two niarked exceptions, ifo from Sonnets addiessed to tliis 
nameless Immortal. They illustrate the, new 1 have already taken of 
the ])eciiluir eircumslances under vvhicli the ‘rieridship was formed 
(“ Mew Monthly Magazine,” vol. xliii. p. ‘^09)—of those individual 
sjmpatliies for which it supplied an outlet, of that want of Shakspearc’s 
heart it was destined to supply. It would be easy to show, further, that 
I heic w as scarcely any of his emotions that were not poured forth to 
tins youth j mnotions the intensest and most jirofound—acute some¬ 
times even to selfishness, but e\])ressed at all times with une(]ualled 
tcndiTiiess, modesty, purity, and love. Here, as I have said, was the 
pillow ids spirit reposed on ; here too w'as the objeet to whicdi he elung, 
as connecting him in actual life with the moral beauty and sweetness of 
the world. To his friend he might speak, _iu the wmrds of a coiiteni- 
jioraiy poet in a case not tjuile dissimilar— 

“ To yon 1 have unelasp'd my burden’d son], 

Emptied the stor(‘-hon.-.e of rny tlioughts and heart, 

Made myself jioov of secrets : have not left 
Another word untold, which liath not spoke 
All what I ever durst, or think, or know !” 
liittle remail'.' for me now to add, except to notice some circumstances 
of a singular character that occurred in the course of this friendship. 
The silly imputations to which some of its expressions have given rise 
wer(“ disproved in a former paper. Tliey recoil yii the snggestors. Such 
expressions have heeome unfamiliar now', as such friendships, T fear, 
arc less frequent, hut they distiiigiiisfied all the romantic intercourse of 
the, time, and of that which succeeded. So spoke young Milton to 
his Deodiiti, CowlcN to Ins Jlervey, Snei<ling to his Carew, Davenant 
to his I'hidymion Porter and Henry Jermyn. 'i’he personal love of 
Sha'xspeaic for the youth was indeed increased and exalted by the, 
peculiar cireiimstances of their connexion, and partook of something 
wJiieh, in the very depth and subtlety of its refinement, the most romuiitie 
of Ollier friendships have wanted. A sense of personal beauty w'as 
uricjiieslioTiahly mixed up with it, hut it is the feeling iii its highest 
abstiaetioii, and, in the very dejith of its purity, voluptuously refined. 
It acted, indeed, simply as the conductor to his imagination. And the 
friendship with wliich it was eoiniected did a similar service to his 
heart, in giving satisfaction to those individual yearnings and sympathies 
which, with all his power above the earth, kept him bound a prisoner 
upon it, and which, in all the, intellectual triumphs to which they served 
to contribute, bad found no outlet for themselves. It is a sovereign law 
of the imagination, 

“ That if it would but apprehend some joy. 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy,” 
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and this has forcible illustration here. Finally, I will warn the sus¬ 
picious reader of what a very honest old writer, Webbe, has said of 
susi)icious readers, in a discourse of poetry, “ Theyr nyce opinion 
overshooteth the poet’s meaning: it theyr foolysh construction, not 
hys writing, that is blameablc. We must prescrybe to no wryters (much 
lesse to poets) in what sortc they should vttcr theyr conceyts.” 

• , The personal beauty of the youth had an efi'eminate grace— 

• “A woman’s face, with nature’s own hand painted. 

Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ; 

A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 

With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion !”* 

Tliese allusions, however, it is clear, owe their immediate origin to 
that distracting conflict of passion in which his mistress lield him. lie 
turns for relief to— 

“ Where I may not remove nor be removed ;”t 

and is urged to a coiit- ast which would not otherwise suggest itself. 
Oliserve how beautifully, in a subsequent passage, he strives to con- 
s«jle himself in the truth of his friend’s love for the falsehood of his 
mistress— 

“-it is biiilded far from accident. 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled discontent :''J 

—and in anotlier sonnet we find him expressing the peculiar nature of 
lliis love ill terms of inexpressible sweetness, the secret of its'calm 
superiority over the turbulence of passion, the companionship of its 
sympathy, the angelic source of its consolations— 

“ Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 

Hung with the trophies of ray lovn-s gone. 

Who all their parts of me to thee did give ; 

That due of many now is thine alone, 

Their images I loved 1 view in thee.'’^ 

What a triumphant vindication of his friendship, of Jiis “ dear reli¬ 
gious love,” is this ! * 

'rhree years of uninterrupted intercourse certainly passed between 
them ; it is probable, many moff!— 

“ To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 

For as you were, when first your eye I eyed. 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters’ cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride ; 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned ; 

In process of the seasons nave I seen 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned. 

Since first 1 saw you fresh, which yet are green. 

Ah! yet doth beauty, like a dial hand. 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived,|| 

So your sweet hue—” 


* Sonnet 20. f Sonnet 26. J Sonnet 124. § Sonnet 31. 

II Sonnet 104. This passage of the ’'dial-hand” seems to me to explain the exact 
reference of the much-contested lines in Othello :— 

But, alas ! to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 
To point his slow, unmoving finger at 1” 

»2 
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Some interruptions, however, occurred shortly after this, and the youth 
complained to his friend. Shakspeare prays him lo believe that, thotinU 
absent, he has not been “ false of heart.” Still he says, referring to 
their friendship— 

That is my home of love, if I have ranged. 

Like him that travels, I return again !*" 

—and then, alluding to the reports of his bewildering passion whioti 
had reached the youth, he tenderly subjoins— 

“ Never believe, tbongh in my nature reigned 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood. 

That it could so preposterously be stained. 

To leave for nothing all thy sum •'>f good ; 

For nothing this wide universe 1 call. 

Save thou, my rose, in it thou art my all!” 

These reports increase, nevertheless, and with them the slanders under 
which the poet so deeply suffered. lie will not have liis friend hhare 
them— 

“ Those blots that do with me remain 

Without thy help by me be borne alone,” 

adding with a charming and generous tenderness— 

“ I may not evermore acknowledge thee. 

Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame ; 

Not thou with public kindness lioiiour me, 

. Unless thou take that honour from thy namet.” 

But the effect of these reports upon flie youth ? What must he not 
liave been thinking meanwhile of that “ brow of Egypt ” which could 
so fascinate his friend, and be “ the love, the spell, the bane of Antony ?” 
Misery for the poet! In proportion as his tender apologies came 
thickening to his friend, curiosity to witness the object of them was 
exaggerated to a disease. These are what Shakspeare himself has 
calk'd the “ toys of desperation such as have made people sometimes, 
as they stand looking over a cauldron of boiling water, feel a strong 
propensity to throw themselves into it! TJie youth saw her at last, 
and he w'as beautiful, and she imperious to be loved ! The poet swiftly 
suspected,— • 

" To win mo soon lo hell, my female evil 

Tempteth my better angel from my side. 

And would corrupt my saint to be a devil. 

Wooing his purity with her foul pride ! 

t * 

I guess oui angel in another’s hcir.t.” 

It was so, and still the poet struggled with his love in vain; still his 
friendship strove to outlive its ruin, and to impose on his imagination 

The last word, “ hue,” which occurs more than once in the sonnets, taken with 
the following line from the twentieth— 

“ A man in hue, all hues in his controlling 
and with the circumstance of their dedication hy the bookseller to one “ W. H.,” 
has raised the supposition that tlie youth’s name was probably Hughes. 1 am hy 
no means certain, however, as 1 said in a former paper, that this W. 11. was not 
merely the person who carried the sonnets to the bookseller, and so won the grati¬ 
tude of their dedication. 

• Sonnet 109. t Sonnet 36. t Sonnet 144. 
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by all the attractions of a sympathy not yet imrepclled. The Roman 
poet had suffered the same before him;— 

“ Odi et amor; quare id faciara fortassc requiris, 

Nescio, sed fieri scntio rt excrucior 

and it was the fortune of a genuine poet who succeeded him, and who 
concealed under his gaiety the truest and most trembling sentiment, to 
•fcalizc a fate almost precisely the same. I allude to Sir .John Suclcling, 
who^e copies of verses to his Rival can be relished only by those who 
ajijircclatc the subtleties and inner depths of the passions of love and 
friendship. To such I now leave the passages of Shakspearc’s life 
and thoughts which followed this last discovery. They are fully de¬ 
scribed and illustrated in the fortieth, forty-first, forty-second, hundred 
and thirty-third, hundred and thirty-fourth, hundred and forty-second 
Sonnets, and that commencing “ Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine 
eye,” Some of the latter will be found to bear upon the views I have 
ill a former pajier exjircssed, of the circumstances of Shakspearc’s con¬ 
nexion with Anne Hathaway, and the light in which he continued to 
view his broken vow of marriage. It is curious to know that the simi¬ 
larity in the fortunes of Lope dc Vega and Shakspeare, which I have 
already noticed, continued to the close of their respective lives, and that 
after a long estrangement from home, they both returned, and both died 
there. The wife of Shakspeare, still bound to him in all his estrange¬ 
ments by those threads of his own life” (his beloved daughters) which 
she had presented to him in youth, and still the calmly-beloved object 
of his hopes towards tlic dcclyie and quiet of life, was suffered to watch 
over him when his great spirit departcil. Delievc that in all those 
estriingcments Anne Hathaway still loved him ! She knew that it was 
not for her to hope any longer for an entire sympathy and unconditional 
return to her affection, but still her affection endured ! 

“ Love is not love. 

Which niters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O no ! it is an ever-fixed mark. 

That looks on tern pests fund is never shaken; 

It is the star to evei:y wandering bark. 

Whose worth ‘s iin'iuown, although his height he taken. 

Love’s not time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom* !” 


[I have now concluded this scries of papers, and fear I have to thank 
the reader for much endurance. The subject indeed required a much 
abler handling than I have been equal to; but the length of time in 
which Shakspeare’s Sonnets have been suffered to remain comparatively 
neglected will plead in excuse for any presumption. If a future critic 
should be fortunate enough to discover in certain portions of these poems 
a more perfect meaning than I have been able to assign to them, 1 shall 
be the first to hail the discovery with delight and gratitude.] 

* Sonnet 116. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A RESI¬ 
DENCE AT LITTLE-PEDLINGTON*. 

Tuesday^ June 16//i. Found the “ Little-Pedlington Weekly Oh'- 
server” on my breakfast-table. Surely thai Emperor of Russia must 
be an obstinate, pig-headed fellow, and the editor of the paper the inosfc' 
enduring of men ! Were I the latter, I would at f)noe abandon thcipoor 
infatuated creature to his unhappy fate, for advice and remonstrance 
seem to be utterly lost upon him For my own part, I declare that 
there is nothing I can imagine in the power of the world to bestow, 
■which would induce me to undertake the direction of the conduct of folks 
of that stamp, who, after all, will do just as they please. Yet here is 
Mr. Simcox Rummins, junior (the editor in question, and nephew to the 
great antiquary), sacrificing his time, temper, and patience, his health 
and his peace of mind—or, in that most expressive of old-woman’s- 
phrases, “worrying his soul to fiddle-strings”—and all because an 
Emperor of Russia won’t «lo as he bids him! As exhibiting at once the 
editor’s temper, the power and the elegance of his styh*, and the prac¬ 
tical utility of his labours, 1 extract the following passage from his 
leading article:— 

“ Once more we call the attention of His Imperial Majesty to what 
we have so often said, and what we have repeated above ; shall we add, 
for the last time? But, no; for though patience, like the eagle, winch 
wings its airy flight through the boundless 1'calms of ether, must descend 
at length to rest its weary wing, yet shall ours still soar upwards wlulst, 
with the piercing eye of hope, we beliold a ray of expectation that our 
advice will not, like the sands of the desert, be eventually lost upon him. 
He may continue to not notice us in any of his decrees or manifestoes, 
and thus affect to be indifferent concerning what we say to him ; but we 
have it on the best authority that he is fre(|ucntly seen thoughtful and 
musing—not, indeed, in his moments of noisy tvwtdry, when immersed 
in the vortex of pleasure and surrounded by flatterers, who, like lucu.sts, 
would bar our honest counsel from his car, but in the nocturnal solitude 
of his chamber. There it is that our warning voice, wafted on the wings 
of the viewless wind, pierces the })erfumed precincts of the palace of 
Petersburgh, and carries conviction, like the roaring of the rushing 
cataract, into his mind. And if the ‘ Little-Pedlington Observer’ does 
sometimes address the Autocrat in terms of more than usual severity, let 
him remember that w'e do so ‘ more in friendship than in augerthat 
we regret the necessity we are under of giving him pain, but that, ‘ like 
skilful surgeons, who’,” &e. &c. 

Decidedly I would not for the universe be the editor of the Little- 
Pedlington Observer.” What an anxious life must he lead! Upon 
reading on T find he takes just the same trouble to manage the King of 
the French, the King of the Belgians, the Emperor of China, &c. &c., 
not one of whom (if I may judge from his complaints of their indiffer¬ 
ence to his counsel) seems to mind him a whit more than he of Russia. 
Surely it must be a subject of ceaseless mortification to him, that, not- 


* Continued from Vol. XLIV,, page 463. 
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withstanding the infinite pains he is at to settle, or to reform, the govern¬ 
ment of every country in the known world, his advice is so little, if 
at all, attended to. O ye monarchs, and ye ministers of monarchs ! 
were 1 he, I would let you go to ruin vour own way, nor raise a finger to 
save you. 

Under the head of Little-Picultncton, 1 find the following;-- 

“ Yesterday, o\ir peaeefifl town was thrown into a state of evcltcinent, 
"wdiich it far transcends (jur feeble powers to describe, by one of those 
evedts, which, fortunateJy, as they do not often ha])pen, so they do not 
ftequently occur. Late on Sunday evening it was whispered about in 
the best-informed circles—though Wr were in ])ossession of positive 
information of the fact as early as a (piarter-past nine—tha,t our aiinablc 
and talented towns-w'oman, Miss Honoria Ciipps, whose virtues are the 
theme of universal admiration, and whose numerous fugitive little 
offspring arc the chief ornaments of our ‘ roundling Hospital,’ w’liich 
this day is again enriched w'ith one of her charming cfi'usions, had 
had the misfortune ‘o lose her silk bag, containing many articles 
of no use to any one but the owner; and, ‘ tliougb last not least,’ 
as Shakspeare hath it, a sum amounting nearly to tlirce pounds! 
lint whatever doubts might liavc cviste<l in certain (luartms as to the 
correctness of the report on Sunday night, the truth was placed beyond 
the remotest shadow of dispute yesterday nioriiing, at eight o’clock, by 
a circumstance wlticli, we will vcnfuiT to say, must have convinced the. 
most incredulous : the Irag was cried about the toAvn liy the iiidefatigahlc 
Cogglcshaw, whose accrrracy m describing its contents was the theme of 
general approbation—thouglr we must say that we object to his liolding, 
at least in these times, the office of crier a/ir/ of soxton also ; esjrecially 
if, as it is rumoured, any addition is to be made to his fees ia the latter 
ca]»aeity, more particularly when a person, \«'liom Ave can conscientiously 
recommend as fit for the employment, is willing to undertake, ituiion the 
existing terms, lint, for more upon this subject, wc refer our readers io 
an admirable letter, signed ‘ An zYirti-IMuralityariaii,’ in another jiart 
of this day’s paper, wtt.cb, by a strange eoiriculence, recoinmouds (he 
very person Ave have alluded to; avIucIi c.K])resses also the identical 
opinions avc entertain on (be subject; and must, therefore, carry con- 
viclinu to every unprejudiced ^nd retleeting mind. 

“ The appeal of the crier Avas not attended Avith that success Avhich 
every funiournhlo and fueling uiind desired. At tAvclve o’clock again 
was the same experiment rejieatcd, but, alas! Avitli the same mueb-to- 
be-laniented result. From that time till a laic hour in the evening, 
groups of anxious inquirers might be seen in Market-square, in the Cres¬ 
cent, and at the public libraries, their countenances expressive of the 
deepest interest in the event. Judge, then, what must have been (be 
feelings of the amiable lady herself! However, last night, at five mi¬ 
nutes before twelve, the bag was clandcstineltj dropped down iVIiss 
Cripps’s area, when it was discovered that the lip-salve, the tooth, the 
false front, the carmine,—in short, that everything Avas restored to her, 
except—and we must add, to the everlasting disgrace of our town— 
except the money! But, indignant as we are at this act, we cannot, in 
the present excited state of our feelings, venture any remarks upon it; 
we shall, therefore, reserve them as the subject for the leading article 
in our next, when, as impartial journalists, we shall be happy to publish 
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any letters vve may receive, free of postage, eitlier for or against^ an 
assertion we have heard in more quarters than one,—viz- that the money 
in the bag at the time it was lost did not amount to anything like the 
sum staled by the fair lady herself. Till then, as in fairness bound, we 
shall offer no opinion upon the subject.” 

The following extracts arc from the miscellaneous department:— 

“ On Thursday last this town was visited by a terrific hail-st(>rm. 
Several of the stones w^ere picked up of a size truly tremendous.' The 
devastation it occasioned was awful. At Mrs. Stintum’s boarding-house 
five ])anes of glass were broken ; four at \ aw kins’s library; a like number 
at Mrs. Hobbleday's in the Crescent,-who had the misfortuuc, also, to 
have the top of a cucumber-frame literally smashed to pieces ! But 
the greatest sufferer by the calamity is Mr. Snargate, the builder, 
twenty-nine panes of whose green-house are entirely destroyed, and 
fourteen others more or less injured. Many persons have visited the 
scene of destruction. Such is the irresistible pow'^cr of the elements !” 


In a litter of pigs"which we have lately seen at Mrs. Sniggerston’s, 
the keeper of the baths, there are actually two without tails ! Such are 
the extraordinary freaks of Nature !” 

“ The last meeting of the ‘ Littlc-Pcdlington Universal-Knowledge 
Society ’ was most particularly interesting. Our celebrated poet, .Jubl), 
read a portion of his forthcoming ‘ Life and Times of Rummins,’ our 
w'ell-known antiipiary; and Rummins favoured the members by reading 
a portion of his forthcoming ‘ Life and Times of Jubb.’ Our eminent 
painter, Daubson, exhibiled a very curious drawing which he has lardy 
completed. It is a ])rofile in black, which, looked at one way, repre¬ 
sents a man’s head in a cocked hat, and with a large bow to his cravat; 
and, when turned tojisy-turvy, show's the face of an old woman in a 
mob-cap! Who shall presume to set bounds to the ingenuity of art ! 
But by far the most interesting was, what was stated by our learned 
antiquary, Mr. Rummins, to be a helmht of the time of King John. It 
w'as dug from the ruins of an old house lately pulled down in North- 
street, and is now the property of Mr, lUimmins himself. It is cor¬ 
roded by tlie rust of ages; and, except that it has no handle, is in form 
not unlike a saucepan of our own days. Mr. R. read a learned memoir 
which he has drawn up upon the subject, (and which, together with a 
drawing, he intends to forward to the Society of Antiquaries,) wherein 
he states that, when he w is in London, and saw the play of ‘ King 
John ’ acted, the principal actors w'orc helmets of precisely iluit shape. 
Its authenticity is thus proved beyond all manner of doubt. But, upon 
these points, who shall presume to (Question the judgment of a Rummins ? 

The presentations to the library, and for the sole use of the mem¬ 
bers, were Goldsmith’s ‘ History of England,’ abridged for the use of 
schools, and Tooke’s ‘ Pantheon,’ (an account of all the heathen gods 
and goddesses, with numerous cuts,} both the gift of our munificent 
townsman, Mr. Yawkins, the banker.” 


** To the lovers of Champagne we cannot too strongly recommend that 
admirable substitute, the goQscberry-wine made and sold by Hubkins, 
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the grocer, in Market-square. Wc speak from our own knowledge, as 
he has obligingly sent us six bottles as a sample. Wc cun say nothing 
of his other hoinc-inade wines which he mentions to vs, as wc cannot, 
with a conscientious regard to our duty as impartial journalists, venture 
an opinion which we do not possess llte means of vcrijyimj by a irial.*^ 


This from the “ Notice to Correspondents— 

“%The letter from a certain oilman in pjast-street, requesting us to 
give a favourable opinion of his pickles, anchovy paste, &c., must be 
])aid for as an advertisement. We cannot compromise oiir independence 
by praising what wc have not even had an opportunity of tasting.’* 

" Tiik Tukatre. —Wc are at length enabled to state that Mr. Snig- 
gerston (in consequence of the present amount of the subscription to¬ 
wards building a new theatre not being sullicient to warrant the under¬ 
taking), having again kindly consented to grant the use of one of bis 
eominodious out-honses, though at what seems to us to be a rather 
exorbitant rent, our liberal and spirited manager, Mr. Strut, from Dun¬ 
stable, will positively open his campaign on the 15tb of next mouth, 
though, in our opinion, it would unswe,r his purpose much better did he 
delay the opening till the 18th. The preparations are on the most 
extensive scale; and a new drop-scene (of which we have been favoured 
with a private view) has been jiainted by our unrivalled Daubson. The 
subject is a view of the new pump, in Market-square, as seen from 
South-street; though it seems to us the painter would have done better 
liad be rcjiresentcd it as seen from North-street, not but that we think 
South-street a very favourable point for viewing it; and no man has 
greater taste in these matters than Daubson, when he chooses to exer¬ 
cise it. The manager has done well in engaging all oiir old favourites, 
the most promiuent of wliom are * the facetious Tippleton, the heart¬ 
rending Snoxell, and the versatile and incom])anible Mrs. Biggleswade,* 
as ihcj are aptly charwterised by our tasteful master of the ceremonies 
in his ‘ Gniilc Book;’ hut why Uas he not also engaged Mrs. Croaks, 
the celebrated vocalist, who we understand is unemployed ? This 
he must do. Yet if, as wc arc told, she requires twice as much as 
lias ever been paid to any other ])erformcr for doing only half the 
usual work, wc must say that Strut is right in ve.sisting such a 
demand ; though we admit that talent like hers cannot be too highly 
remunerated, and arc of opinion she is perfectly justified in making 
lier owi» terms. Nevertheless, we recommend her to follow the 
example of moderation set by the three eminent performers w'c have 
named, they having liberally consented to take each a fourth of the 
clear receipts, allowing the remaining iburtli to be divided amongst the 
rest of the company ifi any way the manager may think •proper, after 
deducting one-third of that for hirnscif. Tippleton, with his usual dis¬ 
interested zeal for the good of the concern, has consented to play any 
part whatever which may he likely to conduce to that end, provided, in 
the first place, it be a good part in itself; secondly, that it be the only 
good part in tlie piece ; and lastly, that the part be, in every possible 
respect, to hia own entire and perfect satisfaction. The only particular 
stipulations he has made are that no person shall have a clear ■ benefit 
but himself; that no person shall be allowed to write as many orders. 
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nightly, as himself; that no person shall have their name printed in the 
play-bills in large letters hut himsdf; and that he shall not at any time 
he ex[)ecteil to do anything to serve anybody —hut himself. With such 
spirited exertions on the part of the management, and such liberality 
and zealous co-operation on that of the performers, the concern must 
succeed: though we would recommend the manager not to act so much 
himself as he did last season; though we fidmit that his assistance is^ 
usually indis])cnsable. However, as far as we arc concerned. Strut may 
rely on having our support, for, indeed, he deserves it; not t.’ial we 
altogether approve of the arrangements he has made, uliich, in our 
opinion, arc in many respects faulty in the extreme; nevertheless, he is 
an enterprising manager, and ought to be patronised by the Jiittle- 
Pedlingtonians; not that we should recommenu *hcm to go into a hot 
theatre to see plays sometimes, to say the truth, indidercntly acted— 
nor indeed can he expect that they should.” 

Admired the profoundness of the critic’s reflections, the extent and 
minuteness of his information, the wisdom of hia advice, and, aliovo 
all, his beautiful consistency. Fancied T bad somewhere occasionally 
read something in a similar stvle—could not recoHect where. 


These from the “ iMumdling Hospital for the Muses.” 

To Doctors Drench tnul Drainnm, on then' araml Discoi'eri/ of a 
Mineral Sprini^ in the Vii/r of Ucallh. 

“ Galen and Escidapius men may praise, 

(Apothecaries great in by-gone days ;) 

But you, my friends, (.), Dramum, and O, Hreneli ! 

At once the flambeaus of their merit (luencli. 

Theij no chalybeate for our use e’er found 
On lb illingtonia’s health-lestonng ground : 

That task the gods, to Pedlingtoma true. 

Reserved, my Drainum and my Drench, for ijon! 

So shall your names for ayi' thdr names oulshine, 

Imniortai in the poet’s deathless line ! ' 

That task, thrice-honour'd Jiibb, that happy task be tlunc! 

^ “ JojfAl'Il.VN .fuiiH." 


“ Charade. 

A member of the feather’d race, 

With half a certain well-known place, 

If rightly you do {-ness, 1 ween, 

You II name the pretty thing I mean. * 

“ Knvj Shhurcs.” 

“ We are obliged to our valuable correspondent, Philo-Sphynxius, 
for the answer to the Charade in our last, which is skittles. I’eihaps he 
will favour us by exercising his ingenuity on the above.—K d.” 

“ The following charming, pathetic little gem, composed several 
days ago, assumes a most peculiar feature of melancholy interest, when 
we consider the present distressing state of mind laboured under by the 
fair poetess, the full particulars of the loss of whose reticule (contain¬ 
ing—besides a large sura in money of her own—a lump of orris-root, a 
pot of lip salve, a new flaxen front, a new false tooth, and a paper of 
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carmine, belonging to a friend of hers,) we have given in another part 
of our this day’s paper.—Eo. 

“ O, gentle Strephon, cease to woo ! 

O spare poor Chloe’s virgin heart! 

O tempt me not I but cease to sue;— 

In pity spare me, and depart. 

O do not prais^ the roseate blush 

On Chloe’s grief-worn cheek display’d ! 

Alas ! ’tis but a hectic flush, 

Which soon, too soon, in death must fade. 

O speak not of the teeth that shine 

Like pearls, ’twixt lips like cherries twain. 

Tinted with Nature's pure carmine ;— 

Alas ! fond youth, 'tis all in vain. 

Nor praise no more the balmy breath 
Tliou dost to orris sweet compare, 

When soon the icy arms of death 

In the cold grave those sweets must share. 

Urge ho^.thy suit, but fly me now, 

Fond youth ! nor praise lliose locks of flax 

Thou say’st adorn my ivoiy brow- 

liCave me to die—'tis all I ax. 

“ Honoria.” 

A punctilious critic would perhaps raise an objection to the “ locks 
of flax,” and (with greater slum of right ou his side) to the concluding 
word of Miss Cripps’s “ charming little gem.” But surely this would 
not be the case with a candid reader, inclined (as I own T always am) 
to be jileascil. By the former, it is clear the Sappho of Little-Pedling- 
ton means //a.rc/i b)cf{s, whatever may he the exact im]>ort of the w'ords 
she uses ; and with respect to the other point, it is to be defended on 
the plea of necessity. “ Any port in a storm,” says the sailor; and, 
driven by stress of rl*yme, I think the lady is fortunate in not having 
been forced into a less commodiijns haven: for the most fastidious car 
must be satisfied with the rhyme, which is jierfcct; whilst the only ob¬ 
jection that can lie made to the word ax (as a word), is that the Exchi- 
siws, the Almacks of the Dictionary, refuse to acknowledge it as a 
member of their super-icHncd .Society. But I fear I entertain a dislike 
of the general tone of the poem, exquisite as it is in detail. Wliy need 
the lady he so confoundedly—I cannot help swetiring at it—so con¬ 
foundedly dismal ? Why should she everlastingly (as I perceive by 
a former number of the ‘ Foundling Hospital’) be tampering with 
such disagreeable matters as “death” and “the grave,” aud the 
“ canker-worm,” and “ the blighted hope,” “ the withered heart,” 

“ the scared soul,” and a thousand other such imcomfortahlc fancies ? 

If her Woes he real, most sincerely do I pity the poor lady, and the 
sooner her gloomy aspirations after death aud the grave are gratified, the 
better it will be for her; if feigned, I shall say no more than that I wish 
that, for the pleasure of the readers of the“ Little-Pedlington Observer,” 
she would exercise her imagination upon subjects of a more agreeable 
character. 1 am aware I may be told that Miss Cripps is, par excel¬ 
lence, the “ Songstress of Woe;” that she “ strings her lyre with 
tearsand that much also will be said about “ finer sensibilities,” 
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“ poetical temperament,” “ flow of feeling,” and “ out-pourings of soul.” 
Fid«ile-dc-dccthe mere colnmonjdace twaddle of criticism. Could 
the performances on this tear-strung lyre he restricted to the hand of 
Miss Cripps alone, the inveiitress of the instrument, and its mistress 
also, I should not so much object to an occasional movement doloroso ; 
but her genius (as it is evinced in the clhtsion which has occasioned 
these passing remarks) might unhappily begfct a brood of imitators, wlio, ^ 
like imitators in gcnetal, would select only the worscr qtialities of tlicir* 
model; and then we should have every young lady in Little-Pedkngtou 
whimpering about “ bliglitcd lioj)cs” at fourteen ; at fifteen invoking 
death, and sighing for the cpiict of the cold, cold grave; and, at si.xteen, 
running off with a tall footman, or a haberdasher’s mustachio’d “ as¬ 
sistant.” Rather than that these things slionld occur, 1 would suggest— 
since extremes provoke extremes—an Act of Rarliamenttopiohibit lady- 
poets from meddling with any other subjects than silver moons, radiant 
rainbows, blushing roses, modest violets, and the like; and to restrict 
them, in their gloomiest moods, to ilhistrations—of which the mo.st sad 
and dismal should be—a cloudy night in summer. 

Amongst the advertisements, the following is the most prominent. 
My attention was first caught by that portion which is printed in capital 
letters, and which I read independently of the context in humbler type. 

“ Magnificent ])roperty, indeed !” thought I. As I have never met 
with anything of the kind at all comparable with it, 1 think it worth 
extracting:— 

CII.A.TSWORTII AND RLKNIIEIM 

Arc not likely either speedily or soon to he lirou^ht to the hairiiner, hut a most desirable Kiec- 

hold Property in the Vide of Hoaltli 

WILL BK SOLD BY AUCTION, 

On the premi >•'<, on Monday next, nt twelve o’clock precisely, 

BY MR. rUDGEFIKLD. 


It seldom falls to the fortunate lot of an auctioneer to have to ofifer to the public a property to 
describe whicii puts to the utmost stretch of extension the most sublime and inexhaustible powers 
of description ior to describe; and which, to convey an ideiS of sufficiently adequ.itely, would 
be reijuircd to be described by the unequalled and nut to be paralleled descriptive powers ot a 

LORD BYRON. 

What then must be the feelings of Mr. Fudgefield on the present occasion. When he has to 
offer for sale that most desirable lesidcnce, situate in the Vale of Health, and known by a name 
us appropriate as it is befitting, and well merited as it Is most richly deserved, 

PARADISE-HOUSE ! 

I'hc particulars of this most drslrabli' and charinimr residence, which may truly Be railed 
^ I'JCItl'KCT BUS IN LTRBE A I.imE JI'AY OCT OF TOIFN, 
will in the coiissc of this advertisement be stat..d fully and at length; and which Mr. Fudgefield 
owes it as a duty to Ids employers to state as circumstantially as he would if it were a 

MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 

, FIT Fon THE RESIDENCE OF 

A NOBLEMAN’S FAMILY. 

Ueing near the town and In its immediate vicinity, where everything that Nature’s miillltudi- 
iious desires can wish for can be obtained when wanted, it is not necessary, and scarcely re¬ 
quisite, that It should 

BOAST OF 

THREE DOUBLE COACH-HOUSES AND ACCOMMODATION FOR TWENTY HORSES: 
nor indeed should it be expected, when the town can boast of two confectioners, that it should 

possess a 

WELI^CONSTRVCTED ICE-UOUSB. 
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It la alao the opinioa of many persona that, as It occaaiona great expense, outlay, nnd disburse¬ 
ment, to maintain and keep up 
ONE op THE FjyF.ST PiyERlFS IS THE KISnr.OH, 

SUHEHOCS GltERS-tlOPSES ASH t'QSSERrATOUlEti, 

A n-ELL-SroCKED PJSll EOSD, 

AND AN AVIAUY WORTHY THS \TTENTION OV ALL KPROPE, 
none but such os those whose fortunes are equal, and whose means arc udeqiiote to, such 

AI4D OTHER LUXURIES, 

ought to encumber themselves with them. From this rule is not to he excepted 
» ^ .f CHorcE COLLECTION OF RAUE flOOA'S, ALL IN COSTLY ISINDISXP^, 
when from any of (he eircuintiiig librnries in the town any bool: to convey pleuaure to the 
uiideratandiiig, iiislruction to the imuginalion, or informatioii to the Intellect, may he oblnini'il 
at the cost of a moderate and not unreasonable siibaeriptlon. 7'he same observations woiihl 
a)>|>Jy to a 

A SMALL BUT TIIULY SELECT SELECTION OF 

CHINA, 

FROM THE FAR-FAMF.D AND WELL-KNOWN MANUFACTORIES OF 

SEVRES AN]) DRESDEN; 

And one of the 

MOST SPLEJ\])ID COLIiECTIONS OK PICTURES, 

nv THE OLD MASTERS, EVl-’R BttOllOHT TO THE HAMMER : 
INCLirniNO REI IliAI. BY 

EAPIIAEI. ASOr.lO, LUNAltm I)K rVARl. BAIL CEkri.NK.tSV. THE THUEK STOItACES, 
Y.INDYKl, liuilist, I’.liri. rOTI'FHEn. SEIiASTIOS PT.VMVO, JCT.IKT ROM.ISO, 

TITAN, JEItltY noir, OEOIti.E O.VT, OLD I'ALMTJt. HON HIYCHISU, 

ASH OTHEIt SPAS'JSH, I.NCm I.ISII. AND ITALIAN 
ASriI.ST Oil) MASTEl/S. 

For the reasons aboyc adduced, and .IS Mr Stmt’s iiiiriv.illcd company are shortly to exhibit 
their ncll-knowii ti^'iils in ii theatre of their onn, a 
SMALL BUT ELEGANT PRIVATE THEATRE 
would be hiipeierogatory and bupcrdiious ; as also, considering tlie 
CHARMING DRIVES AND RURAL PROMENADES, 

Reminding the eiiciinnted eye of the enrupliired beholder of the 

ELYSIAN FIELDS, 

which are to be enjoyed at every turn in the nclghbonrhuod of Little Pedlinglon, on 

EXTENSIVE PARK AND Pl.EASURE GROUNDS 

would hardly compensate tlte Purchaser for the immense cost whicli he must be ut for planting 
and laying out peiliaps .is many us would 

C O M P R I S E ‘ 1 0,000 ACRES!!! 

It is only necessary further to add that 
VAItADlSF. HOUSE 

consist" of four rooms, sinnll but commodious ; with wash-house and moht convenient kitchen, 
detached; witli a garden of a cpiarter of an acre in extent, more or less; from wluili (sbuiild 
they ever honour the Vale of Health with a visit) the lorlunate purchaser of this most desirable 
Property would be enabled most distinctly to see the 

s KING AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


But Mr. Hobbleday is announced (“ the greatest humbug in all 
Little-Pedlington,” as he was described to me by Scorewell); so down 
with my iiewspajier. As I am to dine with him to-day, in order to meet 
some of the worthies of the place, I trust that I shall return home in 
the evening full of interesting matter for the continuation of my Journal. 

O O 


{To be continued.') 
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GIULIETTA GRISI. 


ftei ei xa^a, 
KaXXKrra, -raXu 

“ Son verf^ine vezzosa.” 


The season which has recently closed at the King’s Tlieatre was 
especially Grisi's — to her it should he inscribed in the fimii of tlie 
Italian Opera. It is true that the company which she led combined 
the greatest number of first-rate artists that we have perhaps ever had in 
this country for the same length of time; but it is also certain that we 
have known a greater than Grisi, with support not much inferior in 
efficiency, fad in sustaining an equally excited and protracted interest in 
our musical beau nionde. Without disparagement to this very delightful 
singer, to whom we too have to confess ourselves debtors for no small 
amount of gratification, we should ascribe her extraordinary success, in 
part, to an auxiliary, which can aid even the most gifted individuals but 
once in a life’s career—we mean novelty —ce# Stre mpr(hno. That her 
intrinsic merits are most lughly attractive and capalde of being per¬ 
manently so, cannot be doubted; but when we consider, what seems a 
matter of unquestionable fact, that Pasta in J831,having in her train 
Lablaclic, Rubini, Saritini, and Lalandc, to say nothing of a brilliant 
ballet, could not create a similar sensatioi^flpon town, we must look some¬ 
what beyond those, merits for houses crowded in the dog-days like the 
Calcutta hJack-hole. The Signora Grisi (wo feel strongly inclined to use 
one of those endearing diminutives Signoruia or Signorella) is but a 
(Uhutante. in her profession, and surely a young queen of song and the stage 
never commenced her reign under happier auspices—in the flower of life, 
with all its freshness ni her heart, and its bloom upon her cheek—with a 
countenance corabinin,, considorcable beauty and a most prepossessing ex- 
Ijression of intelligence and naioale—ixnA a figure of, notwithstanding its 
being an inch or two too short, much luxuriant g»acefulncss. To these 
rich endowments, nature had also added a voice of the purest musical 
quality, taste of singular delicacy, and such an union of sense, sensibility, 
and energy, as were sufficient to attain the nearest approach that talent 
can make to genius. Education liad found here its richest soil, and spring¬ 
ing quickly to maturity, produced its fairest blossoms and most generous 
fruit. Grisi, when she made her first appearance in this country, towards 
the conclusion of the season of 1834, seemed to have learned all that could 
be taught m the best schools, both of acting and singing. But there was 
no syniptom of originality in her style, in either art. Her singing was 
faultlessly refined—the essence, as it were, of Italian manner in the present 
day—with all its approved graces, powers, and general effects, set off by a 
voice deliciously toned, and faithful as an instrument to the simplest or 
most elaborate score. While, however, she brought us nothing novel in 
mode or expression, she was, on the other hand, above all ordinary imita¬ 
tion. To borrow an illustration from another art, her singing was like 
those charming works of some modern sculptors, which, unlike the sublime 
inventions of Michael Angelo, have beer, emanations from the antique— 
the result of an over-ruling sense of its beauty. 

In her acting, Grisi took to herself the greatest of models—Pasta. It 
is not surprising, therelore, that ^she should have become in this depart¬ 
ment of her profession unequivocally an imitator. To emulate at once, 
however, and imitate the greatest genius of the modern Italian stagfe, 
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before whom the hearts of all Europe had knelt in homage, indicated no 
mean ambition. 

“ Hither as to their fountains, other stars 
Kepiiiriiig, in tlieir golden urns draw light, 

And hence the morning plan- ’ gilds her horns.” 

And Grisi’s imitation of La Pasta was worthy of both. It had no cha¬ 
racter of servility ; it was not blind, but, on the contrary, minute from the 
^cry clearness of her peicoption and lull appreciation of the excellence of 
her proto!ype. She conlbmicd to the manner of her divine mistress with 
all the*devotedne.ss of a young vestal when first consecrating herself to the 
altar. Hence her Anna llolena, in which she won her first garland in 
London, miglit be ranked amongst the most remarkable piecci of acting 
ever known. So fuitblul a copy was it, that every look, every motion of 
Pasta seemed to have been recollected and retaiiicil by her; and although 
such mimetic feats are, in general, subjects for laughter rather than serious 
admiral ion, yet this was hailed with a rage of applause which erred in 
(jiiile the opjiosite direction. In tlie present performance of Grisi, people 
wholly forgot the absent Pasta, and some who did remember her were 
inralnated enough to makt comparisons to her disadvantage. We should 
he mortified indeed if we could ho supposed to ap})roaeh, in our estimate 
of the young and fascinating prima doppa, the monstrous extravagance of 
such critics. That would, indeed, be nn])ardonahle h^se-majeste tmvards 
that enthroned genius, which divinity doth truly hedge in. To say the 
triilli, Grisi’s Anna Bolena, although marvellously similar to its original, 
was yet but a miniature copy, in which the essential characteristics of 
great style were, i.i a consider.dfie degree, lost. The same soul looked 
not through her eyes and Pasla’s, nor could she sustain, in unfluctuating 
continuity, a disiday of emotion tvliich had not originated in her own 
breast. So the closely critical eye could detect Ireijuent momentary pauses 
in her most hurried couise of jiassion, glances of cold self-possession, 
which betokened a mind not tlioroiighly absorbed in its theme. Pasta’s 
conception of the part was all her own,—it could not have been antici¬ 
pated by her author,—slie rose above him,—above history,—and converted 
the weak victim of that licentious biuie, Henry VIIL, into a being more 
loftily tragic than even the Queen Catherine of Shakspeiitc and Siddons. 
Her simple and noble piind seems incapable of sympathizing with the 
familiar littlenesses of human chaiacler, and resolves all much-excited 
passion into a giand ideal. The sofil of Judith Pasta in a modern sculptor 
would have revived and realized the creations of Phidias or Praxiteles. 
In Grisi we are not destined to see this great creative mind perpetuated, 
while it may be said that her Anna IJolena gains in vraisemblance from its 
absence. 'I’he cdiaractcr in her hands shrinks into truth, and if hep eyes 
cannot look tfie sublime of Pasta’s, they approach nearer to the gosyiel- 
bcaming eyes of liullen. ‘ That she can lose her reminiscent perceptions 
ot her mojleJ, without supplying substitutes from her own imagination, there 
have, we regret to think, been many little evidences in her latest appear¬ 
ances in the part. We were particularly struck with this,in one instance, 
which occurred at that beautiful passage in the second act of the opera, 
where Anna, in her madness, fancying that she sees Percy once again in 
happy security, moves in the direction of the vision, and with hope, love, 
and tender sujiphcation stealing over her pale cheek, sings the exquisite 
melody to the lines—- 

‘‘ Al’ ilolce giiidami 
(’astel natio,” &c. &c. 

During the whole time that Pasta continued singing this aria, she seemed 
entirely under the delusion of her fancy-—the amabilis tma/iia. When we 
last saw Grisi in the part, just previous to the close of the season, she 
turned, after the first line of the air, to the audience, and gave it precisely 
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as if she had been in a concert-room. In estimating, however, the merits 
of this performance as a whole, it cannot but be admitted that a part so 
traffic, from first to last, was an over-severe trial for the capacity and 
endurance of a debutante, and conclude that, considering all its difficulties, 
it was sustained by Grisi with infinite credit to herself. As a display ot 
lier natural powers, we should be inclined to consider the Ninctta in La 
Gazza Ladra as her most successful part.' It is less exacting and more 
concentrated in its passionate distress than Anna Holeiia. Few bi’ief 
scenes on the Opera stage have been more touching than that \yherlj 
Ninetta is led to execution, yet even in it our young artnte showed vafher a 
fine sense of beauty in a model, than drew on her own imagination, as the 
most aftecting pdnt in the passage was that where she sinks on the stage, 
into that attitude of perfect woe, immitigable affliction, which is familiarly 
known frorri Canova's Magdalene. 

We have ascribed the excessive success of Grisi this season, in a grcfit 
measure, to the natural effects of novelty; in this she wai indebted, also, 
to the pieces in which she chiefly appeared. The new operas of Donizetti 
and Bellini were most successful; neither being works of very sterling 
merit, nor yet obnoxious to the contemptuous condemnation they have 
encountered in some (juarters. They were dramatic in their effects, and 
contained some most agreeable melody. The “ Puritani" was the favonrito. 
not, indeed, in its concluding scenes of shallow tragedy, but in its first and 
second less sombre acts; and notwithstanding Gnsi's former efforts during 
the season, it is probable that the strongest impression which she has left 
upon the minds of the habitual frequenters of the King’s Theatre will 
prove to have been from her gay and graceful performance in the first act 
ofthis opera. She was there herself alone—Grisi—youthful and lovely- 
looking, glowing with excitement, riante, and, what was not least lu 
importance, dressed with most felicitous tdegance. We have seldom seen 
a group more beautifully, more strikingly pictorial, than that where, at 
the opening of the fourth scene, she clings feariiigly and fondlinirly to 
Lablache, who looked to the life, a gallant, not lloundhead, but Cavalier all 
of the olden time. The majestic massiveness of his figure, and the paternal 
affectionateness of Ir.s manner, contrasting in perfect effect with her duli- 
cately-lithe contour, and her maiden iniiocency of look— 

“ Gia ,—Pei die mesta cosi—^hi’ abbracd Elvira. 

El ,—Dell diiainumi tua liglia. • 

GiV,.—O (iglia!” 

The passage reminded us, if we may be permitted to say so, without im¬ 
putation of pedantry, of the exquisite picture which Virgil gives in the 
first book of the “ Aincid,” of Jove bending to the complaints, and soothing 
the anxieties of Venus for her son. 

“ Olli subridens homiiium sator atque deonim 
Vultii quo caelum tompestatesqiie serenat, 

Oscula libavic iiata'.” 

This, and the subsequent lively scene of the same act were quite’^erfect in 
the elegant comedy of opera, and they W'ere crowned with the inimitable 
Polonaise, which was the chef-d'a„<vre of our fascinating cantatrice during 
the season. Few of her ardent admirers but will find themselves revert¬ 
ing most frequently, when occupied with reminiscences of her, to those so 
secntiifgly appropriate lines with which that nightingale gush of song 
commenced. 

“ Son vergine vezzosa 
Son biaiica—son ro.sa.” 

In addition to the natural attractiveness of so charming an arlute as the 
Signora Grisi, upon first acquaintance, there is that about her, we should 
say, which‘harmonizes well with the Italian music of the day, and that 
about both which harmonizes equally happily with the taste of our higher 
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orders, by whom the Opera is chiefly supported. Her personal agremens 
and her accomplishments are, as we nave remarked, of the most pre¬ 
possessing kind, while they are unaccompanied with that deeper mystery 
of intellect, genius, which, in the severe drama, is an over-match for the 
spirit 'of lightsome pleasure, and represses it into an untoward mood of 
seriousness. Thus we feel in our gay circles of crowded logos. It is 
a bore to be awed into prolonged sympathy with the tragic vein—to 
have the “ cold chain of'silcnce,” as Moore calls it, hung round 
■>18 long. The quintessence of choice entertainments is that which m 
general just piques our attention, and occasionally administers a pleasant, 
passing electric .shock of emotion, but which is no serious obstruction to 
our chatterings and flirtings, and the regular transaction of our dear little 
social nothings. We do not want to study human nature in melancholy, 
or to be over familiar with the workings of broken heartg. |leal woo is 
desperately ennuieuse, and its almost real imitation is neai‘lyj^||j|tolcrable ; 
but a pretty picture of the thing, which does not quite eyes, is 

no disagreeable distraction, no contemptible stimulant. CH^tragedians 
must not, in fact, petrify us with a Gorgon mask, but select from then* 
repertory of properties one with something of an agreeable grimness. The 
like rule applies to music: compositions too profound, too German, are 
beside the purposes of easy gratification. Your monstrous complex scores 
would require a score of ears to watch^their ingenious variety and their 
wonderlul untwisting of all the “links that tie the hidden soul of harmony." 
This is equivalent to, and as vulgar as the solution of an arithmetical 
puzzle. Let then our Opera be simple in its combinations, lively and ex¬ 
pressive in its subjects, so tliat its meaning may be on the surface, and 
comprehended without an effort. So that, in fact, it may penetrate 
straightway from our ears to our hearts, and give us no trouble in the way 
of attention or study. To such an Opera, and such alone, we say— 

“ Tliese delights, if thou wilt give, 

With thee we’ll condescend to live.” 

Thus we believe would sing, or say, nine-tenths of our Opera frequenters. 
There is in both music and acting a perfect analogy with literature. Each 
may be so elevated, so epic as very quickly to exhaust minds which are not 
habituated to strenuous intellectual exercise. A few pages of Milton, or 
of Beethoven, or of Mozart, suffice at a time, for the majority of our 
generation. The music flf tlie school of Ilossini is the delightful medium 
between these great masteis and th^ballad-maker. It abounds in elegance 
and light expression; in buIFo, it is refined; in passion, viviil and pic¬ 
turesque. Grisi is admirably adapted to show it off to the best advantage 
—Pasta is too much for it; her genius confined to it is like the acorn in 
the cliina vase. A strong proof tliat Grisi is deemed the blight excellence 
of this taste and temper of the times in Opera may be found in the cir¬ 
cumstance, that she not only suppressed any general wish for the presence 
of Pasta during the late season, but any anticipation of her future retiim 
to us. TImj star threatens to eclipse the great luminary from which it “ in 
its golden urn drew light.” To us, and we may possibly be singular, this 
seems the most melancholy of consummations, and we pray to all Olym¬ 
pus that it may not come to pass, for zealously as we admire her, who 
may be called the spoiled child of fortune, we have not yet learned to 
believe that she is the foremost lady of the histrionic world, and we would 
presume to address her with the lines of Metastasio— 

Mi aembri aiicora bella, 

Ma >10 mi seinbri quella, 

Che paragon non ha. / 
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STANZAS ADDEESSED TO MISS LANDON, 

AND SUGGESTED BY HER “ STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HBMANS.” 

Thou bay-crown’d living one—who o’er 
The bay-crown’d dead art bowing. 

And o'er the sliadeless, moveless brow 
Thy human shadow throwing; 

And o'er the sighless, songless lips 
The wail and music wedding— 

Dropping o’er the tranquil eyes 
Tears not of //letr shedding: 

Go I take thy music from the dead. 

Whose silentness is sweeter; 

Reserve thy tears for living brows. 

For whom such tears are meeler; 

And leave the violets in the grass. 

To brighten where thou treadest. 

No flowers for Afir f Oh I bring no flowers— 

Albeit “ Bring flowers,” thou saidest. 

But bring not near her solemn corse 
A type of human seeming; 

Lay only dust's stern verify 
Upon her dust undreaming. 

And while the calm perpetual stars 
Shall look upon it solely; 

Her sphered soul shall look on them. 

With eyes more bright and holy. 

Nor mourn, oh living one, because 
Her part in life was mourning: 

Would she. have lost the poet’s flame. 

For anguish of the burning? 

The minstrel harp, for the strain’d string ? 

Tne tripod, for th* afflated 
Woe ? or the vision, for those tears 
Through which it shone dilated? 

Perhaps she shudder’d while the world’s 
Cold hand her brow was wreathing: 

But wrong'd she ne’er that mystic breath 
Which breath’d in all her breathing,— 

Which drew from rocky earth and man 
Abstractions high and moving,— 

Beauty, if not the beautiful,— 

And love, if not the loving. 

Such visionings have paled in sight 
The Saviour she deseneth. 

And little recks who wreath'd the brow 
That on His bo.sora lieth. 

The whiteness of His innocence 
O’er all her garments flowing, 

There leameth she that sweet “ new song ” 

She will not mourn in knowing. 

Be blessed, crown’d and living one: 

An<d when thy dust decayeth, 

May thine own England say for thee 
What now for her it sayeth,— 

“ Albeit softly in our ears 
Her> silver song was ringing. 

The footsteps of her parting soul 
Were softer than her singing.” 
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THE LINE OF BEAUTY; OR, LES NOCES DE NOSE. 

AN ENTiaEliY ORIGTNAL TALE- 
DEDICATED TO a. LISTON, ESQ., SURGEON, &C. 

T^e presumption of calling' a tale “ entirely original,” and the folly of 
showing, even in the four words of its title, that you are not prepared to 
write it in your native language—thus, in four words, more than follow¬ 
ing the vicious habit of the worst authors—is, I confess, much against 
me. But I love to grapple with difficulties ; and I trust, before 1 have 
done, to prove satisfactorily that my Nose is quite original, no matter for 
the tongue wliich, being an inferior organ, attempts to tell itiS itory. 

Ned lledmund was almost a universal genius—that is, he knew a 
little of everything, and in our days a very little serves. As a politician, 
he was accordingly vehement; as a critic, dictatorial; as a companion, 
loquacious and noisy ;—in fact, had it not been for his possession of 
great talents, he would have been not only disagreeable but unbearable. 
I ought, however, to add that he also enjoyed a considerable indeplendent 
income— some fifteen hundred or two thousand pounds a*year; and, 
though lie loved himself well enough, was moderate in his e-\penses, 
and lived within compass. Such an individual is unexceptionable in 
the world ; and in a world like London, where half the pojiulation of 
his class subsist in clubs, such a phenomenon as an unembarrassed 
member is looked up to with proper deference, and courted with due 
civilities. But Mr. Redmund—for it was only behind his back, or in 
his presence by a few familiars of tolerably good fortune or intolerable 
impudence, that he was called Ned—valued himself above all his other 
(|ualificalion8 on being a connoisseur in the fine arts: this was his hobby, 
and he was wont to descant on it freely and largely. The opening of an 
cxlnhitioii was the opening of a new sluice in his over-fluent declama¬ 
tion ; a chef-d’aniVTC frohi the Continent made hiip master of your time 
for as many hours as it could havu taken to paint the picture. Then 
he had, as he told you, peculiar ideas on the subject. There was but 
one line M'liich could appeal to his taste and judgment; and all out of 
that line he considered to be error and abomination. This line was the 
Line of Beauty; but before I enter more upon it, I ought shortly to 
describe my hero. 

By shortly I mean appropriately; for Ned was one of your physi¬ 
cally small* men. In height he was above five feet,—he stated from 
five feet four to 'five feet five in his stocking-soles, as if his stocking- 
soles could have added four inches to his actual stature. His limbs 
w^e stout, in proportion to his upper works, which were, indeed, of the 
slimmest, and his corporeal frame pyramidal; so that it was wittily said 
of him, “ Ilis legs would do for any body, and any legs would do for liia 
body.” Between his shoulders was set the pedestal of a longish neck, 
which was surmounted by the head that contained all his sapience— 

“ His dome of thought, the palace of his soul." 

Of the shape of his skull Mr. De Ville spoke favourably: it had, he 
said, many fine organs, and, the best of all, the organ of acquisitiveness, 
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which led the owner to give the artist an order for a cast. But the 
countenance was not handsome: almost all the very young ladies de¬ 
clared it to be positively and disgracefully ugly; those of more mature 
age, aa well as their mammas, thought that though it might be plain, 
there was a good deal of intelligence and expression in it when lighted 
up. Now, how it could be called plain was to me a mystery; for it 
was pitted, seamed, and carved by small-pox ; and the ligliting up mxist 
have been difficult, seeing that it was unusually dark—that blackness'of 
complexion which approaches to dirty; whilst the eyes were pir.ky orbs, 
concealed behind the promontory of an ace of clubs nose. His forehead 
was low j but, by eradicating the hair on its superior range, he con¬ 
ceived it to be of Byronian amplitude for intellect, and imposing grace 
for general effect. 

Such was Ned Redmund at full length ; and as he was always well- 
dressed, you may depend upon it the portrait was often viewed with 
smiles of approval, even by some of the sex; which smiles Ned re¬ 
turned, as regularly as the harrowing irregularity of liis teeth allowed. 

I have all my life been puzzled to account for the origin of tastes. 
Sometimes I have attributed the whole visible phenomena to affectation; 
but there are certainly some exceptions to that rule,-—such as the taste 
for collections of halters in which criminals have been hanged, bits of 
the polished bones or tanned skins of murderers, and other rare objects, 
which it must be really gratifying to contemplate, for their own sakes, 
in abundance and in solitxidc. Again, I have considered the proposition 
that we generally like opposites j but have found it true only to a limited 
extent. Little prigs of mannikins will marry giantesses, and colossal 
fellows pair with pigmy maidens, or, indeed, with bits of widows, if 
otherwise well endowed. The fat take to the thin, and the thin cleave 
unto the fat. Lame people are almost invariably fond of travelling, and 
the purblind of sight-seeing. The stone-blind are reckoned the clearest 
judges of colours; aud those who look farthest arc destitute of feeling. 
Upon the whole, I am inclined to attribute Ned Redmuiid’s predilection 
for beauty to a modification of this principle Beauty was his antago¬ 
nist force; and though continually repelled by it, he was also continu¬ 
ally attracted. 

In everything connected with the arts, Ned insisted on his Line 
as a sine qua non. A martyrdom was his ahhorreiice •, the soi- 
disant picturesque of old horses or decayed donkeys was detest¬ 
able ; an old woman, however painted, found no favour with him; 
ruins of any kind were very so-so ; battle pieces were confusion; 
skittle-grounds and nine-pins abominably low; history, -trash ! A 
few landscapes, on the contrary, were pleasing; fruit and flower 
pieces, rich; allegorical subjects, occasionally delightful; the por¬ 
traits of lovely females, in appropriate costumes, charming; buPit 
was with the pure nude that he was ravished into extatics. The 
Greek in architecture and sculpture, and the Titianesque in painting, 
were his themes; Venuses, sleeping or waking, were his dreams by 
night and his talk by day; nymphs, if not spoilt by draperies, were not 
despised ; aud his elegant bed-room was a model of luxury and refine¬ 
ment in its profusion of pieces of this description. Precious pieces of 
Ciprianij Cosway, and Straehling, scarcely ever seen by the public eye, 
yt&ct here religiously or irreligiously preserved j aud Ned, in his night* 
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cap, surrounded by all these emanations of pearly tints and natural 
flesh-colour, was" a sort of Paris on Ida, with a multiplication of god¬ 
desses, altogether unique. 

In the mi<lst of these enjoyments had Ned reached the age of ten 
years bevond that period when, as the poet writes, ” man suspects him- 
pclf a fool,” without any suspicion of the sort having ever crossed his 
^nind. So far from it, he had, it may be acknowledged, become a trifle 
moi^, self-conccited ; insomuch that many of his particular friends did 
not scfuplc to call him a vain coxcomb ; while the more charitable and 
intimate could not help saying that in many things he was a silly block- 
licad. Of these painful confessions, how'ever, Ned, with all his acquire¬ 
ments, was utterly ignorant; and continued to associate with the parties 
in all the bliss which ignorance bestows. 

At this period, it was a lovely day in the month of May, that Ned, 
having made his toilet, andded forth for a stroll m the park. The trees 
AS ere green, and the sky was blue, and our hero was in a most compla- 
rciit and amiable dis[)03ition. He had just turned from the statue of Wel- 
bngton-fyastor, rommoniy called the Green Man, when he observed a 
female figure of extraordinary grace walking gently on the path before 
him. Ned was struck at once, and w'ounded by a Parthian shot from 
behind, for, as yet, he had only seen the hack of his enemy. But then 
the lane of Beauty, how perfect ! The well-poised head, the fine fall of 
the shoulders, the swell tapering to a waist of elegant proportions and 
not the slipmcss of a wasp, the renewal of the swell below with a 
roundness that might have driven Hogarth mad; the easy motion of 
the limbs, tlie ankle fleshed into a form of desperate temptation, equally 
remote I’rom the heel of elephant or the spur of lark, and the foot itself 
an epigram, so neat, so pointed, so captivating—the ensemble was irre¬ 
sistible. Redmund hurried on for a front view; be passed, he turned, 
and bad not bis eyes been pinky, as I have stated, he would have thrown 
las •whole soul into one broad stare. But though nature forbade this,he 
f-aw enough to complete his subjugation. There was nothing amiss before 
nor behind. The same scale of excellent moulding prevailed ; and the 
liolh-boni Venus never displayed^uch a union of plumpness and sym¬ 
metry. Our hero was bewildered; and instead of his usual 11 mio 
tesore in tnnln, began humming one of the commonest of songs— 

“ Her ’prentice ban’ .she tried on man, 

And then she made the lasses, O!” 

To crown the whole, he at length obtained a full vision of the fair 
one’s facg; and oli, if be was in raptures with her person, what was he 
when he beheld her countenance! It was all he had ikneied in his 
pictorial dreams. Oval, animated, the eyes dark and bright,—and the 
nose, but the nose requires a distinct paragraph. 

The nose of the lovely incognita took its rise between a pair of eye¬ 
brows, as the poet celebrates, nec toiidem juncius nec bene disjunctus, 
wliich I translate— 

“ Not wholly joined, nor yet just quite apart"— 
and descended in a straight line towards the upper lip; neither too 
short nor too long, neither cocked up impertinently, nor drooping dis¬ 
agreeably ; neither pinched in avariciously, nor dilating passionately j 
but correct, proper, Bignificant,.^a true medium, ap ipcon^ovprtiplq 
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middle feature—the juste milieu of noses ! Its outline in profile would 
have been Ghrecian, but for a slight Roman protuberaijcy j and it was 
this double classicality of form which finished the utter subjugation of 
Ned Rcdmundk Had he known Greek he would have quoted Anacreon ; 
had he been acquainted with Latin he would have spouted Ovid; b\it 
as his predilections had always been the same, so that, even when a 
boy at school he studied marbles in preference to grammars, and en¬ 
joyed blowing soap-bubbles more than construing crabbed exercises,, h^ 
simply— * 

“ Looked and gazed, 

And gazed and looked ; 

And gaped and gazed again.” 

It has generally been suspected that young ludies, in the circum¬ 
stances of our heroine, are annoyed by the particular inspection of the 
curious and speculative; and so it seemed with Miss Betsy Redish— 
for that was her name. Her walk indicated her uneasiness; her gait 
became less elastic, her procession less direct, and a sort of crabbed 
sidling superseded the hitherto even tenor of her w^ay. The grass 
invited her steps from the foot-path, and the foot-path again won her 
back from the grass. Thus she could not he said altogether to progress 
to the gate at the end of Oxford-stredl, though she advanced in that 
course, half wishing Ned at Tyburn-turnpike, and half not displeased 
with the effect she could not help perceiving she had prodiiced on his 
nervous system. Have you seen a hare doubling, and a lM)und on the 
scent?—such'was the game all across the Park. All across the Park 
did I say : all up by Connaught-place, ttirning sharp round to the right, 

crossing-street, down by Quebec Chapel (into which, in 

passing at speed, first the hare, and then the hound threw a prophetic 
peep, as if a coming event cast its shadow before), and finally into omi¬ 
nous Mount-stieet, where the beauteous chace sought refuge in the shop 
of a green-grocer. 

To the infatuated Ned she appeared to disappear behind considerable 
bunches of suinmcr-cabbage, white turnips, and yellow' carrots, and 
several bushels of peas in the shell'and in baskets. To break cover 
from such a wilderness was hopeless, and Ned was in despair; but 
faint heart never won fair lady, and he crossed the street to reconnoitre. 
Over the door of the refugee he read, agreeably to the usual order in 
which matters of the retail kind are announced— 

GREEN ( REDISH ) GROCER. 

Whence he inferred that one Mr. Redish sold grecn-grocory there. 
But how was he to form »n acquaintance with this desirable person ? 
He was no housekeeper, and wanted not summer cabbage, nor turnips, 
nor carrots, nor peas, nor any vegetable substance in existence. In 
the windows were no bouquets of flowers—those convenient and sweet 
introductions—everything was for the mouth, and nothing for the nose. 
But Venus eyer favours her true votaries. Happily, lifting up his eyes 
in extreme distress, Mr. Redmund observed an inscription more delight¬ 
ful than letters of gold, though mere black and white, which intimated 
*.* A first Jloor to be letand blessed be he who lets me, exclaimed 
Tom, as advised by a brass plate he hastened to knock and ring.” 
Why should I dilate upon the further incidental particulars in the 
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progress of this affair? Suffice it, that Ned established himself in thft 
lodgings, found his adored Betsy was Mr. Redish’s only child, and so 
ardently took old Time by the forelock, that he must have pulled his 
hair off in six weeks, had he not succeeded in obtaining the consent of 
Miss Redish to bestow her hand, heart, and nose upon him in holy 
wedlock for ever. 

Received as the affianced "lover, while preparations were making for 
The nuptials, Ned and his fair slaver entered into those innocent enjoy¬ 
ments which arc understood, d priori^ to prepare the way to more perfect 
happiness. Alas, how uncertain is the lot of humanity! how wide a 
gap does accident often contrive to make of that small space which lies 
between the cup and the lip! One delicious afternoon, when the cooing 
pair had taken a gentle rifle over the scene of their first encounter, they 
gaily cantered on towards the Regent’s Park. Miss Redish had better 
never have forsaken the pavement of Mount Street, to mount a palfrey 
warranted to keep its feet (which it certainly did, though its feet could 
not keep it from stumbling), and charm the world with deeds of horsc- 
womanship. Just opposite Lockhart’s house a dirty-looking boy ran 
hastily past, and the creaUire started, fell, and threw its rider ; which 
was not surprising, as it happened to be a printer’s devil carrying the 
copy of an article on Melton ]Vl|pwbray for the “ Quarterly l^view.” 
The consequences were most disastrous. Ned, distractedly, reined up 
his steed; and, unfortunately for the poor lady on the road, his far hind 
fool came far too near, and the iron shoe striking her face, mutilated it 
ill a shocking manner. Bleeding and senseless, she was borne to 
three coloured bottles, and such assistance administered as their owner 
could supply. Taken home, she was attended by skilful leeches; but, 
horrid catastrophe ! after weeks of darkness, and bandagings, and suffer¬ 
ing, it was found that her nose, that temple of beauty worshipped by 
the disconsolate Redmund, was irrecoverably gone. 

With it his fondest expectations were crushed; and his agony was 
only the more intense, w hen he reflected that the cruel mutilation was 
his own doing. The Iron, metapliorically, and not of the horse-shoe, 
entered his own soul; and wide Lsndon could not exhibit a man more 
woe-begone and wretched than Mr. Edward Redmund. 

Weeks and months elapsed, yet his sorrows knew no assuaging. 
Without a nose, how could they have an end ? Fate had done its worst— 
the line of beauty, the glorified line of beauty, was defaced, annihilated. 
Nor was Betsy’s grief less sincere, though of necessity unaccompanied 
by some of the common concomitants of weeping. Her eyes, it is true^ 
shed abundance of tears; but they could only trickle down her checks; 
and the reddened prominency, with its peculiarly-unpleasant sound, and 
requisition for the well-sopped handkerchief, was wanting to the com¬ 
plete manifestation of female disconsolateness. 

When things are at the worst, (said old Green Peas one day, endea¬ 
vouring to console his lodger and daughter,) when things are at the worst, 
they must mend. “ But there is nothing to mend!” exclaimed Red¬ 
mund, wiping near his eyes; “ Nothing to mend,” repeated Betsy, raising 
her hand in vain to wipe the same organ. It was a pitiable calamity, 
and seemed irremediable; yet the worthy grocer was in the right, and 
help was nearer than the bereft could imagine. 
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It was at this epoch that the celebrated surgeon of the Modem Athens, 
to whom I have humhly aiid respectfully inscribed this tale, took it into 
his head to leave the Athenians to their national disorders, and settle 
himself in the capital of Cockaigne. London being covered with houses 
for about twenty miles in every direction, was declared to be a wider field 
for the exercise of his extraordinary abilities, and accordingly he came 
amongst us to demonstrate that if the John of that name was a King in 
his way, the Robert was a Devil in another learned profession; that Ke 
was Galen, let who would be Thespis. 

It so happened that Ned fretted himself into a fit of sickness, and 
called in a doctor, as if physic could cure vexation. lie had heard, 
perhaps, of “ pills to purge melancholy,’^ and fancied a few might do 
him good. The doctor was a man of the gredpst ability in his line, 
that is to say, he was a prodigious gossip, and talked more to his pa¬ 
tients during a half-hour’s visit, than they could have heard from any 
other mouth in town for double the amount of his fee. Ills medical 
success was accorrliiigly jirodigious, and, in fact, the only obstacle to bis 
rising to still greater practice W'as the want of time, and consequently 
talk to give to bis patients. Had days consisted of forty-eight instead of 
twenty-four bouis, he would have done twice as much. It was during 
his sccoml call upon Ned that his desultory conversation chanced to 
run from Lord Byron’s “ Cain” into Steinc’s “Tristram Shandy ” and 
one of its heroes, Hafen Slawhenttergins, w'ith his illustrious “illustra¬ 
tions of tlie doctrine of Noses.” From Slawkenbergius and the ninth 
tale of his twelfth decade, wlicrcin the stranger who arrived at Strasburg 
from the juomontory of Noses is so graphically described, and the sen¬ 
tinel exclaimed, “ Di boni! nova forma nasi,” alia.', “ Never saw such a 
nose in my life !” our doctor slipped into the subject of the extraordinary 
nasal elections of the Edinburgh surgeon, and so astonished his patient 
with his accounts of these operations, that, without taking another pre¬ 
scription, he forthwith got perfectly well. It was hope which arose in 
his breast, and healed Jiim ; liopc, worth all the medicines in the world, 
opium, quinine, colocynth, colcliicuin, squills, calomel, and prussic acid 
to boot. Hope, that takes its scat on our nature’s throne, and issues its 
decrees to all the vassal vessels round, till brightness gleams fiom the 
dulled eye, smiles dimple on the languid check, lircath flows freely from 
the choked throat, the red blood circulates briskly in the stagnant veins, 
the heart heats lightly, the foot treads firmly, and every look and motion 
bespeak the balmy influence of the rosy and god-like monarch who 
reigns within. 

“ Hope told a flattering tale.” 

Nevertheless, throughou '. the night Ned was restless and uneasy, and 
rose from an almost sleepless couch, with the earliest cries of “ Old 
elo,” and “ Miew below'.” He passed through the streets, where he met 
no living inhabitants stirring abroad, except the utterers of these noises, 
and a few grooms leading forth horses to enjoy, what their masters and 
mistresses never did, but, vice versa, namely, the fresh .air. Thus he 
reached the surgeon’s door, at an hour when, if there had been an acci¬ 
dent-patient for every shutter that was up, there would have been no 
want of practice. It was some time before he made himself beard, but 
at length the parlour window was opened, and an immense cat looking 
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out, very gravely intimated his desire to know Ned’s husiness, and the 
cause of his making so much noise so unseasonably. 

The matter being explained, the faithful creature immediately 
awakened his principal, and a consultation was held, to the indcsoriba- 
ble satisfaction of the no-longer despairing lover. 

Towards Mount-street he returned jocund and tip-toeing it, while he 
muttererl—“ If she will conSent—it is not impossible—restored—^nose 
—lipe of beauty—true Greco-Roman line of beauty—feature—nose— 
nosel’t Hastening to the a])artmcnt of his injured and beloved Betsy, 
he was so overcome with emotion that he could only throw himself on 
his knees before her, and sigh—“ Oh, ray life, Liston—Liston—Liston!” 

Now, Miss Redish, though she had lost her nose, had kept her ears, 
and she bent them to listen to this wild adjuration with all her might. 
It was long, however, before she could gather the purport of the startling 
pro[)osition’so earnestly made to her, and open her eyes to the prospect 
of a new nose in theur nciglibourhood. Tlic pros and cons, the doubts 
and assurances, the fears and persuasions, were numerous and lasting. 

“ Can it be done ?” 

“ It can !” 

“ I am sure it cannot.” 

“Indeed it has been clone!” ♦ 

“ It must be very painful.” 

“ It will restore the line of beauty!” 

“ I never can endure it.” 

“^Ve will be married the moment you have recovered.” 

Ned was all eloquence and persuasion, and Betsy, though timid, en¬ 
tertained latent feelings which ]»romptc(l her to yield. For nobody likes 
to he without a nose; ami few girls to be without a husband. 

Finally, the reconstruction of this important feature was confided to 
Mr. L,, the rival of Telford in bridge-biiildiiu:, though employing only 
cartilage, muscle, and skin, instead of wood, lime, and granite. 

It would ill become me even to approach a process, the ])icturing 
of whicli might offend\he most fastidious sense; were it not that while 
I discard the technical terms of 4he schools, I can in few words de- 
sciibe the curioias plastic ceremony w'liich my heroine underwent, with¬ 
out the risk of uttering a syllable to render the information disagreeable 
to the gentlest of the gentle sex. Love sought the union, and it was suc¬ 
cessfully effected. 

The shape was traced with ink on the pale forehead of the trembling 
maiden, being previously measured iu soft leather, to remedy and cover 
the dcfofmity below. "The skin was dissected, and carefully carried 
down ; while its attachment at the root of the nose was left of a proper 
thickness to secure a sufficient vascular supply. Elegantly fitted hi a 
surface prepared for it by sutures, lint moistened with warm water, 
and other applications, were judiciously used, and the constant fair one 
was left to repose. 

She suffered like a martyr—Ned like a victim. 

Three days afterwards, the attached portion of the flap on the fore¬ 
head was divided, and the nose was left to itself. 

Mr. Redmund’s anxiety about the result was intense. He could not 
await the removal of the isinglas-plaster, which concealed from him 
the condition of the improved face; and would have endangered the 
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second nose as much as the 6rst, had he not been restrained by surgical 
advice amounting to strong prohibition. 

I ought perhaps to have mentioned that the skilful operator had been 
terribly taxed to renovate, not only the lost organ, but the perfect line 
of beauty of the original. “ A mere nose,” said Ned, “ will be an ac¬ 
quisition ; but the nose to restore me to former happiness must be Greco- 
l^man, and consistent with the only line of beauty.” 

The patterns lie submitted to Mr. Liston were, of course, duly consi¬ 
dered ; and when the bandages were removed, it was astonishing to see 
how near “ the first intention ” of the surgeon had fulfilled the anxious 
intention of the lover. The union wfis so natural, that it foreboded his 
own ; and he talked of lymph as if it were nymph, and of inosculations 
as if they were congratulations; so mixed up in his mind had become 
the ideas of cure and matrimony. 

At length the countenance of Miss Ilcdish was openly revealed, and, 
though infinitely delighted, Ned sighed to perceive that there were yet 
imperfections and deficiencies in his worshipped face. It is true, the 
brow was unscarred, and the nose was Greco-Roman ; but there was a 
certain dipping inward at the tip, which, to a connoisseur like him, was 
almost more oll'cnsive than no nose at all. His fine taste revolted at a 
curve so un-Raphaelesquc—so un-Phidiastic ! and again the aid of the 
skilful oiicrator was invoked, and again he succeeded by, as he informed 
Ned, in his own pithy style, he woidd, “ horrovyiny a nan'ow piece of 
the upper lip skin, mucous lining, and interposed substance; to provide 
a columna, to form a partition across the nostril, and supiiort the extre¬ 
mity at a ])roper elevation !” 

Ned’s amazement was at its height when he found that not only was 
his grand object by this means accomplished, but that the shape of 
Betsy^’s mouth was infinitely improved by it. Upon that mouth he im¬ 
printed a soft kiss, while he repeated, from Slawkenbergius, “ a Naso- 
rum Promontorii rediit et nasum speciosissimurn cgregiosissimiim, quern 
uiiqudm quisquam srirtitus est, acquisivit”—she has returned from Lis¬ 
ton’s Place in the Promontory of Noses w-ith ortc of the goodliest and 
most magnificent that ever fell to the lot of woman ! 

“ God’s power is infinite !” cried the Nosarians (vide “ Tristram 
Shandy,” pas<tim) ; “ he can do anything.” “ By God in heaven !” 
cried the Popish doctors, “ he can make a nose, if he thinks fit, as big 
as the steeple of Strasburg!” Had our Liston lived in those days, he 
must have been esteemed at least a glorious apostle. But truce to com¬ 
ment ; and I, like Slawkenbergius, must come to the peripeitia, or 
catastrophe of my tale. 

Blessing Providence tlu.t his Betsy’s nose had not been stuck on as 
was Garengeot’s *, Ned led her, perfect in all her parts, a blushing 


* The case of a soldier, if we remember rightly, reported by Carpue. Accord¬ 
ing to tlie true account, his nose, having been carried off in action, was much 
trampled on under foot during the making and repulse of several vigorous charges, 
was picked up during a pausu, washed in wine, and stuck on again ; but so great 
were the burry and confusion of the battle, his kin(l comrade de}>osited it the 
wrong way: so that ever after, when he wanted to take snulF, he was obliged either 
to drop it in funnel-wise, or stand upon his head. 

Jesting apart, my story was suggested by witnessing the performance of the upe- 
rAtion on which it is founded in the hospital of the London University a few months 
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bride to Quebec Chapel, where the nuptial operation was performed 
upon the happy pair. Mr. Liston gave away the lady, and Ned was 
supported by old Peas, who shelled out handsomely on the occasion. 
After the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. Redmund set out in their travelling 
carriage for the Continent. They spent the honeymoon in perfect feli¬ 
city at Strasburg; and when I last heard from Ned, which was not 
n^ny months ago, he expressed his sanguine hopes that the Line 
or Bfiauty would be continur.d to an e.xtent hitherto unknown in the 
Redmuftd family. 


ago, by the very able gentleman with whose name I have made, I hope not offeu- 
sivrely, so free. Struck by the extraordinary success of so curious a process, I 
thought it might be treated in an atnusitig manner, in wliich, if 1 have lialf accom¬ 
plished my design, I trust my fair readers will say, with the innkeeper's wife at 
Strasburg, “ Estne, nonne est nasus prajgrandis”—Is it not, is it not a noble nose ? 
■—Tub Author. 


THE brigand’s WIFE. 

Oh, take not forth our gentle child 
To lead a life of sin ! 

Let dangers gird that breast; yet spare 
The undying soul within. 

Our boy is yet unstain’d and pure, 

As in his natal hour ; 

Oh, give him to his mother's arms. 

Nor blight my faultless flower ! 

I do not bid thy steps forswear 
The paths too early soiight; 

I will not chide thee now, nor grieve 
O'er deeds that thou hast wrought. 

I’ve seen tli^pe oft go forth to slay ; 

But my i^oman’s love was strong; 

And though my heart condemn’d, I w'ept 
In silence o’er the wrong. 

But this fair boy is spotless yet;— 

Oh I think how sweet he smiled 

When, ’mid the mountains, late we kept 
A vigil o'er our child. 

And wlien thy lip, in bitter mood, 

Hath cursed the world and me. 

Think how his gentle steps have stol’n 
All trembling to thy knee. 

His guileless spirit oft hath moved 
Thy hand and guilt between ; 

His love to me a Tasting bond 
Of purity hath been. 

Then take, oh! take him not away, 

To lead a life of sin ;— 

Far better pierce that breast, than slay 
The immortal soul within I 

E. L. Mopn-AGU. 
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The French Assassinations—A Family Group'near Greenwich—Errors of the 
Press—Privileges of Parliament-—The Extraordinary Orange-Book. ^ 


The French Assassinations.— Tb? close of last month has been 
rendered more memorable in the history of Oiir Time than even the latter 
days of July, 1830. Centuries almo.st have ii.-'ssed since a successful 
attempt at wholesale assas.sination has been recoraed. Men, as in Spain, 
have committed extensive butchery in cold blood, and have used the 
hallowed name of “ liberty” while shooting unarmed prisoners; but it was 
reserved for France to add to her long catalogue of offences against 
humanity, one that is almost without parallel even in the darkest ages. 
The event to which we refer is described elsewhere ; we allude to it here 
chiefly because it affords a powerful warning against the spread of prin¬ 
ciples that placed Louis Philippe on a throne which has been to him a 
scat of thorns. What have the French people gained by exchanging 
King Log for King Stork ? The press is, at this moment, far more shackled 
than it was in 1830; the houses of persons V suspected"—a term very 
useful to despots—may be entered at any hour; and a citizen of France 
has no better assurance of Ins right to walk the streets of Paris, than when 
the more practised cut-throats under Robespierre ruled the city. So 
much, and no more, have the French obtained by their struggle of “ three 
glorious days.” The affair of which Fie.sclii is the hero may be considered, 
however, but as the prologue to a drama that has been long in rehearsal. 
The times are changed; and instead of compelling the King to submit to 
a mock tiial previous to execution, the Republicans will resort to the more 
certain and quicker mode of assassination. One attempt has failed ; the 
nextinay be, and jirobably will be, successful. The warning-boast of the 
ruffian is, that the King is not in nuypresent danger, because “ It must be 
some time before another Fieschi can be found.” Tlicre is an old Engli.sh 
couplet which contains a volume— 

“ Learn to.be wi.se by others’ liarni> 

And you will do full well.” 

The lesson taught by the French Revolution of 1830, like that of 1793, 
has not been lost upon Great llritain. Among us there may be many 
” discontented and repining spirits some who will even go the lengths 
of declaring that an Englishman’s” house” .shall be no longer “his castle,” 
but that armed officens shall break down his door and seize nis private 
papers; yet the good sei.se and upright feeling of our country are still 
matters to boast of—not matters of mere hi.slory. 


A Family Group near Greenwich. —Colonel Perceval remarked truly 
enough the other day, that if an ” angel from heaven” were to undertake 
the'office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would fail to please all 
parties. There is a wide difference however between pleasing all, and dis¬ 
pleasing everybody. Mr. Spring Rice seems, just now, much nearer the 
latter point than the former. But whatever ridicule or leprobation may 
be bestowed upon his maiden Budget, there was one bright hope held out 
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in his speech on the occasion, that at once lightened up the darkness visi¬ 
ble of his schemes. We allude to the Right Hon. Gentleman's assurance 
that the new poor-law system will, beyond question, benefit the agricul¬ 
tural interests more than any reduction of taxation that the most sanguine 
of the race of Humes could presibly anticipate. We confess that we shoulct 
)ut more faith in this plelMtint prophecy, if the workings of the system 
litherto did not denote a rather opposite result, a^ar as the agricultural 
abourers are concerned; and we presume that no_ statesman would 
cl^ignedly leave them out in his estimate of the agricultural interests. 
Mr. Spring Rice’s position may enable him to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
blessings that are to spring up where all seems to be barren; while ours 
may only enable us to see the evils that are hidden from him.^ 

'The same iirint in which we read this gratifying promise of Uie Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, contained one of the most appalling of the innu¬ 
merable cases of individual hardship, to which the hopeful system has 
given rise. It has passed comparatively unnoticed among tne stirring 
topics of the hour. At the Greenwich petty-sessions a labouring man was 
summoned to show cause why he did not support his three grandchildren. 
To show cause! Well, he proceeded to show that he supported a wife and 
five children—that he supported an aged father and mother beside; 
making, altogether, nine persons supported by his individual labour. He 
showed, also, that the earnings upon which this w^as done amounted only 
to tfiirlem shillings a w'cek." Was this showing cause why he had not 
supported three grandchildren also? Unfortunately, with the idea of 
strengtliening his “ cause,” this poor man alleged that he had just con¬ 
trived to pay five pounds for medical attendance for his infirm parents, 
rather than resort to charitable aid. This act of virtue was fatal to him. 
Sir Thomas Wilson protested, that if the man could save up five pounds 
out of his small income, he could sujiport three extra children! And 
Mr. Finch (the M.P. wo believe) had the delicacy to insinuate that the 
offender had some decent furniture ! He was ordered to take the three 
children into his keeping, on pain of being sent to the House of Correction. 
So that at this moment there may be witnessed, within six miles of the 
metropolis, the extraordinary spectacle of four generations—consisting in 
the whole of twelve hqman beings—subsisting upon thirteen shillings a 
week, or something less^ than twopence a day each ! Such specfacles, 
undoubtedly., become lef's startling as we proceed farther from London; 
they may be common enough in "njany parts of the country; but while 
tiicy are multiplying hourly, iinder the operation of this benevolent system, 
it requires the unusual stretch of faith in the prophetic powers of a Chan¬ 
cellor of tlie Exchequer to induce us to sit quietly down and await the 
miraculous gushing of the water from the flinty rock. 


Errors of the Press. —Sin, we are informed, engenders sin. Errors 
of the press beget errors of the press. Mr. Moore, in his recent reproduc¬ 
tion of the “ Fudges,” has some ten lines of verse recording an enw or 
two of a whimsical cast, though not pe^ps in the nicest taste. It is 
curious that these ten lines of verse, uporliRich a subject, have gone the 
round of the papers in the following form;— 

‘‘And you can't think what havoc these demons sometimes choose to make of 
one’!* sense, and what’s worse, of one’s rhymes. But a week or twp since, in my 
ode upon Spring, which I meant to have made a most beautiful thing, where I 
talk’d of the ‘dew drops from freshly-blown roses!’ the nasty things made it 
‘ from freshly-blown ndses !’ And once, when to please my cross aunt I had tried 
to commemorate some saint of her clique, who’d just died, having said he ‘ had 
tak’n up in heaven his position,’ they made it, he’d ‘ tak’a up to heav'a hi# phy* 
sician!”' 
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It must be taken for granted that this prosaic version is an error, and 
not the result of a piece of sly and humorous revenge on the part of the 
printer. If it he a joke, then it is no joke. It is nothing if not accidental. 
At any rate, it has been copied in its presentJorm into various papers, as 
though it had no pretensions to rhythm, 


Privileoss of Parliament.— The present House of Commons has, 
IVora the commencement of the Session to the eleventh hour of its jura¬ 
tion, been infinitely more rigid in the maintenance of its privileges, and 
more guick to detect offence, and more eager to punish with severity, than 
any preceding Parliament for a long series of years. The important part 
which the Irish Members have been calkd upon to play in it, in turning 
the scale of power, and deciding the course of ])6licy, would seem to have 
communicated something of the Irish irritability to its character. On one 
only point it seems to have declined an opportunity of resenting a breach of 
privilege, and that of so gross a kind that we feel some scruple even in allud¬ 
ing to it. A Dublin paper had charged Mr. Maxwell and another Honour¬ 
able Member with “ telling lies,” and the House, with a lenity curiously 
contrasted with its ordinary sternness, refused to summon the offender to 
its bar. It actually missed an occasion of sending a man to Newgate. 
Now', however arbitrary its conduct may have been in other cases, here is 
one sign of good and generous feeling. The House saw that the libel was 
directed against Mr. Maxwell as a Member of Parliament, for he dis¬ 
tinctly stated that “ the allusion could not be to anything he had said 
elsmmere." This furnished an excellent ground for non-interference. 
To charge a gentleman with departing from the truth in the House of 
Commons is surely no charge against his moral character. To accuse him 
of fibbing in his political capacity ivithin the w'alls, is to leave him without 
as speckless as purity. Is it not an occurrence of every d^y ? Do not 
Honourable Members nightly throw out the same delicate accusation.s 
against each other, in language ci]ually explicit if less pithy—of outward, 
form more “ elaborate,” but of inward, no “ less exact ?” It has become 
part and parcel of parliamentary u.sage—it forms one of the “privileges” 
of the “ Reformed ’’ House; and it is not unnatural that the press, reporting 
Ihedebates, should catch its spirit, and adopt its language. Nothing “ per¬ 
sonal” was intended by the use of the epithet,—Eothing that could have 
the remotest application to the conduct of the Honourable Member—“ else¬ 
where and, therefore, being strictly confined to Parliamentary character, 
it could not possibly affect moral character, which are now understood'to 
be two opposite things. The House felt that it would be ridiculous to 
repre.heua a man for using Parliamentary language, and acting upon a 
piinciple high in favour with the Legislature. In one instance,* then, 
we are compelled to admire the discreet and considerate spirit of the 
arbitrary House. The consec|Upnces of calling mei> to account for indulg¬ 
ing in these little licenses ot speech, these trifling freedoms of, phraseo¬ 
logy, that “ mean nothing.” would be positively awful. Half the House 
would be firing at the other haj^ and as for editors, more Newgates must 
be ^ect^d for their reception. H 

Pains and Penalties of Innocence. —We have had our recollection 
.called to a curious occurrence that took place not long since at one of the 
police-offices. An aged man, who had been charged with some minor 
offence,! was proved to be innocent, and ordered to be discharged ; upon 
which he suddenly became eloquent, anjj implored the magistrate to 
reverse the decree, to adjudge the offence to be proved, to find a verdict of 
guilty, and to be charitable enough to inflict upon him a sentence of 

' 4 / 
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imprisonment. He appealed to the mercy of the bench for an exereise of 
its rip^our. He prayed more feelinj;ly for punishment than others pray to 
be let off. There seemed something inexplicable in all this, yet the peti-* 
tion was a reasonable one, and the innocent man was by no means out of 
his senses in begging to be bmnded as gui^y. It presently appeared that' 
liis discharge from custody was contingent upon his payment of tlie prison 
fees 1 The amount of these w^arc ignorant of; btft the innocent jmsoner 
in tliis case was so poor, so helpless from age and want, that he could not 
raflii^the amount. To him, therefore, the discharge was no dismissal at 
all; th» vei-dict of “ found innocent"’ was virtually a sentence of punish¬ 
ment, without an exact limit. .Pronounced guiltless, he might r#iain 
in custody for—turnkeys only know how long; but, pronounced guilty, he 
would he certain of h^s liberation on a specified day. Which was the 
best? Was it not natural for him to petition for punishment? Of the 
two evils, guilt and innocence, he chose the least— guilt. 

A dramatic version of an American quarrel, in some farce that we have 
seen, contained a bold stroke in the way of retort; one of the wordy war¬ 
riors saluting the other thus~“ I wouldn’t be in a raffle for you, /or fear 
of winning you,'’ The same fear might possess the man who is interested 
in the raffle for justice. He might reasonably dread being the lucky 
winner. His hopes might naturally run in favour of losing. Good for¬ 
tune m some cases is in reality ill-luck. We should advise poor people to 
keep out of the way of police-law, for fear of being found innocent. If 
they are very destitute, they should take care to have witnesses in attend¬ 
ance to establish their guilt beyond danger of disproof. In proportion to 
their dislike of imprisonment, they will be anxious to avoid a sentence of 
dismissal. They must think less about clearing their characters than 
clearing their persons effectually. They must hope for a blank in the 
lottery; a prize will surely perplex them. If beaten they are victorious ; 
but if they conquer they are undone. 

It may not be much known, except to the individual s'utferers, that this 
practice is in daily force in the metropolitan temples of justice. Take an 
instance from last week’s report. An unfortunate wight (it did not appear 
that he was intoxicated) had been assaulted at a late hour of the night, 
and for exercising his lungs in violent calls upon the police, was lodged in 
the station-house. Tlie next morning he appeared at Bow-street, and was 
thus dismissed by the m^istrate—“ As you have done no harm, pay your 
discharge, and go about your business.” Now, could the most cunning 
malignity liave conceived a severer satire upon justice than is contained 
in this decree—one out of a hundred that happen weekly—" As you have 
done no harm, pay your discharge I” This is no fine for intoxication,—no 
penalty^ inflicted in place of imprisonment; it is the price (whatever may 
be the number of shillings) of being proclaimed innocent, and.jentitled to 
a discharge. It is the bribe to justice for not convicting—the unknown 
costs of having done “ no harm’’ to anybody—the gratuitous addition to 
the misery «f having passed a night m a dark cell i^tli the most loath¬ 
some company;—the ransom of an offender when he is proved to have 
committed no offence the fee to “ law” for liaviiig failed to violate it; 
—the legal charge for the pleasure of bi^g wrongfully accused. Our 
Statute-Book is defaced by large as well as small blots ; that which we 
have referred to may be among the most insignificant, but it is of a deep 
dye—a genuine jet black—and ought to be erased forthwith. What haa 
the man who has done no harm, and who is declared innocent, to do with 
prison-fees ?—yet the practice is useful wliile it remains, as f^urnishing a 
convenient example and perfect illustration of barbarisms of a greats 
magnitude in what we rightly designate our Criminal Code. Criminal it 
yet remains, in spite of tlie humanizin|^ influences that in later years have 
partially subdued its fierceness. 
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The Extraordinary Orangr-Book.-— We wonder that no enterprising 
publisher has yet furnished the world, under this title, with extracts from 
Col. Painnan’s sealec} volume of public and private documents, as a com¬ 
panion to the Extraordinary Black-booL Anything would do, so that it 
was abundantly monstrous; desperate treasons on the one page, and 
romantic billets-doux on the other. The “ Lost Book Found” would make 
the tour of all the circulating libraries in the realm, within uine days, 
during which it would be the universal wonaer. A portrait of the gallant 
Colonel might be prefixed, as the grand professor of the “ Art of 
keeping.” We throw out the hint gratis. There is no speculation in the 
age,# it be not taken in a dozen places. 

No book of the season has created such a sensation. Indeed, no author 
of our time has yet written a volume which nine-tenths of the House of 
Commons were dying with anxiety to read the instant they heard of it. 
Col. Fairmittl may make his fortune by the copyright; but he must be 
quick, or counterfeits better than the original will be before him in the 
market. 

It is fortunate for the object of Parliamentary judgment upon this occa¬ 
sion, that the sitting of the House approaches to its close. “ The dread 
voice will soon be past, that shrunk nis streams.” He may then emerge 
from his hiding-place, set the Serjeant-at-Arms at defiance, and publish 
his invaluable book in the open daylight. Meanwhile, whatever justice or 
injustice he may have sustained by the votes of the House of Commons, 
he has a right to expect from the public due credit for the motives which 
he has solemnly asserted to prevail with him in lefusing to yield obedience 
to the Parliamentaiy summons. He asserts that he withholds the book, 
not on personal considerations, but on public principle. He has paid, or is 
liable to pay, sufficiently for his refusal. He acts upon his responsibihty. 
We think it unpardonable, therefore, that to the severity of Parliament 
exercised against him should be added the virulence and acrimony of the 
press. In one paper we observe Col. Fauman thus alluded to:—“The 
refractory Colonel appeared at the bar of the House in a blue coat turned 
up with purple velvet, and livery buttons, and with a long pair of sandy- 
coloured mustachios hansring down on each side of the mouth, giving his 
countenance very much the appearance of that of a walrus, or sea-horse, 
in the books of birds and beasts.” Wc appiejiend that the object of this 
pitiful pleasantry was not being tried at the bar «f the House of Commons 
upon a charge of not wearing a green poat, or of omitting to shave his upper 
lip, or of neglecting to dye his hair a dark brown. The Colonel might look 
like a walrus, possibly, without being exceedingly unlike many Members 
of Parliament. We really cannot see what these imputed peculiarities of 
appearance have to do with the Colonel's turpitude. Peihaps lus critic 
was disapppinted at not finding his mustachios ornw^c-coloured. ’ 

The outrage upon British freedom, suggested, if not committed, by a Saw 
mis-called “ Liberals,” in the House of Commons, is, however, matter for 
more seiious reflection. We have received a pretty intelligible bint of 
what we are to expect if eve” the power be added to the will, and our long- 
boasted English linerty be left at the mercy of such men as those, who one 
day advocate imprisonment in Newgate for the term ot life, and the next 
determine that tne door of a man's “ castle” shall be burst open, his “ pa¬ 
pers” ransacked, examined, and removed, at the pleasure of an armed 
officer. 
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Travels to Jenisalem and the Holy Land. By the Viscount de Cbateait- 
briand. Translated by Fit deric Shoberl. , , 

The Viscount, on leavinpf France, proceeded through Venice, embarked 
for the Morea by the Adriatic, landed at Modon, and thence visited 
Sjjarta, Argos, Mycen®, Corinth, and Athens; embarked again at Cape 
Suhium, passed the Cyclades (o Smyrna; thence travelled to Constan¬ 
tinople,* joined a body of Greek pilgrims for the Holy Land ; arrived at 
Joppa, travelled to Jerusalem, and ends the first volume with a description 
of the Dead Sea. 

The first thing that strikes ns is, the vast body of information which this 
traveller brought with him, not in his portmanteau, but in his head. The 
only%ooks he tells us with which he was provided were Racine, Tasso, 
Virgil, and Homer, which latter he had interleaved, for the purpose of 
writing observations. We are led to infer, therefore, that all his remarks 
are from memoiy on the spot. On one occasion, he corrects himself by a 
note for some error in the tevt, attributing it to defect of memory, and not 
having at the time Herodotus in his pocket. We are thus made to suppose 
that all his observations were the spontaneous results of the recollections 
of his former studies, and if so, we must say he carried about with him, 
like Julius Scaliger, m the ci'owii of his hat, a mass of ancient and modern 
knowledge of whicli no man but himself was ever the bearer. Among the 
instances of his recondite recollection is a curious fact of English history; 
the fancied tomb of Eum®us and his faithful dog brings to his mind one 
««»grateful dog recorded in histoiy:—“ He was called Math, and be- 
ItJhged, if I recollect rightly, to one of the kings of England, of the House 
of Lancaster.’’ We confess ourselves sacked even in our own annals by 
the tenacious Viscount. Math is not at present within the compass of 
our memory, though we do not deny his possible existence. 

The next trait is no less characteristic of the amiable vanity of his coun¬ 
try. He everywhere finds the name of Frenchman lespccted and beloved. 
He meets with two Turkish officers of the Paslia’s guard at Tripolizza, 
who were disposed to take liberties with him ; but the moment they \\ere 
informed he was a Frepchman, there were no civilities they did not 
heap on him, though his appearance and worn-out clothes were little cal¬ 
culated to exact them. lie even tnet with a Turk who spoke French 
fluently. When it is lecollected that many years after, when the Greeks 
were no longer .appointed Dragomani or interpreters to the Porte, and it 
was necessary to look out lor a Turk, not one could be found who could 
speak any language but his own, this rencontre of the Viscount was rather 
unexpected. * 

A third characteristic of our author is the vividness of his imagination. 
He makes out a plausible theory from a glance, he clothes his fancies in 
tlic garb of reality, and as his imagination bodies forth the form of things 
unknown, he actually gives to “ airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name.” His great discovery is ascertaining that ancient Sparta is not the 
modern Misitra, but Palaeochori, and he prides himself on it as much as 
his countryman and contemporary Chevalier did, on finding that the hill of 
Bonarbashi was the site of Troy—and with not so much reason. It is quite 
amusing to contemplate him standing on an eminence which he sup¬ 
poses must have been the Acropolis, and pointing out where the different 
places mentioned by Pausanias and others must have stood, though he 
himself acknowledges that nothing could be more completely obliterated 
than every trace of the ancient city, where not a single object was left to 
guide conjecture. He sees in his mind’s eye, rolling in a fine phrenzy, the 
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Chalciaeeos, or brazen temple of Minerva, where Pausanias was stoned by 
his mother. lie thinks he discovers on a stone traces of the letters 
AA2M, and he asks, could they have beloiijjod to the word J’EAAilAlA, and 
be part of the pedestal of the statue of Laughter, wliich Lycursrus 
erected ? He tells of a notice of Jerusalem found on another, which 
must allude to the alliance with Sjiavta, mentioned in the Maccabees; 
and when he can no longer see invisible objects by day the night recalls 
them, for the constellation of Leda is glittering over his head, and with her 
come all the progeny of her eggs. 

With these, and a few similar national traits, which are small drawbacks 
on the weight and authenticity of a traveller's details, we know not abetter 
informed or more agreeable traveller than Ohateaiibriand. Whether his 
classical or historical illustrations bo I'roni in(*inoiy or no, be certainly a}i- 
plies them with considerable etfect, and dispJi'Vs a ureat and copious 
variety of information, and there is a kindness m liis views, with a ce|}aiii 
religious cast, which gives a tint of Christian benevolence to all he says. 
We forget that he is of a different persuasion from ourselves, and only re¬ 
cognise the amiable author of the “ Genie du Christiamsme.'’ He is over¬ 
taken by a storm, and an image of the Virgin is set up in the cabin, with 
a ta|)er burning before it. The captain and all the sailors begin to pray. 
“ Sailors on shore,’’ said he, “ may be free-thinkers as well as any others, 
but human wisdom is disconcerted in the hour of danger. Man becomes 
religious, and the torch of’ydnlosophy cheers him in the midst of the storm 
much less than a lamp lighted up before the Madonna.’’ We are no be¬ 
lievers in the jurisdiclioii which Catholics ascrilie to the Virgin over 
.storms at sea, yet we fully accord in the justice and beauty of the obser¬ 
vation. 

In passing tlirougli the Morea he gives some striking traits both of 
Turks and Greeks, forming a justiticalion of that revolution which after¬ 
wards look place, though not Iheu thought of. Some rohlicrs had in¬ 
fested a district through which he passed, and the Pasha ])ursued them 
to a place where they had taken refuge, and suiTOiirided the village. All 
within the Pasha’s enclosure w’cre despatched like wild-beasts. “The 
robbers, it is true, were extermiiialed, but with them perished three hun¬ 
dred Greek peasants, who w'ere accounted as nothing in the affair.’’ This 
barbarous and lirutal indolence of Turkish policy, winch never conde¬ 
scended, but thought it too much trouble to separate the innocent from 
the guilty, was surely a strong, if nolea sntticient motive, to overthrow it. 

Another is a sinking trait of the mixed notions of right and wrong 
entertained by modern Christian Greeks. At a village called St. Paul’s, a 
girl who was mistress of a small fortune was sent by her friends to Con¬ 
stantinople, to improve herself in the capital, and returned, at the age of 
eigh<^een, accomplished in the Turkish, Krcnch, and Italian languages. 
She was visited by all strangers jiassing through wdth whom she could 
converse, and her freedom and aifability excited -.onic suspicion among her 
neighbours that she had transgressed the .strict rules of female «/irtue ; so 
they thought it a duty to rid the village of a person who had brought 
scandal on it. They first raised the sum fixed by Turkish law' for the 
murder of a Christian woman ; they then broke into her house by night, 
and having murdered her, a man, who was waiting till the deed was exc- 
.cuted, hastened to tlie Pasha with the price of blood. The Pasha thought 
it a simple matter, and all right as to the murder, but that the youth, 
beauty, and accomplishments of the victim demanded a larger indemnity, 
and he sent Janissaries to exact it. The conduct of the Turk.was con¬ 
sistent ; hut what shall w'c say hf a community of Christian people, who 
thought it a duty to murder an amiable and accomplished girl because 
she laboured under the suspicion of an offence against the rules of 
decorum ? 
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His sketches of places and persons are exceedingly graphic. His delay 
at CJonstantinojde was very short. He arrivod on the very itay the rebels 
of Romolia had advanced to the gates of tJie city, and so was present at 
the eoiuniencement of one of those tremendous revolutions which fills 
periodically that devoted town with carna;,. and blood. He Iclt it, how¬ 
ever, before the carnage commenced, and saw the city only in a state of 
repose. His brief but striking details of the jieople’ ghdino- along in 
slippers, the mntc crowds pas.-ing in silence, as if solicitous to escape the 
oU^rvation of a master, the absence of coaches, carts, bells, or noisy 
trades, ^ind the multitude of bazaars, coffee-houses, and cypress-shaded 
cenict(*ries, gave him an idea as if a taciturn Turk “was born only to buy 
and sell, drink coffop, sini'ke tobacco, and die." As the volume before us 
does not iinish the account of the Holy Land, we shall reserve our notice 
of that country till our next Number, 

MemoiriA of the JJfe of the lliglit Hoii. Sir James Mackintosh. Eldited 
by his Son, Robert .lames Mackintosh, Esq. 

What a noble mind lies here ! His epitaph wiitten by' himself f telling 
of projects unfulfilled—of i.opes not only deferred, but destroyed—of 
ambition crushed by indolence—of noble pride cankered by vanity-- of time 
sadly inispciit. IMackintosh—the beloved, the respected of all who knew 
him—went down to the grave, in the fulness of ‘years, having all his life 
enjoyed the lugbest possible lulvaiilages, both of station and leisure, and 
yet leaving little bebiiid liim that can be expected to survive, after the 
events \\ hieli called his talents torlh are forgotten. It has never been our 
lot to note the ill-ctfecfs of jirociastiiiation so plainly, as in the volumes 
now before us; and what renders it, it possible, more dislressiiig, is the 
fact that the knowledge of his weakness embittered Ins existence, without 
creating the energ} which would have vaiuiiiished tlie evil. While deceiv¬ 
ing the world willi Ins “ intentions,'’ he was never able to deceive himself 
---while flattered by the incense of a dinner or a drawing-room, he still 
felt that “ I'requenl conipimcUon,” to use his own sad but expressive words, 
“ distiubs iiiy giaUtic.atioM, and Hk’ same indolence, or the same bii.siness 
whicli prevents luy worKiiig lor otlieis, hinders nii* from improving myself.’’ 
What he have done is now only a matter of speculation; the 

most, delightInl portion, of what he i/n/ is certainly contained in the 
volumes beloie us. Ills journal (as far as it goes) is graceful, pleasing, 
and original ; but it is singularly emblematic of Sir James's mind—the 
moment if becomes deeply iiiteresling, it slo]).s. 

Anecdote and erilieism from Ins old liiends, Doctor Holland, Lortl 
.Jelfery, IJ.isd Montague, the Jiev. Sidney Smith, and many' others whose 
iiiuiics command attention, enrich the second volume. Hasil Montague’s 
letter is the most, elegant and interesting of the whole: ho visited with 
Sir .James the scenes and dwellings where tjowper passed his life, and 
describes ^he harmony and happiness of the times wlien they continually 
went circuit together, “ talking pliilosophy” and religion, and excJianging 
thoughts which deserve immortality. Lord Jeffery decl.ares that Mackin¬ 
tosh's range of “ study and sjieculalion was nearly as large as that of 
Bacon.■’ Bui the testimony of the Uev. Sidney Smith, bearing, as it does, 
more upon his virtues than even upon his talent.s, is the most valuable 
of the whole. He says— 

‘‘M’hen I turn from living spectnclesi of sUipidity, ignorance, and malice, and 
wish to think better of the world, I remember my great and benevolent friend 
Mackintosh.” 

Again,— 

“ He could not hate—he did not know how to set about it. ♦ • • Very fond of 
talking, he heard patiently; and, not averse to intellectual display, did not forget 
that others might have the same inclination as himself.” 

H 2 
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We have known Sir James Mackintosh to bestow praise where we cer¬ 
tainly thought it \mdeserveci; and Mr. Smith (the “ Cid,” as his departed 
friend used frequently to call him) touches upon this failing with good 
feeling and good sense 

“ His good-nature and candour betrayed him into a morbid babit of eulogizing 
everybody,—a habit,” he justly adds, “ whicli destroyed the value of commenda¬ 
tions that might have been to the young (if more sparingly distributed) a reward 
of virtue and a motive to exertion.” 

Mackintosh was not the only great man of this passing age who had^iis 
failing; Sir Walter Scott indulged in it quite as much, and f(om Uie same 
amiable but misjudging cause. We cannot forbear quoting the concluding 
sentence of Mr. Smith's letter, it so perfectly expresses our own ideas of 
the subject of this interesting biography:— 

If he had been arrogant and grasping—if he had licen faithless and false—if 
he had been always eager to strangle infant genius in its .'radle, always ready to 
betray and blacken tliose with whom he sat at meat,—he would have passed many 
men who, in the course of his long life, have passed liim ; but without selling his 
soul for uottage. If he liad only had a little more prudence for the promotion of 
his iiitere.sts, and more of angry passions for the punishment of those detractors 
who envied his fame, and presumed upon his sweetness,—if he had been more 
aware of his powers, and of tliat space which nature intended him to occupy,—he 
would have acted a great part In life, and remnmed a character m history. As it is, 
he has left, in many of the best men of Kngland, and of the (Continent, the deepest 
adiiiiratiou of his talents, lus wisdom, his knowledge, and his heucvolence.” 

We have hitherto spoken only of Mackintosh himself; on the literature 
and arrangement of the book w'e can bestow unqualified praise. Collecting 
the scattered opinions of such a man is like gathering pearls from amid 
the rubbish of the world. Ilis son has fulfilled his editorial task in a 
manner that does equal credit to his head and heart. What he has him¬ 
self written, he has written well; and it must create a delightful feeling 
in his mind that, the more generally the book is read, the more justly will 
his father be appreciated. Every line of Sir .James Mackintosh's writings 
proves how delicate and how pure was his sense of the noble and the good: 
it would be no easy task to overrate the moral beauty of his intellectual 
character. We felt this at every page w'e tinned, and it made us more 
deeply and bitterly regret the procrastination and the indolence that forced 
such qualities to sink almost unregistered into th,e tomb. 

The second volume is embellished witli a beautiful engraving by 
Finden of H. Behnes Burlowe's bust of Sir James in his later years, 
which possesses double interest from its excellence as a likeness and its 
perfection as a work of art. Mr. Biirlowe is, we believe, at present in Italy. 
He is, we feel assured, destined to occupy a high station, on his return. 

Woman as She is, and as She should be. 2 vols. 

Perhaps we do not sufficiently delight in the pastime of breaking flies 
upon a wheel. Many a bad book escapes us without notice, Jbecause we 
cannot bring ourselves to inr ilt our readers by bestowing a certain species 
of immortality upon what otherwise would pass 

Unwept, nnhonoured, and unsung,’’ 

to its grave. The author of these volumes commences by asserting, with 
the stupid gravity which pervades his lucubrations—that 

“ The predominating influence of the female part of the human species 
over the interests of the species a.t large, is a phenomenon not less striking 
in itself than important as to its result!’' Most wonderful phenomenon ! 
‘that one-half of the human race, consisting of mothers, daughters, wives, 
an4 sisters, should exercise a “ predominating influence’’ over the species 
at large is a phenomenon—a moral comet we suppose—tending to Set the 
vjprid on fire I—-The author goes on declaring his modest intention of un- 
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robing an erfo/—asserts that “ woman lias in our day attained a false 
elevation that “ she is not moraUy accountable for the imperfections 
that have assailed her,”—that she is not “ given to man for a counsellor" 
After “ unrobing an idol,” this precious moralist declares woman not an 
accountable creature, nor capable of bei<ig the “ counsellor" or Iriend of 
man; consequently, she is only a fit object for sensual gratification or 
household drudgery; this is only too ridiculous—positively too absurd for 
criticism—to make such assertions at a time when female talent and 
f^mjale industry are so conspicuous, has at least one charm to recommend 
it—th^ charm of novelty! 

Our ingenious author waxes warm as his pages multiply. He is enraged 
with the “ceremony of wedlock;" complains that “ women are »o 
cyphers'beyond the sphere of domestic life." He becomes sublime, quotes 
Byron, and, further on, assures us that in “ Africa and America women 
are little more than upper domestics that civilization is to be blamed for 
this ! He weeps our “ pseudo-civilization as a beacon of a nation's” cor¬ 
ruption and decline ! “ Did not," he says gravely, “ wives turn away the 

heart of Solomon, God’s chosen servant?” Verily we do belij^ve that 
Master Solomon was just as guilty of “ turning the hearts of the wives I" 
“ After ruminating mischief against the Israelites, with what refined in¬ 
vention Balaam at length makes choice of woman”—we might have given 
Balaam’s ass credit for this argument against the fair sex, for what does it 
prove, after all ?—simply that Balaam appreciated their cleverness. 

Bui the gentleman is not content with citing examples and quoting 
opinions: he proceeds to scurrility, he calls them “the rot of power;" and 
declares that “no woman breathing ever knew how to govern herself! ” 

We have lived many years in the world, and many years in society, and 
the perfect falsehood of this last passage strikes us so forcibly that we 
must ])ause to comment upon it. Almost the first lesson taught a female 
infant is the art of governing herself: if she has brothers, she is taught 
to yield to their whims; and, in all well-regulated families, she sees the 
respect paid which is due to its master. A woman's life is a perpetual 
lesson in self-restraint, and it is owing to this circumstance that women 
bear misfortunes with so much firmness. Wecannoi condescend to bestow 
any further notice upon a book written with so much acrimony,—penned 
from first to last with the evident purpose of degrading women, and making 
use of the whole opinions of Deists and Atlicists, and quoting half-sen¬ 
tences from (’hristian authors wh^ose names and opinions we respect. 
We owe it to ourselves to state, that we are not wild tillers in the field of 
gallantry,—we perceive many faults, .and a still greater number of im¬ 
perfections in the present system of female education ; but we observe 
that the education of our young men requires as much amendment, though 
in a different way. We would make women more rational,--we would 
bestow additional culture upon their reason, and an additional curb upon 
their imagination,—we would put the author of this ti\o-voluracd libel to 
the torture, by fitting the female “ species” to be still more the companion 
and friend of man. The education of our young children is tn their hands, 
and unless ouv wives possess cultivated minds, our offspring must become 
degenerate. We cannot educate a woman, enlarge her mind, cultivate 
her understanding, give her fine tastes, and then expect her to sink back 
at our command into the slave, while she possesses the qualities of the 
friend. The more highly a woman is educated, the more truly will she 
see what her duties are, what her station is; it is only fools who arc obsti¬ 
nate : and men in choosing wives will do well to remember this. 

As to the two volumes which Mr. Cochrane has had the hardihood to pub¬ 
lish, (we hope not on his own account,) we recommend them very sincerely 
to the grocer and cheesemonger, as the paper is wdiile and strong, and the 
“ metal" so unattractive, that the apprentices will not be seduced into 
loitering by perusing the “ stray leaves.” 
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A Visit to Constantinople and some of the Greek Islands. By John 

Auldjo, Esq., F.G.S. 

Here is an Oriental traveller of a vt'ry different character indeed from our 
sentimental, classical, and intelligent Frenchman, Chateaubriand. He seems 
to despise the first quality as all ^cnlirnetiJnlibu't larhryniai rornm, to the 
second he makes slight yirctonsions, and the third he displays sometimes 
in a curious manner. He was allowi'd a patisage in the Actaeon frigate, 
■wliich took Lord Ponsonby from Naples to tiie Turkish capital, ^1 
returned in a steam-bo.al liy Smyrna and Malta. He gives us thqre^lt 
of his travelling experience for lour monilis m the year 183,'i. It was his 
good fortune to meet distinguished characters in his tour. He was in 
contact going out Avith the Hnlish Ambassador, and on his return home 
with the Prince of Bavaria. He met on his way Otho, ihe actual King of 
Greece, and Madame la Diiehosso de Borri, tlie possible Qute.' of France, 
and he lias given some lividy sketches of them all. He was, moreover, at 
Constantinople while thcBussian army were encamped there, and he hates 
them, in the true spiiit of John Bull, lor daring to interfere with his views 
of politics. Every little incident is exhibited as part of their plan of 
aggrandisement and iiitenlion of dismembering Turkey, and of their 
studied insults to England lor daring to prevent it. 

But the most vemiirkable incident in lus hook is a long and interesling 
coramnnicalion ho had with Loid Ponsonby on ihe subject, winch lie does 
not think it righf to lei the publu; into the secrets of yet. His Lordship 
communicates to him, truly, all Ins plans, hut hoing confidential he will 
not repeat them. “ Tims tar, ho\ve\or, t am at hliciiy to observe, that tn me 
they appeared sound, jndieious, and soiled to the exigency. His plan for 
the maintenance of the Tuikish cmjme may not suit l.ord Grey’s views, 
but I will say no more, for iiiv own ideas appear so idetililicd willi those 
confided to me, tliat in giviriglhem iilterance. 1 might unconseionsly lielray 
a trust, and make known that winch for llie present oiiglit to be a secret!” 
We have no doubt of the kmdness and urhanity ol“ [.ord Ponsonh}', and 
the statement of those a'.lentions Mr. Auldjo says he received IVom him 
might be true: but if a ilntish Ambassador Ihongiit ii a part of his 
hospitality to confide to an acculenlal acquaintance, and to such an ac¬ 
quaintance, the important secrets confideil to him by his government, we 
can only say it exceeded even the indisereliou oft'i Wing. We imagine, 
however, our talkative traveller rather overrates liis intimacy ivith the 
repre.sentative of his Britannic Majesty, as Mr. Lolly did his wdh the 
King of Poland, and we presume he iioAV speaks of Poiisonhy as lus proto¬ 
type did of Poniatowski, by tlie familiar ablneviation of “ Honest Pon.” 

For tlie rest, Mr. Auldjo, like all travellers in a luirrv, took lus inlorina- 
tion from Hie first person who gave it, and set it down in his journal a« he 
received it, without having an op]iortunity of making further inquiry. 
Many' of the names of persons ami fplaees which he eauglit from mere 
sound are incorrect. He mentions Hie tomb of Ksachns, on the plain of 
Troy, tiA ice. We never heard of sucli a tomb, and suppose he meant that 
of Aisites, wheie Ihe Trojans sent I’olues tn watcli Ihc movements of Ihe 
Greeks, and winch forms a conspicuous tumulus in the centre of the plain. 
He says the Janissaries were desiroyed at the Atmeidan or “ Hippodrome 
the scene of carnage was the Etmeidan, or “ place of moat,’' a Janissary 
barrack, in a very ditfereni, part of the city. Other inaccuracies of a 
similar kind occur. 

With respect to the stylo of IMr, Auldjo, it is that of a gay Aow rivani, 
who was not altogetiier particular. He talks witli groat gusto of the 
English porter, ale, and soda-water lie met with, and never loses an occa¬ 
sion of describing a ball or a banquet. He is introduced to a Turkish lady, 
who was invited, he says, for the express purpose of Ins seeing her ; and 
after a grapjiiic but somewhat warm description of her beauty, he ex- 
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claims—“ No wonder the Turks sigh lor Paradise when they believe 
heaven peopled wilh such Hoiiries as these. Egad! it requires the exer¬ 
tion of all our philosophy and self-denial to resist the temptation of turning 
Turk too.*' 

The book is embellished by some sketrU“s by (h'uikshank, an artist not 
inappropriate to illustrate the details of our lively, flippant author. 

lljdraulia; an Historical aitd Descriptive Account of the Waterworks 
'^pf London. By William Mathews, Author of “ The History of 
Gas.lights.” 

The very sound of tlus work is music to us, and we were never more 
disjioseil to say witli Pindar, fqtirriyv fiiv v^Mfy. We were silting v%ithoutour 
coat, panting in an and atmosphere, wilh the thermometer ‘16'^ in the 
shade, the sky not blue, ljut red like molten brass, Ihc earth not green, but 
brown like bakid [lottery; we wore trying to recollect Virgil’s description 
of hot weather, licgimiing uith 

“ Jamnue rapidiis torrens sitieiites yiiius Indos 
Aideliat cu'lo-” 

and ending with 

“ -eava flumiii.i siecis 

Eaucilms ad luinim radii tepclacta coquehant." 

And we had just come to the e-onolusion that he was a vales as w'ell in 
predietion as ])oetiy, and had not only desenbed what did happen in 
Peloponnesus some thousand years ago, but vvha.1 would happen in England 
in July and August, ISJri, when just at tliis moment a book on Water¬ 
works was laid on our talde, and the veiy cadence of tlie word Ilydraulia, 
and the liquid letters that compose it, refreshed us hlce the gurgling of a 
foniilaiii. Wo. os^e ]\Tr. iVIatheus good will, if for nothing else, for the 
timely appearance' of his book, and the name lu' has given it. 

It seems that live cnmjianies who monopolize the privilege of supplying 
the city of London with ^\a1er have e.xciled m no small degree,according 
to his account, the en\j of those who Ihinlcthey ought to share in this 
]n’o1itable eoucerii. Various attacks, iherefore, have been made upon 
them, but llieir most vulnerable point is the source from whence trioy 
derive their supply—the water of the Tliamc'S. We remember when 
Father Tliames was a sacred eliaiaeter, and lliere was a specific property 
almost miraculous attributed to his water, and amongst other qualities of 
high irapoitance, that it was Uie onfy fluid tliat would make ])Orler. It is 
true that the Anna Jiiflcy now' divides tlie palm with him, and the Messrs, 
friiinness, who use her water, vie with Whitbread and Co.; still he was 
allowed many excellence''. Unt lii.s merits are now all Ibrgotten—he is 
assailed with all maimer of abuse, and he is represented as a vile cora- 
pouiid of the mo^t villanous materials that ever could disgusi and poison 
the inhabitants of a city. The great works of one of the water-companies 
were at Clielsca, and the stiiicture enclosing the ends of the pipes called 
“ The Dolphin,” from which the water of the River was taken up, was 
unhapjiily just opposite a great sewer, so that all the impurities of 
Cloacina were conveyed a second lime into the stomachs of tlie good 
citizens. A book called “ The Dolphin” was published, stating tlus and 
a variety of other horrors ; the attention of the public was roused, meetings 
were called, Parliament was petitioned, and a Commission was appointed 
to inipuie into the facts. The evidence, of course, w'as not very consistent; 
one man exhibited a bottle of water ‘•o turbid and filthy tliat the .sight of 
it turned the strong stomach of Ahernethy; another, on the contrary', 
found only three grams of e.x.traneons mattei , held either in solution or sus¬ 
pension in 10,000 grains of the water. But the most extraordinary part 
of the evidence was with respect to white bait: it seems tliat while roach, 
place, flounders, salmon, shad, eels, and dab all died by the deleterious 
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ingredients lately introduced into the stream of the river, the white bait 
became more plump and plenty than ever. Now if this omnivorous little 
fish fattened and increased not only on the draining of sewers and the over¬ 
flowing of soap-boilers, but also on the off-scourings of gas-works, the 
runnings of dye-houses, and all the multifarious poisons of chemists’ 
elaboratories, it accounts, in the most probable manner wc have yet heard, 
for the death of poor Mr. Canning, whose “ last speech” was made, we 
believe, at a dinner of this fish. 

It is to defend the calumniated Father Thames from all the attacks of 
his adversaries, that Mr. Mathews takes up his pen and lays about him 
right and left. He enters into details of the manner in which mankind 
have been supplied with water since Noah’s flood ; describes the canals of 
Egypt, the wells of Athens, the baths of Rome, and the cisterns of Con¬ 
stantinople, including the fountains and reservoirs of London, from the 
earliest times to the present day, and in his progress he hu: certainly col¬ 
lected a curious mass of information. His book is embellished with 
sketches, and plans lepresenting the manner in which the eastern and 
western parts of London and the city of Constantinople arc supplied with 
water. The latter, we observe, is an exact copy of the curious map pre¬ 
fixed to Dr. Walsh’s book, though Mr. Mathews has not acknowledged, 
as he ought, from whence he has taken it. We are friends to the circula¬ 
tion of knowledge, and see no reason why one author should not borrow 
from another, but reddere mum cuique is a fair maxim. 

Two Journeys through Italy and Switzerland. By William Thomson, 
Assistant Commissary-General to the Forces. 

We expeiienced much pletisurc in perusing this small volume of travels. 
Mr. Thomson shows himself a man of taste in the arts, an enthusiastic 
admirer of the beauties of nature, and rather a good judge of statuary and 
painting. He tells us that he has written an account of two journeys 
through Switzerland and Italy; the first made in 1824, when on his way 
to join the British forces stationed in Malta; the second in 1826, when he 
returned to England. Going out, he entered Switzerland in spring, by 
Geneva and the Jura mountains. lie crossed the Simplon, and went to 
Malta by the route of Milan, Florence, Rome, and Naples: he returned 
by Ancona, Venice, Milan, and over Saint Gothard. In each town, he 
visited the churches, picture-galleries, and other principal sights ; and he 
gives a pleasing and instructive sketrfi of the specimens of painting and 
sculpture, and of the style of architecture of the diff'erent buildings. He 
adds his view of the political situation of each state; and the best hotels 
in each town are not forgotten. 1 ndeed, his book is exactly what he seems 
to have designed it for—a volume calculated to be an useful pocket-com¬ 
panion for the Italian tourist, though it will interest the general reader 
who is fond of travels where well-described views of nature are in^r- 
spersed with accounts of pictures and living manners, with the ruins of 
ancient times. Naples and its bay seem to be his beau ideal of a pictu¬ 
resque landscape, as viewed from th,. Hermitage on Mount Vesuvius on an 
early cloudless morning. He gives a glowing delineation of the prospect 
of tne town and its environs. Though much has already been written 
about Italy, and we cannot consider that our author has found out any 
thing new, yet his book is so entertaining, that, well known as are the 
places he speaks of, still we found great pleasure in again wandering over 
these classic shores with him ; and we recommend the ” Two Journeys ’ 
to all persons who wish to profit and be amused by the journal and remarks 
of an mtelligent traveller. 
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Thb Septemlier volume of “ Colbara’a 
Modern Novelists’* contains the conclusion 
of Mr. Biiltver’s " Disowned,” which work, 
like the former by the enme nuthur, introduced 
Into the present cheap caUection of celebrated 
works of fiction (“ Pelham } or, the Adven. 
tures of a Gentleman is complete In two 
voj^mee, beautifully Illustrated by Finuen. 

The new edition of Leigh Hunt's most po¬ 
pular wotk, “ The Indicator and the Compa¬ 
nion, a Miscellany for the Fields and the Fire¬ 
side,” has now made its appearance. A pwr- 
tralt of the author is prefixed to the volumes. 

A new work, to be called the English An¬ 
nual, is announced as being in preparation. 

The Oriental Annual for 1836, by the Hev, 
H. Gaunter, B D.> with illustrations from the 
pencil of IP. Daniell, Esq., K.A., will appear 
at the usual season. 

A History of English Literature, Critical and 
PhitosnpUlcal, by Mr. D’Israeli, is preparing 
for publication. 

A new edition of the Works of Sir John 
Suckling, with a Life of the Author, and Criti¬ 
cal Keni.irks on Ids Writings and Genius, by 
the Rev. Alfred Suckling, LL.B , will shortly 
appear, 

A History of the Conquest of Florida, by 
Theodore Irving, Esq., dedicated to his uncle, 
Washington Irving, Esq., will be published in 
a few days. 

The concluding volumes of the Memoirs of 
Mirabeau and Talleyrand are just ready. 

The Travels and Adventures In Eastern 
Africa of Nathaniel Isaacs, Esq., are nearly 
ready. 

The Rev. Robert Gaunter, B.D., author of 
the '* Oriental Annual,*' is engaged upon a 
new series of the Romance of History, which 
will contain the Romantic Atinals of India. 

Mrs. Child announces fur publication a 
History of the Condition of Women in all 
Ages and Nations. 

» 

LIST OF NKW HOOK9. 

Fudges in England; or, a Sequel to the 
Fudge Family in Paris, by Thomas Brown the 
Younger. 1* op. 8 vo. 8s. 

A Tour In Greece and the Levant, by the 
Rev. Richard Burgess. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Practical Treatise on the Olseases of the 
TeAh, by \Vm. Robertson, plates, 8vo.7.s. 

The Roman Baths, by Mrs. Sherwood. 
18mo. Is. 

The HKstory of England, continued from 
the Right Hon. Sir J. Mackintosh, Vo!. V. 
(Dr.Lardner’sCyclopHdla, VoLLXlX.) 12mo. 
6s. 

The Constitution of Society as designed by 
God. 8vo. 13s. 

Steam Voyage down the Danube, with 
Sketches of Hungary, Turkey, &c., by J. Quin, 

S vols. 31«. 

The Naturalist's Library, Vol. IX. { Pigeons, 
Vol. I. coloured plates. 6s. 

What la a Comet, Papa ? or, a Familiar De¬ 


scription of Comets, by R. Maria Zornlln. 
square. Is. 

Court and Country Companion. 12mo. 6s. 
Ubservatlons on Brougham’s Discourse of 
Natural Theology, by.T. Wallace, Esq., LL.D. 
post 8vo. 4s. 

Recollections relative to the Duties of 
Troops, by Lieut.-Col. Leach, 12mo. 5s, 6<t. 

Random Shots from a Rlileman, by J. Kin¬ 
caid. post 8vo. 10s. 6</. 

Rev. Thos. Stone's Sermons. 12mo. 4.s. (kl. 
Prayers, by the late Rev.Wm. Howels, of 
Long-acre Chapel. 32mo. Is. 6iL 
The Schoolboy’s Manual and Young Man’a 
Monitor. 2iid edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Course of Sermons for the Year, by the 
Rev. J. Grant. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6rf. 

Tales of the Ramad'han, by J. .4, St. John. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 11. Us. fid. 

Summer Ramble In Syria, with a Tartar 
Trip from Aleppo to Stamboul, by the Rev. V. 
Monro. 2 vols. 248. 

A Practical Treatise on Brewing, and ou 
Storing of Beer, by William Black. 8vp. Sis, 
Dodsley's Annual Register, Vol. LXXVI. 
for 1834. 8vo. 168. 

The Geegraphlcal Text Book, by M. E. *8. 
Part I. 12mo. 2s. 

Companion to ditto, comprising the Maps. 
2s. plain, 2s. M. coloured. 

Resources and Statistics of Nations, by John 
Maegregor, Vol, I. royal 8vo. 25s. 

Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, 3d Series, 
Vol. XXVII. 8vo. U. 10s. 

An Addres.s to the Lower Orders of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Itcland, by the Rev, D. 
O'Croly. fid. 

Sir Arthur VVitmot; a Tale of the 17th 
Century. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Songs of England and Scotland. Vol. II. 
fcp. 8vo. 3s, 

Observations on the Unfulfilled Prophecies 
of Scripture, by (be Rev, John Fry, B. A. 
8vo. 10s. fid. 

Little Asthur’a History of England. 2 vols. 
18mo. 6s. 

The Practice of Isometrical Perspective, 
by J. Jopliug. 2nd edit. 8vo. 5s. 

Sentiment not Principle i or, an Old Man’s 
Legacy. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Nalaand Damayanti, and other Poems, by 
the Rev. H. H. Milman, M A. Imp. 8vo, 12s. 

Ecclesiastes Angllcanus; being a Treatise 
on the Art of Preaching, by the Rev. W. Gres* 
ley. 8vo. 12s. 

Motae'a Parliamentary Guide. 18mo. 6s. fid. 
Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of 
the English Language, by J. Knowles, royal 
8vn. 1/. 4s, fid. 

Mental Arithmetic and Exjiedltlous Cal¬ 
culator, by C. Richsan. i2mo. 4x. fid. 

Bichardaon’a English Dlciiouary. 4to. Vol. 

I. Part I. 1/. fit. fid. 

The Modern Duqclad, Virgil In Londoni 
and other Poems. Fcap. 8to. Tt. fid. 
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FINE ARTS. 

TIIK LAWRKNCK GALLERY. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions ever opened to the public is 
that of the collected drawings of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, at J12, 
St. Martin’s-lane. The exquisite taste of the President ol the Royal Aca¬ 
demy has been fully appreciated ; but taste'^ without wealth is compara¬ 
tively useless. It is known tliat he expended large sums in gatheting 
together the productions of liis predecessors in art; and his d«ath ex¬ 
plained the cause why he had been so long in embarrassed ciicum,stances. 
The present collection consists of filly,original drawings by Claude Lor¬ 
raine and Nicholas Poussin. Tlicy are, of course, studies for larger jne- 
turcs; but the first thoughts of artists have frequently more mind than 
their fini-shed works. They show how genius conceivcu . and it is equally 
])leasant ami profitable to examine the after-changes or im])rovemenls. 
The subjects of several of tlie designs of Claude are selected from Virgil. 
Among them are — A landscape, with the subject of /Eneas receiv¬ 
ing his armour from Venus. A design of woodland scenery ; in the fore¬ 
ground is a path along the wood towards a shady recess, in which the 
sybil is seen attending /Eneas ; the background is composed of ruins. No. 
41, also a landscape, with an architectural composition in the foreground ; 
Dido, /Eneas, and tluur attendants aie here introduced. No. J1 is a view 
of Santa Alana Maggiore, aj Rome: the elegant ariangemont of the groups 
and figures must be at once adniitlcd. Nos. 10 and 1') are original studies 
of the Embarkation of the Queen of Sludia, from which the celebiatod 
picture in tlic National Gallery was evented. 

In the room is also Lawrence’s work (in one sense of the term) 

—Satan calling up his Legions ; and some other paintings by our most 
admirable English master. 

THE enSMORAMA. 

The views in thi. interesting exhibition have lately been changed. 
Among tliose that r/ay now be seen is the burning of the Houses of 
Lords and (toimnons, so managed, hv a skilful aiTangement of light and 
shade, as to afford a very accurate idea of the splendid hut awful scone. 


PlIULICATIONS. 

StaiideJd’s Coast Scenery. Parts II. and I FI. 

VVe noticed the first nurabei' of this publication ; the two that have fol¬ 
lowed amply bear us out in tlie praise w-e gave it. The drawings are admi¬ 
rable, beautiful, and correct, and worthy the pencil of our most accom¬ 
plished landscape-painter, They are also well engraved ; those from the 
burins of Mr. Cooke and Mr. Stephenson arc among the best. It is "not 
alw'ays wo can commend tlie letter-press that accompanies such illustrated 
works ; of this, although nnaccoirpanied by any name, we can speak in 
terms of tin- highest praise. It is written in an agreeable style, supplies 
much information, and introduces nothing that might he dispensed with. 
The author is evidently well qualified for the task he has undeitakeii, and 
has been judiciously chosen to associate with Mr. Stanfield in the produc¬ 
tion of a w'ork useful as it is beautiful. 

Memorials of Ovford. No, 3.'L 

This useful and interesting publication has continued to sustain its high 
character np to its thirty-third number. The engravings do not assume 
to compete with the brilliant productions of the work we have just noticed, 
but their accuracy is unquestionable. They afford a just idea of the gran- 
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deur of tho venerable buildinjrs of tlie University; and are valuable as 
historic records of an art, the sustainment of which is now unhai)pily 
placed in the hands of Mr. Wilkins and his brother botches. The de.serip- 
tions which accompany tlic prints are full, clear, and satisfactory. The 
work, when complete, will be a treasure to ; he library. 

Wandciings thrgugh North W’'ales. Part IV. 

We fear our copy of this wori^ has not been well printed ; for the plate.s 
are^‘ muzzy," aiul it would appear that justice is not done to the engraver 
or the pointer. i\Tr. Roscoc pcrlorms his part of the iiublication with liis 
usual tact and judgmerd. 


THE DRAMA. 

H AYMARXKT. 

The old comedies continie' lo hi* plnyv'’d here with great success. We 
were deliglited to find a very numerous audience tlie other uiglit enjoying 
the wit of The School Jnr SrnrKhtf. Mr. Earren's Sir Peter is certainly 
good, vciy comic, and verytietful, and very much of an old bachelor ; 
but he is loo solid in the lattei part of the famous screen scene-—too grave, 
too awful-looking, too much like a man meditating a ])nsitive action of 
cr/w. CO//., which is a thing the real Sir Peter never dreamt of. Miss 
'raylor's Lady Teazle would bo better witli less labour of natural vivacity, 
and a greater ])erfec.lion of aihlicial refinenienl; but it is generally by ilo 
means a jioor performance, and it has j-assiigcs of great truth and feeling. 
Mrs. Glover does nol hKmivs do justice to the infinite delicacy of Mrs. 
(Iiindour, but she relishes tlie wil and scandal, and gives both with 
capnal gusto. We have seen bettei Crabtrees, and heller Sir benjamin 
nackbiles, and belter (.'hailes Surfaces, and bctlei loseplis. Mr. Wbirde 
IS laborious, wuthout a particle of real plausibility. He is a careful and 
inlelligeut .actor, but not “ a man of scintimenl,” Little Moses has been 
])layed worse, and'Prip’s powder and boiujuet seemed, from the distance at 
which we sat, unexceptionable. We should not at all object to see tlie 
comedy, on tlie whole, so*played again. 

Mjf Late Fr!'‘}/(f, a farcical con.meutary on the text, that Time waits for 
nobody, is amusing enough. Mr. Farreii is the hero, Mr. Onslow, and the 
moial is tlie loss of a mistress and twelve thousand pounds. We have no 
doubt it Mill bring many people to tlieir .senses on the. subject of the value 
offline. Mrs, IIuiTiby plays an inijiiulent waitiiig-niaid, whose lamiliarity 
with her mistress is uncommonly edifying, and pla\s it with great effect. 
After all, we are not over fond of moral and instructive farces. 

KNGLISM OPKRA. 

“ The tide of Success,” say the bills, “ again flows in." We believe this 
to he the truth, although the bills say it. Great exertions have been made, 
and the re.sult is greater .success. It rarely fails to follow. 

Tlu! (lovovantcr-'^ is a pleasant little piece, in which Mr, Wilson sings 
some of his Scotch airs, and Mr. MTan plays to the very life a Highland 
Soldier. The Old Oak~Tirr is a drama of good effect, and excellently 
played. Mr. Serb; exhibits his usual taste and i(uiet patlms, and Mr. 
Wrench is more than commonly amusing. The Mountain St/lph lias been 
successfully revived. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

A paper has been read, on the first introductiop of complaints well 
known in old countries, into regions hitherto unvisited by them, by Dr. 
Macmichael. Immediately connected with the subject, were the circum¬ 
stances which attend the gradual disappearance of certain savage races 
of the human species; the gradual extinction of the aborigines of New¬ 
foundland was one of these instances. The skull and scalp of a« female, 
the last individual of this race, was upon the table; it exhibited the fol¬ 
lowing peculiaritythe parietal bones were divided in the middle by 
sutures running parallel with the sagittal sului’e, and extending from the 
lambdoidal to the coronal suture; it was stated iliat a similar variety of 
structure was to be observed in the skull of Humphrey, Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, preserved as a curiosity in the abbey church of St. Alban’s. Dr. 
Macmichael's paper made frequent reference to the returns sent from 
abroad to the statistical inquiries of the college. Of Van Diemen's Land, 
he stated at large, on the subject of vaccination, that it appears no abori¬ 
ginal native has been subjected to it; vaccine lymph has several times 
been introduced from the Mauritius, but it has always been lost, from the 
prejudices of the colonists in not bringing forward their children, and there 
being no institution for the express purpose of propagating it. One cannot 
here, observed the author, but pause to reflect upon the lacility with whicli 
the great scourges of mankind, such as the plague, the small-pox, and, as 
we have lately seen, the cholera spread over tlie earth, as contrasted with 
the difficulty found in transmitting an antidote to one of them,—namely, 
the salutary practice of vaccination,—from Europe to the East. It had 
been ascertained that vaccine lymph would stand a heat of 120° Fahr., but 
was injured at lt0°; hence the difficulty of transmission to the East. In 
the year 1800, however, a physician took some of the lymph to a tallow- 
chandler’s, and dipped it until it was covered in by a solid ball of wax or 
tallow; in this stat'- it was carried safe to Bagdad, thence to Calcutta, 
where, since 1802, the full benefit of vaccination had been proved. Every 
fact connected with New Holland, in which England, within the last half 
century, has planted a colony, is full of interest, since it abounds in 
natural productions, which a late elegant French ’vriter and great naturalist 
(Cuvier) has pronounced as extraordinary and novel as if they came from 
another planet. It, appears that the'natives of Van Diemen’s Land exer¬ 
cise blood-letting .by cutting the angles of the mouth, lips, and gums, by 
drawing across them a rough sharp glass ; that they cure rheumatism by 
pricking the body with sharp shells or wood, in fact, by using a kind of acu- 
puncturation; that they cure diarrhoea by givinje kmo; and the bites of 
serpents by sucking the wound, dilating it, and introducing combustible 
matter which they burn like moxa. Some observations were then made 
respecting the general use of fire among all savage nations, from which it 
would appear, that the discovery and application of this element is rather 
the result of an instinct implanted in man by Providence, than of the tardy 
development of reason. 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Statistics of Public Education .—At the last meeting of .the Statistical 
Society, a jiaper was read from Thomas Vardon, Esq., containing a table 
founded on the parochial returns of the House of Commons, on the motion 
of the Earl of Kerry, of the numbers of children receiving instruction in 
'the different Suijjlay, infant, national, public and private schools, in Eng¬ 
land and Wales. The total number receiving daily instruction is stated at 
1,222,000, including the whole of those educated at the various colleges, 
with the exception of those of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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The number of children under fifteen years of age in the kingdom may be 
estimated at about 4^000,000, and deducting from this amount those who 
are under two years of age, or about 500,000, it will leave 3,500,000 who are 
capable of receiving the instruction which is afforded by one or other of 
the above seminaries. If the number of those who derive private instruc¬ 
tion be further deducted, and these be estimated at 500,000, there are still 
3,000,000 to be provided for, more than one-half of whom are not, therefore, 
furnished with the means of fnstruction. The number of children taught 
at Sunday schools is stated at 1,359,719; but these, although justly to be 
consideired valuable auxiliaries, by the formation of religious habits, cannot 
be considered to impart education: whilst the principal part of the chil¬ 
dren receiving their instruction at these sources are in the habit of attend¬ 
ing day-schools, and although it must be noted that there are 963 Sunday 
schools, containing upwards of 40,000 children, in places where no other 
description of school exists. The infant schools, also, where the children 
leave at the age of seven years, can only be considered as auxiliaries. 
Considering the great benefit that has resulted from the annual Parliamen¬ 
tary grant of 20,000/. for aiding in the erection of school-houses, Mr. Vardon 
expresses a hope that not only may the grant be continued, but also in¬ 
creased, as realizing a most important object in the diffusion of education, 
and the moral instruction of the young. 

We shall reserve for our next number an abstract of the proceedings of 
the British Association, the fifth meeting of which took place in Dublin 
on the 10th of August. 


VARIETIES. 

Capital Offences, —From the 1st May, 1826, to 1st Jan. 1827, the 
number of capital cases reported to the King in Council was 160 ; of 
which the sentence of death was mitigated previous to the order for exe¬ 
cution, 140; ordered for execution, 20 ; sentence mitigated after the order 
for execution, 5 ; sentence executed, 15. From 1st May, 1827, to 1st Jan. 
18-28, number reported,,168; sentence mitigated previous to order, 153; 
ordered for execution, 15; sentence mitigated after order. 3 ; sentence 
executed, 1-2. From 1st May, 1828,* to 1st Jan. 1829, number reported, 
107; sentence mitigated previous to order, 89 ; ordered for execution, 18 ; 
sentence mitigated after order, 5 ; sentence executed, 13. From 1st May, 
1831, to 1st Jan. 1832, number of cases reported, 110; sentence miti¬ 
gated previous to order, 108; executed, 2. From 1st May, 1833, to 
1st Jan. 1834, number of cases reported, 69 ; sentence mitigated previous 
to order, 69 ; none executed. 

Parliamentary Committees. —The total amount paid by the Treasury 
on account of Parliamentary Committees in 1833 was 10,428/. Os. 8d., of 
which 9758/. 15s. 2d. was incurred by the Commons, and 669/. 5s. Grf. by 
the Lords. In 1834, the total amount was 10,365/, 19s. lOd., of which 
9394/. Is. 4c/. was incurred by the Commons, and 971/. I8s. 6d. by the 
Lords. 

Criminal Offenders in Ire^.and. —^The following return shows the number 
of criminal offenders in Ireland from 1828 to 183^, both inclusive, com¬ 
mitted for trial, and the comparative number convicted :—In 1828, com¬ 
mitted 14,683, convicted, 9269 ; 1829, committed, 15,271, convicted, 9449 ; 
1830, committed, 15,794, convicted, 9902 ; 1831 , commMted, 16,192, con¬ 
victed, 9605 ; 1832, committed, 16,036, convicted, 9759 ; 1S33, committed, 
17,819, convicted, 11,444 ; 1834, committed, 21,381, convicted, 14,253. 
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Vaneties. 


Poor-rates. —By a Parliamentary paper just published, it appears that 
the total of the sums levied b> assessment for the relief of the poor in 
Enijland and Wales, in tlie year ending March 25, 1834, amounts to 
8,308,078/, 15a*. Out of this, there has been expended 6,317,255/. 6.y. for 
the relief of the poor; 258,005/. 1a-. in suits of law; lor removal of paupers, 
and miscellaneous purposes, 1,713,480/.; thus leaviiu; a balance of 18,720/. 
8a*. As compared with the preecdui{>-year,,the expenditure was reduced 
seven per cent, taking tlic avera,*;e of the counties. 

Total Faitiihes in (Jreat Bnlani and IrehinJ .—It appears from tbe pojui- 
lation returns made up by Mr. llickmann, from the census of 1831, tliat 
the total of families in Great llntam is 3,414,175. of winch theic are em¬ 
ployed in aii^riculture, 061,134; in trade, inanofaclures, and handicraft, 
1,43 1,878 ; other families, 1,018,168. In IrelarKl, tic* piopoition of the 
classes exhibits a. remarkable contrast ; tlic total oi (‘aniihes lieiiifi^ 
1,38.5,066, of whom are emidoyed in asjiicullure, 88 1,33!); m trade, manu¬ 
factures, and handicrafl, 240,.350 ; other families, 251,268. Thus, the afjrri- 
cultiiral proport ion of the population of Ireland w a cpiaiter more than 
double, and the ])roportion of trades, &c., above a quarter less tlian half 
these proportions, respectively, in Groat Britain. In Knglainl and Wales 
there are 117 fanulics for 100 liouses; m Scotland, 133 ; in Irelaiid, 110. 

/row.--A return has been made to an order of the House of Commons, 
moved for bv Mr. Guest, member for Moithyr-T 3 'dvil, eontamin;;;, 1st. An 
account of" the. quantities of toieii;n iron imported into and cXjKuted from 
the United Kingdom in Iheyeais IS.J3 and 183-1,distincmshiii^'the .several 
sorfs of iron, and tlie countries from whieli impoited, and to wlncli ex- 
])()rted.—2nd. An accouiil of tiu* quantity of British iron (inchulin;^ iiu 
wroufjht steel) exported in the years 1833 and 1834, distingnishiii;;; tlie 
countries to which exported.—And .3rd. An account ol the quantities of 
British hardwares and cutlery expoited in the years 1833 and 18.3-i, disliii- 
guishine; the countries to vvlucli exported, and the dcclaied value theieol". 
B) the hrst account n appears that in the year 18!!.5 tlicie ncrc 17,!)13 
tons of iron, in bars oi •.inwrought, importetl into tins country from places 
abroad. The other desciiptioris of iron enumerated in tlic a»-coun1 are of 
small amount and insignificant value. In 18.it the qnanlily ol tlie saiiu* 
sort of iron imported was 16,215 tons, sliowiiig a flA‘reasc in the qu.antity 
imported m the year 18.34, as compared with the previous year, of 169.8 
tons. The exportation of this descifplion of iron in the year 1833 lieing 
2024 tons, and that of 1834 being *2885, the account shows an increase (!f 
exportation in 1834, as comjiared with tluj year of 1833, of Hol tons. By 
tile second account it appears that the quantity of IJrit's'h iron, of all de¬ 
scriptions, exported in the year 1833 was 160,226 tons (exclusive of 1587 
tons of unwronght steel), and the quantity exported in tlie year 1834 being 
156,456 tons (exclusive of 1700 tons of unwrought steel), there is a de¬ 
crease in the quantity of British iron exported in the year l.s;i4,as com¬ 
pared with tlie preceding year, of .3770 tons. By the third account it 
apiiears that m the year 1833, 16,46. tons of hardwares and cutlery, of the 
declaredvalueof 1,466,361/. were exported from the United Kingdom ; and 
that in the year 1834, 16,275 tons of Ihe same, of the declared value of 
1,485,233/. \\>'ve exixirted; showing a decrease in the quantity exported in 
the year 1831, as compared with the year 1833, of 222 ton.s, while there 
is an inci-ease on the declared value of 18,972/. 

Spirits. —23,216,272 gallons have been distilled in the United Kingdom 
in the year 1834. The return for England is 4,652,838 gallons ; Scotland, 
9,193,091 ; Irelailtl, 9,370,343. The amount of duty stands thus: — Eng¬ 
land, 2,866,612/, 175.6r/.; Scotland, 1,007,507/.35.4t/.; Ireland, 1,369,318/. 6a*. 
giving a total of upwards of five millions sterling. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

There has lately been discovered at Cuxac, a villag:e about a league fi-otti 
Nai'bonne, a bronze statue of Venus, resembling the Venus de ivicdicis, 
in so far that the body inclines forward, resting upon the left leg i the head 
is gracefully and slightly turned towards the left, and the arms are so 
placed as to conceal with modesty the charms of her person. Thetti is 
however, this ditference, that the liead is ornamented with a diadem, and 
the hair, though partly tressed up, falls in part in elegant ringlets on the 
slumUleys. A large vase of terra cotta, four feet in diameter, containing 
ashes and burnt bones, a statue of the Bona Dea, a small serpentine stom?, 
and a great (piantitv of Roman biieks, have also been found. It is be¬ 
lieved that the spol at which these relics have been picked up, was for¬ 
merly the site of an ancient villa, on the banks of the lake culled llubresus. 

Nt‘w Comet.-•'The journal of the Two Sicilies, of .Tune JO, states that 
Sr. Bogalowski, director of the Royal Observatory at Breslaw, discovered 
a new telescopic comet on the 20th of April, in the constellation Patera, 
to which, if still visible, the attention of other astronomers is directed. 

Alasnire Native. Gold .—A very rare and curious specimen of massive 
native gold, found in the mine (.'hiiquiagillo, at a short di.stance from La 
Baz, the capit.al of Bolivia, has excitetl considerable attention among the 
mincralogi.sts of Tjondon. It contains three diflevent qualities of gold, of 
tv»enty-two, twenty-three, and twenty-three and a half carats, without the 
‘ admixtiiie of any ore, and weighs ne.arly two pounds. The .specimen of 
native gold in the Royal INIusoiim at Madrid weighs forty pounds : but 
this IS nothing more than gold ore, and it cannot he properly termed a 
speeimeii of massive native gold. Tlie ]iiece brought from La Paz is sup¬ 
posed to he unique. 

i\ceording to a statistical report, lately published by order of the Mi¬ 
nister of the Intenoi of Naples, the population of that city, which, on the 
I'^t of Jainiary, 183-1. amounted to 3.')8,.35f), was, on the 1st of January, 
183.'>, reduced to 3;).i,38(i. The number of births in 1834 was 1-1,237, while 
the deaths were 17,107. The diminution of 2070 in tlie population is attri¬ 
buted to an extraordinary epidemic peculiarly atfecting children. The 
number of marriages witljin the year was 2351. 

During the progress of some receyf repairs at the theatre of Valen¬ 
ciennes, the following extraordinary discovery was made : -A cannoii-balJ, 
thrown from the Imperial batteries, during the .siege 1703, fell upon the 
roof of the theatre, and lodged in the ceiling of the audience part of the 
building, where it was sustained by two laths ! Thu.s for 42 years has this 
mass of iron remained su.spended, like the sword of Damocles, over the 
frequenters of the pit, ready to fall upon their heads had any accident 
deprived it of its frail support. 

Marble. —A very considerablt quantity of fine statuary marble has been 
discovered in Dauphine, department of 1/Tsere, by M. Breton, captain of 
engineers. The chamois hunters have long said that in the torrent which 
passes through the Val Senetre, lies a beautiful block, on which are written 
the following words: -“Si :i Grenoble vous me poitez, cent ecus vous 
I’aurcz.’' After .several attempts to find this block, M. Breton, in the 
summer of 1814, reached it, and found it inscribed as above. The marble 
is very white and lustrous, .and easily cut. The council for the de]mrt- 
raent have voted funds for working the quarries, and have given tlie su¬ 
perintendence of them to M. Gaymird.— Athenceum. 

Egypt .—The produce of cotton has thisyear amounted to^.'lO.OOO quintals. 
The average price at which it has been sold being 25 dollars, the Pasha 
has thus realised the sura of 6,250,000 Spanish dollars. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

It should seem from the colleetive jopinions published by those periodicals 
which are devoted to agriculture, it is at length come to be admitted that 
the growth of wheat in England and her dependencies is equal to the 
consumption,—a fact of most momentous importance. Of our belief that 
it is true, the readers of this portion of our miscellany will long since have 
had abundant reason to be satisfied, and we hope also to judge of the foun- 
* dations upon which the conclusion has been built. The harvest last year 
was early, this year it has been late, and though proceeding to a ferraina- 
tion with a rapidity almost unexampled, yet if the whole period be 
embraced, the time between the introduction of the two crops into the 
market will be found to have been extended at least three weeks; in 

f dainer terras, the agricultural year has been three weeks longer this than 
ast season: yet, in spite of this fact, adding alone a seventeenth part to 
the consumption of 183'4>l8i5, it ia ascertained beyond all doubt that the 
stocks of wheat in hand are larger than at the commencement of the 
harvest of 1834. This statement is met by ^ countervailing circumstance, 
viz., that from the very short water and little wind, there is far less flour 
on hand. It w'ill however avail little, for the tiuth, we repeat, is at length ^ 
established, that either from the previous displacing of English growth by 
the foreign, owing to the English dealer holding, while the foreign mer¬ 
chants sold, or from any similarly acting cause, since 1830, whether Irom 
better harve.sts, or the consumption of more meat, potatoes, and other 
substitutes for bread, which takes place when the working classes are con¬ 
stantly employed and well jiaid,—whether, we say, from one or all of these 
causes, it is now not to be questioned that the growth equals, and probably 
during the last three years of the harvest of 1835 inclusive, has exceeded 
the demand. That price must be low, is a necessary and indefeasible 
consequence —how low it may fall it is not so easy to anticipate. All 
protective laws mfist be nullified by the effect. The moment it is decided 
that recourse must be liad to exportation,—a thing hardly to be credited 
after the Government iteporler Mr. Jacob's calculations and prophecies,— 
the foreign price will then have a greater influence than ever on the BiitLsh 
markets. Now this is the time for the Government to set seriously about 
considering the abolition of the Corn-laws. They ha\o been, now are, and 
must be for an indefinite period inoperative. It should then seem that 
they might be gotten rid of without*wounding the prejudices, much less 
injuring the property of the landed interest. Let things find their level; 
the landlord and the tenant have both been long enough the dupes of a 
- system which requires Ihe one to reduce ms merely nominal, yet expected 
income, by returns of from 10 to 25 per cent., and entails upon the other 
the humiimting alternative of receiving the donative almost as an act of 
indispensable charity. 

The a6counts of the product of the present harvest vary exceedingly, 
some representing the crop to be more than an average, others a moderate 
average, others teeming with broivcn straw and its consequence,—ears 
partially ripened, inferior quality, &c. &c., an4 the long catalogue of com¬ 
plaints by which, from generation to generation, thbgfe m uer has^ sought to 
delude himself by decjeiving others. But we believe Win the collective 
evi^cen' not less than from personal observation, that the harvest is 
abt^daht, the crop well housed, be||;er perhaps than ever was known, and 
altnost entirely completed, except m *tlie very northern districts. Never 
within the remembrance of man did so little i^ain fall, or so little interrup¬ 
tion attend the process.. The harvest began in the npdland counties aliout 
July 19. Nevv vSrheats have been in the markets l^se three weeks, and 
old stock, new supply, and forward harvest have all operated to lower 
-ijhe pric^. It is, however, curious to see how the Mark-lane Reports are 
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made up. On Monday. July 27, “ Wheat,’’ they say^ “ must be quoted 2f. 
loweron Aug. 3, ” We have had a dull trade, and a reduction of from 
2 s.to 3s. from last Monday’s prices.’’ Aug. 10, “Thewheat trade was 
heavy, at a reduction of Is. to 2s. pe® quarter from last Monday’s prices.’* 
Here then we have a decline of at least f.s per quarter; but upon referring 
to the price-list we perceive the prices range exactly on the last as on the 
first dayj from 36s. to 50s., upon the different sorts and qualities. It 
notwithstanding clear that the price has declined and rapidly, and 
this in spite of short supplies of flour, short water, and failing wind. 
The projipect is by Uo means favourable to agriculture. 

Nor is it so promising to the flock-farmcr as it was. There has not 
been the same, though great, activity ifi the purchase of wools at the late 
fairs that might have been expected from the flourishing state of the 
trade. A fair has been commenced at Peterborough, wh^re Lord Fitzwil- 
liam presided. In the course of his address to the company assembled, 
that nobleman said. “ tVonl has of late been the mainstay of agiicliltu-- 
rists ; and one cause of the high price of it is tlie prosperity of the manu¬ 
facturers, and the other is the diminution in that article, Avhich arose from 
the serious losses of sheep during 1.S31, 3‘i, .and 33: these are the main 
causes of wool having been so much higher in jiroporlion to 'any other 
article of produce. But now the growth of wool exceeds that of three 
years ago, because the graziers have reai'cd so many sheep to make up for 
the losses I have mentioned, and the marUct is restored to its former state 
as between demand and supply. I will venture to say, that if the fleeces 
of this year’s eliii could be counted, the amount would be more than that 
of three or four years ago. The manufactuier has his eyes open to_^all 
these circumstances whicli may affect his profits; he takes more m^ns 
of inquiring into the state of society than tlie lainicr does, and as a proof 
of this, there is not a manufacturer in l.eeds who does’not anticipate a 
reduction in the price of wool, from the information they possess of the 
increased growth of wool to come into the market; and tbeieforu it is that 
they bid lower prices.” His Lordship’s statement accords with the fact, 
and is well worth the strict attention of the grower. Rut still it is difficult 
to account for the activity of the manufactories, except upon a single prin¬ 
ciple, which is fortunately still, and is likely to continue, in full operation. 
We entertain the notion that to the abundance of the crops of the Euiopjan 
world, arising not alone from auspicious seasons, but even more from the 
augmented direction of labour to agyculturc during so long a period of 
peace, is Owing the employment we are so happy to witness. Baiter begins 
in the exchange of a surplus of food. Tins surplus, whenever accumu¬ 
lated, finds its way by exenanges for desirable commodities from region to 
region, extending the circulation of the countries ns it gops. Tims, fm* 
instance, if the wheat of Poland be exchanged for the wines of Spain or 
Portugal, in both cases the exchanges may tend to increase in bofli coun¬ 
tries the demand for the merchandise of England, or the tallow of Riis,sia, 
or West India produce. Add to thw spring the increase of the numbers 
of the peoiile all over the earth, thi'OUgh peace, and a far Ikrger consump¬ 
tion must take place. Ibe resorf to England for mannftietures is caused 
by the power and cheapness of producing them, and thus an improved agri¬ 
culture sets the hftnd Itn^ the machinery of the artisan to work. Such 
is our theory, and we'p^ceive no other cause equal to the effect. Of 
one thing we are perfeetiy satisfied/^namely, that if the village-pauper 
could be elevated into a grower of"food (from fresh soil or better cultiva¬ 
tion) adequate to his own wanti,’by' so much would the commerce iSt 
England increase and multiply' beyond its present amount; and this is thq 
principle which all laws for the jrelief of the unemployed poor ought fa 
recognise and adopt."*^ Relief is no relief to the rate-payer wliich does 
contemplate and include the productive employment of the parties feeV 
lieved. . ’ ‘ ‘ " 
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This brings to one of the effects of the new Poor-Law. The reader 
will not probably have forgotten the wretched case of destitution of the 
labourers at Bledlow and CJranfleid, in Buckinghamshire. By the efficient 
humanity of the rector of the latter parish, the ^v. James Beard, several 
large families have been sent to Manchester and To Derbyshire, where tliey 
have obtained employment at rates which are stated to triple the earnings 
they could make at home. The benefit isaugmented, according to the 
statements pf the men who have written to their late neighbours, extolling 
in the highest terms the conduct of the master-manufacturers who have 
taken them into the factories ; and they express no less joyfully the supe¬ 
riority of their own condition in every point that concerns their happiness. 
Surely these facts illustrate the true principle, which is, to give employment. 
The workhouse, under the system contemplated by the new Poor-Law, 
ought only, we contend, to be regarded as a place of penal privation for 
those who v)ill not work, not for those who cannot. It is no more, at best, 
than a practical expedient—a species of punishment—which never can be 
generally applied as a mere stimulant to the idle to obtain employment 
and to follow their occupation. It must fail in all cases where the pauper’s 
character is not of a kind to submit him to such punishment; where a 
man is thrown out of work for a time, it would be tyranny in its worst 
sense to compel the poor creature to break up his house, sell his little all, 
and transfer himself, wife, and children, to the inferior diet, close confine¬ 
ment, and separation of the workhouse, because he cannot maintain him¬ 
self. The whole then resolves itself into a discretionary power as hereto¬ 
fore, and wc confess we do not expect those very fortunate results, afford¬ 
ing so great a relief to the lanikni interest, that the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer was led to hope in his speech on the opening of the Budget. We 
observe that his instances are chiefly drawn from the manufacturing 
unions. Now th^re never was a time when the activity of these districts 
gave such a facility for the introduction of such a measure. But it is not 
the diminished amount of poor-rate that is to be alone regarded. Let us 
sec how the Bill works during the winter—during the slack time of em¬ 
ployment in rural labo ii ; let us know the relative proportions of crime 
noiv and before the Bill came into operation; let us hear how many com- 

g laints there are of petty plundering which escape punishment; let us 
ave an estimate of the inevitable increase of private alms ; let us examine 
how far the tranquillity of the country is preserved. All these are the cri¬ 
teria by which a judgment of the new Poor-Law Bill must be formed. We 
entertain not the most remote doubt that much, very much, of fraudulent ap¬ 
plication for relief will be stopped, but we are no less certain, both from theory 
and experience, that penal regulation will never convert the inveterate 
idler nor the impudent impostor into a careful and industrious producer of 
his own subsistence, any more than it can produce employment for those 
who cannot, under other circumstances,produce it. Never let it be forgotten 
that the great evil of the country, touching this particular, is the conti¬ 
nually-accumulating increase of numbers beyond the area of employment. 
New space must be added to keep pace with this augmentation; if not, 
the plunder or relief will only extend itself proportionately in new and 
different directions. They who cannot live by their own exertions must 
live upon society, and they will live upon it. 

But to return to Our more immediate subject. There has been no rain 
for a montb« except a very few and partial showers, which scarcely deserve 
tlie name- The effect on the turnips is little short of total ruin. Acre 
after acre is to be seen without a plant, excejit where the Northumbrian 
ridge system is adopted, and even there the injury is enormous. The stock 
of all descriptions are turned in many districts into the second crop of 
clovers, which by weather and feeding are anticipated and destroyed. 
Luckily the hay crop was superabundant, or it would be difficult to say 
how the^cattle would be supported during the coming winter, which we 
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hope attd trust will paitake of the mild chaiacter of the two preceding 
seasons. 

Game will, there is reason to believe, be in great quantities, unless the 
drought should continualong enough to fill the partridges and pheasants 
with vermin, which haobeen known to hippen in paiticulailydiy weather* 
The poaching began very early where a suffiiient vigilance was not ob¬ 
served ; but it IS probable that the little gam now to be made Will gia- 
dually drive the marauder fi om his illicit and ruinous pursuit It is a Tact 
pertectly authenticated, that three-fourths of the individuals committed 
to the SBounty jails commence their career of vice by poaching After the 
first night they are destroyed—their charactei is broken down—then 
habits gradually yield—and they go irom step to step till transportation oi 
the gallows end then miseiable lives 


USEFUL ARTS 

Suhsiitute for I?idigo.—Wc look with interest to whatever relates to the 
extension of the chemical arts ol this country, as opening new channels 
for the exercise of its productive industiy, and as so little attention is un- 
tortiinately paid tolheiriosteiment thiough the mediumot public societies, 
so a greatei duty devolves upon the pulilic press to distinguish between 
the meiitoiions and the meietiicious It is a mattei ot sui prise that the 
progress ot the chemical aits has not hitheito kept pace with that ot the 
mechamtal, although the lormei his latelv begin to paiticipate in the 
spit it ot improvement By a substitution ol scientific piinciples loi the 
vague and uneeitain dnections ot llie woikman, improvement, instead Ot 
beingamatlei ot mere foituity, is now one ot gieater certainty, altera¬ 
tions and modifications of piocessts aic dictated by a knowledge of the 
principles -which pioduce the changes m the substance operated on, artd 
instead of itmaming a mallei of speculative uiu ertainty, the results may 
be safely anticipated, whilst the practice ol the iiianulacturer confiim the 
prediction 

Amongst other chemical problems, the improvement of the manulactuie 
ot colours has been one that has engaged no oidinaiy shaic ot attentioii 
from scientific as well as piactical,mtn foi the pin pose of piodiuing 
articles of a gieatei degree ot petrnanence and brilliance In dyeing, indigo 
has heretoloic formed the almost exdusive basis of many colours, as blues, 
blacks, and browns , but m addition to the gnat expense of this valuable 
commodity, it has long been considered desirable to substitute for it some 
mmeial substance which, whilst it would be possessed of the gieatei 
duiability natural to such colours, would not be acted upon in the same 
manner as the former by heat, light, and a variety ot the simplest chemical 
agents. This substitute, it has been suggested, might be lound in Prussian 
blue, provided some menstruum weie discovered capable of dissolving it, 
which would neither destroy the fibre nor harden the texture of tlu raatenal. 
This appears to be realized m the specimens furnished by a company for 
the inti oduction of a substitute for indigo, whethei judging from the cloth 
recently dyed, or those which have been long exposed to tht infliu nee ol 
those agents which impair the qualities of indigo. Specimens ol doth 
.worn almost threadbare still retain the full brilliancy oi the recently dyed 
cloth 

As in this country immense individual lesources may at once be brought 
forward to bear for the fuitherance of meritorious designs, the formation 
of a company for purposes like the present may possibly be viewed with 
suspicion, but we have seen sufficient to warrant ourcxpiessing an opinion 
lavouiable to the merits of the invention We do not see why eventually 

1 2 
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tliis substitute for indis:o may not form an article of large export, whilst 
it has the advantage of biinging into use resources which have hitherto 
proved not Only unavailable but obnotious,—such as refuse animal mat¬ 
ters, fish, and even animal dung, extensively use^in the manufacture of 
the prussiate of potash employed in the process. 

An inhabitant of Sheffield has constructe<l,a beautiful model of a steam- 
engine of an extraordinarily small size. Notwithstanding the weight of 
the whole, including the fly-wheel, does not exceed two ounces and a half, 
anif its size scarcely exceeds that of a hen's egg, yet the most minube parts 
are fitted up in a style of the utmost perfection, and the motions are per¬ 
formed with the greatest velocity. 


BANKRUPTS, 

VRUM JULY 31, 10 AUGUST 21, 1835, INCLUSIVE. 


July 31.—W. Elton, fias)ni{hnll-street, 
deuler in woollen cloths. J. K.C. Dpnt- 

I. iiv, Great Newport-street, Lonn acre, dealer 
in plctines. T. Emmett, Holborn-liill. pui- 
ninker. W. Jones, Wigmore.street. Mary- 
le bone, carpenter. F. HiRmPbiu and G. 
Wilkinson, Windsor terrace. City-road, wax 
chandlers J Ai i.kn, Bermondsey,brewer. 
C. ShLiEY, ('lultcnbam, innkeeper. C. 
STtRiiNo, Knightwick, Worcehtershire, mil- 
Ic. U.W. UoouiiVLL.UlrniioghBni, florist. 
W. Wright, Uniigham, Noriolk,horse dealer. 
K Hammond, Warwick,plumber. 

August 4—G. Parkkr, Iligham Feirers, 
NorclLairiptoiii>Ulie. boot and shoe-inaker. 

J. Airko, Idle, VorkHuire, cloth manutac- 
tnrer J. bTELFox, biaiicbester, slice- 
dealer 

Aug. 7. ~ D, Haolicton, Town Mailing, 
Kent, tailor. J Grkknwooii, Leeds, 
inusic-aeller. W. H. Ut/oBas, Portsmouth, 
triiU-nierchant. T Baaru, sen , Unrsley 
Cross Inn, Gloucestersliire, victualler. 7'. 
Choston, jun., Liverpool, painter H. 
liUKUbslN, SheiHeld, tuble-knlte tnanu^'ac- 
turer. P. Bklk, Bolton-le Moors, Lanca- 
alilre, grocer. Frooo, Plymouth, iron- 

mongci. J. Wvatt, Waniunster, cablnet- 
inaker. 

Aug. 11—W E. Loko, St. John’s wharf, 
Battersea, coal-merchant. JS. C. BB8«-KLt, 
Edward-street, Portinan*square, lodglag- 
bouBc-keeper. E Otev, Jun, Savage- 
gardens, Trinity-square, Tower-hUI, wlne- 
merchaot. J I.inNbt, Auatrey, Warwick¬ 
shire, schoolmaster. B, HoNT, Elngstop- 
upon-HuU, spirit-merchant. 6. Hoopar, 
Downton. Wiltshire, tanner. J. Brooke, 
liincoln, cbemlal and druggist. W. Wal. 


lace, Newcastle upon-Tyne, chemist and 
druggist. iSCHOPiPLii Moorehotise, Lan. 
cashlre, woollen m.inufacturer. 6, Blkn- 
KiN and W. SiiACKLhTO.N, Kiiigston upon- 
Hull, merchants. 

Aug It—R. Clements, Upper Berkeley, 
street West. Connaught square, bricklayer. 
J. Cantu low, Broniiluw street, Druiy lane, 
plasterer E. Tavior, Lower place, near 
Rochdale, I.aiii islitre, cotton spinner. K. 
Battlav, South Shields, noolleii draper. S. 
Francavs, Liverpool, kookbeller 

Aug. 18. — J. Hottoa, Piccadilly, baker. 
II Fi \MNGS, Clmnccry-lune, law btationer. 
W. Lr wis, Liverpool,men hant M Mvars, 
Saint Peter’s alley, ('’uiiihill, bslinionger it. 
Pi AL, Halltox, caul maker R Hanein, 
Liverpool, joiner. J Si ack Newcastle 
upon Tyne, ship .itid insurance broker J 
Brown, Corbridge, Northumberland, spirit- 
merchant. C Ivi. s, Hockwold cum Wilton, 
Norlolk, grocer J. Kaarairy, Cluirley, 
Lancashire, flour dealer 1). Evans, New¬ 
port, Monmoulhshire tailor. W. HtVRKs, 
Muccleslield, and J H ankcs. Chorltoii-upun- 
Medlock, Lancashire, corn dealers. 

Aug. 21—J, Baiivy, Elm-street, Gray’s 
Inn lane, horse hair maniifacturer M. A. 
Lawis, Norfolk street. Strand, milliner C 
Powell, Blue Am hor 'ravern, St. Mary-at- 
Hill,City, wloe merchant. H. Mulvnaux, 
Penzance, linen-dmper. W, Wade, Liver¬ 

pool, grocer. T. Adamson, Liveipool,com¬ 
mission-agent W E. WiLiiAMsoN and 
E. B. Onsay, Salford, Lancashire, breners. 
W. Blacklock and G. *1110^1? son. ctiorltoii- 
npoii Sfedlock, Mancliehter, jomen*. U 

Jornetone, Sheffleldt coach.moker. 
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Therk it) at present, has been 
during the past month, less actmtjr than 
previously existed in some of onr staple 
manufactures; it is chiefly in,Cotton 
that this depression has been apparent, 
hillf and the principal branches of the 
Woolle;^ mamifaitines being still in a 
very satisfactory state. 

The Maiket ioi Colonial Produce has 
an evident tendency to impiovement; 
ill Sugar this has deiidedly mainfebted 
iiselt wirhiii tlie Idit foitnight, and 
glows iieiessaiily out of the iolloning 
(Oiicinieiit causes—a defiiient supply to 
ill me irom .Tamaiia, u lingo dmiiiiutiou 
ot the stock on hand ns eompiud with 
hist seai,dml the piospcce of a considei- 
able demand for the ioieigii Euiopean 
nuirkets. As to the (piantity ware¬ 
housed here, it consists ot 32,2U0 hhds. 
and tis. ot West India, and 70,800 bags 
ot jMaiiiums, slioviiag a decrease as 
(omp.iied cvitli tlie coiresponding date* 
of last year of 0,2.'i0 libds. and tis of 
tlie former, and 30,500 bags of the lat¬ 
ter. The picsent quotations aie, for 
.Taniaica, biouii to middling, 58i. to 
(lit.; good to tine, C2«. to 64s.; Dcine- 
laia, St. \inceiit, Ac, biosvu to mid¬ 
dling, 5(!s. to bOs ; good to flue, 6It. to 
(dit. The late sales ot Barbadoes brought 
(iOs. to 646.; and of Bci bice, comniou 
losv lirown, 56s. Gd. to 67t ; losv yellow, 
.57s fid.; common grey, 58s. to 68s. (id. 
In Mauiitins scaiccly aiij thing has been 
done of late; East India Sugars are 
letained at high prices. to Sas. is 
asked tor Bengal. In the Foieign Mai- < 
ket advanced prices have been fieely 
given, but III some instances the prices 
asked are peilectly extravagant. 

In the Ketined Market there is con- 
aideiable flimness at higher prices; 4Is. 
and 42«. is obtained for fine crushed, 
and His. for lumps ; and there is a con- 
sideiable demand fur the home tiade. 
The last gazetted average price ot Sugar 
is 1/. 15«. 2^d, per cwt. 

Tliere is less animation in the market 
for British Plantation Coflfee, but some 
small sales lecently made of Janmica 
and Bemerara brought high prices for 
dean dascriptionsj Jamaica, low naid- 
dhng to middling, 100s. to 107*.; ordi¬ 
nary to fine ordinary, 90«. to 101* ; Ue- 
merara, tine ordinary to low middling, 
96*. 6d. to 99(. , In East India and 
Foreign CuiFee some large sales have 
been made at improved prices; Ceylon, 
63s, 6d. to 65s .; good to flne ordinary 
Brazitj 04«. to 5&«.; St. Domingo, at 55«, 


In Cocoa there is but little doing; 
late sales of British Plantation give 61|. 
to 54s. for Trinidad, and 45«. to 47s. tor 
Granada. 

Bum steadily maintains its quota¬ 
tions, but the amount of business is 
til fling. § 

III Silk, Wool, and Cotton, the mar¬ 
ket for the first is animated; for the 
vei-ond, biisk; and for the ’ust, decidedly 
dull. 

Tta. —An extensile sale of 50,000 
chests Prisate Trade Teas commented 
on the 26th. On the firbt day, the in- 
ieiiiir descriptions were for the greater 
part taken in ; Boheas, at 1 id. to 114^ { 
good common Congous, It 3d toIt.S^''^* 
better, at Is 5jd ; Twaukays, Is. ^j;d. 
to 1 j. 9(/ ; the Hysons and Gimpowdeis 
weip priniipallv sold, a reduction of 3r/. 
to 4d. per lb. being submitted to—the 
ionner, at 2s. 6d. to 3s. 2d.; the latter, 
at 2s. to 4s. In reply to a question 
put to the chairman at the sale, as to 
svhether the Company’s stock of Boheas 
sioiild he forced on the market pre¬ 
viously to the 1st of July next, when 
the duty will he raised from Is. 6d. to 
2s. Irf. per lb ,he said, that although iipt 
authorized to make an official communi¬ 
cation, he could tnfee it upon himself to 
state that the Company would pay the 
piesent duty preiioiisly to tliat date, 
and tiling iorwaid their stock at such 
tunes as should not oppress the market. 
Tlie Companv have announced a sale of 
neaily 60,000 chests of Teas, to com¬ 
mence on the 1st September 

In Indigo there is rather an increased 
disposition to do business, with some 
small increase of pi ice; the next pe¬ 
riodical sale is fixed for the 20th Oetp- 
ber, and is expected to consist of 6000 
to 6000 chests. 

In the Corn Market, the samples of 
Wheat which now come in fiom Essex 
and Kent are chiefly new, but there is 
still a good supply of old wheat from 
8utToIk; the trade, however, is dull, 
many of the mills being wholly or par¬ 
tially stopped by the want of wati«r. 
This has occasioned a fall of full Is. par 
quarter during the last fortnight. 

The accounts from the Hop districts 
are very favourable; picking has al¬ 
ready commenced, and some new Hops 
will be in the maiket before the com¬ 
mencement of September. The duty is 
estimated at 225,000/. 

The Maiket for English S^rities 
has suffered some depression nnce the 
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early part of the mouth; principally 
from a limitation of the amount of 
money in eirrulation. in consequence of 
the payment of the heavy instalment of 
10 per rent, on the loan for 15,000,000/.; 
although the Bank has considerably al¬ 
leviated the piessnre by anticipating by 
a month their periodical advances on 
Commercial and Kvchequcr Bills, and 
further by adopting the unusual course 
of making advances upon Stock, (’onsols 
are now about 1 per cent, lower than at 
the (‘oinmenceinciit of the month; and 
Omnium, which on being issued rose 
rapidly to 0^ per cent, premium, has 
now fallen below 2.J per cent. 

It is, however, in the Foreign Market, 
and chiefly in Spanish Securities, that 
the depression has been of a serious cha¬ 
racter. The diminution of the circula- 
tion nonlilof course be sensibly felt in 
every description ; but the disturbances 
whii b have broken out in vaiioiis paits 
of Spain, and latterly in the capital it¬ 
self, have had a ruinous effect on her 
funds. Cortes Bonds, at the beginiung 
of the month, were about 50, and Sciip 
at a discount of 10; recently, the Bonds 
have been at 36, and the discount on 
Sciip23; the tianqiiillization oi Madiid 
has, however, improved them to the ex¬ 
tent of about 4 per cent. During the 
month of August, Portuguese Bonds 
have iallen about 5 per cent.; Chilian, 
6 per cent.; Colonibiau, 5 per cent.; 


Mexican, I per cent; and Peruvian 
about 4 per rent. 

The dosing prices of the 25th are 
subjoined:— 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Ban^ .Stock, 21 i 13—Three per cent. 
Reduced, flOJ 90—Three per cent. Con¬ 
sols, 89| g—Three and a Half per Cent. 
Reduced, 98^ —Three and a ^alf per 
Cent, New, 98j —Long Annuities, 

I860, 16g India block, 252i 3^— 
India Bonds, 5 7—Exchequer Bills, 20 
22—Consols for Account, §—Ditto 

Omnium, 2j 

SHAKES. 

Anglo-Mexican, 6 7—Bolanos, 120 
125—Bra/ihaii. Imperial, 32 4—Ditto 
D’Bl Rey, 5 6—Canada. 34^ 5^—Colom¬ 
bian, 12 13—Ke.al Del Monte, 18 20 
—Dnited Mexican, 5 

FOKEION FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cemt. 100 —Biazi- 

lian, 1824, 5 per cent 86 —Chilian, 6 
per cent. 36 8—Colombian, 1824, 6 
per cent. 30^ l-^—Danish, 3 per cent. 
76^ 7—Dutch, 2<i pi?r cent. 53^ J— 
Ditto, 5 jier cent. lOl^ J—Mexican, 6 
per cent. 35 6—Peruvian, (i per cent. 
2.5 7—Portuguese, 3 jier cent 55^— 
Ditto Regency, 5 per leat 86 — 

Russian 0/. sterling, 5 percent. 109 4 
—Spanish. 1821, 5 per cent. 40 — 

Ditto, 1835, Scrip, 5 per cent. 19| 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

July 27.—Several petitions were presented on the subject of the Muni¬ 
cipal Corporations’ Bill. A lonjr discussion took place between the Duke 
of Newcastle and Lord Brougham lespectmg the measure. His Grace 
complained that it interfered with the King's prerogative, and that the 
Commission, promoting what \ as called the inquiry, was not legal. The 
Noble Lord maintained that it was framed on the principle of all previous 
Commissions. 

July 2^.—Lord Strangford presented a petition from Coventry, praying 
to be heard by counsel against the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. 'Tne peti¬ 
tion led to a long conversation, in which Lords Brougham and Flunket 
suggested that there might be two counsel heard for all the Corporations, 
those parties now in town from the several Corporations agreeing as to the 
counsel who should be selected. This was eventually agreed to, and the 
ipill was read a second time. 

July 30.—On the presentation of petitions respecting the Municipal 
Corporations* Bill, Lord Brougham denied that he was exposed to the 
charge of delaying the Bill because he had sanctioned the hearing of 
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Counsel. His object in doing so was to save time.—-The Marquess of 
Londonderry gave notice, that he should bring forward the conduct of 
Don Carlos in ordering certain marines to be shot.—In pursuance of the 
arrangement previously made. Counsel were then called to the bar, to be 
heard against the Corporations’ Bill on behalf of sundry corporations. Sir 
C. Wetherell addressed their Lordships at great length, condemning the 
Bill as altogether democratidj republican, and radical m its principles. He 
proceeded till near ten o’clock, when he retired on account of the extreme 
heat; and he afterwards, through Lord Kenyon, begged the indulgence of 
their Lordships till the next day, as he was too exhausted to proceed. 

July 31.—After the presentation of several petitions against the Muni¬ 
cipal Corporations’ Bill, SirC. Wetherell appeared at the bar, and renewed 
his address against the provisions of the Bill; alter which he was followed 
by Mr. Knight. 

August 1.—Their Lordships met to hear Counsel on the Municipal Cor¬ 
porations’ Bill.—Mr. Knight resumed his address, and at great len^h 
argued against the general principles of the Bill. At the conclusion of lus 
speech Sir C. Wetherell ‘iiade a claim to have witnesses heard at the bar, 
to which Lord Brougham objected.—^The Kail of Winchilsea implored 
Viscount Melbourne, in regard to lus own character and that of lus col¬ 
leagues, and for the salvation of the country, to ponder well as to what 
he would do. The House was placed in such a position as it never had 
been before, and for the honour of England let them abandon the Bill, 
and he would give his utmost support to a Parliamentary Committee. If 
the Peers ever consented to a Bill of thal kind, he would think it a shame 
to belong to them. —Lord Melbourne said, on Monday he would undoubt¬ 
edly move that the Bill be committed.—Lord Winchilsea stated that he 
should then move, and divide tlie House, upon an Address to the Crown 
for copies of any further instructions given to the Commissioners other 
than were before the House.—The Duke of Newcastle asked whether the 
Noble Viscount did not mean to hear the oflered evidence?—Lord Mel¬ 
bourne replied in the negative.—The Duke ol Newcastle said this was 
the most arbitrary proceeding whjgh he had ever known. The Bill was 
so atrocious, as far as regarded the liberty of the country, that he had no 
hesitation in saying that the Ministers of the King were liable to im¬ 
peachment, and if no dther Noble Loid would undertake that task he 
would do so. • 

August 3.—Lord Melbourne rose to move the order of the day for re¬ 
solving into Committee on the Municipal Corporations’ Bill, and pro- 
ceedetfto address the House, having first proclaimed himself tired of the 
political differences which had prevailed during the last five years. He 
alluded to the manner in which the present Bill had been passed by the 
Commons, without any change or amendment of the least importance in 
any of its provisions ; but he did not anticipate that their Lordships would 
be as ready to agree either in the existence of the evil or the justice of the 
remedy. The Noble Lord then entered into a description of the principle 
upon which the Bill was founded, and concluded by moving that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee on the Bill.—The Earl of Carnarvon, 
after a speech in which he deprecated the Bill as an unjust interference 
with political rights, moved as an amendment, “ That evidence be taken 
at the bar of this House in support of the allegations of the several peti¬ 
tions praying to be heard against the Bill, before the House be put into a 
Committee of the whole House on the said Bill."—The Earl of Winchilsea 
contended that the Noble Viscount at the head of the Government should 
lay before the House every tittle of evidence given to the Commissioners. 
He was a friend to municipal reform, but this measure was so unconstitu¬ 
tional that he could not give it his support. It was a violation of the 
right of property.—Lord Brougham spoke strongly in favour of the inea- 
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Sure, and Lord Lyhdhurst against it. A long debate ensued, after which a 
division took place, the result of which was—for the original motion, 54 ; 
for the amendment to hear evidence, 124. 

Aug. 4.—^The Loffis met at eleven o’clock, to hear evidence against the 
Municipal Corporations’ Bill. Several witnesses were examined rcgaid- 
ing the Coriiorations oi Coventry, Oxford, Grantham, &c.—Lord Melbourne 
(in consequence of some inquiiy as to what he should do with a particular 
petition) repeated Ins protest against the present proceeding on principle 
—stating that he had bowed to themajoiily—that he had submittad—but 
that he had been coerced into the pioceeding. 

Aug. C }.—The hearing of evidence at the bar against the Municipal 
Coipoiutions' Bill was lesumed, and witnesses tiom Bristol and Sandwich 
were heard.—Tilcir Lordships aiterwaids proceeded to receive petitions, 
and to dispose of the other ouleis ol the day.—The Duke of Richmond 
adveitcd to the Foreign New'spaper Postage Bill, and observed that it was 
tobe legretted that theie had not been some provision made legaiding 
sending newspapers io a shoit distance fiom London. 

Aug. f).—Their TiOrdships were engaged in the examination of witnesses 
against the Municipal Coipoiations’ Bill Irom eleven o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing to hall-past ten at night, with an interval lor refieshnient of only two 
houis. The corpoiations to Avhieh the evidence referred were those of 
Dover, Mailboiough, Noiwieh, Rochestei, Henley-upon-Thames, Haver- 
ing-atte-Bower, and St. Alban s. 

Aug. 7 —After the piesc'iitation of several petitions against the Muni¬ 
cipal Coiporations' Bill, tlie examination ol witnesses was again resumed. 
Several Bills on then Loidships’ table were advanced a stage. 

Aug 8.—Witnesses against the Coipoiations’ Bill wet" again examined 
at their Loidships’ bar. 

Aug. 11 —The Marquis of Clanricarde moved the second reading of the 
(hitholie Maniai'-f Bill. Upon which the House divided, and the numbers 
were lor the motion, 16— against it, 42. 

Aug. 12.—Lord Meibomne moved fhat the House resolve itself into a 
Committee on fhe Municipal Coiporations* Bill. The Duke of Newcastle 
moved that the Bill be committed tins day sia months.—The Earl of 
Mansfield said he should not resist the commitment.—The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington diffeied, with icgret, fioni many of his noble friends, but observed 
that he did not feel hiinself justified m opposing the Committee.—The 
Duke of Cumbeiland said he should not vote at all; if it should go into 
Committee, he would devote his best attention tothe correcting of the Bill. 
-—The original motion was eventually agreed to, the House resolved into 
Committee joro forma, after which it resumed, and the Bill was ordered to 
be recommitted. 

Aug. 13.—^I’he Irish Chinch and the Militia Staff Reduction Bills w'ere 
brought up fiom the Comnion>; the former was ordered to be read a second 
time on the 20th inst., the latter on the 14th.—Their Lordships then re¬ 
solved into Committee on the Municipal Corporations’ Bill.—Lord Lynd- 
hiirst moved as an amendment the preservation of the inchoate rights of 
frccMien.—This led to consideiable discussion, Loid Melbouine declaring 
that he could not sanction it.—Tlieir Lorflships eventually divided on it. 
The miinbers weie—foi the original clause, 37 ; for the amendment, 130 
—majority against Ministers, 93.—Lord Lyndhurst then moved a new 
clause, to seciirO to freemen the right of v6ting, as was secured to them 
in the Reform Act, in respect of Members of Parliament.~After a short 
discussion, the g^leiy was about to be cleared for a division, but Lord 
Melbourne, who had, opposed the amendment, said, as the numbers had 
so preponderated against him on the former divi8ion> he would not trouble 
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their Lordships to divide.' -The amendment was agreed to, as were some 
other amendments. 

Aug, 14.—^Thfi Duke of Richmond brought in a BiU to abolish unneces* 
saiy oaths, which was read a first time On the motion of Loid Melbourne, 
the Militia Staff Reduction Bill was read a second time, on the under¬ 
standing that the debate on the principle of the Bill should be taken on 
going into Committee on Monday next —Then Lordships then went into 
Committee on the Corporations’ llill. 

Au^ If) —Their Lordships having gone into Committee on the Corpoia- 
tions’ Bill, Lord Lyndlniist, on danse 25, moved an amendment to the eifept 
that one-foiiith ot the Councils, or wliatevei the bodies might be called, 
should be elected foi life —Loid Biougham and Lord Melbourne, at great 
length, resisted it, as sinking at the lonndation of the Bill —The debate 
occupied the whole ot the evening, when the Committee divided. The 
numbeis were—tor the ongiiial clause, 39, for the amendment, 126; 
majority against Ministers, 87. 

Aug. 17.—The Municipal Corporations’ Bill was again considered m 
Committee On ckiusc J > being lead, which provides that existing Mayors 
and Councils shall go out ot office, on elections ol Councils under this Act, 
Loid Lyndliuist moved an amendment lor then continuance. It led to 
considerable discussion, but was eventually adopted, as were various other 
amendments proposed liy Loid Lyndhurst. 

Aug, 18—The Duke ot Cumberland, on presenting a petition fiom 
Ti imty College, Dublin, loi the suppoit ot the chuich, took the oppor¬ 
tunity to coiitiadiet slarcnienls fhar liad been made of his having counie- 
naneed tlu e-itablishment of Oiatige lodges iii that Umveisity. IIis 
Royal Highness stated that he had not countenanced then establishment 
in any place where it was deemtd tint they could be piejudieial, nor on 
any occasion wluie he liad been not applud to—The Earl ot Wicklowin- 
quiiecl whethei it was likely, by next Session, there would be a more con¬ 
venient House for then Loidslnps to assemble .n ?—Lord Duncannoii said 
he could not at piesent give any positive answer; it would depend on the 
decision on inquiiics now m piogi%ss When theie was a clecision the 
works could be commenced immediately —The Duke of Richmond thought 
that it would be betbai to continue to meet in the piesent House 
until the pel manent one was pi epaied, rather than have some thousands 
expended on a tempoiaiy building. 

Aug. 19.—On the motion for the thud reading of the Limitation of Polls 
at Elections Bill, the M lupiess of Salisbury proposed an amendment that 
“ two bundled ’ be substituted instead ot the number, who, as the Bill at 
present stands, might poll at each booth, viz, three bundled. The 
amendment was negatived without a division.—The Noble Marquess then 
moved that the oath clause be omitted —Their Loidships divided, and the 
amendment was negatived by a majority ot 83 to 61.—Clauses 8 and 9 wcie 
omitted, the other clauses weie agreed to, and the Bill then passed.— 
Lord Melbourne moved the second uading ot the Church of Ireland Bill, 
and supported it at considerable length.—After a long discussion it was 
lead a second time, the Bishop of Exeter giving notice that in the Com¬ 
mittee he should move the omission of sundry clauses—namely, those 
cairying into effect the principle ot “ appiopnation. ’ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

July 27.—Mr. S. Crawford moved an address to his Majesty to be 
pleased to give directions to extend lelief to the poor in Mayo; the mo¬ 
tion, however, was eventually withdrawn, on the assurance tiom Lord 
Morpeth that (government haa adopted, and would persevere in all prac¬ 
tical and advisable measutes to afford relief.—On the question that the 
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House again resolve into Committee on the Church of Ireland Bill, Sir J. 
Graham inquired whether it was intended to proceed with it de die in 
diem f —Lord J. Kussell and Lord Morpeth replied that was the intention, 
when other business would afford the opportunity.—The House then re¬ 
solved into Committee, Lord Morpeth having intimated that he should 
propose an amendment of the clause regarding the receivership of the 
surplus funds, and the mode of paying wKat the Commissioners might 
deem themselves competent to grant for the purposes of general instruc¬ 
tion. The discussion of the clauses occupied the remainder of the .sitting. 

July 28.—The report of the Committee on the motion to admit ladies 
in the House of Commons was brought up and ordered to be printed.— 
The report of the Hull Election Committee was brought up, and Colonel 
Thompson, the sitting Member, declared elected.- -Mr. S. Rice obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill for the Consolidation of the three offices of Pay¬ 
masters of the Array, Navy, and Ordnance. 

July 29.—Captain Boldero inquired if it was true that some British 
sailors had been shot by order of Don Carlos ?—Lord Palmerston replied 
that the only information he had received was from th© commander of the 
Ringdove, wWch slated that some marines, having straggled away, had 
been taken ; that one had been shot m consequence of the order of Don 
Carlos respecting all foreigners in arms; and that the others had been 
marched into the country. These men had belonged to Commodore Henry’s 
squadron, who assisted in the defence of Bilboa against Don Carlos.—The 
Irish Church Bill went through the (Committee.—Lord Morpeth afterwards 
moved that there be advanced 50,000/. from the Consolidated Fund to the 
Irish Church Commissioners, for the purpose of being used to promote 
general education, which was eventually agreed to. 

July 30.—Mr. Tooke postponed his motion respecting the London Uni¬ 
versity, the Attorney-General having stated that he had prepared two 
Charters in pursuance of his Majesty’s decision upon the Address of that 
House, whicn he hoped would give satisfaction.—Mr. Hume afterwards 
moved, in consequence of the evidence adduced before the Ipswich Elec¬ 
tion Committee, that M. Keith be committed to the custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, which, after an extended discussion, was agreed to,—Mr. 
M. O’Connell moved for a Committee on General-Darling’s conduct, which 
was opposed by the Ministers, but, after some discussion, was earned—the 
numbers being, for the motion, 55 ; against it, 47; majority, 8. 

July 31.—Mr, Robinson presented a petition from officers in the East 
India Company’s Maritime Service, excluded from compensation under 
the late Act, which, after some discussion, was laid upon the table.—Mr. 
Wasoii moved that M. Keith be sent to Norwich, in custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, to give evidence, if required, in the case of Mr. Pilgrim.— 
After some conversation the motion was agreed to. 

Aug. 3.—Mr. Hume moved that T. M. Keith be sent to Norwich, in cus¬ 
tody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, lo give evidence before the Grand Jury, 
relative to the Ipswich Election matter. After some discussion the House 
divided, and the motion was carried by a majority of 8.—On the motion of 
Lord J. Russell, seconded by Sir R. Peel, a resolution was passed unani¬ 
mously, expressive of the just sense entertained by the House of the ser¬ 
vices of H. Seymour, Esq,, the late Sergeant-at-Arms.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer entered into a detailed explanation of the terms of the 
loan just contracted for, which he described as highly advantageous to the 
country.—Votes charging the interest of the loan, and a further sum 
for compensation to the slave-owners of Barbadoes, upon the Consoli¬ 
dated Fund, were passed.—The House then went into Committee on the 
Church of Ireland Bill. Several amendments were proposed and nega¬ 
tived, and the whole of the clauses having been agreed to, the House 
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pesumed.—IiOrd J. Russell obtained leave to bnngf m a Bill further to 
reduce the Militia Staffs m Great Britain and Ireland. 

Aug. 4. In answer to Mr. Wallace, with respect to the expense of the 
mails, Mr Labouchoie announced that a ontrart had been concluded with 
ceitain respectable persons, by which he trusted there would be a saving 
to the countiy of 11,000/. or ia,000/. per annum.~On the motion of Mr. 
G Berkeley, that the leport < t the Committee for the admission of Ladies 
to the galleiy of that House be icceived, a division took place, when the 
numbeis weie—loi the motion, 81, against it, 8h ; majoiity, 3. —Mr T. 
Duncombc moved that a Select Connmttee be appointecl to inquiie into 
the case of Col Biadley.—Aftei some discussion, a division took place, 
when the motion was negitived by a majority of 68 ; the noes being 14 to 
102—Mr Hume biouglit toiward his promised motion lespectiiig Orange 
Associations in the aimv , and concluded by moving an address to the 
King, leconimcnding the subject to his Majesty’s attention.—The debate 
was postponed. 

Aug 6.—Mr. W Patten, as Chanmati of the Committee on Orange 
Lodges, mfoimed the House that by Monday he (xpected the whole of the 
evidence taken before the Committee would be leady to be fkid upon the 
table He also stated that he hail lecewed a letter fiom the Duke ot 
Cumbeiland, which the Committee had determined to piint with the evi¬ 
dence —The Speaker informed the House lliat he had received a commu¬ 
nication fiom the late Seigeant-al-Aims, cxpicssing Ins dutiful acknow¬ 
ledgments to the House Loid F Egeilon, as Chau man, reported from 
the Comniittee on the Gicat Yarmouth election, that E. H. Lushington 
Preston, Esej, J E Laloi, Esq , and — Green, Esq , loceived notices, but 
dt(dined answmng the questions put lo them.—Mi. Hume moved that 
tlie^e gentlemen be called lo the bai —Mi. Pjeston appeared at the bar, 
and stated that he would not answei the Committee, his objection being 
that he is an accused jiufy.—^The witness having withdiawn. Mi. O’Con¬ 
nell moved that be be committed to Newgate.—A long discussion took 
place, in which the Sohcitoi Gencial insisted that the Witness was justified 
in his lefusal.—Mi. O (''onnell after this withdiew’ his oiiginal motion, m 
ordei to substitute one to the effect that the witness be called in, and in¬ 
formed by the Speakei that he was bound to answei all questions befoie 
the Committee, except such as tended to eliminate himself.—Upon this 
the House divided ; loi the motion, 111, against it, 05.—The witness was 
accordingly called in and admonished by the Speaker,—Mr. Lalor was 
then called lo the bai, and .ittei a long examination and discussion, he 
and Ml. Gieen weie admonished by the Speaker - I.ord F Egerton moved 
that W. Prentice be committed to Newgate.—Mr. Hardy proposed, as an 
amendment, that Mr. Pientice be called to the bar, and admonished in tlie 
same way a-j the othei witnesses—After some discussion, the House di¬ 
vided, when theie appeared, foi the oiiginal motion, 83, against it, 16.— 
Mr. Plumtrc moved for the minutes of evidence at the tiial by couit-niar- 
tial of Captain Acheson, of the Royal x\rtillery, at Malta, in the year 1824. 
The House divided, when there appeared, for the motion, 27; against 
it, 54. 

Aug. 7.—Lord J. Russell moved that, lor the lemainder of the session, 
orders of the day should have precedence of notices of motion.—Mr Hume 
asked what prospect thf Noble l^ord had of the teimination of the ses¬ 
sion. Should it be necessaiy, in reference to measuies before another 
place, he should move a call of the House —Lord J Russell said, if any 
extraordinary circumstances should axise, the present oider might be set 
aside.—After a shoit conversation, the motion was agreed to.- In reply to 
inquiry, the Attorney-General said he had looked over the report on the 
Ipswich election case, and he did not think there was any evidence in it 
likely to Convict the late Members of bribery. 
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Aug. 10.—Mr. Goulburn inquired whether there was any truth in state¬ 
ments that he had received of desertions from the Portsmouth garrison 
having taken place, and of the parlie.s having entered the service of the 
Queen of Spam ; and if so, whether the Government liad adopted any 
.steps thereupon ?—Lord Palmerston said that a hulk had been granted for 
the assembling of the troops enlisted for tl^e Queen of Spain, in compli¬ 
ance with request; and that the Spanish Ambassador had expressed a 
wish that the hulk .should be searched whenever such a proceeding might 
be deemed leqiusite.—Lord Howick remarked that .some individwaKs had 
deseited, under the erioncous impression that they w'erc at liberty to enter 
such service, and that Lord Hill had issued orders lor the strictest inquiry, 
and forbidding recruiting at Portsmouth.—In reply to Mr. G. Price, Lord 
Palmerston intimated that Ihe Spanish prisoneis who had sought refuge 
in Gibraltar uould not be given up on the demand of the Spanish Consul. 
—The House resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, when the mis¬ 
cellaneous estimates were proceeded with, and several gi ants were voted. 

Aug. IJ.—Lord Palmerston, in reply to Mr. Robinson, stated that the 
notice from the Portuguese Government announcing its intention to 
suspend thetheaty of 1810, had been accompanied by an intimation that it 
was desirous to enter into a new treaty upon principles of reciprocal advan¬ 
tage. He had no objection to lay upon the table so much of the despatch 
as was necessary.—^The reduction of 1 he Militia Staff Bill passed through a 
Committee.—On the motion of Mr. Hume, a Committee was appointed to 
in(]uiie into the institution and extent of Orange Lodges in Great Britain 
and the colonies.—The older of the day for resuming the adjourned debate 
on Orange Ixidges in Ireland was then read. A long debate ensued, the 
result of which w’as the adoption of Mr. Ilumo's motion, with some altera¬ 
tions, suggested by Lord J. Russell, for an address to his Majesty, praying 
him to institute an inquiry into the existence and extent of Orange Lodges 
in the army. 

Aug. 12.—^Thc Municipal Corporations' (Ireland) Bill was read a second 
time, after a buef discussion.—The Piisons’ Regulation Bill went through 
a Comnnltee.—Lord Morpeth moved the tliird leading of the Irish Chinch 
Bill.—Mr. .1 Young opposed it, as most injurious to the Established 
Church of Ireland, and as calculated to give satisfaction to no party in 
that countiy.—The Bill was, after some discussion, read a third time and 
passed. • 

Aug. J3. —Lord J. Russell moved the third reading of the Militia Staff 
Reduction Bill.—Colonel Sibthorp moved, as an amendment, that it be 
read a third time that day six months —On a division, there appeared, for 
the motion, 109 ; for the amendment, 9.—^Tlie Bill was then read a third 
tune and passed.—Tlic Attorney-General, in reply to inquiry, stated that 
he had commenced proceedings against persons chaiged with bribery at 
the Ipswich election.—Resolutions were proposed by Mr. Hume, to the 
effect that the resolutions of the House in 1801, with regard to the printed 
papers, should be rescinded, and that a new scheme, on the principle.s 
recommended by the late Committee, be adopted.—Considerable discussion 
ensued, and several of the resolutions were postponed till the next Session. 
—On the question that the Journals should be printed in a smaller type, a 
division took place, there appearing for the motion, 22; against it, 40.-— 
The resolutions agreed to were oidcred to be sent up to the Lords for their 
assent.—The Slave-owners* Compensation Bill, after some discussion, was 
read a third time, and passed.—^The Irish Corporations’ Bill was com¬ 
mitted, and the clauses agreed to; the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill 
was also committed.—A clause was proposed by Mr. S. Crawford, tp extend 
the operation of the Bill to England and Wales, but it was negatived with¬ 
out a division.— Mr. Baring obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
3rd and 4th of William IV., so far as relates to the office of Clerk of the 
Crown, 
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Aug. 14.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a Committee of W^s 
and Means, brought forward hw ftnancial statement, “ the Budget.'’ By 
the April balance-sheet, the income was 46,087,000/., and the expenditure 
45,185,000/., leaving a sitiqdus of 902,000/; but by the balance-sheet up to 
July, the income appears to have been 45,539,000/, and the expenditure 
44,334,000/., leaving a surplus of 1,205,009/. instead of 902,000/. Lord 
Althorp anticipated an incomewof 45,778,000/, whereas the income has been 
45,539,000/., showing a falling off of 239,000/.; but then he had calculated 
the expenditure at 44,800,000/., whereas it did not exceed 44,334,900/, so 
that thwe was a diminution of expenditure of 466,000/ to meet a diminu¬ 
tion of income of 239,000/., being a surplus of 227,000/. beyond Lord 
Althor|)'s calculation. So much ior the past year. The Right Hon. Gen¬ 
tleman then calculated the income ot the country, for tlie coming year, at 
45,550,000/. and the expenditure at 44,715,000/, leaving a surplus of 
835,000/. But Irom this suiplus ceitam deductions were to be made. It 
had been decided on flmisday night to provide for the interest due to West 
India proprietois, fiom tlie period that they suffered a pecuniary loss by 
the abolition ot slavery. Tins interest has not yet been voted, and is to be 
piovided for from the 1st r» August. 1834. The total possible charge toi 
the present ye.ai on account of the West India loan is 1,01(li|O0U/, against 
which theie can only be set the surplus of 835,000/. so that theie may be 
a deficiency ol 175,000/ This is stating the liability at the utmost pos¬ 
sible amount; but he was ot opinion that the amount would not exceed 
between 600,000/ and 70^000/., so that there might be a surplus ol from 
150,000/ to 200,000/. Tire Right Hon Gentleman went into a ^a^^ety of 
statements ot expoits and impoits, ol consumption ot commodities m 
geneial use, of the increase ol manulacturcs, &c , to show that the country 
was lapully improving The altei ition in the poor-laws had greatly le- 
duced the expenditure of the country, and paitrculaily the agrrculliuists, 
while it had gieatly henchlcd the working classes Having stated the 
income and expenditure toi the year, he remarked that there is little room 
toi the leduction of tixcs. The duty on Hint glass is to be leduced fiom 
6d to 2d. a pound—the diawback in proiwition. The loss to the levenue 
fiom this reduction he estimated at between 60,000/. and 70,000/ for the 
piesent year. In liitme yeais the loss would be made up hy mcreased con¬ 
sumption and the diminution ot smuggling. An alteiation in the duty on 
spint-licences, which is fo be fixed on a scale giaduated accoiding to the 
consumption, would cause a lediution of about 40,000/ at the utmost. 
The lepjal ol the stamp-duly on awards in Iicland would at the utmost 
amount to 500/. These are the only reductions In conclusion, Mi Rice 
declaied that he was warranted in asseiting that the credit of tins lountry 
surpassed that of any countiy lu the woild—ik long and desuitoiy dis¬ 
cussion followed, m which many liberal Members, among them Mr C. 
Buller and Mi. Hume, expressed their extreme dissatislaction at the paltiy 
reductions proposed, and at the absence of all mention of any i eduction of 
the stamp-duty—Mi. Bullei said theie was contempt in the way it had 
been passed over.—The Tones, on the other hand, led by Mr. Goulburn, 
said they weie satisfied with the measuie.—Mr. Rice then rose, and with 
regard to the reduction of the duty on newspapers, the Right Hon. Gen¬ 
tleman said It amounted to 450,000/. He had not a sin plus to that 
amount, but supposing that he had, would the House consent to its being 
applied to the leduction of the stamp-duty on newspapers’ The advo¬ 
cates of the reduction declared that it would he worse than nothing, unless 
the whole duty were lepealed at once. He hoped the House would be dis- 

S Oised at some fit and convenient time to consider the subject of the stamp- 
titles on newspapers, with a view to a bwer arrangement ultimately; 
after which the resolutions were agreed to. 

Aug. }6 ,—Lord J. Russell presented his Majesty s answer to the resolu- 
tiona of the House regarding Orange Lodges, which was as follows My 
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attention has been, and shall continue to be, directed to piactices contrftiy 
to the regulations and injurious to the discipline of ray troops I owe it 
no less to the dignity of my Crown than to the safety of the country and 
the welfare of my brave and loyal army, to discourage and prevent any 
attempts to introduce secret societies into its ranks; and you may rely on 
my determination to adopt the most efiectual means for that purpose.”— 
The Imprisonment lor Debt Bill was lead-a third time and passed, and 
ordered to be toi warded to the Lords. 

Aug. 17.—Lord .1. Russell, in answer to Mi. Lynch, stated th^at next 
Session the Government would piopose a Bill to separate the judicial Irora 
the senatorial functions of the Lord Chancellor —Mi Hawes moved cei- 
tain resolutions with a view to extend tuc time for the delivery of designs 
for the New Houses of Parliament to the 1st of .January next; they were 
opposed by the Chancclloi of the Plxchcquer, and negatived without a 
division. 

Aug. 18.—Mr. W. Patten reported fiom the Select Committee on Orange 
Institutions in Gieat Biitain and the Colonus, that Lieut.-Col. Fairrnan, 
who was represented to this Committee as Deputy Giand Mastei and 
Secretaiy to the Oiange Lodges of Great Biitam, having been called upon 
to produce a lettei-book stated to be m his possession, and which he ad¬ 
mitted contained copies of letters, cnteicd by himself and agents, having 
reference to the proceedings of such Oiange Institutions, had lofused to 
comply with such lequisition The lepoit having been hi ought up, it was 
ordered to be pnnted, and it was furthti ouleielA that Jacut Col Fan man 
should attend at tlie bai of the House, 

Aug, 19.—Mr, Hume moved that lacut.-( 'ol Faiunan, the Deputy Grand 
Secietary to the Giand Oiange Lodge of England, be t died to Ihe bai,ho 
having refused to produce the icttci book of the lodge—Col Fairraaii 
having been called, said fhat hehadoHeied to make stlections fiom the 
copies of coirespondence in his possession, but the book he did not pio- 
duce oven to tl e ('ommittee of the Gt ind liodge. and should not if they 
asked for it, now lefused to pioduce the book containing coirespond¬ 
ence on the subject of Oiange I^odges, and he did so on public giounds. 
He would not produce copies of all the letters legaiding Oiange Lodges, 
because he would not act under the influence ot threat, be the consequences 
what they might —Col, Pciceval moved that the shoit-hand wiitei should 
be instiucted to read ovei to Col P’auraaii the questions and answeis put 
to him and made by him before tlie Committee and in the House —The 
Chancelloi of the Exchequer resisted this pioposition, as tending to esta¬ 
blish a dangerous piccedcnt—Aftci a long conveisation, Col Peiceval 
said he should piotcst again-it compelling the witness to jiioduce his 
private letter-book, as the exertion of a despotic powei —The House 
divided on Colonel Peueval s proposition The numbers wcie, ayes i9 ; 
noes 129; majority against it, 110. Colonel Fairman w as again examined, 
and again refused to produce the book —Mr Wallace moved that the 
Colonel be taken into custody of the Seigcant-nt-Aims, with the view of 
next moving that the Sergeant and officeis of the House go with the wit¬ 
ness to Ins residence, and theie seize all books and papers, seal them, and 
bring them to the House, theie to be examined by a Select Committee, to 
separate those that bore upon the question of Oiange liodges, and to for¬ 
ward them to the Committee theieon.—Colonel Fairman being further 
examined, said that the book was in his possession at his residence, but he 
would not say where there.—The Colonel again withdrew, and.a Jong and 
somewhat stormy discussion arose on the subject. It was, however, even¬ 
tually detemnned that Lieut.‘Col Faiiman should be called in and informed 
that it was the opinion of the House that he was bound topioduce the 
book.—He again lefused, and was thereupon ordered to withdraw. 

Aug. 20.—Mr. Hume brought up a report from the Committee on Orange 
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Lodges, stating that Colonel Fairmati persisted m his intention of not 
giving up the book, and moved that he be taken into the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms.—Mi. Warbiirton lurthei moved that the Sergeant-at- 
Arnis do go to the lesidence of Colonel Fairman, and there seire and take 
possession of the book.—Alter consideruide discussion, the latter motion, 
at the suggestion of the Speaker and Lord John KusseU, was withdrawn, 
the former, however, being agreed to.—Mi. Hume therrgave notice of a 
motion to entorce the prodi ction of the book.—Mr. Sergeant Jackson 
moved the third reading of the Clandestine Marriages Bill.—Mr Poulter 
moved the omission of clause 2-The House divided, and the nurabeis 
were—ayes, 33, noes, 21 — The clause was then struck out, and the Bill 
was read a thud time 

Aug 21 The Sei geant-at-Ai ms informed the House that, on the receipt 
of the Speaker s wariant last night, he pioceeded with two messengeis to 
the residence of Col Fairman, but th( Colonel was not at home The 
messengei s had since made diligent search, but had, up to the present 
time, been unable to apprehend Col Fairman. 


IIIE COIONIFS. 

^ C 4NADA. 

Thf following IS a compaiative statement of the numbers of ships, 
settlers, &c. up to Iht 17lh ot July, 1SJ4 and 1S35, iiulusivc, by which it 
will bi seen that theie had been a consuleiable falling ott in the numbei 
of arrivals of the lattei — 

Vessels Tons l^migiants. 

18.34 . 541 . . 140 1(,7 . , 22,210 

1835 . 638 . . 154,880 . . 7,U10 

Tiade was good in the colony, and the piospects i f the agiiculturists con¬ 
tinued most cheeiing. 

sT Vincent’s. 

A Bill had passed the^House ot Assembly of St. Vincent s to compen¬ 
sate the appientices for some losses they su •.tamed by the Emancipation 
Act, which they possessed under the old law, m reieronce to the time 
gianted them foi the rearing of provisions The Council had made some 
amendments in it, winch the Assembly refused to allow. Unless such a 
measuio passes, it seems the island will not have any claim for compen¬ 
sation. 

Ni<w nrtuNswicK. 

Accounts from New Brunswick state Ihit the lung-agitated question 
between the Ciown and the inhabitants ol New Biunswick, relative to 
quit-rents, has at length been amicably settled, and the Legislature, aftei 
a special session, which had only lasted nine days, was prorogued by Sir 
Archibald Campbell In this brief space, however, from the understand¬ 
ing which existed previous to its commencement, that the Ciown would 
surrender its right to the quit-rents in future, on condition that 1200/. pei 
annum should be permanently voted m lieu thereof, much haimony pre¬ 
vailed amonglhe co-ordinate branches of the Legislature, and sevtiallaws 
of local importance were enacted. The sum thus granted-is to be applied 
to the purposes of the improvement of the internal communications ot the 
piovinces. 
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FOREIGN STATES. 

FRANCE. 

Amongst the ways and means by which the French seek to attain poli¬ 
tical perfection, the startling experiment ot an “ Infernal Machine” has 
been revived for the instiuction ol Louis Plphppe. This device, so criti¬ 
cally frustrated when directed agiinst lluonaparte, had the effect of ren¬ 
dering the First Consul an absolute Dictator In the recent instance we 
have little doubt that the result will be similar, the genius of the French 
appears to incline them to Anarchy oi Despotism. 

The following IS a summary ot the particulais lelating to this tragic 
event.—The second ot the anniversaiy diys jt Tuly having been appointed 
for the customary annual review of the National friiaids, at tune o clock 
on the moinuig of Tuesday the 28th the King left tl e Tuileiies, accom¬ 
panied by a numerous Staff, including his three eldest lOns and the Field 
Marshals and General Officers piesent in Pans, The King having passed 
along the whole line of the Boulevards, on the side on which the National 
Guards weio diawn up, his Mijesty icturned on the opposite side, on 
which the troops ot the line weie stationed About a quarter past twelve, 
at the moment that the loyal cxvalcale armed at the rising giound on 
the Boulevaid du Temple, a tremendous explosion took place, like the 
iirc of an entire company, the dieadlul effect ol which was immediately 
manifest upon the paity accomp inying his Majesty 1 his explosion issued 
from a small window on the second stoiy, about twenty feet trom the 

f round, over a wine shop ot the lowest oultr, just opposite the .Taulin 
urc The instrument employed consisted of a number ot gun-baiieJs, all 
radiating tiom one point, and so disposed is to be capable ot being dis¬ 
charged by the application ot a single match The King, against whose 
life this diabolical instuiment was nianitestly piejiared, with Ins sons, pio- 
videntially escaped unhuit, although the hoise on which his Majesty lodo 
received a wound ot which it is s iid to h wc since died Marshal Mortiei, 
Duke de Treviso the Lieut Colonel ot the 8th Legion of the National 
Guards, who was in the icai ot liis M ijesty at the moment ot the explo¬ 
sion, was killed on the sjwt, Genu il de Lachasse was moitilly wounded 
m the Ipichead, and the total amount ot the slaughtii, as officially stated 
by the**'Moniteui, ’ amounts to touiteen killed and seventeen wounded, 
among whom, besides those above mi ntioned, aie some officeis ot rank 
The name of the wretched peipetiafoi ot this diabolical crime is Fiestlii, 
a Corsican by,buth and a clespciado by chaiactci. Nothing has tian- 
spiredi implicating any political paity in Fiance in this murdeious attempt. 

SPAIN. 

Accounts received fiom Mach id state that the Spanish goveinment Ins 
at last been made sensible to the impoitance of the recognition of the 
Spanish American Stales, as it affects hei ownintcicsts and welfare at 
this crisis, that the inadmissible pietensions aie withdravvn, and that a 
passport has been expedited to his Excellency Senor Santa Maiu, by the 
Spanish Minister, as Minister of thi Republic of Mtncico, &c. 

The “ Madrid Gazette ’ of the 29th ult contains a decree lor suppressing 
nxne hundred convents m different puts ot Sjiain, the propeity oi which 
i« to be applied towaids the pay merit of the debts ol the State! The 
government thus defies the powei of the Cbuich of Rome ! In Catalonia 
atioeiious seines are going on; a considi rable number of helpless monks 
Mve been butchered by the juob in several towns. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

marshal MORTIEH, duke of TREVISO. 

Marsh il Moitier, Dul^e d« Tieviso, was born m 17^8, consequently he 
VAHs in his 68th yeai lie w is llie son of a merchant, who leprescnted the 
/tefs etat of Cambiesis at the States General, in 1789 The Maishal uas 
oiiirinTllly bioii 2 :ht up in his fathei s pnilession, and quitted his station as 
eleik III i meitantile conntinpf house ,it Dunkiik, in 1791, to seive m the 
first battalion ol \ohint(eis ot the Uepaitment ot the Nortli, la which he 
A\As at onte leceived with the laiik of ( aptain Having distinguished 
himself on various occasions, he was nude an Adjutant Generil in 179J. 
His fiist comm uid as a gencial officer was at the attack ol the foitress of 
’^t Pieiie In 1796 he had the command of the advance guaid of the 
armv ofthe Sambre et Meuse, then urtdei the orders of Gen I cfevre. On 
the 31st ol Miy oi the same yeai he attacked the Aiistiians, defeated them, 
and diove them beyond tl'e Arclier Dining the whole ol the wai, which 
w is closed by the treaty ol Campo Foimio, we find Gm Mortiei actively 
engiged and invariably succes«.lul in every enteipiise with which he was 
intiustcd by his supciior in command In the campaign of 1799 he had 
agun the comm ind of tlu idv ince guud His seuius in that station 
well m A gicat mi isiue conducive to the succiss ot the Fiench arms, and 
to the high opinion that N ipoleon conceived of liis mihtaiy talents. It 
was Gen Moitiei whom Napoleon sent, m 1803, at the lieid of his first 
expedition to H inovii Ihc wliole ol the militaiy operations were, on the 
pait ol the Fiench aimj, duected by Gen Mortier, and the lesult w,is the 
memoi able Convention of Suhlimren, bi which the electorate ot Hanover 
was placed in the hands ol the French On his letuiii to Pans he was 
appointed to the command of the artillery ot the Guaid and m 1804 he 
was laisccl, with olhtr oftctis ot siiperioi meiit to the lank ol a Marshal, 
and decorated with the Gland Cross ofthe new'y-institutcd order of the 
Legion ol Honour 

In the campaigns of ISO » and 1806, Gtn. Moitier was at tlie head of onfe 
ofthe divisions ot the ^land aimy, commanded in chief liy Napoleon m 
pel son The greatest feat of arms evci achieved by any Frencn tioups. 
fell duiing this wai to the lot ot a c«ip<! ot 4000 commanded by Maishal 
Mortier Hiving fallen m with the whole ot the Russian aimy, led by 
kutusoft, and toicod to accept battle* oi lay clown his^aims, Mortier 
lought with a valoui and supeuoiit\ ot tactics winch allowed sufficient 
time foi considerable reintoicements to come to lus aid This affair gave 
gieat celebiity to Moitier s name thioughont tlu hiench aimy and in 
Fiance. His ft How citizens at Cambiay wuhed to laisc a public monu¬ 
ment in that city in memoiy ot his action with Kutusoff, but Moitiei posi¬ 
tively lelused to allow it It was Marshal Mortici who captured Hambuigh 
at the close of 1806 On that occasion he displayed a rancorous hostility 
against eveiything that was English, which gieatly suipiised all who bad 
any knowledge ot his earlj life. In his youngei days he had lived a good 
deal in Scotland, and the counting-house at Dunkiik where he received 
his commercial education, was that of an English merchant His intimacy 
and intercourse with natives of this country, of which he spoke the lan¬ 
guage fluently, had been such, that few would believe it was m pmsuance 
of oiders issued from himself that the whole ot the British lesidents in 
Hambuigh were thrown into piison, and every particle ot Bntish piojierty 
was confiscated. In 1808 he was laised to the imperial Dukedom of 
Treviso, receiving at the same time a “ dotation, attached to the title, of 
100,000 francs (4000O per annum out of the ciown domains of Hanover. 
He lost this income at the peace of 1814. Soon altei tlie opening of the 
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Spanish war he was sent to Spam, where he co-operated with several 
successive commandeis-in-chiel, and lought the battle of Ocana, which he 
and his countrymen have claimed as having been won by the corps under 
his immediate command Subsequently he accompanied Napoleon to 
Russia, and it was to him that the hazaidous undertaking of blowing up 
the Kremlin at Moscow was intrusted. He took an active part in the 
whole of this and the subsequent campaigns Tinder Napoleon 

Duiing the eailiei pait ot the reign ot Louis XVIII, Marshal Mortier 
spent his time in Pans, appaiently little desirous of figiinng in the mili- 
taiy 01 political woild. In 181b,ho\^evel, he was appointed Commandant 
ot the 15fh militaiy division, the seat ot which is Rouen, and soon after he 
was elected by his native depaitmentoi the Noith, member of the Chambei 
ot Deputies, m which he sat tdl 1819, when he was raised to the peeiage. 
In 1814, on the losignation ot Maishal Soult of ti ■' Presidency ot the 
Council and the Ministiv ot Wai.the whole ministry being then disjointed 
and, mucli against the wish of the King, on the (voot dissolution, Maishal 
Moiliei was solicited by the King to accept the offices whuh Marshal Soult 
had given up, he being the only individual at the moment with whom, and 
undci whose presuliiiLy, the othei members ol the Soult adininistiation 
were willing to iimaiu m office The Maishal yielded, with evtrerae 
iductance, to the wishes ol the King He knew thit politics weie not Ins 
element, and soon aftei, at the ministeiial council tabic, as well as on the 
nmusteiial benches m tlu two Legislative Chambcis, he lelt that he was 
not in his proper ])lace Hie icmaiks and jokes ol the piess about his 
silence in the Chambcis, and his inactivity as a ministei, howevei good- 
naturedly expicsscd, at lengtii chove the Duke do Tieviso to the positive 
resolution ol withcliawmg foi evei tiom the raini->tenal career. One morn¬ 
ing in the eail} part ol Febiiiaiy, therefore, he waited on the King, placed 
his act ot lesignation in the loyal hands, and gave his Majesty to under¬ 
stand that Ills lesolntioii to withdiaw was not to be changed Mortier is 
among the few ol Napoleon s geneials whose leputation ten integrity and 
private w 01 th has lemained unquestioned thiough lile Though not veiy 
popular, owing t> a natuial stiffness m his manneis, not raoie habitual 
,^imong, than agiceablc to the French, he was alwavs spoken of with i6- 
spect, and to tbe last clay ot his existence he has enjoyed the undivided 
esteem lus countijmen. 

DON TOMAS 71 MALACARRtOUI. 

Don Tomas Zumalacaiiegui was boin in 1789, at Orraaestegui, a village 
of about 5 jO inhabitants, in the piovince ot Guipuscoa, a league and a 
halt from Villalianca His family was amongst the most lespectable of 
the countiy Zumalacaiugui, who was at college at Pampeluna when 
Spam was invaded by the trench, abandoned his studies, and joined the 
guenlla coips iindei Mini In 1821 the reg ment in which he was captain 
was sent to foini pait of the gaiiison of Pampeluna. As his political 
opinions were known to be hostile to the new Constitutional system, he 
bad to experience many annojancas, which at length determined him to 
quit his legimcnt, and join the army of the Faith under Qiiesada, who 
gave him the command of a battalion. Altei the war ot 1823 he was 
named T leutenant Colonel, and on one occasion Ferdinand VII. after a 
review complimented the colonel ot the regiment to which Ziimalacarregui 
belonged on the remaikable military appearance and precision m their 
manoeuvres possessed by his regiment. The colonel was modest and just 
enough to leply, that for these advantages the regiment was indebted to 
the second m command, Zuroalac ariegm. The king asked why he was 
pot a colonel, and being answered that he had not yet served the time pre¬ 
scribed by the regulations of the Service, the king replied •' So much the 
wrorse foi the service," and on the instant prornoted nim to the rank of 
colonel, and gave him the command of the Regiment of Estremadura (the 
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15 th of the Line). This repfiraent was shortly after pointed out as a 
model of discipline and soldierly conduct to the army. After the events of 
La Granja, Zumalcarrea:ui was deprived of his command for luivinsr served 
against the Constitutionalists in 1822 and 182.1. He was even accused of 
having entertained a design to proclaim Charles V. during the lifetime of 
Ferdinand. He was tried by a court-martial and acfiuitted. The king 
declared that he never suspected his loyalty, and gave ordeis to Quesada, 
inspector-general of infantry, and to the minister of war, to restore him to 
his rank immediately. Quesada placed him on half-pay. Zumalacarrogui 
memortilized the queen, and addressed himself personally to Quesada on 
the subject, but without avail, the latter telling him that “ as he bad com¬ 
manded the troops of the Army of the Faith in Navarre, he was neces¬ 
sarily an object of suspicion to the government, and could not be employed 
in active service.” After a warm altercation, Quesada dismissed him 
rather abruptly, and some time after he was placed on the letired list, with 
an allowance of only 1200f. (jO/.) Zumalacarregui, indignant at this 
treatment, made known to some of his friends the design he had formed 
to proclaim Charles V. after the death of Ferdinand, and engaged them to 
demand their retreat and retire with him to Pampelima, Vittoria, and other 
towns in the northern provinces, to be ready for the event. It was at this 
period that the Infant Don Carlos sent for Zumalacarregui, and conversed 
with him in the apartment of the Princess da Beira. The Prince said to 
him—" I look upon you as my friend. You repelled those who wished to 
engage y( u in a conspiracy against ray brother, in so doing you acted like 
a true Spani.ard. I shall not forget you.” Zumalacarregui replied, that 
he had only done his duty, and that he would do it again when the king 
should die. He soon after applied to Quesada for permission to retire to 
Pampeluna, his wife's native town, hut was at first refused, until, on an 
express order of Ferdinand, ])ermission was given him, and he arrived in 
Pampeluna four months pievious to the king’s death. Having taken the 
necessary measures for the execution of his design, the moment the news of 
Ferdinand's death reached him, he clandestinely quitted Pampeluna, and 
placed himself under the orders of Santos La Iron, who was the first to 
organize an army for Don Carlos. On the death of Santos Ladron, Colonel 
Eraso took the command, hut he being forced by indisposition to pass into 
France, Zumalacarregui succeeded to the command, and from that moment 
commenced that bnlliSmt military career that has rendered his name 
familiar to all Europe. Eraso havpig recovered his health, escaped from 
P'rance and joined the Carlist army, the command of which Zumalacarregui 
pressed him to resume, hut Eraso refused, saying that Zumalacarregui 
had too worthily filled that post not to merit preserving it, and that he 
(Eraso) would feel it an honour to act under him. Don Carlos sent the 
commission of Brigadier-General to Eraso, and that of Major-General to 
Zumalacarregui, and the latter, on the arrival of Don Carlos in Navarre, 
was named Lieutenant-General and Major-General of the array. Zumala¬ 
carregui was rather under than over the middle size, and was beginning 
to be a little corpulent. His countenance was expressive, and his eyes 
lively and piercing. His upturned moustachios and large whiskers gave 
him a martial air. His activity was prodigious, and his memory astonish¬ 
ing, and though exhibiting something of petulance, and abrupt in his 
manner, he was in reality affable, goodnalured, generous, disinterested, and 
modest, and a strict observer of his word. 

ADMIRAL LAFOREY. 

Died, recently, at Brighton, in the 68th year of his age, Sir Francis 
Laforey^ Bart., K.C.B., Admiral of the Blue. The ancestors of this officer 
came to England with King William, at the Revolution. His grandfather 
was a Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, and Governor of Pendennis Castle. 
Sir Francis Laforey succeeded _his father to the Baronetcy in he 
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having died in the West Indies, as Commandor-in*Chief, and one of the 
Judges at the Island of Antigua. The subject of the piesent memoir w&s 
bom at Virginia, and sent into H. M. navy eaily in litc. In 1791, having 
ai lived at the lank of Commander, he was appointed to H. M. sloop Fair^, 
served in her on the Leewaid Island Station lor two years and was then 
despatched to England with an account ol the capture ot the Island of 
Tobago. On the 0th June, 17‘H, Captain Laforey was piomoted to his 
Post -1 ank, and shortly alter had thecoramancl of the (Jaryslort, of 34guns, 
and on the 2‘)th M.iv, 1791, captured the Castor, French frigate, of J2 
guns and 2C0 men, 16 of whom were slam, and nine wounded. TheCaiys- 
tort lost but one man killed and six wounded. The Castor had loimerlv 
been a lliitisli ship, captured by the Fiench, legularly condemned, and 
re-commissioned in then seivice, yet the Navy Iloaid put in a claim lor 
hei to he rcstoied to the British seivice on pa>mtiit ot salvage; but, on 
the mattei coming belore the Adniiialty Court, Sii .J antics Maniot, the 
judge, decided she was a lawtul piize, and the whole value was decreed to 
the captois. ('apt Lafoiey aiteiwaids had LAimable, Beaulieu, and 
tScipio, m the West Indies - in the lattei ship he was veiy active, in con¬ 
junction with Commodoie Parr, and Mdjor-Geneijal Whyte, in the capture 
ol the Dutch settlemenls of Denieiaid, Essoquibo, and Btibice, in WSS. 
Immediately on succeeding to the Baronetcy, Captain Lalorey was ap¬ 
pointed to the Ilydia, and, while cimzingoff the coast ol Fiance, in com¬ 
pany with the Vesuvius bomb, and Tiial cuttci, ho, on the 1st of May, 
1798, discoveied a P’rench higatc, a coivette, and a i utter Alter a long 
chase, the loimoi was biought to at lion by the Hjdia, who succeeded in 
diawinghei on shoit neai Havie, and, with the boats ot his small stpiadion, 
destioyed lit i She pioveil to be the Conhante, ol 16 gnns, and a cicw of 
300 men, the gicaler part of whom got on shoic. The coivttte ton 
tiived to escape, but the cutfei shaicd the late ol the fngate Alter solv¬ 
ing two years on the Leeward Island Station, in the Iljdra, Sir F. Lalorey 
look the command of the Poweiful, 74, and was employed m the Baltic, 
and alteiwardsinuler the oidei ol Atlmiial Sn Charles Pole, m Cadiz Bay 
In 180j, Sii Fianci. was appointed to the ship Spaitiate, of 74 guns, and 
attached to the fleet iindei Loid Nelson, accompanying him to the West 
Indies, in searcli ol the Fiench and Spanish fleet, and m the mtmoiable 
battle of Tialalgar had the izood toitune to beingaged. The Spaitiate 
sustained -a loss of thiee killed and twenty wounded Sir F Laloiey, with 
the other c aptains of 1 he fleet, i eceivi d a gold medal. He continued in 1 he 
Meditciranean until piomoted to the lank of Rear-Admiral, in 1810. He 
was toi three oi loin ytars Commander in-Chief on the BcXiliadoes station, 
with his fl.ig m the Dragon, of 74 guns. On the increase ot the Order ot 
the Bath, in l6l5. Sir F Tjatorey was nominated a K 0 B and on the 22nd 
of Julv, 1833, was piomoted to the rank of Admiral ot the Blue 

na m'crib. 

It IS with the deepest iegret that we haye to announce the sudden 
decease ot this learned divine and celebiated histoiian, who was distin¬ 
guished alike lurhis great talents and lor his pnvate virtues. He had, we 
understand, been complaining for some days; but was far liom being 
seriously indisposed, as he went out on Tuesday to walk as usual. He 
was taken ill about five o’clock in the afternoon of that day; between ten 
and eleven he fell into a stupor, from which he never revived, and expiied 
on Wednesday, about halt-past twelve o’clock, m the 64th year of his age 
and 40th of his ministry. Chiistiamty and Euiope have thus lost, in the 
death of a Scotchman and fellow-citizen, one ol the noblest defenders ol 
the one, and one ol the othei s most illustrious ornaments. It is not eas), 
indeed, for those who knew him familiaily m Edinburgh, all at once to 
grausp the extent ol their loss, or the probable duration of his tame. The 
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fame of other writers must be content to hang on the taste they bred or 
the' taste they followed, but that of the historian of the Reformers of 
Scotland -of the raartyre of Italy andSjjain, and of Calvin, must brighten 
with every fresh triumph of a cause destined iii the course of time to 
embrace the whole earth. “The Life of .lolm Knox’’ displays profound 
and accurate research, a keen and penetratin;? judgment, and a clear, 
vigorous, and simple style. It is an historical sketch of the first order, of 
unquestioned accuracy in its details, which are so skilfully thrown together 
as to exhibit with liveliness and force all the stern and peculiar features of 
those rude times. Dr. M'Crie did not affect the splendour of fancy and 
diction which belonged to the Roman historian, nor, perhaps, the comprcT 
hensive philosophy of Hume ; but in plain, straight-forward, and discri¬ 
minating views of human affairs and characters, he yielded to noqe. He 
seemed to catch, as if by intuition, the leading traits of the historical pic¬ 
ture, which he exhibits witli a fidelity and force ol colouring that will ever 
give a peculiar value to his productions. His impartiality and candour, 
and his unaffected desire to investigate the truth, to whatever conclusion 
it may lead, inspires a confidence in his narrative, especially when this is 
contrasted with the strong prejudices under the influence of which other 
historians, of distinguished eminence too, seek to corrupt the truth of his¬ 
tory, and to render it subservient to their views. Dr, M'Crie was born at 
Dunse, in the year 1772. 

PROFESSOR REUVENS. 

It is our painful duty to record the death of Professor Reuvens, of 
Leyden, celebrated for his knowledge of Egyptian archaeology and anti¬ 
quities. This gentleman visited I.ondoii very recently, to make purchases 
from the collection of the late Mr. Salt, and succeeded in carrying off the 
finest specimen of hieroglyphical papyrus, but at the great price of 160 
guineas. He was in perfect health on the day of his depaiture for Leyden, 
on Wednesday, the 2ind July. On that day, however, he was seized with 
a fit of apoplexy, on board the Sir Edward Banks steam-boat, and expired 
on the evening of the following day. Every assH^ance that could possibly 
be rendered was obtained and given, but without effect. lie died in the 
forty-second year of his age, leaving a widow and three young children to 
lament his loss. His death is a real loss to the literary and scientific 
world, and we fear that ^is labours to improve and extend the Enchorial 
Alphabet and Vocabulary are not sufficiently advanced, to admit of 
arrangement by any other hand. W4iile in this country he consulted his 
friends, Mr. Wilkinson, Dr. Lee, Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. Davidson, and others, 
relative to his intended publication of a fac-simile of the celebrated 
Bilingual MS, belonging to the Museum of Egyptian Antiquities attached 
to the Univeisity of Leyden, an account of which he published in 18;J0, 
under the title of “ Lettres il M. Letronne sur les Papyrus Bilingues et 
drees et sur quelqucs autres Monumens Graeco-Egyptiens du Museed’An- 
tiquit<‘s de rUniversitc de Leide.” The Egyptian Museum of Leyden is 
particularly rich in papyri, there being no less than 147 ; and of Graeco- 
Esryptian MSS. it has perhaps a greater number than any other collection. 
It was formed from the celebrated Anastasy collection, which was pur¬ 
chased by the Netherlands Government in 1828, and is enriched with the 
collections of M. de I'Escluze, of Bruges, and Signora Cimba, of Leghorn. 
M. Reuvens was connected with this museum, and was pursuing the sub¬ 
ject of Egyptian literature with great ardour. His fitness for this most 
difficult pursuit may be judged of by the opinion expressed of his “ Let¬ 
tres 4 Letronne,” by the “Edinburgh Review” for June, 1831, p. 372, 
where it is said that “ by a happy concentration of numerous scattered 
rays, scarcely discernible by an ordinary eye, he has succeeded in throwing 
a powerful and steady light on several points which were_ previously - 
involved in mystery and darkness, and particularly in detecting the real 
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source of those thcosophistical extravagances which, ingrafted on Chris¬ 
tianity, constituted the srnosticisni of the first ages of the Church." Mr. 
Pettigrew has, in his “ History of Egyptian Mummies," noticed the Bilin¬ 
gual MS. of which Professor Reuvens was about to publish a fac-simile. 
It is for the most part in the Hieratic character, but contains interlinear 
transcriptions in Greek letters of Egyptian words, according to the Demotic 
form of writing. Towards the end of the MS. there are several Demotic 
transcriptions of words in Hieratic, and in the body of the text numerous 
Demotic letters mixed with the Hieratic, and isolated words in Demotic in 
some few instances containing Hieratic charactoi's, Mr. Pettigrew ha^ stated 
that in no other known MS, has this mixture of characters been so exten¬ 
sively employed ; and it is therefore to be hoped that some one will he 
found to succeed the Professor in this research, as it is (>ne upon which 
Egyptian scholars stand so much in need of information and improvement. 

PIGAUIT LB BRUN. 

The best of French novelists is no more. The gay, the witty, the 
amiable Pigault le Brun has expired at the ^vanced age of 83. The 
author of the inimitable history of “ .Terome‘^Monsieur Botte “ Mon 
Oncle Thomas" The Barons de Felsheira“ Nous les sommes lous,’’ 
and a score of other unrivalled novels, sleeps the last sleep. 

Pigault le Brun was the French Fielding ; he possessed the same 
humour, the same truth to nature, the same graphic powers of description, 
the same occasional coarseness, and a far greater richness of imagination. 
In his delineations of low life—for he rarely attempted to portray, except 
in ridiculing, the manners of the high classes—lie stands unrivalled and 
alone. The rigid moralist may, perhaps, condemn many of his works, 
and prudery affect to blush at the homeliness of many of his expressions 
and characters; but take him for all m all, the good man’s “ failings 
leaned to virtue's side.’’ His was the kindly satire and the laughing 
reproof which are often found to he more effective in putting vice to 
shame than the more elaboi-ate and more bitter denunciations of natures 
less philanthropic. In all the novels of Le Brun we neither find a com¬ 
plete hero nor a complete villain—nothing either above or below the 
standard of liuraanity. He Avas an observer too exact and too patient 
ever to destroy the charm of his characters by departing in the least from 
the reality of nature. It is now sixty years since Pigault began to write. 
He was tlic best novelist of the day dsiring the Revolution, and in his own 
peculiar department the best after it. Unmindful of the warfare of politics, 
and the dethronement of kings, he ha.« pursued the even tenor of his way, 
scourging folly wherever it was to be found, and narrating in simple and 
unaffected language the loves, the sorrows, and the frailties of the poor. 
lAs Mademoiselle Javott© in the amusing “ History of Jerome the Found¬ 
ling,” is, notwithstanding all her errors, a creature whom it is impossible 
not to love—as sweet a creation as ever wa^ portrayed by the imagina¬ 
tion of a poet. Corporal Brandt, in ^he “ Barons de Felsheira," is in 
nowise inferior, and quite as good in his way as the inimitable Caleb Bal- 
derstoun of Sir Walter Scott. His characters start upon our remem¬ 
brance by dozens, and so vividly as almost to make us imagine that we 
had gleaned knowledge of them from the life, and not from the pages of 
fiction. Pigault Le Brun has died full of years and full of honoui% and 
his mantle has descended upon another apostle worthy of so distinguished 
a predecessor. Paul de Kock is the writer who has cultivated with the 
greatest success the style of I.e Brun ; and whose works, in their vigour 
and freshness, repay us for the sickly and morbid sentimentality of the 
majority of contemporary French novelists. 
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Mi^rRRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Married.'] —At All Souls’, Marylebone, ths 
Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, Captain R.N,, 
third sou of the Marquis of Winchester, to 
Georgiana, daughter of Lady Wood and the 
the late General bir George Wood, K.C.B., of 
Otterbhaw Park, Surrey. • 

The Hon. Jas. Hewitt, eldest son of Visco'int 
Lifford, to Lady Mary Achesou, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of KarbGosford. 

At VViiliiigRte, Kssea, the Rer. Cbas Brad¬ 
shaw Bowles, of Pirbright, Surrey, to Sophia, 
second daughter of the Rev. John Ueenes, 
Hector of WiUingale. 

At .St. James’s, by the Bishop of Rochester, 
Sir William H. P, Geary,Bart ,M.P., of Oxoii- 
heulli, Kent, to Louisa, daughter of the late 
Hull Charles Andrew Bruce. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. John 
Ilopkinson, M A., Rector of Alwalton. Hunts, 
to Klizabelb, eldest daughter of Use Inte lid. 
Milea, Ksq . of PhiHimore-place. Kensington, 

At St Peter’s Chun h, Dublin, A. U, Mules- 
V orth, Ksq., Captain In the Royal Artillery, 
and brother of Viscount MoleswoitlMo Grace 
J.iiie, daughter of the late Morgan Croltoii, 
£sq., of Ilaicoiirt-street. 

J. H. Cooper, Ksq,, of Itildgnorth, Bonker, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Godfrey 
bykes, Ksq., Solicitor of Stamps. 

At Skiiiflcld, near Reading, the Rev. H. 


George Talbot, nephew of his Grace the Duke 
of Beeufort, to Mary, daughter of the Utc 
Hon. S'l William Ponsonby, K.C.B., and niece 
of the UIght lion. Lord Ponsonby. 


JDied]—On the 95tb of May, at Belvedere, 
in Jamaica, the Hon George Cnthberi, Esq., 
President of his Majesty’s Council of that 
Island. 

At her residence. In Upper Berkeley-atreet, 
the Baroness de Montesquieu, aged P'J 

At Twickenham, the Earl of WalUegrave, In 
the 5ilth year of his age. 

Joseph M'olte, Ksq., of Ewell, Surrey, 
aged 7d. 

At Cheltenham, Lieut-General Prole, of the 
Hon, East India Company’s Service. 

At his Beat. Burton-park, Sussex, John Bld- 
dulph. Ksq., aged S6. 

At Chiandolii, near Nice, the Rev. Walter St. 
John Mlldmay, Urctoi of Dogmersdcld, Hants, 
sun of the late bir Henry bt. John Mlldmay, 
Bart. 

Aged 74, at the rectory, Oldbcrrow, the Rev. 
S. Pehhnll, M.A., and one of the Magistrates 
for (he county of Worcester. 

At Pail, Lower Pyrenees, after a short Ill¬ 
ness, MUs K. Cherry, only sister of W. G. 
Cherry, Esq., of Buckiniid, lleretordsbire. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COUNTIES OE ENGLAND, AND IN WaLES, SCOTLAND, 

AND IRKLANI>. 


LONDON. , 

Kean's Monument. — The beautiftil 
fttatue of Kean, by Mr. Carew, Itas been 
placed on its pedestal in the vestibule of 
Drury-lane 'J'heatre, on the left of the 
cast irom Roubiliac's celebrated statue 
of Shakspeare, and to the right ot the 
entrance from Brydges-street. Tlie 
mighty representative of Shakspeare's 
kings'’ is in the character of Hamlet, 
soliloquizing on tlte skull of Vorick, 
which he holds in his left hand, the 
right, exquisitely executed, being raised 
above it with his lingers extaoded. The 
likeness is admirable. 

A bedstead and table of solid gold, 
two massive chairs of silver, two ele¬ 
phants, two Arabian horses, ,.wo dwarf 
buffaloes, and many valuable shawls, 
worth 80,000/, have been ^resenteil by 
the King of Oude to the King of Eng¬ 
land. The elephants have been pre¬ 
sented one to each of the Zoological 
Gardens. 


The Thames .—In a report made by 
Mr. Rennie of the effect of the removal 
of London Bridge, it is stated that the 
drainage of the districts bordering on 
tlie river has been greatly improved; 
that barges which used iormerly to be 
towed up from Putney to Richmond by 
hoi.ses, arc now carried by the current 
in one tide ; and that the fall of water 
has been so considerable as to cause 
ships, in many instances, to ground in 
their tiers, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Botany and Gardening .—^The ' Gar¬ 
deners' Magazine” contains an account 
of the Duke of Devonshire's new arbo¬ 
retum at Chatsworcli, in which Mr. 
Paxton remarks that an estate of three 
acres may be planted, with an eye to 
beauty as well as science, with 1200 
species of trees and shrubs. At Chate- 
worth there will be I’OOO species^ each 
with all the fu-couiinodation a tree could 
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dr.sii'f, and thfre is rocmi for 2000^i>re 
if they shauld be discovered. There 
are already 1670 kinds of trees in 75 
natural groupsr covering a^iout forty 
acres. i 

DOnStITSIIIHE. 

Coittpa) alive Slutinlics of Dorset avd 
Somerset .—In the year JIWl the jn-opor- 
tirm of persons living in every sipiare 
mile of the Lonnty of Dorset was loll— 
in every sijnare mile of the eminty of 
(Somerset, 246, showing tliat the jiopii- 
l.ition of Somerset is more dense than 
that of Dorset hy 88 peisons upon every 
tiquare mile ; a proof of the greater fer¬ 
tility of the soil of Somer.setshire, a 
mute ahundant supply of food, and a 
superior system ot inltivation. The 
commitments to prison for criminal 
oflences in the county of Dorset, were 
177 t being as I to Ubo of the popula¬ 
tion, or one in every six squaie miles— 
in Somersetshire the commitments were 
616, being ns one to 606 of the popula¬ 
tion, or one in every three square miles, 
thus showing tlnif iiuhvidiial crim,' is 
greater in iSomeisetshiie than in Dor- 
setshiie in the projioi tiou of 16 to 16. 
The depositors in savifit;s' h.niks in the 
county of Dorset were .'i,')26, heing as 
1 to every 26 of tlie population, or as 11 
in every two square miles; in Snmer. 
setshire the depositors wero 12,141, 
being as 1 to every 3H of the popiila- 
tion, or as eight in every square mile, 

LANCASlIIRi:, 

At the seventh half-yearly meeting 
of the Directors of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, they reported a i 
continued increase in the tiaflic, as 
compared with the corresponding six 
months of the former year. The le- 
ceipts of the half-year ending 36th 
June^ amounted to 611,474^ and 

the expanses to 61.Sl^/- (bs 14., leaving 
a net protit for six months of 37,666/. 
9*. 104. A dividend of 4^. 10s, per share 
•was irecomnletided by thC Directors. 

SUfrl'Ol ]C« 

New 'Dertlarij Formations.^yiie heg 
to call the attention of our sCicntifun 
readers to a paper in the Philusophi- 
cal Journal'’ lor last month, from the 
p^n of Mr, K. Cliarf^swoi ih. upon the 
subject of that formation commonly 
known to gediogists under the name of 


^iflblk Crag. The writer of this highly 
interesting eomraunication has esta¬ 
blished .the fact that this deposit, whiidi 
has hitherto been, considered uniform, 
^ utay b(* safely fei'erred to at least two 
different periods of deposition, lie has 
ascertained by constant researches in 
tiie Neighbourhood of Tattingstonc, at 
Sitdhoiirne Park, and along the hanks 
of the Deher, tliat. under tlie gnarly and 
ochreoiis beils which coiisliiute the upper 
crag strata, there is plainly to he traced 
a deposit diffei iiig almost entirely in the 
chai acter of its organic remains Irom the 
sands and clays hyT,'.,’ch it is overlaid, 
and which, Irom the ahiiiidance of corals 
disrovered within it, he proposes to call 
hy the name of coralline ciag, while he 
assigns that of red crag to the stratum 
immediately above it. It appears that 
of the 4o0 f>ppcies of testacea contained 
in both formations, no less than 200 are 
peculiar to the coralline crag. Of the 
remainder, 00 are contained in the red 
crag alone, while the remaining loO are 
cuniinon to both deposits. Tins fact, ac- 
coiiling to the rnie now generally in 
use among geologists, would in itself he 
suIRcient, ue imagine, to establish the 
point for which Mr. Chailesworth con¬ 
tends ; hut his paper contaijiis so4*;raI 
other eiirious and important corrdboia- 
tions ot his opinion, into which we have 
not leisure to enter at large. We .sin¬ 
cerely hope that this enterprising young 
oryctologist will continue his investiga¬ 
tions on this subject, and that owing 
to hi.s own inquiries, and those of others 
endued with a similar spiiit of jiidicioii.s 
research, the common assertion that tiie 
tertiary strata are a disgrace to Rritish 
geological science will be speedily and 
effectually contradicted. 

Old Coins .—A vast quantity of silver 
and guhhcoins, of the reigns of Queen 
Klixabetli and James the First, were 
lately discovered in the sands at Con¬ 
way, by a poor girl of that neighbour¬ 
hood. Several of them are in the pos¬ 
session of Mr. Grifliths, the Governor 
of Shrewsbury County Gaul, and in 
good preservation. Those of Eliv.aheth 
(1582) describe her as Queen of France 
andslrehind ; those of James, as King 
of iSreat Iliitain, France, and Hiber¬ 
nia; with the characteristic motto, 

*' States which God hath joined let no 
one sep.'trate.” 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


Lkttek I. 


A/gifrs, I9th Sep., 1834. 


My dear Friend, 

Oiu* day that I was In the King’s library at I’aris, exploring 
books on ancient geography, I cast my eyes on a point of the map* that 
corresponds with the site of this city. Its recent e\entful history 
rushed full ou my thoughts, and seemed to rebuke them for dwelling on 
the dead more than the living. The ([ueslion of how widely and how 
soon this coiupiest of Algieis maj throw open the gates of African civi- 
li/jalion, is it not infinitely more interesting than any musty olil debate 
among classic topographers ? To confine our studies to mere anti- 
fpiilies is like reading by candle-light with onr shutters closed, after 
the sun has risen. So I closed the volume I was jicrnsing, and 
wished myself with all my Mini at Algiers. Ah, but the distance— 
t^c “ rtu/rc ^anini rt of Africa—the heat that must 

he endured—and the jicstilcnee that mai/ be encountered —do not 
Ihes* considerations make the thing iinpns-ihlcNo, not impossible, 
f said to myself, on second thonglus ; the distance is not so great, and 
the risk of contagion has been liraved by ihonsands with impunity ; 
I will sec this curious place. 1 went to my frit'iul, M. Cialignani, and 
told him my intention; he introduced me to Mons. Lawrence, who was 
soon to return to the colony as the Procurcur du Roit- M. Lawrence, 
with the greatest friendliness, sent me about a dozen books relating to 
the colony, and offered, *f f wmuld accompany him in the mail-post to 
'roiilon, to ])roeure me a jiassagc from theiiee to Algiers in the Govein- 
meiit stefuu-]iacket. Unfortunately for me, I had too much baggage to 
be aeeommodatcd in the mail, so I had to set out in the diligence, Irust- 
ing to meet with M. Lawrence at Marseilles. As I travelled night and 
day, I had but a hasty view of the country, and when I reached Mar¬ 
seilles, I found that the Proerfreur du Roi had gOt before me, and (us I 
concluded) was already embarked at Toulon. A merchant-vessel was 
to sail for Algiers tlie next morning; I took a berth on board of her, 
being anxious to get across licfore the season of the equinoctial gales ; I 
have since learnt that these gales are not so punctual in their visits to 
the Mediterranean during tlie autjinun as to other seas. Meanwhile, an 
advice which M. Law'rcnce had givan me dwelt in ray niiiid^ namely, 
by all means to take a servant with me from Europe, as the Algerine 
lodging-houses leave you very much to serve yourself. The only day 
therefore wdiich 1 spent in the most interesting city of Southern France 
was devoted, not to seeing its curiosities, but to searching for the most 
valuable of all curiosities—a faithful domestic. A young man with an 


* The ancient Homan city Icosiuni. 
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honest-looking countenance, who reminded me of your inestimable ser¬ 
vant George, brought me a certilicate of his character for a twelvemonth 
past ; but farther back the rerommender could not speak for him, and 
there was a mystery over his anterior hif)graphy which makes me fear 
that he was only an outside resemblance of George. I engaged him, 
nevertheless. lie said he was a British subject, and a native of Gib¬ 
raltar ; but when I took him to the British Consul, his answers were 
not so satisfactory as to procure a ])assport. He then recollected that 
he had been born at Cadiz ; the Sj)anish Consid, however, doubted the 
accuracy of his memory. Afterwards he disoovered that he was a native 
of Naples, but with no better success. In lioe, we went hither and 
yonder in search of some testimony as t(* the place uT his birth, which 
seemed to be as doubtful as that of Homer, only with ibis ditlercnce, 
that the cities where he alleged he had been born seemed to vie with 
each other rather in disowning, than claimins^, the honour of his nativity ; 
and nobody would give him a jiassporl. So I was obliged to embark 
alone—a knight-errant without a squire. 

I sailed from Marseilles the 1 lib inst.,andwe crossed the Mediter¬ 
ranean in si\ days. That they wore not in all rospi'Cts the pleasantest 
days of my life you will easily iinagiiH', when I tell yon tiiat twelve 
of us adult passengers, besides an ubstreperons child of four years 
old, were potted alive in a cabin nine feet square. There was no 
refuge during the day-time on deck, for it seemed to be kept from being 
set on fire by the sun only by inccssani buckets ol‘ water. It is true 
that we could sally from our deu in the eveuing, and in the iiiglit-time 
we had some repose, but it was constantly intcrnijitcd at day-bt-cak 
by the impious brat I liavc mentioned, beating a toy-dnim, and bawling 
lustily when it was taken from him. At last the very mother who had borne 
him lost all patience. die threw his plaything into the sea, and threatened 
to send the little drummer himself after it. Several of us humanely, hut 
in vain, implored her to fulfil her threat. VVe were fortunate, however, 
as to our ship’s crew, who, from the captain riown to the mousse, or 
cabin-boy, were all assidnously attentive to us. The Mediterranean 
trading-vessels have generally a bad character for feeding their passen¬ 
gers with tough salt fish, and lajing to at meal-times, so as to make the 
rocking of tin. shl]) an antidote to tlieir guests partaking freely even of 
that sorry fare. But here wc had e.Kcellcnt food and wine, though the 
passage-price was very moderate. One day wc had even a ffite and 
plenty of champagne ; it was when a brother skipper came on board 
and dined with ns. He AVas a strange mad-cap, who, not contented 
with being master of a ship, imagined himself also master of the “ Belles 
Lettres’* and philosophy. Nay, he was a jioet to boot, and, to my mis¬ 
fortune, learning that | was a litterateur^ he ('.nielly inflicted several 
dozens of his own verses on my naked e-ars. It Avas a voyage altogether 
with many sufferings, but with some consolations. The cool of the 
evening gave us breath and ajipetiti' to sup upon deck, and, in order 
to promote cheerfulness, it was made a law that we should all sing after 
sapper in tmUf whether we could sithj or not. I never recognised more of 
the natural gaiety of the French character, and I fell in Avith it the more 
easily, inasmuch as that, bating the discomforts I have described, and 
in the absence of stomachic aftiictiou, I was, as far as the mind is con¬ 
cerned, very tolerably happy. The prospect of seeing a new quarter of the 
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globe, and of descrying even afar off Moxjiit Atlas, with liis head in the 
clouds and his feet in the sands of the desert—this pros^jcct every now 
and then made my thoughts, I could almost say, delicioiis; and f blessed 
my fate that I had n#t in youth exhausted the cnioyment of travelling. 

We j)assed between the islands of Majorca and Minorca, but at too 
great a distance to observe* distinctly the features of cither of their 
shoics. 

Early in the mornijig of the day before yesterday, I awoke to the joy¬ 
ous sound of land having been disco\ered from the mast-head, and to 
the siglit of land-birds wheeling around our sails. I should tiiink that 
as far as thirty miles oif we saw the whole poition of the Algerine lerri- 
torj, vv'bici) stretclies on the east along Cri|)e Matifou, and on the west 
along the penin-iula of Sidi Eervueh, where the Ercneh lirst landed in 
llieiv invasion of the regeiiey. \t that dEtaiiee, and i vcn when you 
eorric nearer, by a great many miles, the view of Algiers fiom the sea is 
not hi'antifnl. It is true that the tops of the lesser Atla•^ form a fine 
baekground in the south, but the ])rospect assumes not its full pictu- 
resc|ueness till you come almost within a mile, of the sboic. Farther 
ofl', the city itself looks like a triangular (]uarry of lime or chalk, on the 
steej) side of a hill, whilst the country-houses that dot the adjacent 
heights seem like little parcels of the same material lying on fields that 
are to he manured. On nearer approach, hnw'ever, the imagined (|nHiry 
turns out to be a surprising city, and the''[leeks on llie adjoining hills 
to be square anil eastle-like houses, emhosomed in gloves and gindeiis. 

No town that I have ever seen posscs'-es, in proportion to its si/e, so 
many contiguous villas as Algiers; aiidthen brilliance and higli position 
give a magnificent a])pcaranee to this suburban portion of the coast. 
Meanwhile the city itself, when you come in full view of it, has an 
aspect, if not strictly beautiful, at least impressive from its iiovidly and 
unif|ueness. Indejiendently, indeed, of its appearance, its very name 
makes the first sight of Algiers cicate no ordinary sensations, when one 
thinks of all the Chrisflau liearts that have throbbed with anguish in 
approachina this vamy spot. JBlest Jie our stars, that we have lived to 
see the chains of slavery broken here, and even ahoiil to be inmvetted 
on the other side of the Atlantic! But, wijhuut iho.^c associations, the 
view of Algiers is interesting from its strangeness to an Enroiiean eye. 
It is walled all round in the old style of fortification, its whole minul 
eirenit being, 1 should think, about a mile and a half. It forms a ttianglc 
on the steep side of a hill, the basis of which is close to the sea, whilst 
its upc.v is crowned by the Catsaba, or eitadei. That stiong place was 
the palace of the last Dcy. His predecessors had dwelt at the foot o( 
the town ; but so many of them had died a vioh^nt death, that Ilusscni 
Pasha thought a higher position would enable him to take better caic of 
bis loving subjects and faithful Janissaries; so he removed ipiietly one 
night, with all his treasures, to the Cassaba. Farther off, on a still higher 
hill, stands the Eniperer’s Fort—so called from having been Imilt by 
Charles V.—which commands the whole towm. The terraced and scpiarc 
houses which rise, seemingly condensed, close behind one aiiotlier, are, 
like the forts and city walls, all w'aslied with lime, and daz/.ling as snow. 

These objects, together with the pier and light-house, the batteries, 
lined, tier over tier, with hundreds of enormous cannon on the sea-side 
rocks, give an imposing aspect to the city that seems to justify its old 

1.2 
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appellation of “Algiers the warlike.” At the same time the mosques 
and minarets, surmounted by the crescent, remind you that you are now 
among the Moslems; whilst a palm-tree which is visible, though re- 
motely, seemed to me like a graceful characteristijj feather on the brow 
of an African landscape. 

I had soon, however, a less agreeable indication than the palm-tree 
of having got to a southern latitude. There was no keeping below 
when one came close to so interesting a scene; and, as the day advanceil, 
the deck became burning ])ot. The officers of health, as they arc called, 
detained us for two hours in tlie harbour, g<.sping and execrating them, 
before they would visit the ship and permit u- to land. 1 had l)cen 
recently so sick as to bring up blov)d. I now grew .’'veiish, faint, and 
almost blind. I felt bereft of eveiy faculty c\cc])t my fancy, and 
that was ill-naturedly busy in persuading me, falsely, that I was 
about to die. When the boat ailived that was to take us ashore, I 
eoiild not so much as rise to see my luggage put into it. It was 
then that a fellow-passenger befriended me at my utmost need. This 
was a smart, intelligent, little man of the name of Biroii, whom I had 
supposed, fiom his appearance, to lie some officer pretty high in the 
civil service; but he told me that he was retnnvnig to Ins perrii- 
qnier’s shop in Algier'j. However, if he was not in the civil service, 
liis huniaiiity calls me to rememhev him as a most civil and scrvieeahlc 
iriend, and 1 need not say tliat I iissociated romance ivilli his 
nam'\ He took charge' of my effects, and saw them safely tluongh 
the Custom-house. What passed in that hour of landing in Afiica 
--when I fell on m\ knees on the shore, like Scipio, hut from ex¬ 
haustion and not enthusi.asm — is hut indistinctly niaiked in my 
inemory; but 1 ret' >llect being glad that there were no ladies in the boat, 
for we passed niany voung Aiahs, olniously giovvn to manliood, some of 
whom were fishing in barges, and ollieis swimming about, as naked as 
they were born. I recollect, also, that the native porteis seized on out- 
baggage with .Is mucb impndt'iiee iis if they hail been at (kabiis, and that 
my languid spirits were mucb lofrcshed by the sound of some liearly 
whacks of bis cane which my friend, the pcrruqnier, bestowed on those 
infidels. Without the aid of his arm I could not have got to the 
nearest inn. On reaching the hotel, its solid walls seemed to me to 
rock l.kc the ship which I had quitted. 1 threw mjself on abed; my 
liredominant sensation w-as thirst, hut the roof, the floor, and the sides 
of my apartment were all sheer masonry, and there was neither bell nor 
other means of summoning a waiter. My faithful Biron, however, soon 
returned to my relief. He pioeured for me lodgings and a servant. I 
slept soundly tliat night, except when 1 was shortly, but not unpleasantly 
awakened, by the chaulit of the !Mouzcens on tlie minarets, proclaiming 
the hour of prayer. 

I now' write to you from lodgings which I have taken in the house of 
M. Descousse, a respectable merchant in Algiers, who was formerly a 
captain in Naiioleou’s cavalry, and is at ])rcsent colonel of the national 
foot-guards ot Algiers. The national foot-guanJs, I understand, amount to 
between live and six hundred ; there is a national horse-guard also, but it 
reckons only one comjiany. M. Dosconssc’s liousc formerly belonged to 
the Aga of the .lanissavies; it may lie snrjiaoscd by one or two mansions 
of Algiers in gilded alcoves, sculptured fountains, and other ornaments, 
but, upon the vvhole, it is a fair sample of the best Algerine habitations. 
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From the street you enter into the lowest, or ground floor, which is dimly 
lighted by a window over the door. The main apartment here is em¬ 
ployed by my landlord as a porter’s ball; but, in bygone times, the 
Aga, surrounded by his servants, used to sit in it smoking his pipe and 
receiving visitors. On one side of this gloomy hall there are vaulted 
apartments which were formerly used as stables; but, since the Christian 
conquest of Algiers, tlicy have been converted into Avine-ccllars, From 
the grpund, you ascend by two flights of -white marble stairs into full 
daylight, and to a court of some thirty feet square, jiaved with marble. 
This court, with a gallery passing in front of each side of its luiatlrangle, 
tier over tier, to the height of three stories, reminds you of our old Fng- 
lish inns; only it is more elegant, and the white marble i)illar.s, contrasteil 
with the green and yellow glazed tiles that line the staircases, as well 
as the arches and floor of each gallery, produce a rich elfect. From 
these galleries, large and handsome folding doors of -wood, curiously 
carved, open into the rooms. Tlie internal aspect of the house, as you 
look up to it from the court, is upon the w hole luqiositig, and on the ter¬ 
race of the uppermost story there is a commanding and inagnideeut view 
of the city, the sea, and its shi])s, and the distant mountains. To sa\o 
the eyes fronr being painfully dazzled, it is however necessary to consult 
this prospect either by moonlighl or by mitigated daylight. Here 1 meet 
with rny fellow lodgers in the cool of the evening, among wliom is J)r, 
llcviere, physician to the civil hospital, an intelligent, far-<ravelled, and 
accomplished man. He distinguished himself much in Fgypf by his 
skilful treatment of the plague, llis lady is a fair (laughter of Penn¬ 
sylvania. In the Turkish lime, men -iverc not jirivilegcd to walk on these 
roof-terraces; the women enjoved thcni alone, and used to visit each 
other by (’limbing UkUUm’s uj) and down to die contiguous houses. 
Hitherto I have seen no Moorish ladies iijion them; hut tlic .Jewesses 
ogle their admirers on the house-tops with a sort of feline familiarity. 

Notwithstanding all this sho-wy archifcctiire, the apartments of the 
M(Jorish houses are gloiAiiy and conif()itl('“s. They have a few looji- 
holcs in the outer waill towaia’s the street, but receive their air and light 
principally through window's thai look inwardly upon the court. These 
windows, wliicli .no latticed cither with Idaek or white iron, and without 
glass, except where Eunqieans have put it in, give the mansion a look of 
wliat it really was meant to be, when ronsiructed—a family prison, where 
it was as easy to w’atcli the inmates as in any of our most apjiroved peniten¬ 
tiaries. Niches in the walls, which have generally doors, serve for presses 
and cupboards. One side of each quadrangular story, in an Algcriire lioiisc, 
contains only one long and narrow room, but a show of three apartments 
is made out by a wall, built half-way uj) to the right and left of the 
central room, which faces the door. At the risk of broken hones, you 
ascend by a ladder to the top of these walls, and there you find a new 
fliror of glazed tiles in either side-room, rvith a curlain hung from the 
roof so as to form twq nuasi apartments. laitil the French arrived, a 
chimney was unknown to the Algerines, except in their kitchens, or, 
peradventure, in the house of a foreign cirnsril; and it is still difficult to 
find lodgings with such a coirrfort. Yet the climate, they tell me, is 
very chilly in the rainy morrths; and a Frenchman who has been in 
Norway declares to me that he had suffered less from cold there than 
here. The sole objects of Moorish house-building seem to have been to 
exclude the heat and confine the women. 
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Lktter II. 

Algiers, F^rpf. 29/A, 1834. 

I liave hitherto perambulated only a part of this oily, but I iinder- 
stand that it contains 153 streets, 14 hlmd alleys, and live places that 
can be called courts oi squares; of tlio last of these, however, only 
the grand stjuare near the sea is of any extent. Thanhs to the demo¬ 
litions made by the French, it is spacious ami commodious. As to the 
rest of Alaicrs, it is, with the, e.xception of one or two stieels, a lafiyriuth 
of the mmowi'st, aloomicot, and most ^’looked lanes that were e\er 
inhabited by liimiau hciiigs. In nianj of them two])ersons can scarcily 
walk ahieast ; and if you encounter an ass laden v’*h wood, it heho\cs 
you to pull up cleveily to one side, if you wish to kcej) }our lower xenlir 
from beiu” torn up by a [irotruding faggot. 'This narrowness of the sticets 
is, no (loul)t, some piotection fiom the heat, and fioin the rain also, 
where the houses join then* projecting upper stones into an arcade; hut 
the stagnation of air which it occasions, together with the steaming 
nlfal and decayed Xegetables that meet you at eveiy coiner, make me 
wondi r that Algieis is ever free from putrid fexeis. There arc, liowevi'r, 
huge covered .seweis, which nd the city of much of its filth, and might 
cany it all off, if the stioets were piopeily swept. The city is uKo well 
supplied with water. Then- aie four uipicducls which hring it fiom the 
neighhoiiiing heights, and vvhich feed sixty-four puldie fountains, besides 
seventy-eight in inivate houses. The sewers aie said to have been coii- 
strnctul by the Romans in a city that prc-occiipicd the ])hiee of Algieis 
For their aqueducts, the Algerines were indebted, in Kil I, to one of the 
INIoois who had lieen driven out of Spain, and who, having diseoveicd a 
spring mar the huiperor’s Foit, about three-quarters of a mile fiom the 
city, laid his piojcct lor supplying the eity^ with watei befoic the i)c‘y. 
It was approved of and exeeuted, and the piojcctor was well rewarded. 
Fveiy fountain has a ladle chained to it foi the common use, with some 
aiahesqiie sculpture on the stones, and an iiiseiiption which, I take it foi 
granted, is a verse of the l\oian--prohahly recommending Adam’s wine 
as a bevirage, in preference to stionger liquors. 'I’he Mussulmans are 
fond of quoting texts from their holy book. On an exeeutiuncr’s sword 
1 have seen inscribed, in golden letters, “ God is inoiciful.” 

I iccount for my contimiiiig to be interested in this ugly place, only 
by the novelty of objects which it piescnts. The diversify of the people 
and of their costume is not only amusing to the eye, hut it .stirs up a 
cuiiosity ill the mind respecting the history of so many races, and the 
causes of their conconr.sc. '"he Giande Place,” as I have told you, 
affords the only tolerable promenade. Here, at tlie market-time of a 
morning, you see not only the various peojile, but the animal and vege¬ 
table pmductions of nature displayed in rich picturesijucncss. It has 
been a perfect treat to me, for several days, to lounge here before break¬ 
fast, llow' I long for the pencil of a Flemish painter, to delineate to 
you the human figures of all comple-xioiis and dresses!—the tiirbaned 
Moor—the .lew, with his sly face, and his spouse Rebecca, witli her 
yard-long head-dress behind her. I could not pass even the .lew boys 
that blacken shoes, without being struck by the nimhleness of their 
tongues, and the comic play of their countenances. They all speak 
French, and seem the happiest creatures on earth; excepting, perhaps, 
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the half-nakrd negroes, vho are always chattering and laughing loudest, 
in imiportioii to the scantiness of dnds upon their hacks. I omit the 
Km opeans, for they rather s])oil the picture. Peculiarly striking is the 
looks of the Kabylcs, the ahoriginal lughlanders of Barhary, who have, 
all of them, a fierce air, and, many of thorn, legs and square forms that 
would not disgrace the grerftidier conijainy of the 42nd. Taller, and 
generally slendeier, are tin Arabs descended from those who comiuered 
the country in the seventh centuiy. They aic disliiiguishahle by \i\id 
black eyes, shajied like an almond laid sidewise; and though many of 
them look wietchcdand squalid, you sec some among them v hose better 
diaper) and foinis,an(I fine Old Testament heads, guethem a tiulypatri- 
aichal ajqiearaiice. ! thoimht m)helf looking on a living image of 
antiquity, a^ I stoifd this nioining beside a maje‘'tic old Aiab, whilst he 
made the camels he had led into the maikct kneel before him to be un¬ 
loaded of iheir cnoinious caigoes of heibs and fiuils. 1 felt ‘‘my very 
eeii cnriclied” at the sigh* of the vtgetahlc treasures around me, glowing 
with all the colouis of the lainbow — .-.phiidid heaps of purple grapes in 
one pannier, and oianges, peaches, lemons, and pomcgianatcs in another. 
Here were spread out in jales the linge and golden-hued melons anil 
pompions, and iheie the white guilic, “ and the seailel and green pepper- 
I ods,” together with the brown melogiiies, an excellent pot-vegetable, 
ill si/c, shajie, and colour resetiibling a jiolislied cocoa-mit. Altogether 
the vegetable jnofusion here laats even that of Covenl Garden; the 
only exeeptioii to its glory is, that their canots, turnips, and potatoes 
arc smaller and dearer, in propoition to <ieneial prices, than with us. I 
W'as j'articularly astonished at the elieajmess of i jarkaiy'-figs—ten for a 
SOU'—in Scotch, a bawbee. It is a tinit entirely distinct troni the true 
fig, and, thougli sweet, is insipidly tiavoured; Imt still it is palatable and 
nutiitions, especially if the stomach reipiiies a slight astringent. I 
ceased to be siiipriscd at its cheapness, when 1 found that it grows wild 
on the road-side, and may he had for the tioiible of gathering. Ii is not 
an univcisal piodnctioikover Ibirbary% hill, where it grows, the poorer 
Arabs live on it almost entirely dmyig the weeks when it is in season. 
It is about the size of an ordiimiy lemon, and grows on the cactns-hush. 
This plant, the cactus, docs not assume tiie shape of a tree till its leaves, 
which are about ten inches long, and an inch thick, tw ist themselves toge¬ 
ther into a trunk. It atlbids the singular jihenonienou of leaf springing out 
of leaf. The leaves are thickly co^e^ed with piickles, which,when they 
get into the flesh, aic with diflieulty coaxed cut of it. It is much used 
for hedges about Algiers; hut. if you should ever conic to this country, 
my dear friend, I exhort you never to let yoiir linen be spread out on 
the cactus. An aft'oeting story is still told of a Dutch family who had a 
country-house near this city. In the house there were five jilump, inte- 
lesting daughters, who, in an evil hour, gave their garments to he washed 
to an ignorant European laundiess. She hung them out to dry on these 
prickly bushes, and such evils were entailed on the lovely wearers of 
them, that they could neither sit nor recline with comfort, for a week 
or two afterwards. There is also a fish-market here; but its smell not 
being so inviting as that of the vegetables, I took an informant’s word 
for it, that the fishes arc the same with those caught on the opposite 
coast of the Mediterranean. 

Among the indigenous quadrupeds, the stately camels, of course, are 
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first to command your attention. Their tall slender foals, with their curly 
fleeces, look as gentle as lambs j but in the grown auimars physiognomy 
there is an expression of ferocity bich is not always absent from lus real 
character. The camel is not that meek animal which report generally 
leads us to suppose him. I w'cnt up to pat one of them, but he showed 
his teeth with so menacing a cry, that 1 made a precipitate retreat from 
him. lie is particularly liercc in the- rutting season, and is then some¬ 
times dangerous even to his native owner. It is true that the Arab ctm- 
trivcB almost always to manage and attach him, though he loads him 
heavily, and treats him often to hard fare, even now and then to a blow ; 
but, on the whole, the Arab deals kindly witlx him, and gives him good 
provender when he can afford it. The animal, in growls nj) like a 
child under the tent of his master, partakes of his plenty as well as Ids 
penury—enjoys his song, and understands bis biddings. His docility 
springs from liabit and affection-—nay, we may almost say from moral 
feeling; for he rebels when bis temper is not sagaciously nuinaged. 
When the French came to Algiers and got possession of camels, they 
thought that their obidieuce might be eiiforecd, like that of mules and 
asses, by simple beating; but the camels soon showed their conquerors 
that they were, not to be so treated, and that both their kick and tlieir 
bite was rather fbnuidablc. 

The horse here may he believed to have degenerated from the old Nu- 
niidiau breed ; for lie is lankj, and seldom elegantly sliaped, and he never 
shows the blended fire and muscle of a jiriine English liorsc. Yet I am 
told that his liardihood and fleetucss are often aslonishing, and that Ins 
speed in sweeping down declivities would lax the liorsenianshi]) of an 
Fnglish jockey. It is surprising how safe- and serviceable these animals 
are, though iievi'* imilihili-d. 'I'liey will certainly give a snap at limes, 
both ill joke and earnest, hut they are seldom vieious; and I am just come 
from seeing a “ c/ieru/ent/e/-,” a beautiful creature, who will pul Ins 
paw into join liaiid for the biibc of a sugar-pluin. 'fbe iiiulos are 
large and puvveiful. Of the asses there are'two kinds—one, of the 
true old bildieal si/e, llial nhgbl lake Said upon bis back ; the oUier, 
very dimmutne, and ino^-t wretchedly lUMted. In the streets you aie 
never a monient witlioul liearing tlie eij of “ riarri, barri,” fiom a 
human brute of adiiver, who is urging the speed of some of these 
unfoiUinatc little donkejs, and inaknig them feel his command by goad¬ 
ing them with an iron sjuke on that part of their hips wlieie a wound 
has already been made and left open. 

I have seen no sale of live cattle in the square, unless you give tlie name 
of cattle to a poodle-dog, a raioii, a monkej, or a raged wild-cat, which is 
now and then offered for sale. I was particularly struck yesterday v\ ilh 
the beauty of one of the last of these animals. She lay so sleekly and 
gracefully on her bed of straw, that if she had been tried for killing birds 
and rabbits, I could not luive condemned her. Near her was a long-nosed 
animal, which the French call a raton, about seventeen inches witiiout the 
tail, though I htlieve he has nothing of the rat about him but his name, 
for his eyes are gentle, and he suffers himself to he caressed. I am 
told, however, that he is treacherous, and a devil among the }ioultry. 

Still more was I fascinated by a white, sagacious poodle, who whined 
in my face, and beseeched me to buy liirn, in a dog-lingo more persua¬ 
sive than Ciceronian Latin. He told me all about it, and how cruelly 
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lifinl it was to be standing the live-long day, tied by a string to the 
hand of his salesman. I bought him, and took him home ; was ever 
dog in this world so happy? I thought he would have gone mad Avith 
joy, Tlie French maid-servant cxcliu.iicd, as he ramped up and down, 
“ 7/ eit foil—it est foil.''' lbiha])pily for horsedf, the poor eat of the 
house encountered him. Ik* seized her by the nape of the neek, but 
without hurting her, cxco]>i, that her pride was offended, and galh)ped 
round,the gallery with her, as she uttered hissing and gurgling sounds 
from her throat, and sprawled with ludicroeisly unavailing efforts to 
scratch him. At last he droi)ped her, and, coming to an ops'll window, 
showed his contempt of Mohammedan delusion, by howling in exact 
accordance wdth the voice of an old Mouzecn, who was [iioclaiming 
the hour of prayers from an opposite mosipie. 

But the most popular candidate for ]mxchasc at Algiers is the small 
tail-less monkey, about a foot and a half in height. These gentlemen, 
though the most dimiinp've of the siniious tribes in Barbary, arc more 
forimduhlc xvlien they congregate, and get shelter arxiong the woods 
about Collo and Boiigia, than the Avddest beasts of the forest. They 
devastate in a single night whole orchards ami corn-ficlds. 'Phey me 
cunning and regular in their tactics, having loaders, senlineLs, and spies. 
They have a regular discipline, mid a system of w'arfarc : at least I 
liave lieen told so. No traveller is accountable for all that be relates 
upon hearsay; it is enougli if he (piores his authorities, and I can 
assure you that a highly rcs])ectable French dnimiiicr gavc me his wf)r(l 
of honour as to the fact, that the inonkies of Bougia arc well offieered, 
and that their coniinander-in-chief has a regular staff. Qm-ry, might 
he not mean a switch Yet, formidable as they aie in their strategies, 
the natives eontn\c to make many of them prisoners. The Kabjle 
])easunt attaches a gourd, well fixed, to a tree ; he puts some rice into it, 
and stiews some giains at the aperture to show that there may he more 
Avithin, making a hole just large enough to admit the paw of the inoukev. 
Unfortunate pug put:* in his open jwav and grasps his booty, hut is 
unahle to draw it back, beeanse it is elenched, and be is not wise enough 
to think of uiiclenclnng it. Ifeiice he remains, as the law jihrases it, 
Avith “ /</v ijcr.son attachedf and is found next morning, looking, you 
may aip))ose, very foolish and penitent. The olden custom was to jiut 
him instantly to death, but, as he Avill noAv fetch twenty francs at 
Algieis, he is sentenced only to transportation, so that the monkevs aie 
at least one part of the population who have been hciiefitted by the 
arrival of the French. 

The streets of Algiers, as T have told yon, are very dismal; and really, 
when you meet alVIoorish woman, under their gloom, in a drapery much 
resembling the dress of our dead in England, and looking as much as 
possible like a mummy or a ghost, she is far from ins|)iring gallant 
sensations. Where you have light to sec them, the handiness of their 
legs is generally observable under their shrouds, and the shrivelled skin 
around their eyes iniiicates that there is no great cruelty in their veiling 
themselves. Still I must oavu that I have not seen the Moorish ladies 
so as to judge of them fairly. 

The population of the city of Algiers must liavc been greatly exag¬ 
gerated by the guesses of travellers iii the last century, for it is impos¬ 
sible to conceive 80,000 or 100,000 human creatuics ever to have becu 
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jjacked togclher within its walls. The French census in 1833 enume- 
rales the inhahitants thus :—11,850 Moors, 18*74 negroes, 5949 Jews, 
2185 French (of course not including soldiers), and 1895 other foreigners, 
making a sura total of 23,153 * 

Algiers has one Catholic chuich, formerly a mosque, and fourteen 
Jewish synagogues. The Tcligioua Iioueea of the Mussulmans, hy far 
the most imposing of their jmblic buildings, amounted before the 
ariival of the French to ten large mosques, and fifty maiabouts or cha¬ 
pels ; several of them, however, have been oecujned by the French for 
military convenience, and sonic of the marabouts demolished. The 
mosques are almost all alike. At the entr;y there is a founlain, with 
water flow mg into a basin, where the Mussulmans j "rform their ablu¬ 
tions before they jirostratc themselves in prayer. Every mosque has an 
octagonal dome, and a tall minaret, like oiir steeple, terminating in a 
crescent, to which a piece of wooil is attached whereoir to plant a flag, 
when the mouzeen ascends to the battlements (<f the minaret in order 
to call the faithful to prayer, that his signal may be seen when his voice 
cannot be heaid. Sonic of the minarets arc covcied with glazed tiles 
of (hflerent colours, which have rather a gaudy effect. 

The largest mosque of Algiers stands at the entrance of the street 
hading from the harbour. It is a long rectangular edifice, divided lon¬ 
gitudinally into three naves by two rows of pillars, and, under the dome, 
at about two-thirds of the length of the building, there are two other 
vows of pillars, which form a cross with the former. On each side of 
the grand nave there arc galleries supjioited on pillars, of which those 
nearest the door aio jmblic, whilst those beyond the dome are appro- 
jiiiated to the gentry. Five or six lustres of glass, and several lamps, 
are su&jicnded wiih chains along the whole length of the grand nave, as 
well as along the t-'O rows of pillars which intersect the dome. The 
lamps are lighted for the evening prayers, but the lustres only on grand 
occasions, such as the feast of the Bayrani. There is a niche for the 
[mams, and a jmlpit, ascended by a flight of stairs, for the preacher. 
Alats of reed and ricli carjiets are spread on the pavement. 

There are a great many vapour-baths in Algiers. In these establish¬ 
ments, yon enter a chamber paved with marble, vaulted, and lightefl from 
above by small glass windows. The steam is created by hot water being 
poured into basins that stand on the sides of the room. A Moorish young 
msin, w lu) conducts you hither, is arrayed only in a linen cloth around 
his middle, and after dismantling you of your customary dress, he affords 
you a bimdar covering. After you have been seated for some minutes on 
a bench, inhaling the vapour ai d perspiring plentifully, he throws warm 
water over you,—ruhs, or rather scrapes the skin, pals and paws the 
whole body, except what the cloth covers, as if he were kneading dough, 
singing aff the time'hn Arabian song, and finally dries you with a towel. 
In an old account of Algiers by an Englishman, I find that this opera¬ 
tion in the baths used to he quite formidable to a stranger—there was 
such rubbing with pumice-stones, and stretching the joints till they 
cracked. The treatment now-a-days is sufficiently gentle, but I felt 
myself less invigorated by it than by the cold or tepid bath. 

» -- —— ■■ ■ 

'* This census was taken after the expulsion of the Turks, whose numbers may 
have probably swelled the population to nearly 30,000. 
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The coffee-h^'uses and shops of Algiers are rather amusing— I mean 
those that exhibit the old Algerine manners. In the best French coifec- 
houses I observed several Moors, but you recognized thorn at once, by 
their fine white turbans and dresses, as we'll as by their manners, to be 
men of the uiipcr class. The other evening I took my coftco near two of 
ilu'in, each of whom I was tol^l was supposed to be worth at least 40,000/, 
sterling. I was, at first, Englishman enough to laugh at the idea of men 
w or til 40,000/. going about with bjirc legs; hut, lecollceting my own 
Highland origin, I said to lu} self,- and has not the chieftain of my own 
cluu, in the lust old times, shewn as much of his nakedliinhs? 1 have 
seen a Highland clergyman mount thepul]jitin a lilaheg. I was struck 
with the perfectly gentlemanlike air of these Moois. There was giacc 
III every movement of their white and shapely luinds. By the tones of 
their voice, 1 knew that they w'crc arguing, hut it was with mildness 
and light pkasantry, and their Atahie sounded like a iimsical language, 
in eonipaiisotJ with the guttural harshness of the common s])Ccch. 
Tlicsc gcntlenicn Aloors - it on chairs like the Kuropcims. 

In the nalue Algerine cotfec-honscs you find the Moors and Arabs squat¬ 
ting themselves for hours on benches, smoking and sipping black andsu- 
gai loss coffee, w hich in taste much resembles woim-powders. There they 
also play at two games, which, as far as 1 could observe, are like diafts and 
chess. They listen meanwhile to the vocal and instrumental music of 
1 lit ir indigenous minstrels a music which, to an European ear, if [ may 
judge by my own, is imintelligible and execrable. Tliey have a finger- 
guitar, with four strings, a fiddle with only two, and a flageolet, which 
is iheir best instimnent, though had is the best, I have seen them also 
list' a drum made of parcliineut stretched over a jar of burnt clay. The 
jai might indeed be painted as a symbol of their music. Really 
against an Algerine concert I would almost pit the hag-pipes of 1/ich- 
al>ar. A Highland piper gives you at least sonic idea of lilt or rhythm 
ill his rudest pibracU—something to which you could dance, or beat 
time; but in the, Algerine airs 1 could discern no rhythm.— What, 
you will say, melody Without rhythm! it is impossible, and the fault 
was in your ears. Well, I own to you the utter difliculty of imagining 
music without rhythm, and I thought at first that the fault lay wholly 
ill my own car; but when I spoke on the subject wdtli a Frenchman 
here, who is the leader of a regimental band, he told me that tlie rhythm 
111 Moorish melodies is so capricious as to jmzzlc him*'. 

The natives have also a sort of opera-house of their own, where Moor- 
t'sscs dance unveiled—if their monotonous, see-saw movements can lie 
called a dance. Of course the reputed purity of those ladies cannot be 
compared with the unsunned snow, hut, injustice to the hrantt/ of the 
Algerine fair sex, which I have impeached upon suspicion, I ought to 
say that more than one of these opera-women appeared to me exeeLil- 
ingly handsome. 

The shops that have been opened by the French are of course after 
the fashion of Europe; hut those of the Moors and .lew's are iu general 

At a later period of my residence in Algiers, a most arcoinplished vocal musi¬ 
cian, the lady of Colonel l)e Verger, had the kindness to write out for me the 
notes of some Algerine airs ; but she said, “ I have been obliged to put a rhythm 
of my own to them, for 1 never could discern what the natives mean the rhythm 
to be.’* 
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formed by n recess in the side of a house, some four feet deep, and seven 
feet long, and raised a step above the ground. In these booths you sec 
the tailor sewing an embroidered garment, the shoe-maker shaping 
slippers of morocco-leather, and a variety of native artisans plying their 
different trades. In the butchers’ shops I observe a luxury (at least we 
Scotchmen esteem it as such) which I litt\c expected to meet with so 
far from home, namely, a singed sheep’s head. The meat here is but 
indifferent. The restaurants affect the Parisian cuisine; but, whether 
it be the fault of the cook, the viands, or the climate, I have had. little 
gastronomic pleasure since my arrival. 

The general food of the natives is couscusou, a preparation of flour 
somewhat like maccaroni, but enriched with a inixtore of the yolk of 
eggs, and stewed with a little portion of animal food. I found it very 
])alatahle, though a little too highly jjeppered. Far different were my 
sensations when T tasted a bit of their mutton, which they preserve un¬ 
salted in suet. I believe they smoke it first; it is horrible stuff'. 

Kefore the arrival of the French, an European could not find at 
Algiers either an inn or an eating-house. The African merchants arriv¬ 
ing in the city had, and still have, covered bazaars where their goods 
arc laid, with slccping-places in the upper stories, forming a rude 
hostclleric. Near one of these bazaars I remarked also a cook’s simp— 
a miserable dirty hole, where a Moor w^as roasting bits of meat about 
the size of a walnut, spitted on an iron wdre, over a charcoal fire before 
the shop. When they wer(i done, he whipjicd them cleverly off ilic 
spit into the plates of his customers, who grabbed them with their dirty 
hands, and seemed to relish them much. 

As the Algeiiiu's shave their heads, though not their beards, they have 
barbers atnong thern, and the barbers’ shops are here, as they have ever 
been in a simple ‘ate of society, great places of resort for loungers. 
They are a great deal larger than the shops of other artisans, soinetimes 
fifteen feet deep and ])roj)ortionably broad, with benches around them 
for the lojuigers to seal themselves. On the walls they have daubs of 
pictures representing naval victories of the Algerines over the Christians, 
executed, I am sorry to believe, by Ghristiau artists who had been j)ri- 
soners here. Here the Moslem has his head shaved and his beard 
stained, ’fhe Algerine barber is, as everywhere else, a mighty news¬ 
man. In these simps the French spies reported that they had found 
conspiracies hatched, and plans laid for insurrection, which probably 
never existed. 

I compute that the expense of living at Algiers is about as dear at 
present as it is at Paris. The arrival of the French, it may easily be 
imagined, raised the price of almost everything. That of wheat, and all 
manner of meat, was quickly trebled, and fowls and ducks soared in 
the market to a hei^t of cost which they bad never before been known 
to attain. Yet, though the greater part of vivres thus rose, some of 
them kept stationary. Honey and sugar, for instance, remained the 
same, the former at 80 and the latter at 60 centimes* for the pound of 
27 ounces. Brandy also continued steady, though it has been far from 
steadying either the heads or health of the French. In this climate a 
moderate infusion of brandy in water is not unwholesome, except in a 
particular state of the body, when internal inflammation is threatened. 

* A centime is the hundredth part of a franc. 
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But the poor common soldier understands not the point of moderation. 
It is difficult to conceive how he gets money to poison himself with 
brandy, for his pay leaves him only a sou a day for pocket-money; but 
so it is, that he gets fretpiently enougii of it to be scut to-day to the 
hospital, and to-morrow to the grave. 

The French have hithei to*lo8t here about 3000 soldiers a year, and 
one of their jihysicians tells jne that at least a sixth part of them have 
fallen victims to sheer drunkenness. 

During the last throe months of the present year, wheat averaged 
0 francs 75 cents, for 45 kilograms. The kilogram is about 2 lbs. 
weight, and 9 francs 75 cents, make, at the e.xchange of 1/. sterling for 
24 francs, Sy, 71^/ for 90 lbs. of wheat; whu'h is about 40s. a quarter. 
Beef averaged at 40 cents, the half kilogram, about 4(1. a ])ound ; veal 
was a trifle cheaper, and mutton a tvitic dearer. Fowls rated at ] y. 1</. 
a-piece. Rice at about I7y. by the cwt. Potatoes at 4s‘. 4il. the cwt. 
All ass-load of wood at I <■ 3d., and the same load of charcoal at aliout 
3v. ()d. Finally, viu ordinaire (it is very ordinary indeed) maybe bad 
for about 2d. a bottle ; but from logwood dye and alum 1 should tbiuk 
(hat an equally good beverage might be pvcjiarcd still cheaper. 


Lettku hi. 

T was three days at Algiers before I called cither on the British 
Consul Clcncral, Mr. St. John, or Mr. Tulin, the Vice-(’onsuI; 1ml 1 
had scarcely left my name at the consulate, \\hcn the latter hroiight me 
a friendlv message from Mr. St. John, loquesting me to visit him as 
often as I could at his villa, where he resides in summer, iiiid in the 
meantime to use his Pnvn house for my lodgings. The latter ofler I 
declined for the present, but I agreed to avail icyself frocpienlly of his 
1 oral hospitality. The first morning that I went out to his country house 
was uncommonly mild for an autumnal day in Africa. A fresh sea-hreeze 
tempered the sun’s ray^s, and lirouglit a delightful breath and murmur 
from the sea. Having sallieil out from the gale of Bab-cl-Oued, I jiasscd 
the cemetery of the .Jews with itS splendid white Tuarhlc lomhs and 
curious Hebrew epitaphs, as well as the gardens of the late Dey, which, 
though scpiare and formal, are large and not destitute of beauty. The 
road to the Consul’s house, which is a slmrt league from town, goes 
round those gardens up a steep ascent, where the cminlry presents at 
first only a sterile appearance ; but as you get farther uj), the villas 
increase in number, and the vegetable ])ower of nature increases with 
the height yoa attain. The fig-tree, the orange and Icinon-trer, the 
])omcgranate, the olive, and the jujubier are either growing wild, or in 
orchards with little or no cultivation. The cactus, with its massy leaves 
and fantastic trunk, raises ramparts around the fi6hl.s and along the 
road sides, whilst the agave, a variety of the aloe, shoots up its blanches 
ten feet high, like the swords of a race of giants. Then, at a certain 
height, you pass ravines on one side, beneath yon, (lisjilaying lovely 
opeuing.s into the sea-coast, where the waves are whitening its distant 
rocks. lu coming to one of these, jieculiarly beautiful, ! could not but 
recall the lines of Thomson’s “ Castle of Indolence,”— 

“ And where this valley wended out below 
The murmuring maine was heard, and scarcely heard, to How.” 
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I left my horse on the road with my servant, and went down to tra¬ 
verse this ravine. With delight I heard the gush of a gurgling runnel, and 
followed a stream almost worthy of a Scottish glen that was wimpUng 
from rock to rock. A brown little singing bird flitted before me: I 
could see it only by glimpses, but its, note, though short and twittering, 
was sweet. Is it possible, I thought to myself, that I am in Africa the 
torrid! The air was balmy ; the banks of the rivulet were ihick with 
wild floweis ; I knew not the names of most of them, or merely guessed 
at them from their resemblance to the productions of our gaidens and 
hot-houses; but this uncertainty nowise dhmnislicd my inteiesl in the 
charming stiangcrs. Wlien one meets with a smiling bcHut\,does it 
spoil one’s admiration not to know her name? I suspect that it some¬ 
times enhances it. Oh, but you will tell me perhaps, that is fantastic, 
to compare a man’s homage to woman with his love of a flower. I’nie, 
if you mean a strict, unfanciful comparison. But allow a little phaiitasv, 
for it is ail ingredient in all sorts of love. When w^e adrtiiie your sex, 
and, most of all, when wc address you in poetry, ilo we not compaic you 
to every flower that is most beautiful ? Then why should I be shy to 
confess that my heart has a gallantry for flowers ? They make me (beam 
that I am among graceful and gentle females. 

This was a day which I should never w^isli to forget: I could not 
tread a step or look a yard around me without seeing floral trcasuios 
that were exotic to an Englishman. It is true that the iv}, the black¬ 
berry, and the daisy pleasantly reminded me that 1 had not droppt'd 
into another ])lanet; yet, altogether. Nature appeared to me like an old 
friend w'ith a new face; but it was a brightened face, and she was still 
“ my gnddes^.^^ 

When I retu. ned hack to the road, I found my man lachimo con¬ 
versing with an Italian compatriot with whom he had met. 1 had 
taken out my new valet in not the best possible humour. For a few 
(lays that he had been with me, my service had appeared to him a sort 
of sinecure to his heart’s content; but when I Lold him ()n(' evening to 
be ready to come with me at sunrise next morning to make a counlt y 
excursion, he showed by his face that he greatly prefenvd the gentler 
exercise of brushing my hat at home to that of waddling on a mule’s 
back up the hills. At daybreak he came to me with a musket on liis 
shouMcr, a brace of pistols in his belt, and a sword by his side. “ My 
stars!’’ I exclaimed, “ fachimo, you frighten me. With another giur 
you w’ould look as formidable as Robinson Crusoe!” “ Signor Canipo- 
Ixdlo,” he said, gravely, “ you don’t know the country that yon have come 
’ to. You may hear by their cries at night that there are jackals and 
hyaenas all round Algiers; but what is worse, there arc leopards and 
lions. Yes, a lion was killed not far from hence, and not long ago, who 
had teetn a foot long, and eyes as big as poinpions. T know' it for a 
fact, for I saw his skin with my own eyes.” “ Signor lachimo,” I le- 
plicd with equal solemnity, “ 1 have heard the sweet voices of the 
jackals, and I know they would make a cold collation of us if w’e were 
dead; hut they will never attack a living person. As to the leopards 
and lions, I engage not only to kill, but to eat all that we meet with. So 
lay aside, I pray you, your sabre and fire-arms.” He conqilied with a 
had grace. Coming under the shade of the trees, I overheard him 
spealong about me in terms that were not flattering to my vanity. 
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** Only think,’* he said, “ of that Englishman with whom I live (he did 
not deign to call me his master) going down yonder ravine to gather 
flowers, Uke a bambino /” 

When I reached Mr. St. John’s hou.-., he and his lady received n)e 
with such hospitality, that in twenty minutes T felt as if I had been 
acquainted with them for as many years. One of their youngest ilaugh- 
ters, Mrs. St. John told me, looked out of the window as 1 aliglili'd at 
the gate, and exclaimed, “ Oh! is this Mr. Campbell ?— 

“ ‘ I dreamt of nnj lady, I dreamt of her firoud,’ ” 
repeating a line from my little poem of “ Clenara,” which had been 
lier day’s task fo get by heart. 

In spite of some bad jokes that I may have made about children, 1 
am sure, when they are endearing, that nobody loves them better. It is 
true that when t conjure up an idea of purgatory, 1 always imagine it 
to resound with the cries of cross brats. Virgil himself feelingly liluts 
at this in describing the entry to Tartarus. But a beautiful child, 1 have, 
often thought, is the, <mly living thing that could bear to be transferred 
alive to heaven. If Nature had mfide me a painter, I certainly think 
that 1 should have devoted myself to the portraiture of children; and 
here I found perfect samples of heauty, that should have been my 
favourite studies, in a sixfold gradation from three years old upwards. 
Oh ! 1 wish you could see the little St. .Tolnis; they are little saints 
indeed. 

Mr. St. John’s house stands high on a hill-side, (o the w'est of Al¬ 
giers. It is an old Moorish mansion of tlie most elegant kind, which 
the Consul has improved by a large additional drawing-room, vaulled 
and pillared in the true Mauresipie style. Erom a high hill, to the -west 
of Algiers, it commands a wide view over the ])lain of Matidjah to the 
range of Mount Atlas. The garden and shru’obery teem w'ith every 
fruit and blossom which a rich soil under a powerful sun can be brought 
to produce. There I saw in flower, on the open ground, the yucca 
gloriosa, with its gigastic pyramid of white hells; the bignonia rosa 
sinensis, double and single; with^double oleanders, geraniums, niul 
passion-flowers in abundance. For fruit-trees, there arc the almond, 
the guava auuona, or soursop, the banana, and other.s, too many <o 
enumerate. 

The only guest in the house besides myself was Mr. Brown, the 
American Consul, who, as he had been here during the French invasion, 
had been an eye-witness to all the fighting around Algiers, and, like Mr. 
St. John, could relate many interesting details. Mr. Brown was near 
enough to the scene of one of their battles to sec a close, conflict between 
bayonets and yatagans, and could descry a Kabyle, who had maste-red a 
French soldier, cut off his head and bring it away with him under Ins 
arm. At first, the regular price of 100 dollars was given for every .'lucli 
trojfliy brought in to the Moorish Government; hut a Kabyle warrior 
having been detected in bringing in a native instead of a French bead, 
he lost his own for the attempted imposition, and the capilaliou prize- 
money was discontinued, though not before 20,000 dollars had been 
given for prisoners, dead or alive. 

I slept at the Consul’s country-house, and had a long conversation 
with him next morning. Mr. St. John told me that, before the inva¬ 
sion, the Turkish garrison in Algiers itself consisted of about 5000 Lc- 
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vantine Turks, all of them of the worst description ; and who, having 
small pay, few the most part exercised ditfereiit trades. Out of these it 
was the law that the Dey and his principal officers were to be chosen; 
so that an enlightened Government could not reasonably be expected. 
The last Dey had been a waiter in a coffee-house. It is but justice to 
say that, when he changed the napkin for riie sceptre, he was, for a Dey 
of Algiers, one of the most clement princes that ever reigned. The 
Aga of the Janissaries, who married the Doy’s daughter, had been a 
wrestler; and it was thought, if the French had not cotno, fhat he 
might have one day tripped np the heels of his futlier-in-law. The 
Minister of Marine, or Jjord High Admiral, was, before his installation 
^iu office, a burner of charcoal; and his Eyccllcrcy’s manners conti¬ 
nued to savour so much of the coal-burner, that none of the European 
Consuls could speak to him without a trial of temper. 

It is strange, in looking hack on public events, to find how little the 
'Algerines were humbled by Lord Evmouth’s victory, in comparison with 
tlic liumiliation that ought to haVc becii taught them, if England had 
followed lip her victory with consistent spirit. I w'ill not detail to you 
the insults that were offered to our Copsul, Mr. Macdonell, a man of 
excellent character (Mr. St. .John’s predecessor), because I am sure 
that the history of the whole affair must have been published in Eng¬ 
land. We had a disjnite with tlie Dey of Algiers, as you may romem- 
her, in 1823. I am not s|}eaking Mr. St. John’s opinion on the subject; 
for my object was to get facts from him, and not ojiiuions; and lie (ould 
tell me no fact tending to shake my conviction tlial Macdonell was an 
ill-used man, and that our eompromise with the African barbaiiau was 
a stain on the honour of England. Whether the blame belonged to 
our Government, or to Sir Harry Neale, wlio commanded the squadron 
before Algicis, [ will not take ujxin me to say; but so it was, that 
Admiral Sir H. Neale made livo coticcssions to the Dey—the meaner 
that they were secret—namely, that our Hag should not be hoisted in 
the English (Jonsulate in Algiers, and that jMr. IMacdoncll should not 
return as Consul. 

When Mr. St. John succeeded him, all the disgraccfvd ceremonies in 
the intercourse between the representative of Great Britain and the 
chief of the chastised pirates were continued. The British Consul, like 
that of the other Christian powers, was still obliged, whenever he 
came in sight of the Dey’s palace, to walk bare-headed under the 
hottest sun. Like all the rest, he was obliged, o» reaching the palace, 
to sit down on a stone bench in an ojicu passage, where every porter 
could sit down beside liiin. He was not allowed to wTar a sword in 
the Uey’s presence, nor to ride by the Cassaha, though his own servants, 
if they were Mahometans, might do so. The Kabyles used to be on 
horsebivk, whilst the Christian Consuls went a-foot; nay, even when 
they passed the ancient palace of the Dey, where nobody had lived for 
twelve years past, they were obbged to uncover their heads as long as 
it pleased the Tuikish soldiers who were sitting before it.. 

The concessions of Sir Harry Neale exalted the pride of the Alge¬ 
rines ; and the Dey, in an altercation w^th the Fi'ench Consul, gave 
him a blow with his fan. For this unwa^er-like conduct he refused to 
make any reparation; and the singularly inefficient blockade kept up 
by a sipiadron which the French sent out to Algiers raised his spirits to 
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mirthful insolence. He had been at Paris, and he used to compare the 
French blockading ships to the Cyprian girls around the gates of the 
Parisian playhouses, who beset all outgoers, but catch not one in a 
hundred. 

Meanwhile the British Consul heard of Greek captives being brought 
to Algiers and doomed to lu^Jour as slaves, but without either pay or 
the usual sustenance allowt d to slaves. He was answered, tliat those 
Greeks were subjects of the Porte, and that England had no right to 
interfore for thenn—To this the reply was obvious, that Lord Exinouth 
had extorted a bond from Algiers, sealed by the blood of a thousand Eng¬ 
lishmen, that no Oiristian should hereafter be made a slave in the 
Regency. But the British Government relinquislu'd their intejference, 

About the same time, there was anotlier gross instance of Algerine 
barbarity, in the case of George Nicholaidi, a rich Greek merchant of 
Smyrna, who was arrested here, and, for an alleged intrigue with a 
Moorish woman, of which not a shadow of proof was produced, ’vin.A 
beheaded, and his whole v calth was seized upon by the Dey. If Lord 
Exmoutli’s victory had bespoken liberty to Christians of every nation, 
the ])actitm surely implied their security against lawless forfeiture 
of life. 

I hjrhear to send you an account of the French conquest of Algiers, 
because you will find it in many publications. Among the rest thca'e is 
a pretty accurate description of it in the October number of the “ United 
Service Journal,” for 1830. I am trying only to recollect authentic 
anecdotes that have not been published. The Uey owed his fall lo his 
insolence, ignorance, and misizifoi mat ion, all working together. When 
told that the French could equip as many as thirty ships of the line, he 
exchiinicd, “ It /« imjmisiblr y J know that, rjci^pt the force they hauc 
sent oxit lo blockade me, they hare not one ship of the line—I hare 
il from my correspondent in Italy—Enyl tnd alone has ships,'' He 
suli’ered the French to land with little opposition, at Sidi Ferruch, from 
a firm persuasion that he was getting tliem like so many fishes into his 
net. An Armenian, wlfo had served as an interpreter with the French 
army, was taken prisoner and brouglit before him ; he questioned him 
about the different forces which the French had brought hither, and 
when the Armenian told him that he hclicvcd>the French had hioughU 
with them 200 cannons, his serene highness flew into a violent passion— 
“ Take away that infidel dog,” he said, “and cut oflTiis liead for telling 
me a lie.” The order was instantly obeyed. 

Mr. St. John's family had been removed to Malta in the expectation 
of the invasion, but the Consul himself remained at his post. The na¬ 
tives respected him so much, that, when they were coming down to cross 
his grounds, they retired and took a diff’erent route at his remonstrance; 
at the same time the French general commanding the troops in tliat 
quarter put a guard of seven men to protect the Consulate from any 
straggling party of the French. 

At three o’clock of the morning of the 4th of July, 1830, the French, 
who had already advanced from Sidi Fernicli, had chased the Algerines 
before them in several engagements, and had posted themselves ou the 
heights wliich command the town, opened their fire upon the Emperor’s 
Fort. It lasted till one o'clock', when the native troops went out of the 
fort, getting fire to the powder magazine. At this crisis the Dey sent for 
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the British Consul-General, and requested him to go on his (the Dey’s) 
part to the French Commander-in-chief, to know what terms he wanted. 
The Commander-in-chief replied, that he required the town to siir- 
render at ten o’clock to-morrow morning, promising at the same time 
the security of the Dey’s ])erson and property, as well as that of all the 
inhabitants of the tovvn. This answer having been given in writing, it 
was sent by the Dcy to his own secretary, who had gone out with the 
constil. On the following morning, the 6th of July, the Dey sent again 
for Mr. St John, to know' wliether ho could really depend upon his own 
safety and that of the inhabitants, as promised by the Fiench general; in 
which case, he said, he was ready to sunenJer the town, and sign the con¬ 
vention offered him. Mr. St, John assured him that he might rely on the 
promise of the Commander-in-eliicf. llis Ilighncs then put his seal 
to the Convention, and requested the Consul to be the bearer of it to the 
French,—at the same time begging him to get the Commander-in-chief 
to allow him two hours more for the removal of his family to his private 
house. The Consul complied with the Dey’s wishes, and obtained the 
delay asked for by the Dey. The French troops were detained until 
one o’clock, at which hour they marched into the town and took possession 
of all the forts. The Consid, fearing that in the confusion some atrocity 
might be committed on the French prisoners, obtained their liberation 
fiom the Dey before lie left his palace, and had them scut to the British 
Consulate. 

During this second visit Mr. St. John was admitted by the Dey to the 
chamber of his treasures. Tt was paveli with stone, for no wooden floor 
could have borne the weight of them. Golden coins, literally in millions, 
were lying heaped up like corn in a granary, and, several feet high in the 
walls, the plaster, which had been wet when they had been shosellcd in, 
retained when by the impression of the coins. In this hall of Plutus 
were contained not only some hundred thousands in gold and jewels, 
which the Dey took with him, hut between tw'o and three millions wliich 
the French owned to receiving. Considerable sums, it is known, disap¬ 
peared unaccountably after the French had got possession of them, but 
Air. St, John suspects that million^ may have been secreted, though not 
brought off by the Dey himself. No man, certainly, in real life—if we 
•except their owner and those who helped him to hoard them—ever 
looked around on such sums of solid money as Air. St. John that day 
coniemplated. It was like a scene in a dream, or in the “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.” But did the British Cpnsiil, you will ask me, 
receive, any gratuity from the Dey for thus negotiating to save all his 
personal wealth. No! not a farthing. A pecuniary recompence I 
have no doubt our Consul’s British pride would have rchised; but there 
was something heartless in the Barbarian’s sailing off without leaving 
a keepsake or token of gratitude to one whom he had actually to thank 
for preserving to him an immense private fortune. Nay, Mr. St. John 
had to complain of still worse usage, when, in return for his interfer¬ 
ence which had saved Algiers from being taken by storm and delivered 
up to pillage and butchery, he found himself assailed by French scrib¬ 
blers, who misrepresented the whole history of events, and calumniated 
him as unfair and jlartial to the Algerines, and as an enemy to the 
French. Their calumnies deserve only this general answer, that all 
respectable Frenchmen here now acknowledge the humanity of his 
conduct, and speak of him in terms of high estimation. T. C. 
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I leant within the window 
That overlooks the tide ; 

I saw ^iir eyes were meeting. 

And I saw nought beside. 

I knew that we were parting ; 

That knowledge made me say 
More than my lips had ventured 
On any other day. 

1 asked “ Will you Ibrget me ?” 

Too long my dreaming heart 
Kecall’d the w’ords we whisper’d. 

As there we stood apart. 

I see the open window. 

The careless talkers near. 

And how 1 talked as careless, 

To shun their smile or sneer. 

I see. the silent river 
Tliat wander’d darkly on, 

Wliile the mournful liglit of midnight 
Above the waters shone, 
f said—so darkly flowing 
My course of life has lieen ; 

Witli mocking lights, whoso lustre 
But partly show’d the scene. 

I felt as if the morning 
At length began to shine— 

As if my spirit’s day-break 
Came from those eyes of Ihiue. 

I felt I deeply loved thee— 

With fond and earnest love— 

Firm as the earth beneath me, 

*rrue as the stars above. 

Such love as I "had painted 
Thro’ long and lonely yeans; 

Too passionately happy. 

My eyes were fill'd with tears. 

I wish that I had shed them, 

They had not then been kept. 

For the hours that came the morrow 
To weep as I have wept. 

For I have felt the folly 
t)f all I fancied then ; 

Not with my own heart’s loving 
Am I beloved again. 

I fear my evil planet. 

Whose fortune lias denied 
The only heart 1 covet 
In all a world so wide. 

The memory of that moment 
Is lingering with me yet: 

I said to you remember I 
Ah, must I say forget! 

M 2 


L. E. L. 
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“ Very well, indeed. I see that I shall make quite a pfardener of you 
in time.** The fair girl to whom this was addrCtesed looked up in the old 
man’s face with a smile, and then went on wdth her task. This task 
consisted in tying up various flowering annuals, which, like many other 
things in this world, requiied a little wholesome restraint. A pretty liftle 
garden it was on which they were bestowing so much pains, both useful 
and ornamental. The sti'aight green rov\s of boai's had some tall stalks 
among them, that might have emulated their claMi^’a! ancestor, on 
which Jack the Giant Killer mounted to the Ogre’s castle, and the peas 
deserved all the praises which it did their master’s heart good to hear 
lavished upon them. There was a background of cabbages, and some 
artichokes overlooked the neat quickset hedge. Gooseberries and cur¬ 
rants were beginning to redden amid their verdant leaves, the cherries 
were looking a sort of yellow coral, and the small crisp apples were 
already set. A blue tint was already appearing on the lavender, and 
the pale young shouts were springing in the box -edges which neatly 
surrounded the small flower-bed. The porch at the door was covered 
with China roses, pretty delicate frail things without scent. Hut this 
was compensated by the cabbage roses, now opening their crimson 
depths full of summer and sweetness, wearing the richest blush that 
ever welcomed June. 

Adam Leslie was a happy man—he hajl all that a long life had desired 
—a window looking intt) a street—his house was the last of a row, a 
garden, and a small competence. He had past a number of years in 
the very heart of tin city, where a dusty geranium, a pot of mignonette, 
and a blackbird, were all he had to remind him of his boyhood and his 
native Argyleshire. He kept a small shop, whose profits just, and only 
just, maintained a wife and a large family. They were not destined 
long to be the burthen which in his moments of temper he sometimes 
called them,—wife, children, were carried one after another to the 
crowded church-yard in the next street. He wished that they had been 
buried in the country, for the country to him was the iileal of existence. 
Years past away, and found him still the same hard-working man, toiling 
he scarcely knew for what. Suddenly a new tie again bound him to 
existence. His brother died, and left an orphan daughter to his charge. 
Once more that dark and narrow stairca&e was musical with childish 
feet—and Adam Leslie no loiig'^r sat down to an unshared and silent 
board. The timid quiet little stranger soon became to him even as a 
child of his own. She had the blue eyes and bright hair of those 
that he had lost. JJke them he soon became anxious for her. The 
cheek grew paler day by day; the little feet lost their lightness; and 
the languid lip poured forth less and less frequent its snatches of moun¬ 
tain song. Marion was accustomed to air and exercise, and pined in 
the close street. “ Can I not keep even one to he the joy of my old age,” 
thought the old man as he looked on the pale and spiritless child, who 
had drawn her stool towards him, and was resting her head on liis knee. 
His resolution was taken—he gave up sundry visions of wealth and 
civic honours that of late had troubled him overmuch—and gathering 
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together what he had, gave up the pursuit of more. He sold his shop, 
and retired, as we have before said, oit a small but comfortable inde¬ 
pendence. He took a small house at Greenwich—something of lin¬ 
gering habit still kept him near to the great city where he had passed 
so many years, and at firs?, it must be confessed, he found time rather 
lieavy on his hands. But an active mind soon makes occupation for 
itself, and in the course of a year Leslie had quite enough to do. In 
the meantirne he Avas amply rcAvarded by tlie improvement in Marion. 
The change did wonders for her. The check recovered i.s blooming 
colour, and amended health soon showed itself in the amended spirits. 
Often and often, when at work in his garden, he heard her sweet laugh, 
like musical bidls in the distance j and her soft voice singing those old 
songs Avhich yet struck a chord in his heart. 

Hut Marion, from the rosy child, Avas noAv groAvn U]) into the lovely 
young Avoman, and the re was one in ])articular Avho thought her so. 
Iler engagement Avith EdAvard Meredith was known to, and approved 
by her uncle—certaudy, in the first instance, he did say that Marion 
might have done better—yet, a little eloquence on the part of the lover, 
and a little silence and a few blushes on the part of the mistress, ob¬ 
tained his consent. 

Young Meredith had his Avay to make in the AA’orld, but his steadiness 
and activity had made him a fiivourite Avith the merchant in whose 
counting-house he was a clerk, and, in a couple more years, he con¬ 
fidently calculated on being able to support a Avife. Adam Leslie had 
not much to give during his life, but at his death Marion woidd inherit 
his little property. In this thcyAvcrc as hajipy as youth and hope could 
make. Expectation is in itself a very pretty sort of reality. Night 
after night Eihvard used to roAv, or if the Avind served, sail down the 
Thames, and land about a mile abov'e GreeiiAvich, Avhen a quarter of 
an hour’.s lapid walking brought him to Leslie’s hou.«e. He usually 
arrived there about eight, which just left time for a walk in the fine old 
jiark Avith Marion. SloAAdy did they wander through those green and 
shadowy glades, Avhere the deer feed so fearlessly, conscious, though 
scarce observant, of the beauty around them. They had no eyes for the 
Venetian palace at their side, through Avhose divided domes are seen the 
masts of a thousand ships. They looked not on the mighty city dark in 
the distance, nor on the green country that stretched far away; they 
had eyes only for each other. But the natural influences around were 
not unfelt, the soft air aided her companion’s Avords to raise the rich 
colour on M arion’s cheek; and Edward greAv more eloquent with the free 
breath that he drew on the fresh and open height, which the Scotch girl 
laughed at him for calling hills. At nine jiunctually they returned to 
the house, when Marion used to disappear for a few minutes, “on hos¬ 
pitable cares intent,” and she and sujiper came in together. They say 
suppers arc very unwholesome, our grandfathers and grandmothers never 
discovered it, and Adam Leslie belonged to them; at all events, it was 
very pleasant, when on a summer evening the little table aa as drawn to 
the window seat, Avhich two of the party found quite large enough for 
their accommodation, and on the other side the old man in his large 
arm-chair. In this seat Adam Leslie had three sources of happiness, 
he saw his supper, the clematis he had planted and trained round the 
window, and the young people Avho were to him as his children. “ Wq 
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shall have a thunder-shower soon,” had been his propliecy the whole 
day,—“The wish had been father to the thought—still hour after 
hour the dark clouds had passed provokingly away, taking their 
showers with them; however, they were now gathering in good 
earnest. A low clap of thunder growled in tlie distance, and the wind 
awoke on the branches. A shower of leaves, green fresh leaves falling 
before their time, whirled through the air. This was followed by,thc 
pelting rain, and Edward shut down the window. The gardener con¬ 
gratulated himself and his peas and beans, and the supper went on with 
added cheerfulness. Suddenly Edward e-xclaimed. “ Look, Marion, 
how beautiful!” She turned and saw the clear silver)i '’rescent of the 
new moon just emerged from a black cloud; a ring of blue sky w'as 
around, and the edges of the dense vapour were touched with light. 

“Ah!” e.vclaimed Marion, who had all the ready superstition of a 
moimtaincer, “ I hav.e seen the new moon through glass for the first 
time, and you, Edward, have shown it me.” 

“ It is very unlucky,” continued her uncle, “ to see the new moon 
througli glass for the first tune.” 

Edward tried to langli at the su])erstition, hut unshared mirth only 
damps the spirits of a Hrnall circle, and he gave up the attempt. That 
night they parted soinew'hat sooner and less cheerfully than usual. The 
next luorniiig was too glad and sunny for any ill omen to he recollected, 
and by a sort of tacit agreement the moon was l;c])t ipiito out of the con¬ 
versation, Marion a little ashamed of a belief which she could notreason 
upon, and Edward as little liking to renew any subject iu winch he could 
not agree with her. 

A fortnight ])assc < away, and the moon was at its full; Edward 
was now later of an evening than he usually had hcen, for an extreme 
pressure of business on the liouse in which he was cinjiloyed made the 
work of extra hours necessary, and he w’as only loo glad to do anything that 
put him forward in his master’s fa\nui-. One night he was returning 
very late, but the tide served, the night w’as a lo\ely night in Juno, and 
he enjoyed it, as those enjoy whose naturally jioetic temperament is 
checked by their ordinary eircumstanccs, but whieli lends the keenest 
delight to any touch of lomancc or beauty that breaks in upon the 
commonplace, lie floated down the noble river with a navy resting on 
its daik stream. The light aiclied briilges, with the long lines of light 
trembling through them, vvcie left far belund. Tlio huge dome of St. 
Paul s arose bathed in tlie moonlight, that giant fane of a giant city, 
a hundred spires were shining silvery in the soft gleam, and all meaner 
objects were touched wath a picturesque oliscurity: all around was 
silence and rest. The myriad voices of London were still, and nothing 
vexed the lulled ear of midnight. The only sounds were those that might 
have soothed even the ear of sleep—there was the languid waving to and 
fro of some loose sail, and the dip of Edward’s ours. Ilis little boat was 
the only moving thing on the water, for if the black colliers, whose 
gloomy canvass was still spread, moved, the movement was impercepti¬ 
ble. But his light boat went ou and left behind a train of glitter¬ 
ing bubbles, like the email stars that meet and mingle on the milky 
way. 

He had now arrived at that more lonely portion of the river which 
preceded hia landing. A little tired with rowing, he let the oara drop, 
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and hia boat glided with the stream, as he leant back gazing on the 
clear heaven above. He started, for a wild strain of music floated on 
the ear. It was interrupted for a m>juient by the chiming of the clocks 
that, one mingling with another, told the hour of twelve. They ceased, 
and the music rose distinct upon the ear. He gazed around and saw, 
far away in the moonlight, a little boat, with a white and swelling sail. 
He rowed towards it, and could distinguish the chords of some lutc-like 
instillment, and the tones of a human voice. As he came nearer, he 
saw that the little bark lay motionless on the river, and tlial it only held 
one person. Tlie figure was too much muffled for oliscrvaiion, but the 
flowing drapery denoted a woman—even if the sweet voice had left it 
doubtl'ul—Edward remained entranced liy the delicious singing. The 
air was singularly wild, and tiic words were in a foreign tongue, but he 
thought in his heart lie had never listened to music before. After 
pausing while 

“ His spirit like a swan did float 
L'pon the silver breath of that sweet singing,” 

he rowed eagerly towards the mysterious bark. A dense cloud sailed 
over the moon, and the river for a few moments was shrouded m com- 
])lcte darkness. Tlic moonlight softly liroke through the dusky barrier, 
the dense veil melted into soft and glittering vapour; again the river 
was flooded Avith light, Imt the music had ceased, and the boat was gone. 
Edw^ard strained his eyes in gazing round the horizon, hut in vain.— 
lie listened, but no sonnil hiokc tlie profound stillness till the, clocks 
struck one. He started from the reverie in Avhich ho had been indulg¬ 
ing, and snatching up the oars, row^ed hastily to the landing-place. 
Eastening his boat, he proceeded hastily along the lane which he had so 
often trodden. Twice he ])auscd to breathe the cool fresh air, for he 
Avas feverish, and his temples were throbbing, while that sweet strange, 
air would not rput Ids car. Ijatc as it Avas, there Avas a light in the Aviii- 
dow of Adam Jjcslie’s cottage, and a light step stole along the passage, 
and a soft hand unbarred the, door; a few Avhispered Avords were all on 
A\hich they might venture, for hci'*uncle Avould have been miserable at 
the idea of Marion keeping such late vigils. Edward’s sleep that night 
was broken and troubled—that song haunted him. In his dreams he 
Avas again upon the water, he drew near to the strange boat, he spoke to 
its lady, and she raised her veil, and he gazed on a face beautiful beyond 
all that he had dreamed of beauty. Morning came at last, but he Avokc 
Aveary and fevered. 

“ How ill you look, dearest EdAvard,” said Marion, when they met at 
their early breakfast, “ you are overworking yourself;” apd she gazed 
upon him with a tender anxiety which left him not a thought but for 
herself. She walked with him down to the boat, yet he never alluded 
to the mysterious music of the preceding night, though it still rang in 
his ear, and mingled with even her sAveet voice ; a shyness for Avhich he 
could not himself account prevented his alluding to the subject, he 
shrank from naming it; and when he reached the river, he cast a hasty 
and confused glance around, as if it must retain some consciousness. 
But all was bustle and life, the ships taking advantage of a favourable 
wind, were under a press of canvass, and boat and barge were in 
full activity. Childj'ca were playing on the banks, and their shrill 
voices and laughter softened the deeper tones of manhood and business. 
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Edward sought in vain that day to fix his attention to the desk before 
him; still he heard that sweet low song, and faces of strange loveliness 
floated before him. He was impatient for night, and when it came, he 
sprung into his boat, half fearfully, half eagerly. It was as his heart 
foreboded, again he heard that melancholy song—again he saw the veiled 
figure in the little boat—the clocks too told the same hour, but this time 
he rowed at once towanls the stranger’s bark. The lady flung .back 
her veil, and he at once recognised the lovely face that had so haunted 
his dreams. She stretched forth her hand, as their boats lay alongside, 
and he took the small white fingers, that glittered in the moonlight with 
gems, in his own. Hut the touch was as an electric shock, his boat 
seemed to sink from under him, a mighty sound was it his cars, and he 
sank back insensible. 

He awoke as from sleep, confused and dizzy : he gazed round, and as 
he gradually recovered his senses, saw that he was in a vast hall. He 
lay for a while in a pleasant state of half consciousness, his gaze 
slowly taking note of the various objects by which he was surrounded. 
The hall was surrounded by ])illaTs of malachite, wrought into the sem¬ 
blance of gigantic serpents that supported the shining dome, and whose 
illumined heads made an enormous lamp in the centre. The parti¬ 
tions they formed were filled either by alcoves crowded with birds of 
rich and foreign plumage, or by paintings representing scenes in some 
far country. At one enrl was a large fountain which played in fantastic 
forms round an inner basin that shone with liquid fire, and min¬ 
gled its reddening jets with the fountain’s clear aiid crystal ones. At 
the other end was a conservatory, crowded with large beautiful flowers, 
but none of them familiar to Edward. Marble urns scattered around 
were wreathed with their magnificent blossoms, and some of the birds, 
loosened from the .jolden iictwork, flitted past; some with crests of 
ineteor-like crimson, others spreading vast and radiant pinions coloured 
from the sunset. The waving of their pinions, ..and the falling of the 
fountain, were the only sounds heard in that stately hall;—these, and 
one other : it was the low soft breatliing of a woman. Edward heard 
it, and turning to the side from whence it came, saw, watching by his 
side, the strange beauty of the song and of the boat. She was tall 
beyond the ordinary height of woman, but stately in her grace as the 
ideal of a queen and the reality of a swan. Her arms and feet were 
bare, but for the gems which encircled them. A white robe swept 
around her in folds gathered at the waist by a golden girdle inscribed 
with signs and characters. Her hair was singularly thick, and of that 
purple blackness seen on the gr''pe and the neck of the raven—black, 
with a sort of azure bloom upon it. It was fastened in large folds, 
which went several times round the head, and these w ere adorned with 
jewels and precious stones, like a midnight lighted with stars. Her 
complexion was a ]>alc pure olive, perfectly colourless, but delicate as 
that of a child. Her month was the only spot where the rose held 
dominion, and lips of richer crimson never opened to the morning. 

“ Youth,” said she, in a low voice of peculiar sweetness, “ I love 
thee;—night after night I have watched thy boat on yonder river. 
I know not what the customs of thy land may be;—I speak according 
unto mine. I have, wealth—I have power—I have knowledge;—I can 
share them all with thee.” 
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Edward started to his feet—the image of Marion was uppermost in 
his thoughts. “ Lady,” he replied, unconsciously imitating her own 
highwrought language, “ in my country woman pleads not to man. I 
have not wooed, and I do not wish to win thee. Thou art wonderful 
and very fair, but thou art^not my love.” 

She looked at him f )r a moment with her large dark eyes. “ I 
thinjf:,” continued she, “ I could make thee love me, if thou wert to 
stay here awhile. I pray thee, give me a lock of your sunny hair. I 
have seen none like it.” 

Edward gave her one of the bright curls which clustered golden 
around his head. 

“ Look around thee,” said the lady, “ for a little time. This hall is 
a triumph of rny art. These birds and flowers belong to my native 
Mexico, and so do those glad valleys.” 

Edward gazed around in wonder, and while he gazed there came on 
the air the same melancholy song that he had heard while on the river. 
The very sound of his own steps disturbed him; and he flung himself 
on a couch, to enjoy without interruption the exijuisite melody. The 
intense perfume of the flowers intoxicated him like wine. He felt as if 
lulled in a delicious trance, in which one image became more and more 
distinct—the pale hut lovely face of his hostess. His heart was filling 
with love for those radiant eyes. A softer fragrance breathed around 
him—it was her breath. He hjoked, and she was again Ijcnding over 
him ; he saw himself mirrored in the moonlight of her eyes. 

“ You will not leave me ?” whispered she, in those soft stveet tones 
which were like notes from a lute. 

“ Never!” exclaimed the youth, and threw himself at her feet. 

Weeks had passed aw'ay, and done the work of years in Adam Jjeslie’s 
cottage. His garden was now in the richest season of the year. The. 
sunshine had settled into crimson on the peach ; the bloom was on the 
plum, and the dahlias, whose colours might vie with a monarch’s 
clothing, crowded the garden with.unvvonted prodigality. Arm-in-arm 
the old man and his niece wandered around the now mournful garden ; 
he trying to speak that comfort which his every look belied, and she 
trying to smile as if she believed him; but the tears rose into her eyes 
as she tried to smile. It was now more than six weeks since Edward’s 
mysterious disappearance, and the little hope that had once been che¬ 
rished was now dying fast away. That night, after Adam Leslie had 
gone to bed, Marion strolled into the garden She could not sleep, and 
the lovely moonlight she thought might soothe her. Alas, the tears 
that had been in her eyes all day now began to flow, when suddenly the 
sound of footsteps roused her attention. She raised her face from 
her hands, and saw a little deformed negro-woman standing besitle 
her, 

“ Why do you cry,” said the strange vi.sitor, fixing on her a jiair of 
small, bright, snake-hke eyes, “ like a child, when you might win your 
lover back like a woman ?” 

Marion stood silent with extreme astonishment, and the woman went 
on. “ Yes, if you will follow me—thougli you look as if you were 
frightened to death, I can help you to set your lover free. There 
are other bright eyes in the world besides your own ; but yours will be 
the best and last loved, if you dare to follow one who is your friend.” 
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“ I will ftsk ray uncle,” said Marion, trembling with agitation. 

“ You must ask no one, and nothing”—interrupted the little negro, 
her harsh voice growing yet harsher as she raised it—“ but your own 
true heart: unless there be love enough to lead you on, your lover will 
remain bound by the spells of the sorceress for ever.” 

The thought past rapidly through Marion’s mind, that if she could 
but see Edward, old love must revive, even if he had deserted her for 
another. Led on by some strange fascination, she followed the 'little 
negro woman. They came to the river side, an here a sn»all boat was 
moored, and Avhen her companion was seated, took up the oars and 
began rowing with great quickness down the liver. They stopped at a 
small flight of Avooden steps, and an almost worn-oul door admitted them 
into a large, but desolate-looking garden; another door, but that huge 
and massy, admitted them into a dark and w’inding passage. Marion 
shuddered as the little negro caught her hand to lead her forward; she 
followed her for some distance, when the sudden opening of another 
door dazzled her eyes Avith a blaze of light. They had entered a mag¬ 
nificent chamber, fitted up in the utmost oriental luxury for a sleeping- 
room. Marion was scarcely allowed time to look around, for her 
dwarfish companion whispered in a Ioav tone, like the hissing of a ser¬ 
pent, “ Open that gold box, and take out the lock of hair you see there ; 
it is your lovei’s.” Well did the forsaken girl recollect the sunny hair; 
she pressed it to her lips, Avhile lier fast-falling tears dimmed its lustre. 

“ Come, come, I Avill show him to you,” exclaimed the little negro 
woman, again hurrying her on; “ if you still love him, Avhen you sec 
him, throw that charmed lock of hair into the fountain of fire bv Avliich 
we shall be standing, and the spell that binds him Avill be broken.” 

Marion had not power to speak, luit she followed tlie ihAarfish 
creature with a iieart beating louder than her steps. Again her eyes 
closed in the presence of sudden splendour, they Avcrc standing behind 
the fountain of mingled fire and water; from thence they could see 
without being seen. In the centre of that gorgeous hall, a lady was 
seat^l oil a mattress covered with cldth of gold, and Edward Avas at her 
feet. They had eyes hut for each other, and her one hand AvajJ in his, 
while the other was twisted in his bright hair. 

“ Now girl,” hissed the same whisper, “ fling the lock you hold in 
the fire.” 

Marion almost mechanically obeyed; she flung it, and a hurst of 
thunder shook the building—the little fountain grew crimson, as if with 
blood; hut one heart-piercing shriek rang above every other sound—it 
came from the dark lady. 

“Hast thou found me, oh my enemy?” said she in the same low, 
sweet voice; hut which now seemed the very echo of a broken heart. 

“ Aye,” cried the little negro AA’oman, “ the dark spell has the 
mastery.” 

At this moment Marion rushed forward; she had seen Edward sink 
back convulsed on the couch—she threw herself on her knees beside, 
and supported his liead—the dews of death were upon it. The tall and 
stately lady stood by, paler than marble, and even her bright lips colour¬ 
less. Still her radiant eyes flashed defiance on the negro dwarf; but 
the heart’s agony was in the compressed mouth, and with tears in those 
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starry eyes, she turned to Edward. Marion saw her approach, and clasp¬ 
ing him passionately in her arms, exclaimed— ^ 

“ He is mine, loved long before ym knew him—let ns at leastjlm^**' 
together.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the str&nger, “ is it even so; 1 knew not of it.” 

A shrill wild laugh came from the little negro woman, and a faint cry 
fromJVIarion ; for Edward had sank down exhausted from her arm. 
Once more he unclosed his eyes, and fixing them on Marion with a look 
full of tenderness, murmured her name, and expired. The dark lady 
leant over him for a moment; whatever might he the anguish of that 
moment, she subdued it; hut the veins swelled like dioids in her clear 
temples, with the effort. She turned, and gave one look at the negro, 
who crouched beneath it like u beaten hound, and remained as if rooted 
to the spot. 

“ Take him to your home,” said she to Marion ; “ what I must do, 
your eyes would shrink to witness. I will offer you nothing; iny love 
and my gifts turn to curses.” 

She stamped oji the ground, an<l fom strange figures came forward, 
and raising Marion and Edward, carried them into the boat by the stairs, 
and there left them. The wind and tide slowly drifted them along, and 
the maiden sat floating over the river, with her lover’s head upon her 
knee. Once, and once only she raised her eyes. A wild, melancholy song 
came upon her ear, and a dark bark, tlinily seen amid the grey vapours 
of morning, flitted past. On tlie deck she fancied she savv a tall figure 
■with long floating hair, stand wringing her hands in some passionate 
despair. It past rapidly out of sight, and os it past, the inclaneholy 
song died away in the. distance; never since has it been heard on the 
Thames. The boat (hat hove the living and t.ie dead was met by some 
watermen, wlro conveyed them on shore. Marion was perfectly insen- 
sihlc, and was earned home in a bram fever, from winch she never 
recovered. At the li^st gasp they thought her sensible, for her eyes 
wandered round the room in seaich of her iinele; she caught sight of 
his face—a scarcely perceptible smdc jiast over her couiiteiianca, and 
in that smile she died. The house and garden still remain, but they 
have a lonely and mournful look. The old man plants no more flowers 
in his garden; the few that he w'atehes grow in the churchyard. He 
has planted some rose hushes on the grave of the lovers; those he still 
tends and waters. They arc the last link between this living world and 
himself. Night and morning he visits those tombs ; hut he never visits 
them without a prayer that the time may soon come when he shall sleep 
at their side. 


L. E. L. 
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A TRIP OVER LONDON. 

I HAD for many years been extremely solidtous to ascend in a balloon. 
It was a fancy of my youth, which did not fade in my riper years: at 
school I made balloons, and watched them wistfully as they sprang from 
my hands, and thought how happy I should be if I could take the same 
lofty flight. 

When Mr. Green came to Liverpool— of which place f am a native, 
and have ever since niv birth been a constant inhabitant—I visited him 
previous to his ascent, conversed with him upon :nv favourite topic, 
found him intelligent and communicative, and—which rendered him 
even still more interesting in my mind—confident in the safety and 
security of his high-going carriage ; and Imt for the fear of edaty which 
I thought might do me an injury in my profession, I should most cer¬ 
tainly have been tempted to accompany him from my native town. I 
debated the matter in my mind, wdiile yet the inflation of the balloon 
w'as in progress, but the aeronaut (like the woman) who deliberates is 
lost; and w’hile f was arguing with myself, and weighing the pleasures I 
shouhl receive from my prospects of the heavens, against llic damage likely 
to accrue to my prospects on earth, my flighty friend was off; the last 
rope was cut, the huge globe soared over my head, and I found 
myself occupying a mere point in the circle which, a moment before, 
had been Avholly occupied liy the vast machine. 

Time and tide, I had always heard, wait for no man—I found that the 
same might be said of balloons. I had fancied and considered, until the 
opportunity of going was gone; and I stood like a fool, gazing at my 
darling object until I saw nothing of my friend (xreen, but the waggle of 
his flag. The rapidity with wdiicli the object diminished gave me a sort 
of aching pang, and when my verdant friend ])lunged into a black cloud, 
I stamped my font upon the ground, as if only then convinced of the 
impossibility of catching him. 

“ The boy thus, when his sparrow's flown, 

The bird in silence eyes; 

Till out of'sight at last 'tis gone. 

He whimpers, sobs, and cries.” 

So says Gay; and although by no means gay myself, so felt I, upon the 
occasion to which 1 refer. 

Well! the disajipointment served ratlier to inflame than abate the 
anxiety T felt for an aerial trij/, and so I lived on. But my friend and 
idol, the aeronaut, did not return to Ijiverpool j spring came, but no 
Green—summer passed, and autumn died away—yellow—all my expec¬ 
tations fell like the leaves, and I was doomed for several years to 
smother, or rather conceal from others, my violent passion for the 
clouds. 

Yet, why should I feel ashamed of my partiality ? Wyndham—not a 
very inappropriate name, to he sure—the great Wyndham went up in a 
balloon ; so did the exemplary Edward Hawke Locker. The Due dc 
Chartres w^ent up in a fire-balloon ; a roost respectable Doctor of Medi¬ 
cine crossed the channel from England to France with Mr. Blanchard ; 
a Paget has accompanied Mr. Sadler; a General has ascended by him- 
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self, and immortalized his name by tumbling into the sea; and a learned 
Barrister on the northern circuit quitted the earth, only a few years 
since, with Green himself. Still I kept my desire pent uj), lest the kind 
anxiety of my respectable mother and two elegant sisters (both still 
unmarried) — treasures, with such hearts — should be unnecessarily 
excited, and their influence* too successfully exerted in order to pin me 
to the earth. 

Little did I imagine that an unforeseen accident should occur to afford 
me tlie gratification I had so loi|^ thirsted after. Business, sudden and 
important, called me to London about the middle of Atigu.'^t—that tact 
of itself was important to me; for, althougli I have passed my twenty- 
eighth year, London I had never seen. A first visit to such a metropolis 
is as an insulated, unaccompanied circumstance—an epoch in a life. I 
felt it so; I anticipated all tlic pleasures of novelty—all the gratification 
of curiosity—all the realization of the fancies I had conjured up of 
splendour, opulence, magnificence, and amusement. These, however, I 
was much inclined to believe could hardly exceed the realities of Liver¬ 
pool, which even now, after having seen all the great features of this 
great town, I do not consider, taken as a whole, likely to lose by com¬ 
parison with the capital of the empire. This is my present feeling, and 
1 have written to express it to the unsophisticated young creature to 
whom I am engaged to be married—No matter, T arrived at the Bull- 
and-Mouth in Bull-and-Mouth Street. I certainly was disappointed 
it did not at all fulfil my expectations of comfort, or eren convenience. 
I could not help comparing it with “ The Waterloo;” and even de¬ 
scended to a comparison of an uncouth, unwashed female attendant 
Avho received me under the gateway, with the neat, nice, smart, clean, 
good-natured Lancashire witches, who, in the shape of chambermaids, 
get everything in order at our palace ol a hotel, i.i the twinkling of an eye. 

1 was dreadfully tired; went to bed—slept soundly till three o’clock 
in the afternoon—rang my bell—called for hot water—sliaved, dressed, 
and descended into thg coflee-room—liot, dark, and dirty—took a meal 
wdiich served for breakfast, luncheon, and even dinner, as it turned out; 
again grievously disappointed—nevertheless made up in quantity for 
what seemed a falling off in quality, and while I was discussing a third 
slice of cold roasted beef, the sun happening to shine, by reflection, on the 
back of a tin lamp, the original ray having darted inwards between a groiq) 
of chimnies which overhung the yard, I caught a glimpse of a bill stuck 
over the fire-place, in the middle of which 1 distinguished two black 
balls ; at first I fancied it a globe-maker’s advertisement—then I took it 
for tlie representation of a pair of kcttle-drums—thcn for a pair ot 
slays—then for a pair of spectacles; I could not, in the very phrenzy 
of my imagination, have conjured it into what it really was. 

“ What is that bill about ?” said I to a waiter. 

That, Sir?” said the man; “ it’s the bill of the balloon-race to-day.” 

“ A what!” exclaimed I. 

“ A balloon-race from Vauxhall,” was the answer. _ 

“ A race!” screamed I; “ what! two balloons ?—impossible this ts 
a variety ! I, like the poet, could have found 

-‘ Variety in one.’ 

But a pair of balloons—this is too much ! Where is Vauxhall ?’* 
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The expression Ts-hich pervaded the countenances of the waiters and 
guests at this extraordinary question, I cannot attempt to describe. 
It was clear they thought me either a fool or a madman, and it was 
equally clear that they decided upon the latter when I desired them to 
call me a hackney-coach, in order that I might drive to the gardens, and 
secure a place with Mr. Green. *' 

“ Who is Mr. Green ?” said one of the waiters. This surprised me ; 
that Mr. Green should not be previously known in every hole and 
corner of the metropolis, was a wondei^ 

“ Green, cries the other in a fury”— 

“ Why the chap as goes up in the hair.” 

Chap”—‘‘ Hair,”—this was too much. I could no longer endure 
the atmosphere in which sucli creatures breatheu, and liaving as 
speedily as possible made my preparations, and announced my intention of 
sleeping at “ mine inn” again that night, 1 jumped into a dirty haekney- 
coach, not half so neat or convenient as those at Liverpool, and drove 
as fast as two skeletons,with hides strained over them, could drag me, to 
Vauxhall Gardens. The coachman who drove me wore a glazed hat and 
spectacles, and smoked a cigar. I mention these facts as peculiarities. 

I squeezed my way through a road thronged with men, women, 
children, horses, rarriages, dnnkies, and dog-carts. I was pleased at 
this demonstration of active curiosity and intense interest. I jostled 
one way and piished anotiier, until at last I reached the, door,—])y 
an effort, paid my shilling, and in a very few minutes after, being nearly 
pummelled to death by this most extraordinarily-mixed mob, found 
myself, to rr^ delight and his infinite surprise, shaking hands with the 
intrepid ae^aut himself. A moment’s conversation settled the afiair; 
I had come to realize my wishes— Had he a place ?—Could I go ? To 
both these questions I received alfirrnative answers, and f felt an instan¬ 
taneous sensation of great pleasure and a little apprehension : however, 
I looked round and saw tlie eyes of all Vauxhall upon me, and I de¬ 
termined to behave like a man. 

It was a new position, and therefore a difficult one—I liad suddenly 
become an object of interest, and one of the strongest feelings excited 
in my own mind was the entire strangeness to me of the faces and 
persons of the multitude by whom we were surrounded;—at Liverpool 
I should have known half the people present—did know them upon the 
occasion of Mr. Green’s ascent there. Here all was blank—I had nobody 
to nod to ; no cheering smile to encourage, no friendly admonition to check 
me. The effect was so curious, and I so nervous, that I kept perpetually 
pulling out my watch, and looking at the dial, as if that could tell me who 
such and such persons were who stared at me with looks not very dis¬ 
similar from those of the waiters at the Bull-and-Mouth. One thing 
Mr. Green was certainly not prepared for—I mean the curious fact, that 
J had never seen London, and was now destined to see it from a height, 
and supersede the trouble taken by ordinary men of threading its 
maze-like streets, and poking into its nooks and corners; I was to 
behold the metropolis at a glance—to grasp it all in one look; to 
gaze at it as a map spread out before me, and see it eagle-wise laid at 
my feet. 

The twin balloons began now, as it were, to grow impatient of re- 
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straint. The shouts of the people without, who appeared most cordially 
to sympathiae in this impatience, warned us that our time was short. 
A peal of maroons thundered through the air—Green was actively 
engaged in securing the car, and stovving in the moveables. In making 
things snug a minute more elapsed, and the words—“ If you are 
coming, now is the time,” ibrced me to the necessity of action. " If,” 
said I, and in a minute more I was in the car. 

I felt a new sensation—I was not in tlie air, hut I was not on the 
earth*; and when I felt the swag of the huge thing which rolled about 
over my head, I began to think the journey was not quite so agreeable 
ail undertaking as, till I found myself cast off as it were from all con¬ 
nexion w'ith the lower world, I had fancied it. Iii order to gratify the 
genteel mob within, l\Ir. Green, who had himself entered the car, 
directed that we should be allowed to ascend a few yards; this was 
<lone, and I felt remarkably sick. I am afraid I looked pale ; but I af¬ 
fected to smile and waggle my flag as lie bid me. This exhibition was 
repeated two or three times. It did not at all improve by repetition : iny 
feelings, I mtist admit, were not much soothed when Green, showing me 
two pieces of leather attached to the inside of the car, asked me if I had 
not better strap myself in, giving as a reason, that several of his former 
companions had become senseless during their progress, and be found it 
safer to prevent in that manner any accident arising from their toppling 
overboard. I indignantly said, I was not in the least afraid. “ Oh,” said 
my companion, “ neither were those gentlemen afraid ; tlie insensibility 
is produced by the change of atmosjiliere.” I accepted the explanation 
with a parliamentary readiness, and IVIr. Green said something which 1 
did not exactly hear, for a fire of patterarocs ensued, and amongst the 
smoke and a tremendous shouting, I found myself suddenly over the high 
trees of the gardens, which, wdth everything round them, seemed to 
fall from under me, my only sensation of rising being confined to the 
soles of my feet, against which I felt a strong pressure. We were over 
the river; our compaiiioii balhioii was then close to us—we, however, 
rose superior, and I beheld the metropolis for the first lime. It did not 
appear so large as Liverpool, nor werft tlve streets to my eye near so wide. 

It was only by my exckuiiation of surprise Mr. Green discovered tliat 
I had never seen London before; his good nature induced him to abstain 
from throwing out any more ballast for the present, in order to give me 
a good view of it. 

“ I see,” said I, “ some handsome palaces under us; those, I sup¬ 
pose, arc noblemen’s houses ?” 

“ No,” said my companion, “ those arc club-liouscs, in which men 
live cheap and fine ; there are many of them. That long tinfinished 
building there is the National Gallery.” 

“National!” said I; “ w'hy it looks like a rabbit-hutch, and the 
domes at either end remind me of the grottoes of oyster-shells which the 
little boys beg one to remember the first day of tlie season. What is that 
string of carriages there V ” 

“ Members of both Houses of Parliament going to their duty,” said 
my companion. 

“ Many too are walking.” 

“ Yes,” said Green; “ owing to your inexperience in these regions, 
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you are unable to distinguish objects so distinctly as habit enables me 
to do; tliose things that look to you like flics are eminent statesmen. 
Do you see that little creature hun-ying along the pavement, like a 
midge running upon a bit of tape ? ” 

“ Yes,” said I, although I did not, only I did not like to admit the 
superiority of his habitual long-sightedness.* . 

“ That,” said ray companion, “ is Lord John Russell, tbe^feviour of 
his country.” 

I said nothing, seeing which way Green’s politics lay; it seemcd'ridi- 
culous to differ in opinion with him at that height, so I only looked 
down upon his Lordship and thought the more. 

“ Those,” said I, j)ointing to a confused heap, are, I conclude, the 
jnjins of the House of Commons.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Green. 

“ And where,” said I, “ does the House of Commons sit now?” 

“ Where the House of Lords did,” said Green; “ their l^ordships 
were forced to turn out for the representatives of the people; they sit in 
the Painted Chamber—an apartment which has been likened to the 
cabin of a steam-packet; but hallop ! we have got into a different 
current—here we are, over the Regent’s Park.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said I; “ what an odd-looking place this is; don’t I see 
a pig rolling,itself in a puddle ?” 

“ Pig ! ” said Green; “ God bless your soul, that’s the elephant, 
rubbing himself in the mud and washing himself afterwards.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said I; “ and what are those little white, and blue, and 
pink dots I see all round the beast?” 

“ Dots! ” said Green; “ they are all ladies of fashion, who go to 
enjoy the sight; why that, and the monkics occupy the attention of half 
the beau-monde on Sundays. That thing like a pudding basin, is 
the top of the Colosseum—a new place of entertainment, just now in 
vogue. Look down to your right; that’s the Opera House ; see what a 
crowd of carriages are thronging round its doors. On the opposite side 
of the street, that little wliite speck with the three-cornered thing in 
the front is the llaymarkct Theatre!” 

“ I see no crowd there,” said I. 

“ No,” said Green; “ it is the height of fashion for people to pay 
guineas to see what they dislike, and hear what they don’t understand; 
but it is not thought right to bore oneself with the English drama.” 

“ llalJoo! ” said I, “ here we are over the grottoes again j what is 
that place that looks like a case of cruets ? ” 

“ Cruets ! ” said Green; “ that is the Millbank Penitentiary, nearly 
o})posit& our startingjplace*; and .’hat you take for pepper, mustard, oil, 
and vinegar bottles, age towers of thp prison.” 

’‘‘"^JBut look,” said t, casting my eyes on the river; “who are those 
poor' wretches dressra up in striped coats, pulling their long boats 
against tJhe .stream ?’•’—it is wonderful how much the reflection from the 
water aids the sight-^“ are they some of the convicts out of the Peni¬ 
tentiary ? ” i 

“ Convicts!” said^Green; “ why, man alive, those are officers of the 
Guards, who take the greatest delight in rowing as hard as they can 
pelt from Whitehall to Putney, where they regale themselves on tea, 
eggs, bread and butter, and then row back in time to dress for din- 
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ner. Do you see that dark-looking place ? ” We had now descended 
very considerably. 

“ That?” said I; “ why it looks like a rat-trap.” 

“ No, no,” said Green, “ the great rat-trap is in Westminster. That 
is the King’s Bench prison; do you sec men playing at fives ? ” 

“ 1 see little white things flying about,” said I. 

“ One of them is a gentleman of rank, and once of fortune.” 

“ I envy you your exquisite sight,” said I. 

“ He would not,” said Green, “ if he were here; for there—^you sec 
that long white street of houses with the column at the end of it ?” 

“ Column ?” said I; ** yes, with the statue on the top.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Green; “ run your eye along the left hand of that 
street—yoti see a crowd of carriages there.” 

“ I do,” said I. 

“ The one drawn close up to the pavement belongs to that man’s wife; 
she is at Howell and James’s, buying ribbands, bonnets, scarves, and 
all the other necessaries of life, while her husband, said to be at Paris, 
is wearing out his time in prison. Here,” said he, ** do you see that 
cabriolet driving full tilt along Pall Mall ?” 

“ Which is Pall Mall ? ” said I. 

“ That street—there.” 

” What, with the hospital at the end of it V” ’ 

“ Hospital!” said Green, ‘‘ that’s St. James’s Palace—do you see 
now?” 

“ I do.” 

“ Do you sec a smart chariot crossing the square ?” 

“ Plainly.” 

The man in the chariot is coining down to tlic House of Lords by 
one road, the man in tlie cab is going by another to my lord’s house, 
where he purposes to console my lady in her lord’s absence. If you 
keep your eyes upon them you will find what I say is trnc^you cannot 
think what odd things I see when 1 am hovering over this great town.” 

“ The Asmodeus of "the air,” said I. 

” We have drifted over the city,’,’ said Green. “That large building 
to your right is the Bank—tlic heart of the nation, witli a Radical 
chairman to manage its aflairs; and that is the Mansion-house, the 
palace of the city, with a Conservative monarch and a turbulent council; 
that white spot a little farther on, is the East India-honse, where 
twenty-four lespcctable gentlemen rule the destinies of upwards of an 
hundred millions of people, and sell tea. Do you see that open 
space to the northward ?” 

I cast my eyes on the compass, and followed the direction of my guide. 

Yes,” said I, “ a place covered with network.” 

“ Net work !” said Green, “ not a bit of it. Tho se qre pens for cattle. 
That is Sniithfield,—a market in the middle of the^mst tiiickly peopled 
part of the capital; the inhabitants of which arc irfclangcr of their lives 
twice in every‘week from the half-mad' cattle that arc driven to and 
from it; yet so infatuated are the Cockneys, and so fond of money, that 
for the lucre of gain—it cannot ho for the smell of the place—half 
the citizens arc up in arms because it is proposed to establish a new 
market in the suburbs, and convert the old one into squares and 
streets, like those at the west end of tlie town. That high building ia 
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Guildhall, where they transact city business, make speeches, eat dinners, 
elect sheriffs, and do ten thousand other things worti)y of remark.” 

“ But,” said I, “ tliore is another building very like it to the left.” 

“ The hall of Christ’s Hospital,” said Green ; “ as a modern work 
unique. That is the Post-odice,—modest, plain, and simple. Yo\i are 
too high to see its beauties minutely, and, rs far as minute beauties go, 
perha])s you would not see many more if you were much nearer.” 

“ That,” said I, “ is the Post-office.” 

“ Exactly,” re))lied Green ; “ close to where you landed from*’ your 
coach. Lord Liclifield is postmaster ; was master of the stag-hounds : 
they went too fast for a gouty man, so his Lordship now starts the mails 
instead of the deer.” 

“ By the antithesis,” said I, “ you mean the male.', instead of the 
females.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Green ; “ 1 never joke.” 

" You are above that,'^ said 1. 

“ And everything else just now,” said Green, which convinced me 
that he ivus really a joker in the highest degree. 

“ The Monument,” said I, “ looks like a lighted candle.” 

“Good,” said Gieen; “ I see, Sir, you are getting collected and 
enjoy your trip. No need of the straps.” 

“ Not a bit,” said 1 ; “ but how we arc twisting about!” 

“ Baffling nlnds,” said Green, as the sailors have it. Here we 
are over the Tower.” 

“ I hear the lions roaring,” said I, who had heard much of them in 
the country. 

- “ Not a bit of it,” said Green, “ there are no lions there now. The 
present government thought it too great a luxury for the King to have a 
menagerie, and so ' he beasts have been sold to a wild-beast keeper, and 
nothing is left to be seen but a bear and a baboon.” 

“ Ah!” said I, reminded of dear J.iiverp()ol, “ those are docks.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Green. “ When they were made, the East 
India proprietors and West India planters were ])eople of property and 
importance : now their biggest and' best ships lie rotting for want of 
freight, and the docks themselves serve for little more than fish-ponds 
for the Cockneys. Now you see Greenwich Hospital.” 

What! that ?” said I ; “ it is a palace to look at.” 

“ That white dot in the corner is Lord Auckland’s house,’’said Green, 

one of the poor pensioned peers; just made Governor General of 
India,—good jump from Commissioner of an Hospital,—has been first 
Lord of the Admiralty.” 

“ What,” said I, “ the Lord Auckland who-” 

“ Mum, Sir,” said Green, “ no treason.” 

“If any, it must be high treason,” said I, “ considering our present 
position.” I 

Green laughed ; and handing me a glass of sherry, we took that op¬ 
portunity of drinking the ladies we had left behind. 

Now,” said Green, “ we must get up a little higher.” Saying 
which he shook out one of his bags of ballast, and I very soon became 
sensible of increased coldness in the atmosphere,—a sort of drizzly mist 
involved us; but we passed through it, and saw the sun shining in all 
its splendour. I looked down, but earthly objects were invisible, 6nd 
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all I saw was something very like huge hags of cotton rolling abo\it 
under us, which, under all the circumstances, I felt pretty w^ell assured 
must be clouds. Green conlirmed my suspicioTis. We drank a second 
glass of sherry, and my excellent tuaster and pilot made preparations 
for descending. I was as little sensible of the descent as I had pre¬ 
viously been of the ascenf, except by seeing my little flag curl himself 
upwards ; and in a few minutes [ beheld what to my eyes was a inncli 
more beautiful spectacle than it presented when we lefl it-^I mean the 
view of the earth as wc approached it. 

The cry of “ Balloon ! balloon !” was perfectly dist’nct. I knew 
nothing of the locality, but the moment Green, with his eagle eyes, caught 
sight of the land, he pronounced that wc were ncaily over Hanimersmith 
bridge, which looked to me like a cribbage-board, and the toll-keepers 
at the end like pegs towards the struggling close of the game. He 
pointed to some Lombardy poplars, which I took for asparagus, as the 
site of Brandenburg I louse, of which 1 liad heard much as ahoy, and 
which, in one of the septennial visitations of insanity by which England 
is said to be afHictcd, was with its “ great lessee ” an object of some 
importance. Sion, the scat of the patriotic, princely Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, next presented itself to view, and, nearer our hand, Kew, the 
nursery of our royal family, and Richmond Hill beyond it, of which 1 
had read and heard so much. 

“ There,” said Green, pointing to n house amongst some corn and 
turnip-fields, “ lived and died (^jbbett, a man w'ho only wanted con¬ 
sistency to have been an ornament to his country.” Having said which^ 
I thought my gallant companion was aliout to evince his partiality to 
that great man’s memory by bobbing down in one of his ruta-baga 
fields ; how'ever, we were now almost on a level with the trees, and Gre6n, 
bidding me hold on and look sharp, shook out a little more of his dust, 
and w'c were gently lifted over a hedge, and touched our dirty mother 
about half a mile beyond the seat of the deceased Porcupine. 

People rushed tou^ards us in all directions ; and such are the gentle¬ 
ness and good taste of a Cockney mob, the balloon and the car were 
with dilficulty preserved from the'r destroying paws. 

“ Well,” said I to myself, “ this sort of indelicate scramble would 
h6ver take place at Liverpool.” 

However, we did our best, and I helped to express—as Green ex¬ 
presses it—the gas which remained in the machine; and, in less than 
nn hour, we were in a state to return to Vauxhall, which I did with 
my companion, and was delighted to regale on pulled chickens and 
arrack punch, charmed with iny excursion, and resolved to write down 
as much of what I had seen when in the regions above, as was consistent 
with propriety. We certainly did see many things more, hut I cannot 
repeat them— cetera, desttnl, —or, as my friend Green would perhaps 
say, indesunt. I received, however, a good moral lesson by my voyage, 
and felt convinced that men in balloons are very much like much greater 
people in high stations, who, while the world they look down upon seems 
little to them, appear themselves little in the eyes of all the world. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A RESI¬ 
DENCE IN LITTLE-PEDLINGTON*. 


" Mine own romantic town.”— Sralt. 


Tup<tday, June Wth. “ Mr. Iloblileday wislies to see you, Sir. 
Bill of fare. Sir. What would you choose to have for diriuer, Sir?” 

“ It is probable, Mr. Scorewcll,” replied I, “ 1 shall not dine at home. 
You inav remember Mr. Ilobbledav invited me, to dine with him to¬ 
day.” 

“ Yes, Sir, with an if. Sir. That’s why I ask you what you would 
])leasc to order, Sir. Mr. Hobbleday, as I said last nipcht, Sir, is a nice 
jfentlemali, but the j^reatest humbug in Liltle-Pedlington. And then. 
Sir, if I might make free to tell you, Sir, don’t say anything to him you 
would wish to keep secret. Sir.” 

“ I never do, landlord, to anybody,” said I. 

“ What 1 mean is this. Sir : he is very intimate with Mr. Simcox 
Rummins, Junior, Sir, the editor of our new.«pa])er. Sir; and jieople 

suspect that whatever he hears he-But here he is. Sir ” 

Mr. Hobbledawentercd the room—stopped short in the middle—thrust 
his hands into his pockets—looked at the clock—then at me—smilerl 
with an air of self-satisfaction—again looked at the clock, when then 
(to borrow a Miltonic form of phrase), “ when then thus Hobbleday— 
“ Do you see that ? Told you 1 would be here at twelve, and twelve 
it is to a minute. That’s what I call punctuality. Pride myself on 
being punctual. To be sure it is no great merit in me to be so—nothing 
else to do—no business, no occupation—gentleman at large, as I may 
say—a hundred-and-ten ])ounds a-year, independent. And yet it is 
something to be proud of, nevertheless eh ? But I’m afraid I interrupt 
you—you were reading the paper. Now, no ceremony with me—if I 
do interrupt you, say so. Never bore anybody, if I know it—hate to be 
bored myself But some people have no tact. Ahem ! No man is better 
acquainted with his own faults than I am with mine—sorry to say I 
have many; but this I may safely say for myself, whatever else I may 
be, I am anything but a bore.. But all owing to tact, eh? Can’t endure 

a bore; and now, if 1 do interrupt you-” 

Assured him he did not—reminded him that T was prepared for his 
visit, and requested he would lake a seat. Seated himself opposite to 
me—placed his straw hut upon the table—unbuttoned his nankeen 
jacket, and deliberately took off his gloves. Seemed—like rain, when 
one least desires it—^regularly set in for the day. 

Sure, now, you have finished reading your newspaper ? Resemble 
me intone respect, T dare say. Reading a newspaper is all very w'cll, 
but prefer, conversation, ^h ? Well, then, -won’t apologise for the inter- 
Tup^on. Nothing equal to pleasant conversation; for my part, I may 
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almost say I live upon it! Ahem ! Breakfast not removecl—you break¬ 
fast late, eh ? Now I breakfast at eight in summer, at nine in winter; 
and, what is very remarkable, have done so as long as I can remember. 
Now I’ll tell you what my breakfast consists of.” 

Obligingly communicated to me the fact, that he took three slices of 
thick bread-and-biitter, one egg, and two cujis of tea; adding to the 
interest of the information, by a minute detail of the price he paid for 
the several commodities, the quantities of tea and sugar he used, the 
tinle he allowed his egg to boil, and his tea to draw; and also, by a par¬ 
ticular descriiition of (he form and size of his teapot. Though early in 
the day, experienced a sensation of drowsiness, for which (having slept 
well at night) I could not account. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Ilohlileday, as the clock struck; “ one 
o’clock, I dcclaic 1 How time flics when one is engaged in pleasant 
conversation ! But perhaps I’m boring you, ch ? If I am, say so. 
Ahem ! By-thc-bye—a sad disappointment—never so put out by any¬ 
thing in my life. Had made up my mind to one of the pleasantest after¬ 
noons imaginable. But Jubb can’t come—engaged to dine with Rum- 
mins. No matter—we must arrange for some other day. I won’t let 
you off; so, let me see—or, no—fix your own day—now, comes; fix a 
day you must. But don’t say to-morrow—to-morrow is Iloppy’s ilay for 
his public breakfast at the skittle-ground; and on Thursday I’m engaged 
at a rout at Mrs. Applegarth’s, who shows off her new drawing-room 
curtains—sad ostentation!” 

“ AVcll, then,” said I, “ on Friday, if you please.” 

“ That’s llummins’s day for showing his imisciini; and on Saturday 
I tea with Miss Shriibsole. Can’t say, though, that her parties are at 
all in my way.” Here he shook his arm, and, with a grave look, conti¬ 
nued. “ You understand;—tremendous play ! Like a quiet, old- 
fashioned rubber very well;—have no objection even to a round game, 
in moderation ; but wjien it conics to three-penny shorLs, and when, at 
loo, the lady of the house is so forlunale as to turn up pam almost 
every time she deals—ahem ! But, to the point. Sunday, of course, 
is out of the (|ucstion;—and—a-” 

“ And on Monday, at the latest, I must return to town.” 

“ No, no, I can’t consent to that: I must not be deprived of the 
jilcasurc of introducing you to my eminent fiiends. Do you jJOsilu'eig 
leave us on Monday 

“ Positively; business of importance which will require my pre¬ 
sence-” 

“ No—won’t listen to such a thing ; for on Tuesday I shall consider 
you as engaged to dine with me;—a week’s notice to my eminent 
friends will secure their company.” 

“ Your politeness and hospitality,” said I, “ deserve a suitable re¬ 
turn on ray part. Since you arc so pressing in your invitation, it w'ould 
be ungracious in me to refuse it; so I will write to town by this night’s 
post, and, even at the risk of some inconvenience, will remain here 
till-” 

“ Ahem!—aha!—Never so flattered by anything in all my life; but, 
no—won’t listen to it—wouldn’t put you to inconvenience for ail 'the 
w'orld;■—say no more about it; never mind my disappointment; we 
shall see you in Little-Pedlington again. Sadly disappointed, indeed ; 
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but don’t you let that interfere with your arrangements. Come, will you 
take a turn ?’* 

Scorewell, who had just before come into the room, and heard the 
concluding part of the conversation, again presented his bill of fare, 
with—“ Bill of fare, Sir. Now what would you choose to have for 
dinner. Sir?” Puzzled to guess what he intended by his emphasis 
upon the “ nowneither could I understand what he meant by the 
odd twinkle of the eye WJth \Nhich he accompanied his question. , 

Whilst I was doubting over Scorewell’s bill of fare, Hobbleday 
amused himself by breathing upon one of the window-panes, and 
making marks thereon with his fore-finger. 

“ Draw?” said he, in an inquiring tone. Told him 7 did. 

“ Tretty accomplishment. J’ve a taste that w’ay myself. Play the, 
flute ?” 

Told him I did not. 

“ Pity ; you’d find it a great comfort. Besides—gets one into the 
best society—at least 1 find it so in Littlc-Pcdlington. For instance, 
now, there’s Yaw kins, tlic eminent banker—hates me, yet invites me 
to all his music-parties. You’d think that odd, perhaps—not in the 
least. Why ? Because he can’t do without me. His daughter is a 
very fine piTfbrmcr on the jiiano-forie, I admit—first-rate—no more 
taste, though, ihau a bag-pipcr; )Ct, wliat rvould lie the ‘ Battle of 
Prague,’ or the overture to ‘ Jjodoi.ska,’ witliout little Jack Hobble- 
day’s dute-accompaninicnt? Ahem! malicious little creature that 
daughter of his. Never stops for you when she finds you sticking at a 
dillicnlt passage, hut rattles on, and finishes five minutes before you, 
merely to show her own skdl. I had my revenge, though, the other 
evening. Caught Ac'' at fault—ha! ha! ha!—my turn now, thought 
I; so on T went; and hang me if J didn’t come to my last tootle-tootIc- 
too, while she had still nearly a whole page to jday. Tit for tat, eli ?” 

“ Bnt what cause can Mr. Yawkms have for hating you, as you say, 
Mr. Hobbleday ?” 

“ 1 did him a service, my <lear §ir ; ami, with some people, tliat is 
cause suflicient. You must know that—ahem! You don’t want 
ScorevNcll, eh? Scorewell, you may leave the room. That is the most 
impertineut, piling rascal in all Little-lYdlinglou. He pretends to be 
busied i.) dusting the wine-glasses and decanters on the side-board, 
when, ill fact, he is listening to your conversation. Whatever he hears 
he rcjiorts to our newspaper; and for that he receives //is paper /jratis. 
Between ourselves, he is not the only one in this place 1 could 
mention who does the same thing ” 

‘‘ Are these rivals in the same trade ?” thought I, “ or which of 
them is it that belies the other? Oh! Little-Pcdlington! Ah! J^it- 

tle-Pedlingion! if these be thy doings-Yet, no; Scorewell shall, 

upon flobbleday’s testimony, be written down a publican of moderate 
honesty;—Hobbleday, upon the word of Scorewell, shall stand re¬ 
corded what eye, metbuught, had never seen, what tongue had never 
named, iu this all-peifect place—a humbug; but that cither of them, 

or that any other Little-Pedlingtonian, should he suspected of-No, 

no, no; they are labouring under some strange delusion, and know not 
what they say. Tliis, for mine own happiness, I must and will be¬ 
lieve.” 
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Hobbleday reaumed:—“ But respecting Yawkins. You remember 
the panic a few years ago, which, as Jubb describes it, ‘ Like roaring 
torrent overwhelmed the Banks P T'p at six in the morning, ‘ my cus¬ 
tom (as Shaksi)eare aptly says) ray custom always in the afternoon.’ I 
was the first in Little Pedlijigton to hear of the great Crash. Saw a 
traveller just arrived from London—long before the post came in— 
told me of this bank going in consequence of a rim upon it, and of that 
bank^oiiig in consequence of a run upon it. Thought of iny friends 
Yawkins, Snargate, and Co. No fear, though, for such a linn as thaU 
—sound as a roach, at bottom. Yet prevention is better than cure, 
thought I; for if the Littlc-Pcdlington hank shonhl go, flic credit of the 
world’s at an end. Well, Sir, what does little Jack Hobbleday do ? 
I’ll tell you what lie does. He runs to his friend Shrubsole, and knocks 
him up two hours earlier than his usual lime. ‘ Slirub.sole,* says I, 

‘ don’t he alarmed; there’s a trememlmis run upon the banks all over 
England ; the conse(|ueiicc is they are smashiug like glass. 1 know 
you have cash at Yawkins's, but becalm, nnd don't press upon them, nixd 
your money will be safe. Hut should there be a run upon them to-day 
they must he ruined. You know my friendship for old Yawkins in 
particular; follow rny advice, and 1 shall take it as a personal favour.* 
From him I run to iny friend Chickney,—knock him u]). ‘ Chickney,' 
says 1, ‘ don’t be alarmed; there’s a tremendous,’ &c. &c. &e. Well, 
Sir, from him I run to my friend Sliiilum ; knock him up. ‘ Stintum,’ 
says I,” &(•, &c. <&c. 

Two o'clock .—Hobbleday had alreaily mentioued the names of nine- 
teoir persons to Avhorn be had run, and repeated to me the same speech 
in precisely the same wonls as he had delivered it to each of them; 
always commencing witli “ AVell, Sir, from him I run,” &e. 

C*rcatly admire this method of telling a story, as I do rnv friend 
Muj or Horeall’s manner of iiarratiiig; ^\ho, for instance, is a longer 
time in telling you of liis ordering a dinner than it would take you to 
oat it. As thus :—“ First of all 1 say to Kaye, ‘ Kajc,’ says I, ‘ you will 
will he very jiarticular in letting uis have a tureen of very nice spring- 
soup at one end of the table ;’ then I say to Kaye, ‘ Kaye,’ sajs I, ‘you 
will be very particular in letting us have a tureen of very nice soupe-u-hi 
reine at the other;’ then I say to Kaye, ‘ Kaye,’ &c.” and bo on, 
througli the whole service, even to a biscuit with the dessert. The great 
advantage of this system is, that a vast deal of time is eonsumed by it; 
and they will not he disposed to object to it whom e^jicrience has taught 
that liuman life is consideranly too long for any useful j)ur])ose, and who 
have found that, but for expedients of this kind for “ beguiling the time,’’ 
many hours would have been left at their own disposal for anIiIcIi they 
must have sought employment. Long live the Borealis and the Hob- 
blcdays of the world for relieving ns oi' tliis care! 

Continued his story, in precisely the same form, through thirteen 
names more, and then proceeded:— 

“ Well, Sir, having taken all this trouble to prevent a run upon the 
house of this ungrateful man, it was near §ight o’clock; so home I go 
and get a mouthful of breakfast. Look at my banker’s hook—find I 
have eleven-pound-two in their hands. Eleveii-pouml-tvvo as I hope to 
he saved ! Bank opens at nine, thinks I; post won’t be in till ten;— 
probably the firm will know nothing of what is going on in London till 
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then. Eleven-pound-two a great deal to me, though not much to a 
house like the Yawkins’s—I’ll go down quietly, as if I knew nothing, 
and . draw my balance,— that can’t hurt them. Go—get there at a 
quarter before nine—what do I see?—I’ll tell you what I see. I see 
Shrubsole, I see Chickney, I see Stintuni,'! see [here he recapitulated 
the whole of the two-and-thirty names he had already mentioned, ending 
with] and I see Sniggerston; all, with consternation painted on thcir^faccs, 
crowding about the door. Notwithstanding my request that they wouhl 
not press upon my friend Yawkins, there thev all were—and before me, 
too! What was the consequence? lil tell )0”- The consequence 
was, the first ten or a dozen that contrived to squeeze in were paid ; but 
that could not last, you know ; human nature couldn’t stand it: so 
after paying nearly two hundred pounds—stop ! a regular stoppage, Sir. 
1 was at the tail of the crowd; and when I saw the green door closed 
you might have knocked me down with a feather. However, at the end 
of two years, although the outstanding claims amounted to nearly a 
thousand pounds, a dividend was paid of four shillings in the pouiul: 
and now, Snargate drives his gig again, old Yawkins rides his cob, and, 
to the honour of our tow-n be it said, the Littlc-Pedlington bunk is as 
firm and sound as any in Europe. Never kept cash there since, though; 
no more bankers for me—clcven-])ound-tw'o—the sight of that green 
door—no, no-—one such fright in a man's life is enough. Ahem !” 
Here he ])aused. 

“ But,” said I, “ you have not told me the point of the story—the 
cause of Mr. Yawkins’s hatred ot you, which led you to favour me with 
these interesting details.” 

“ Dear me—no noTo I have—forgot the point. You must know, 
then, that he has alw.iys declared—murk the black ingratitude!—that 
if I had not gone running all over Little-Pcdlington, frightening his cus¬ 
tomers by telling them not to be alarmed, and thus causing them to take 
him by surprise, he needn’t have stopped paymicnt—till he thought 
best.” 

Here was another pause. Clock struck three. 

“ Three o’clock, as sure as I’m born !” exclaimed my entertaining 
acquaintance. “ Now who’d have thought that? But, as I said before, 
time does fly w’hcn one is engaged m pleasant conversation. Have not 
enjoyed so agreeable a morning for a long while. Afraid I’ve kept you 
at home, though ;—lost all your morning—eh ? —Hu! there goes Shrub- 
sole. Ahem !—the greatest bore in Eittle-Pedlington. He’ll sit with 
you for three hours, and not say a word. A man of no conversation.— 
But you are thinking about something—eh ?” 

Hobbleday right. Thinking about Sir Gabriel Gabble, a chattering 
bore, and Major Mum, a silent bore. One will sit with you tcte-d-tele 
through a long winter’s evening, as mute as if he had but just issued 
from the cave of Trophunius, and (as .Jack Bannister said of Dignuin) 
thinks he’s thinking; the other will chatter your very head off—his 
matter compounded of dull trivialities, commonplace remarks, and the 
most venerable of old-wonfan’s gossip—and calls it conversation.— 
Query 1. W^hich of the two is the least to be endured ? Query 2. Were 
you to be indicted for that you did accidentally toss them both (or any 
of the like) out at window', w hereby did ensue “ a consummation de- 
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voutly to be wished,” would not a jury of any sensible twelve of your 
countrymen return a verdict of “ Justifiable Bore-icUle ?” 

Ilobbleday rose to depart—but didn’t. Almost wished be would. 
Expressed an apprehension that I was trespassing too far upon his j)a- 
tience and good-nature by deihining him. Assured me I didn’t in the 
least. Sorry, indeed, to leave me; but it was near his dinner-time. 
Slowly^drew' on one glove, smoothing each finger separately with the. 
other hand. Drew on the other glove with (as the French say) Ic memo 
jeu. Deliberately took up his liat, looked into the crown of it, and 
Avhistlcd part of a tune. Reiterated bis regrets that T didn’t play the 
llutc ; and repeated his assurance that 1 should find it a very great com¬ 
fort. Made a move—(“ At last,” thought 1)—but not towards the door. 
Ilis move, like a knight’s at chess, brought him, by a zigzag, only into 
another comer. Made the circuit of the room, read all the cards and 
advertisements that were lianging against the walls, whistling all the time. 

“ Well, now—go I must. Sorry to leave you, /or the j)rcscnl.'^ 

Can’t account I’or it; but, on hearing these three words, you might 
■—(to use Hobbleday’s own expression)—you might have knocked rnc 
down with a feather. 

“ By-the-bye, promised to take you to see my dear friend Rummins’s 
museum on a jjWro/c day. Can’t to-morrow. Thursday, I’m engaged. 
Let me see;—aye, I’ll send you a letter of introduction to him—’twill 
be the same thing—he’ll do anyt!)ing to oblige me. Now, remember; 
anything I can do to be agreeable to you whilst you stay in our ])lace— 
command me. Sorry our little dinner-party can’t take place this time ; 
but when you come again to Little-Pedlington—remember—come you 
must—positively won’t take No for an answer. Everybody knows little 

Jack Hobblcday,—always willing to—always anxious to-good bye— 

see you at Hoppy’s public breakfast to-morrow—good-bye.” 

Really he is an obliging creature; and not to avail myself of his 
])rolTered civilities wouW be an otFence. Strolled out—(four o’clock, 
and the thermometer at 82°)—and found the town deserted. Informed 
it was the fashionable <lay for walking to Snapshank Hill to sec the 
view—only nine miles distant. How unfortunate am I that Hobbleday 
didn’t acquaint me with this ! for (with a tolerable telescope) one may 
look back and see the spire of Little-Pedlington church—the chief pur¬ 
pose of the pilgrimage. Approached a window wherein were exhibited 
several profiles in black, and a notice that “ Likenesses are taken in 
this manner, at only one shilling each, in one rninvte.'* There was a 
full-length of Hobblcday—no mistakiug it—and of Mrs. Shanks, the 
confectioner; and of Miss Tidmarsh, with her poodle; and of many 
others, the originals of which I knew' not, but all unquestionable like¬ 
nesses, no doubt; for the works before me were Daubson’s. Recol¬ 
lected his “ all-but-breathing Grenadier;” recollected, too, Jubb’s noble 
apostrophe to him,— 

“ Stand forth, my Daubson, matchless and alone!” 

and instantly resolved to sit to him for a black profile. 

My request to see Mr. Daubson was answered by a little girl, seated 
at a little table, and employed in preparing the ha})py canvass destined 
to receive immortality from the hand of the great artist: in other wordp, 
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she was cutting up a sheet of drawing-card into squares of different 
sizes. 

“ Mr, Dauhson can’t possibly be disturbed just yet, Sir,” said she, 
with an air of importance befitting the occasion; “he is particularly 
engaged with a sitter.” • 

“ Then,” replied I, “ I will call again in an hour or two, or to-mor¬ 
row, or the next day.” 

“ But,” continued she, (not noticing what I said,) “ if you "^tMll take 
a seat. Sir, for half a minute or so, he will see you. The lady has been 
with him nearly a minute already !” 

Kecollected Dauhson’s expeditious method of handing down to pos¬ 
terity his mementos of the worthies of his own time— ' perpetuating ” 
is, I believe, the word I ought to use. And this word reminds me of 
an untoward circuinstanee which occurred (not in Jjittle-Pedlington, 
but at another equally well-known ])lace—Paris) upon the occasion of 
a Welsh friend requesting me to take him to the studio of the Chevalier 

(1-, (unquestionably the best portrait-painter in France,) whose 

works he expressed a great desire to see. '^riie name of the party intro¬ 
duced, winch was well known, woidd have been a snflieicnt jiassporl to 
the Clievalier, even had it not been countersigned by me, and he was 
received with tlattering attention ; the jiainter himself conducting him 
through the studio, and carefully exhibiting to him his choicest ^iroduc- 
tions. Ilis portraits weie of high merit as works of art, yet I must admit, 
he had not been fortunate in bis originals, who certainly liad not furnished 
his pencil with the most beautiful specimens of the “ human face divine.” 
My friend examined th(‘ ])ictures with great minuteness, but made no re¬ 
mark, although the Chevalier understood English ])cifcctly well. Having 
completed the roynQi nutnur <h> la chamhre^ the painter, whose vanity was 
scarcely less than his politeness, turned towards his visiter with an evi¬ 
dent, and no unnatural, expectation of some complimentary observation. 
The latter, having given one last and general glance round the room, 
exclaimed,— ^'’Monsieur U’ Chevalier —what dexilish infatuation can 
induce jieople to desire to perpetfcate their d-’d ugly faces !— Mon¬ 

sieur le Chevalier, 1 wdsh you good morning.” 

Resolved that the recollection of this anecdote should not be lost 
upon me on the present occasion. 

Ushered into the presence of the great artist. As it usually happens 
with one’s preconceived notions of the personal appearance of eminent 
people, mine, with respect to Dauhson, turned out to be all wTong. In 
the portrait of Michael Angffo you read of the severity and stern vigour 
of his works ; of tenderness, elegance, and delicacy in Raphael’s ; in 
Rembrandt’s, of his coarseness as well as of his strength; inVandyck’s, 
of refinement; in all, of intellectual power. But I must own that, in 
Daubson, 1 perceived nothing indicative of the creator of tlie “ Gre¬ 
nadier.” Were I, houev'cr, to attempt to convey by a single word a 
general notion of his ajipcarance, I should say it is infrresting. To 
descend to particulars:—He is considerably below the middle height; 
his figure is slim, except towards the lower part of the waistcoat, where 
it is protuberant; his arms are long, and his knees have a tendency to 
approach each other; face small, sharp, and pointed ; complexion of a 
bilious hue, the effect, doubtless, of deep study; small grey eyes; bushy, 
black eyebrows; and head destitute of hair, except at the hinder part, 
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where the few stragglers are collected and bound together pigtail-wise. 
Dress :—coat of brown fustian j waistcoat, stockings, and smalls, black ; 
silk neckerchief, black; and, I had almost added, black shirt, liut that 
I sliould hardly be warranted in declaring on this point upon the small 
specimen exhibited. Manners,language and address, simple and unaf¬ 
fected; and in these you ai once recognized the Genius. —Ha\ing told 
him, in reply to his question whether I came to be “ done,” that I had 
come foT^that purpose, he (disdaining the jargon common to your Lon¬ 
don artists, about “ Kitcats,” and “ whole-lengths,’’ and “ Dishop’s 
half-lengtlis,” and “ thrce-([uarters,” and so fortli,) came at once to the 
jKiint, saying— 

“ Do )'ou wish to be taken short—or long. Mister ?” 

'rold him I should prefer being taken short. 

“ Tlicn get up and sit down, if you please, Mister.” 

Unable to reconcile these seemingly contradictory directions, till he 
pointed to a narrow, high-backed chair, placed on a platform eh'vate.d a 
few inches above the floor. By the side of the chair wa.s a machine of 
cuiious construction, from whicli ])roceeded a long wire.—Mounted, and 
took my seat. 

“ Now, Mister, please to look at that,” said Daubson; at the same 
time pointing to a Dutch cuckoo-clock which hung in a corner of the 
room. “ Twenty-four minutes and a-half past four. Head .shddiu 
Mister.” 

lie then slowly drew the wire I have mentioned over my head, and 
down my nose and chin; and having so done, c.xclaimed, “ There, 
IMister, nnuj look at the clock—twenty-y/cc minutes and a-half. What 
do you think of tluit 

What could I think, indeed ? or what could ! do hut utter an excla¬ 


mation of astonishment! In that inconceivably short time liad the 
“ great Daubson ” produced, in jirofile, a perfect outhiu* of my bu*, w'ifix 
the head thrown hack, and the nose interestingly peikcd up in the air. 
“ Such,” might Hoppy well e.xclaim, “ such are the wonders of art!” 

“ Now, iMislcr, while I’m giving tlje finishing touches to the picture, 
—that is to say, filling up the outline with f n^y-ink,—I wish you’d just 
blue the goodness to give me your candid opinion of my works here. 
Dut no flattery, Mister;—tell me what you really think. I like to lie 
told pf my faults; I turn it to account; I improve by it.” 

Looked at the profiles hanging about the room. Said of them, seve¬ 


rally, “ Beautiful!”—“ 


Charming !”—“ Exquisite !”—“ Divine !” 


“ So, so. Mister,” said Daubson, rising, “ I’ve found you out: you 
arc an artist.” 


“ I assure you, Sir,” said 1, “ you arc mistaken. I am sorry I cannot 
boast of being a member of tliat distinguished profession.” 

“ You can’t deceive me, Mister. Nobody, excepting one of u.s, can 
know so much about art as you do. Your opinions are so just, it can’t 
be otherwise. But these arc trifles not worth speaking of— flimigh they 
may be very well in their way, Mister—and though, without vanity, I 
may say I don’t know the man that can beat them. But wimt think 
you of my great work — my ‘ Grenadier,’ Mister ? Now', without 
flattery.” 

Encouraged by praise’ of ray connoisscurship, and from so high a 
quarter, I talked boldly, as a connoisseur ought to do; not forgetting to 
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make a liberal upc of those terms, by the employment of which one 
who knows little may acquire a reputation for connoisseurship amongst 
those who know less : and concluding (like the last discharge of rockets 
at Vauxhall) by letting off all rny favourite terms at once—“ Mr. 
Danbson,” said I, “ I assure you, that fjr design, composition, drawing, 
and colour,—for middle-distance, foreground, background, cMaro-scuro, 
tone, fore-shortening, and light and shade,—for breadth,depth, harmony, 
perspective, pencilling, and finish,—I liavc seen nothing in Little-l’ed- 
lington that would endure a moment’s conqiarison w'ith it.” 

“ Where could you have got your knowledge of art, your fine taste, 
your sound judgment, if you are not an artist ? 1 wish I could have 

the advantage of your opinion now and then—so correct in all respects— 
I am sure I should profit by it. Mister.—Now—there is your portrait; 
as like you as one ])ea is to another. Mister.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ it is' like; but isn’t the head thrown ratlicr too much 
backwards ?” 

Daubson’s countenance fell. “ Too much backwards ! Why, Mister, 
how w'ould you have the head ?” 

“ !My objection goes simply to this, Mr. Daubson. It seems to me 
that, by throwing the head into that position-” 

“ Seems to you. Mister! I think I, as a professional artist, ought to 
know hest. But that is the curse of our profession : people come to us, 
and w'ould teach us what to do.” 

“ Yon asked me for ii candid ojiinion, Sir j otherwise I should not 
have presumed to-” 

Yes, Mister, 1 did ask yon for a candid opinion ; and so long as you 
talked like a sensible man, I listened to you. But when you talk to a 
professional man up.m a subject he, naturally, must be best acquainted 
with-^^Baekwards, indeed ! I never placed a head hotter in all my 
life I” 

Reflecting that Daubson, “ as a professional man,” must, conse¬ 
quently, be infallible, I withdrew my objection, and changed the subject. 

“ IIow is it, Sir,” said I, “ tliSt so eminent an artist as you is not a 
member of the Royal Academy ?’* 

“ D—n the Royal Academy!” exclaimed he, his yellow face turning 
blue: “ D—n the Royal Academy! they shall never see me amongst 
such a set. No, Mister; I have thrown down the gauntlet and defied 
them. When they refused to exhibit my ‘Grenadier,’ I made tip my 
mind never to send them another work of mine; Mister; never to 
countenance them in anyway: and 1 have kept my resolution. No, 
Mister; they repent their treatment of me, but it is too late; Daubson 
is unappeasable: they may fret their hearts out, but they shall never 
see a picture of mine again. Why, Mister, it is only last year that a 
friend of mine —icithovt my kncACledge '— sent them one of my pictures, 
and they rejected it. They knew well enough whose it was. But I 
considered that ns the greatest comjdiment ever paid me,—^it show«^J, 
they were afraid of the competition. D—n ’em ! if they did but know 
how much I despise ’en^ ! I never bestow a thought upon ’em; not I, 
Mister, But that den must be broken up;—there will be no high art 
in England whilst that cx^ists. Intrigue! cabal! It is notorious that 
they never exhibit any man’s pictures unless he happens to have R.A. 
tacked to liis name. It is notorious that they pay live thousand a-year 
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to the ‘ Times * for praising their works and not noticing mine. D—n 
'em! what a thorough contempt I feel for ’em ! 1 can imagine them 

at their dinners, which cost them thousands a-yeur;—there tlicy are, 
Phillips, and Shee, and Pickersgill, and Wilkie, laying their heads 
together to oppose me ! But whlcli of ihem can paint a ‘ Grenadier ?’ 
U—n ’em! they are one mass ef envy and uncharitablcness, that I can 
tell you, Mister.” 

“ Happily, Mr. Daubson,” said I, “ those vices scarcely exist in 
Li ttl c-?fed lin gton. ’ ’ 

“ Unheard of, Mister. I don’t envy (hem —I envy no man—on the 
contrary, I’m always ready to lend a hand to ])ush on any rising talent 
that comes forward;—though, to be sure. I’ll allow no man to take 
])roflles in Little-l’edlington whilst I live. That’s self prcaorvution. 
But tliey—! they’d destroy me if t[iey could. But, bad as some of them 
arc, the worst are those envious fellows, Turner and Stauiield. They 
have done their utmost to crush me, but they have not succeeded. Why, 
Mister, last summer I began to do a little in the landscape w'ay. No 
sooner were mv views of the Crescent and of Littlc-Pedliugton Church 
mentioned in our newspaper, than down comes a man from Ijoudon with 
a camera-ohscura to oppose me! Who was at tlie bottom of that 

Who sent him? Why, tliey did, to be sure. The envious--! But T 

ilidn’t rest till I got him out of the town ; so that scheme failed. No, 
no, Mister; they’ll not get me amongst them in their d—d Academy,—■ 
at least, not whilst they go on in their present style. But lot them look 
to it;—let them take care how they treat me for the future ;—let them 
do their duty by me—they know what J mean-- -or they may bring the 
‘ Little-Pediingtoni Weekly Observer’ about their cats For my own 
part 1 never condescend to hestow a thought ujxm them! I)—n ’em ! 
if they did but know the contempt I feel for them !” 

Here another sitter was announced ; so I received my portra^ from 
the li.inds of the great artist, paid my shilling, and depaitcd. “ So then,” 
thought I, “ geiims, even a Daubson’s, is not secure from the effeets of 
envy and persecution (re&l or imaginary) even in Little-Pedlington !” 

Six o'clock .—Returned to mine inn. In the course of the evening 
received a note from Ilohbleday, inclosing sealed letters to llumimns 
and .Juhb. 

“ Dear Sir,—Sorry cannot have pleasure of accompanying you to my 
dear friend Rummins, neither to my wortliy friend Jubb. Send letter.'* 
of introduction,—spoke in wannesl terms,—all you can desire. .Sorry 
shan’t see you to dine with me this time,—next time you must,—uo 
denial. Believe me, niy dear Sir, your most truly uirectioiialc friend, 

“ .John Hommi'DAV. 

“ P.S. Do think of my advice about flute,— do turn your mind to it 
—w'ill find it a great comfort.” 

Will not believe otherwise than that Ilobbleday is a warm-hearted, 
sincere little fellow. 

To-morrow to Iloppy’s public hrejikfast, where I shall meet all the 
beauty and fashion of Littlc-Pedlington. Afterwards with my letters 
to Rummins and Jubb. With such warm introductions from fheir friend 
Ilobbleday what a reception do I anticipate ! 

P*. 


(To be continued.) 
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SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 

OI,D GKANNY. 

« 

“Whist! Mauiice, whist!—siiid don’t gainsay lier. What she 
thinks, you know, is as good as a law with iis all; — and that’s enough 
about it-” 

“ A law IS it, Anty ?” repeated Maurice. “ It may he a law to you, 
if you choose to make a fool of yourself, hut it wdl he no law to me.'’ 

“ For God’s sake, Maurice,” exclaimed the girl, “ don’t go on so; 
you know she’s charmed.” 

“Charmed!” he again repeated, in tic true Irish fashion; — 
“ Charmed!—ay, as much as the black slug ti.at lives on and lies in 
the dew. As much as the frog that croaks in the meadows; as much, 
Auty, as the raven which I could bring down with your brother Luke’s 
ash-bow!” 

“ Hut, any way, it’s only waiting till after Holly-eve, and that’s not 
long. All she says is, wait till after that;—and indeed, Maurice—in¬ 
deed, I cannot gainsay her.” 

“ And you— j/oj/, Anty Doyne, tell me ;—you! after our keeping 
company for nearly two years;—yon say that, because your croaking 
OM) GiiANNY says w'C must not marry until Holly-eve is [)ast, though 
you were promise-bound to me hel’ore then if tilings answered— 
nay, that because she takes this wdiim in her head, you’ll he otf !” 

“ No, Maurice—no,” replied the girl; “ I sware to the Virgin, in 
the beams of this blessed moon which is now sliiiiing on /wl/i our heads, 
that in death, oi—oh, Maui Ice—even in disgrace, I would he your 
wife, 4 >r go as I am to my green grave;—but to wait a little while— 
only a little while—to do lier bidding—surely it’s no great thing for her 
to expect? And she that has been 7/iort' than a mother to me ever 
since 1 lost my own.” 

“ Sujiposc she was to foihid it -out-and-out ?” 

“ She would not do that.” 

“ Why ?” 

Hecause her word is given, that when once Holly-eve is passed, she 
will bless—not ban.” 

“ I tell you what, Anty ; take me now—or give me up, up intirely. 
i’m too proud to wait on the bidding of an old woman, whatever I might 
do on the bidding of a young one.” 

“ If it comes to that, Maurice, perhaps you’d rather it was so ; and 
I’m certain that I nev. mean to keep any boy to his promise if his 
mind is against it.” Anty Uoyne drew herself up to more than her usual 
height, though her heart beat, and her cheek crimsoned from agitation. 

“ Anty, it seems mighty easy with you !” 

“ Maurice, it was you spoke of it first; aitd that man’s not breath¬ 
ing who should speak twice to me of such a thing. I’m ready,” she 
continued,—“ quite ready to return your token, and break all off.’’ 

While she spoke, she tugged hard to draw a ring from her rosy 
finger, and at last having accomplished lier intention, she held the 
simple (Vamour towards her lover, 
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" Why don’t you take it, Mister Maurice— it will fit Jane Lemon, or 
Kate Ijcslie, or any other girl, as well as me;—and if I had known 
your mind before, I'd have burnt it—drowned it—lram])h;d on it— 
}>'ooner than have suffered myself to wear it an hour—a single minute. 
Why don’t you take the ring, Maurice?” 

Anty Doyne had talked li^ftelf into a passion ; and, truth to say, 
there is no young lady who would not have felt hurt at the. insinuation 
which her lover’s speech conveyed. Angiy though she certainly was, 
Mainicl^ thought lic had never seen her look so lovely as she did at Ih'al 
instant; her calm and gentle nature was seldom roused to anUhing 
like wrath, and it lent an animation to her placid featvires whieli im¬ 
proved their expression for the time being. Mainu', like all young men 
—particulaily young fri'ih men- -had a vast opinion of his own powers of 
fascination, and though he loved Auty with all the impt’tuosity of 
youthful passion, lie loved to exercise a [lower which many consider 
purely feminine—the power of tormenting. lie knew she doated on 
her grandmother, who was the .Sdiyl of the neiuhhnnrhood, and, to con¬ 
fess the truth, he w'as not a little jealous of the influence she possessed 
over the mind of his betrothed. 

“ And so—that’s the end of your love, Anty, that you’d give me u[i 
for vour grandmother ?” 

Ami while he spoke he could not avoid smiling at the alisurdity of lii.s 
imjuiry. Anty saw the smile upon Ins h]i, and it angered her th<* 
more. She fell that she could not give utterance to her feelings, and, 
with singular prudence, slie remained silent, still holding tlie ring 
towards him. 

“ And yon want to turn me over to Jane raimoii? —who’s on the 
world since holly is green ; or to Kate Leslie, whose eyes were set wrong 
in her head?—I’m obliged to yon, Aiily !” 

“ Take the ling, Maurice !” she, e.xclaiuu'd again. 

“ Why, then—maybe [ will—liiit if I do, it’s only to give it to hack 
you, Anty ; for when I [lut that ring on your finger I kissed you foi 
tin* first--hut, [ileasc God, not for the last lime.” 

“ If you don’t take it,” said Anty,* rejoicing in her strength, whicli 
returned with her lover’s lastwoids, “ If you don’t take it. I’ll drop it 
into the very middle of tlie fairy round in the next field, and then none 
hut the true-hearted will have, jiowcr to pick it iiji.” 

“ You’ll do no such thing ! ” exclaimed a voice from the hollow of a 
blasted elm, the fragments of whoso hranches liad overshadowed their 
meetings on more occasions than one, “ Jlright gold is not to he thrown 
as a temptation on fairy ground. Cfive me the ring, and let both of you 
remember that a troth present or a troth [flight is not to he cast away 
like the feather from a wild liird’s wing.” 

The person who thus spoke was a worn shrivelled woman, thin and 
erect, whose figure at an earlier jieriod of life must have been impo.«ing, 
for even at the advanced age of seventy-six she carried herself with a 
dignity that made all the children in the neighbourhood look on “ Old 
Granny” with respect. Her character was in keeping with her carriage, 
and her carriage witli her character; the one was exactly suited to the 
other, and in neither would the least change have been an advantage. 

Margaret Doyiie (for even in Ireland, where they delight in nick¬ 
names, and pet names, and all names except the right one, tlie dame- 
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like courtly name of Margaret had never been reduced to the diminutive 
of Peggy or Peg), Margaret Doyne was, sis I have already said, the 
Sibyl of the neighbourhood ; but she was still more—poor herself, she 
was nevertheless the benefactress of the very poor. Often she used to 
say, when consulted by the peasants, “ Ah then! sure i have nothing 
to give but the kind word ! ” But the kind w’ord ’* is much, when 
beatow'ed in due season ; and it would he difficult to determine wdiether, 
amongst the simple people who resided in her neighbourhood, she Avas 
most valued for her wisdom or good-nature. In England, sh< would 
have been esteemed a “ Avorthy damein Ireland, the superstitious 
feelings of the people magnified her into something more. She cer¬ 
tainly di<l meddle with channs and jffiiIters—saAv fate and fortunes in 
the stormy grounds of a tea-cup—and mierprctcd dreams—in a manner 
which none but those Avell acquainted Avith th^' circumstances, hope.s, 
and fears of the dreamers could interpret. I beiieve that when her 
intellect was in its full strength and power, she laughed at those who 
relied upon her promises and prophecies; but latterly she believed in 
them herself—her kindliness outlived her Avisdom, and it Avas observed 
that as Old Granny grew older, she grew more mysterious, and more 
celebrated as a soothsayer. She had been brought up by a family of 
distinction, and the good-breeding acquired by coming (during her early 
days) constantly in contact with her sujieriors, gave her manner and 
Conversation a tone infinitely above her associates, or rather, I should 
say, her neighbours, for the only person she was intimate with Avas her 
grandchild. Anty Doyne’s mother died Avhilc giving her birth, and her 
father Avas drowned at sea a fcAv w’ecks after ; thus the helpless infant 
Avas thrown completely on the benevolence and care of “ Old Granny,” 
who soon prided herself on the beauty, ay, and the cleverness of her 
darling. 

The old and young are aKvays more attached than the young and 
middle-aged, and I doubt if Anty could have bestowed half the devotion 
on her mother A\bich she oftcred spontaneously to her venerable gran- 
dame. 

Maurice had never been inclined to pay the respect to her behests 
Avhich Avcrc the Avilling tributes of Anty’s heart, though in her presence 
he had seldom the courage to assert even a difference of opinion; he 
saw “ Old Granny” drop the ring into the recesses of her black satin 
thread-case, and could not bring himself to remonstrate until the old 
lady was about to deposit it—treasure and all—in her capacious pocket. 

“It Avasn’t hers. Granny, to throw uAvay,” he murmured at last, 
“ and it’s too bad to be thwarted by both.” 

“ Ay,” she said, “ by a croaking old Avoman, Mister Maurice?” 

“ Well, Granny,” he exclaimed, “ listeners never hear good of them¬ 
selves—not that 1 mean that to you.” 

“ Nor you didn’t compare me to a black slug—nor a frog—nor a 
raven—eh, Maurice?” 

“ I dv» not want nor wish to deny my words. Granny,” he replied 
sulkily ; “ but you well know how Anty and I have been long promised 
to each other.” 

“ Ay, Maurice, 1 do, I do; and I know that when we want to use the 
wisdom of the wise avc honour it, if—mind my Avords, young man—if 
it agrees with our own; but if it docs not, we throw it to the dogs, and 
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curse the lips that spoke it. You think it long to wait till Holly-eve, 
and you think that after that you will have nothing left to wish for. 
Hope often digs its own grave with the spade of indiscretion ; but I tell 
you, I would rather dig her grave than sec lier your wife before then. 
The first week in November will bring you, Maurice Grey, either a 
cross or a crown, and though she wdl have my leave and blessing to 
share the one, I jiray God that my darling may not die by the other.*' 

“ Die!” exclaimed both young people at once. 

“ Ay: deatli will come sooner tlian you look for, any of you; the 
thunder growls in the heaiens—it gathers before it breaks—and those 
who are Avanied should bi'.vare of the bolt.’* 

“ Oh Granny, don’t lie fostering the trouble on ns bcfoic our time,” 
exclaimed Maurice*, endcaviiniing to shake olf the terror her words in¬ 
spired, “ sure wt’ 11 bear sorrow together, and two can support it better 
than one.” 

“ It’s thoughts like tlicui that send many a one. to the priest’s knee 
before their time,” replied the old woman ; “ hut wait till the day I have 
said is past, and when temptation is strongest on you, Maurice, think 
of Anty Doync and Hollif~ri r 

She placed her staff firmly on the earth, and was proceeding on her 
way towards the cottage, wlieii Maurice called nut, “ The ring, Granny, 
give her the ring, any how ; do not keep-it from her.” 

“ Ah, ah !*’ slie said; “ love, Maurice, w'as never bound by gold— 
you sluill give It her when llully-eve js jiast.” 

Old Granny’s dwelling was swept and garnished with no ordinary 
care on tlie nigliL of llie festiial to which she bad so earnestly alluded. 
During the tunc tliat interveiK'd between the eoinmeiieement of my 
sketch, and of the period I now ariive at, Maurice and Auty had 
been together even iiime than ii-jual. Old Granny, latterly, spent a 
good many liouis of eaeli day in wanderiiig along the wild sea-shore 
near to wliich her dwelling was situated. 1 liclieve 1 had forgotten to 
mention that Maurice’s trade was that of a ship-carpenter; he was 
considered e.xceciliiiglv intelligent, and (f.u* an Irishman) a ([uic/t 
worknuiii, Giaiiny fanned a'uimt acvcii acres of land—she held the 
farm for a nominal real; and, thrifty as well as wise, Auty was regarded 
by her companions asu heiress of no small pretensions. ,Shc took much 
jdeasiire in adorning their clay-lloored sitting-room, and the young 
jjeople of the neiglihonrliood always tlnmght their annual spells worked 
better in Old Graunv’s cottage than in any residence for ten miles 
round. The w'iud howled without—the rain poured—but “ the buys and 
girls” within lieeded neither. “ The crackling faggot” blazed upon the 
hearth—the piiier blew his most discordant, and yet animaliiig music— 
crossed sticks, an apple upon one cud, and a candle on the other, were 
suspended from the ceding, and whirled round and round—while many 
a wide month extended its dimensions to “ snap” the fleeting apple, 
and, instead of the expected jirize, caught the moving light to tlie 
manifest amiiseinent of the throng. Others w*erc engaged m pouring 
boiling lead through tlio handle of a key into cold w'atcr, and reading 
their destinies in its various fonns. Some bent anxiously over the 
hearth, to note which nuts jumped, and w'hicfi remained stationary with 
their partners. 

“Jane Cahil! look at Jane Caliil’a sweetheart,” exclaimed one, 
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“ he’s burnt as black as a crow by her side; tliere, that nut in the 
corner—what & study* pair ! well, tliere’s no fun in such sludvness, and 
that’s my objection to matrimony.” “ fiook, look at Mary Flyii ! well, 
she bates Banagher, any how, at cover the hnc.kle—there’s a lling, that’s 
the fifth boy she’s done over lo-mght at tlie dunce.” 

‘‘ Anty Uoyne, look at your little catcv-consin Mary, stealing in witii 
a bundle of ivy leaves—’deed and ’deed f think she liad better leave; the 
ivy leaves alone, for they’re too true for a juke. I never found them 
wrong ill telling a death—God save us !” yVud thi' sj»ea,ker eiosjed her¬ 
self devoutly, for the trial hy ivy is regarded in soine jiarls of 1 reland us 
a fearful spell. 

“ July James has her a])rou full of hemp-seed,” shouted a hoy, 
whose merry laugh had freijueutly resouinh d ihiough tlie ehamher. 
“ Now tell the truth, .Iulv ; how often h .ve vou su that in the lone 
churchyard during your lifetimi; ? — 

‘ Hemp-seed, hemp-seed here T sow, • 

He that is my true love, come alter me and mow.' 

Ah, July, my darlint, you’ve he.en sowing li-inji-sced ihe.-ie thirty years, 
and sorra a mower ever tended youi heels yet!” 

While the laugh, the sport, and ihe p st were bandied aiiout with 
careless and noisy hihuity hy tin; voung and tin; tiionghtl 'ss, tin; tabli; 
at the further end of tlie room, e,o,.'ie(l as it was i)\ pipes, to'naeeo, 
snuff, bottles of whisky, gl.isscs, a-nl w lo h-n u,owas surrounded 
by the elders of the peojile, loud and e.neiu -la.’ ni ilnar ji ihties as need 
be. One read passages from a “ lilnual” [lap.'r, and then all talked 
together as to their import. As tin; night, waxed old, their eaiergy 
increased, and their reason declined. Tliey eontradieted --ipiarrelled— 
then embraced—then contradicted, and ipiarrelled again. TJie dancers 
and fortune-seekers, however, were in no di'gree disturbed hy tin; tuinnlt, 
but pursued their sjiorts unheeding, and unheeded hy, the jioliticians of 
the table. 

“ Meg Turner has just picked such a iicauti.'nl caunan out of the 
water. Meg, as .sure as Cashel is limit on a rack you’ll have a soldier,” 
exclaimed a sly-looking rural wa^, whose Inight ey s (hinced with 
mischief. 

“ Ale a soldier!” replied Meg, who, il’ Anty was tlic heiress, was 
considered the beauty of the conntiy.—(Uy the way, tin; Tiisli peasantry 
estimate the beauty of women Mimcwliat as they do that of llieir pigs— hy 
their size. 1 hear them (amstantly say, “ God idess her! she’s a fine 
woman —a hig woman! It’s she Unit has the good, wholesome flesh on 
her bones ! Thirteen stone won’t I'.n nsr her ! Kind for lier ! Sure, all 
her people t were fine portly men and women -none of your poor starreil 
craythurs; but every one of them hig and irliHr, like ilie rale gentry.”) 

To return to Meg. She twisted lier pretty n )s<; m great wrath, and 
repeated—“ Me marry a soldier, indeed 1 I dal not think you’d eoeii 
the likes of that to me. Take up with a soldier !” 

“ Why thin, Meg,” observed a neighbour, whose son was a soldier, 
“ you’re like a tall tree beat down hy a storm—mine liigli than wise. 
Sure the young lady at the Hook is married to a soldier.” 

” I wonder at your ignorance,” icphed Meg, ‘‘ to say my lady above 
there is married to a soldier. A soldier, iude.ed! —a ma jor, if you please, 
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Ma’am. No, not he; he’s a born gentleman. A soldier! I can’t but 
wonder at your ignorance !” 

Those who knew better than Meg Imighed loudly ; and at last, 
half crying, she snatched the cannon from those who were e.x.aniining 
it, and declaring that it was “ ]un of goold,” and not an emblem of 
«leatructi(jn, called loudly for “ Old (xranny ” to decide in her favour. 

The old woman had been for some time employed in an inner room, 
tossing V-'iip® •*^**^^ casti'ig nativities, aftcT a fashion of her own; but 
now she was nowlu're to !>c found,—it was in vain they sought her— 
she was not in the house. Why was it also that Anty—z\nty, the 
heroine (»f the evening, “ the [aide of the country,” “ the Lily of Bally 
.Moyle,”—names given her by tlio respeci and affcetijii which her 
modest and gentle loveliness e\cited,—why was it tliat Aniy Ditync had 
not joiinal in a rt'el oi a jig for nearly an hom ? During the, early }>UTt 
of the evening slu' had tlaneed willi her lover; and it wais observi'd hy 
inori' than one that never liad either appeared so happy. Their ])ro- 
balion was nearly over ; she had even ventured to return, in the least 
po'.sible tleg’iee, the ardent pressure «)f his hand. Boor Anty !—what 
a blessed thing it is for friends, as well as lovers, that the Almighty 
lias eloserl the, gales of futurity to them and to ns all! 

‘‘ Anty won’t dance any more to-night, hccausir Maurice is not h«‘re,” 
whispered ou<’ giilto another ; and then came the impiiiy—“ Wliere is 
Mauriee?” Tliis ipiestion no one appeared able to re[)ly to;—Afaurice 
could not be found—liad not been seen ; hut, yes —the piper said, tliat 
while M.uiriee was iu the, act of desiring him to strike uj) “ The Boys 
ot Linn,” he heaid uvoiet; distinctly call him; and he allirmed that the 
voiec came from without. Nobody, however, believed the piper, who 
was known to have been half tipsy during three successive days, a fact 
easily accounted for, as he had attended three “ herrins,” from which, 
unhappily, no iiiper, and not a great miniy rrishmen, return sober. By 
degrees the news that neither Old Granny nor Maurice could he found 
spread amongst the asscsnhly; and though at lirst the people jested 
upon their disapiie.arance, told Anty timt her grandmother had run off 
vvilh her lover, and that they should all expect to he, asked to the wed¬ 
ding, and indulged in v.uionrs rural witticisms, sldl, as the hours drew 
towards midnight, they became alarmed at their absence. One declared 
that Old (Tr.itiny liad not been herself the whole evi'iiing; another that 
she had been seen more than once looking from the window towards the 
ocean, as if she expei-ted the arrival or passing of a vessel. The, politi¬ 
cians either slept soundly under the table, or staggered towards their 
homes; the. pijier pillowed his head upon liis pipes, and “ made strange 
music” of another kind ; hut the young companions of Anty Doyrie, 
both men and maids, resolved to remain with her till morning, and then 
scour the country in search of the fugitives. One or two old grey¬ 
headed fathers, who had not drunk freely, remained also, and before the 
hour of one ehinied from the clock of the neighbouring hall, every out¬ 
house and hagyard was examined in vain. Anty’s cheek had grown 
deadly white, and her lips quivered. As time ])as8e(l, her eonqianioua 
endeavoured to divert her attention, and dispel her anxiety; and she 
would listen to them and smile,—and Ihen, more qiiickiy than my 
words are written, relapse into herself, while the convulsive twitchings 
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of her features, and the incessant motion of her fingers, showed how 
much she suffered. 

“ Keep up your spirits, my lily,” said one vencrahlc man ; “ sure 
there’s no accounting for Old Granny’s doings—maybe she’s oft’ to 
gather flowers, or herbs, at the cliarmed hours. Who ever thought of 
minding her ?” ' 

“But Maurice — Maurice!” murmured poor Auty, her feelings 
forcing her to acknowledge an interest which at any other time her 
maiden modesty would have compelled her to dissemble. 

“ Maybe she's taken him for a safeguard,” continued the comforter ; 

there’s sometimes wild doings along the coast, and she might not 
like to go as a lone woman dow'u the glen wiier*' the rag-woit, gromul- 
ivy, and more whose names I forget grow most ])U.r‘v.” 

“ Who ever thought of harming Gianny ?” replied tljL maiden. Those 
who never honoured God nor feared Satan liave bought her charms as 
a safety, and she might walk through sin and muider w ithout sufl'ering; 
—who ever thought of luiriuing Granny!”’ 

She had hardly finished her sentence, when the house-dog barked, 
and steps sounded from without. Seveial ran to the duoi, hut Anty’s 
feelings so overcame her, that slie hung to the dresser, unable to move 
or speak ; in an instant a mingled crowd of the water-gn.ud and soldiers 
belonging to a detachment (juartered at a neighbouring foit filled the 
cottage, and those who entered last boie upon a lude hiei formed by their 
crossed arms the muidered body of “ Old Gianny.” .\s they placed her 
remains upon the very table which her hospitalde hands had spread hut a 
few hours before for the eiiteitammeiil of her friends, there was a dead 
silence,—the awful silence of extreme horror ;—those who had lemaincd 
with Auty appeared paralyzed. One of tlie soldieis rolled a cloth to 
support the white head whose hairs weie clotted w'ith gore, which had iiol 
ceased to flow ; and the sight of the trickling hlooil lecullcd Auty to her 
senses, while it told her of the extent and leahty ol' her bereavement: 
her scream—loud, shrill, and tenible—startled every cieature withm 
hearing; it w'as so wild and so ]u-olongcd. She tluew herself upon the 
body, where she lay, as inanimate and as unconscious as the clay 
she pres.sed. Then came the iiuestions, brief hut canic.d,—the who? 
—the when i’—-the where i’—Who did the murder? The soldiers and 
water-guards separated so as to show a group of bouml and fettered men 
whom they hud thrust into a comer—thefoiemostof them was Maurick 
Grky ! 

“ Now the great God of heaven guard us 1” exclaimed one of Anty'.s 
aged friends, advancing towards him. “ It is an awful night, and an 
awful time,—and there’s ma y a charm and many a change over the 
earth w'hich poor mortals can’t uiidcistand: hut if you he iMaurice 
Grey,—the Maurice Grey whom I nursed many a winter’s niglit upon 
iny knee, and whom that murdered craythur loved next to the girl now' 
stiffening by her side,—.speak, and say you had no hand in this !” 

With a sudden and mighty eflort the young man burst asunder the 
ropes with whicli his hands were tied, and before the guards could 
impede his progress, he tltrcw himself upon his knees beside the body ; 
flinging his arms upwards, he clenched his hands together; and the voice 
in which he spoke, tliongli at first hoarse and thick, was perfectly 
audible: not a word was lost; 
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“ IVlay the God \^'ho hears me rain down his eternal curses on my 
head if I alter, or change, one word of liis holy truth this night! but you, 
Anty,—Anty, darlint! you must hear me, too. Waken, Auty ! my heart’s 
jewel! my heart’s blood, waken!—as you hope to see heaven!’’ he ex¬ 
claimed, as a soldier endcavoure-' to prevent his lifting the senseless 
girl from the corpse to his bosom—“ as you hope to sec heaven, neither 
touch her, nor hinder me,” Having placed her drooping head u])on his 
should/sr, he remained kneeling, and again lifted up his arm to heaven. 

It Avas an appalling picture; the dark figures crowded together in the 
background, their rough countenances only partially seen, as the candles, 
Avhich a little time before illnminated the apartment, were cither ex¬ 
tinguished or burning in their sockets; the fiic cast a briglit, hut 
unnatural glare upon the murdered body; and a little black dog, ‘‘ Old 
Granny’s ” favourite and friend, after smelling the blood, had strctclied 
himself upon tlic bosom of the cor])se, and AAhined his misery, while 
such was the glare, yet uncertainty of the light, tliat he looked like a 
nnshapen object from the daik world of spirits. Alaurice kneeling, 
pale as Agony, supporting Ins hctrotlucd with his left arm, while his 
right still stretched toward heaven, was so placed that every movement 
ot Ins features could be observed by those who were in partial daikness. 
“You bear me, Auty, now.” She opened ami fixed her eyes upon him; 
and he continued,—“ You reinemher that she Avould not consent to our 
mavriago till after this night had pai-sed; and though I did not to say know, 
I guessed, her reason after. She knew that this very week the return of 
a vessel to this shore w-as expected, with the crew of whom (I’ll not deny 
it before God or man tliis Idessed riiirht)—-of whom I knew’ too much,-- 
though God, he hears me and cun judge,—that, beyond smuggling, I 
never thought harm was in’em,—never, until this night. Any how, 
the shadow and the foreknowledge was over for she told me the. 
first week in November wonhl liriiig me cithtT a cross or a crown, and 
to beware, the holt,—the thunderbolt! Oh ! little, little <lid I think it 
w'ould fall upon hciscif;—and all for me,—all for me!” 

“ Hear ’till him! hear ’till him I ” exclaimed a niflianly voice fiom 
amid the group of jirisoiiers, as llie voimg man jiaused from emotion; 
“ the white-livered rascal tliiuks to get ih in I’oi a job of his ow'ii doing.” 

Maurice heeded not the words, but continued, “ f got the news that Blue 
Morgan and tlic I’etrol AVould be off shore this holy night, and that I 
would be wanted aboard, on account that some ship-jo]) was going on 
Avhieh they could not compass without me. 1 thought the goold he 
always gave Avilhout the counting Avould fiiinish a better Avedding than 
the country had seen for many and many a day; but I did 7wt think 
that evil guold brings an evil curse. The (Jianiiy got tlie wind of the 
Avord as soon, and maybe sooner, for an) thing I knoAv, tlian I did, and 
just as I finished the first hand-o’-three reel I danced, Avhispered, 

‘ Think of Auty Doyne and Holly-eve.’ Well, the Devil A\a.s in rnc, I 
am sure of that, for somehoAv 1 filed at the thought of her making and 
meddling so often about ns, and if iny mind could have had vent in a 
sharp ansAver, it Avould have past aAvay until, Anty, love, I danced again 
Avith you; and who ever thought of sin while looking in jour face? 

“ Still my heart was for not going to the beach, ami I forgot the 
Granny and everything in the Avorld, except tliat Holly-eve was passing, 
until Tom Morgan came outside to hurry me off, and promised me goold 
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anti the drink I had got, and the thought of the goold that I was throw¬ 
ing away—(and why ? for all they wanted of me belike w'as a hand at 
my own trade)—came over me, and—I—went. 

In a eave, close, close under the Otter’s Climb, 1 found such of the 
crew of the Petiel as bad not been mnrdeied bv their comrades-” 

A shudder passed through the enmd, which had iucreaseil both inside 
and outside the cottage, as the day was now dawning; and the sunig- 
glers, with dreadful oaths and execrations, denied the iiifereiiee, declai- 
iiig that Mauiice having innidered old IMaigaiet Do^ne himself, wisiicd 
to hea]) a multitude of ciiines upon their heads. Ao voids' can give an 
adef|uale idea of the interest—the Ineatbless anxiety fell by c^ery one 
present. The ruflians A\ere soon siten. ed, and Mauiice proceidtd witli 
his story. “ As near as 1 can judge, it might be about nine o’clock 
when I got to the caxe, and found it as good as ii’i!''d with heaps of sea- 
store and chests of dollars—Torn Morgan and four more bur\ing the 
treasure. The waves x\crc washing up just to the mouth of the cave, 
and I heard that wliat they wanted of me w as to make the br-at they had 
got ashore in sea-worlhy, as tlii'v intended putting out in the teeth of 
the wind, and returning by times for the treasure. 1 tisked Torn lor bis 
biother, Blue Morgan, and be rtuide answer that (be I’etiel bad drifted, 
and xvas balt-wiecketl, ami that the Captain set olf to cross the country 
with tlirec more, just as I ariived. It was an awful sight, for as ho 
spoke, and I at the lioat, a waxe dashed the poor man’s mangled bodv 
to our feet. It x\as then I felt (hat they who are ever eutieed into liad 
company, either from the love of jdcasnic or the love of goold, knock at 
sin’s door; and when did sin fail to answer? God kee]) me my senses, 
for they are a’most gone !” Again during the jiaiise, comjielled bv agita¬ 
tion, the murderers cursed and swore, and the interest increased (enfold. 

“ Tom Morgan jiut a pistol to iny bead, and with a bag ot dollars iii 
the other hanri, (Irreatcncd and tempted me at the same time. I might 
have been tCTi'itied rnto swearing the silence be commanded, (for lu* 
saw' my eyes xvcrc opened,) and thus have become eitlier a jieijured nuni, 
or the nmrdercrs’ slave—a villain or a victim— hut Aiity, your blessed 
grandmother bad (racked my ways*, through the daik night, down tlie 
steep cbtfs—ay, not regarding age or weakness. Tliiongb the waves 
which were racing up the cave, I saw' her like a spirit rising from tlie 
sea—arrd blessed be God, there was still tinre for me to mind the warn¬ 
ing—as she cried, and I heard, though the wind was howling—‘ Ke- 
meniber Anty and Holly-eve!’ 

“'I'liey were, I rrray say, her last words, for hefore 1 could snatch the 
pistol from his hand, I heard he.i corpse splash amid the watci,— and 
when I plunged after and caught her in my arms, she only said — ‘ The 

bolt has fallen—but-’ I ..eanl no more, ( xcept Anty’s name, wbicb 

she called on twice.”—lie covered bis face, and jiiessed the almost in¬ 
sensible, girl still more closely to his bosoni. The seijeant who com¬ 
manded the party took np the story, and continued— 

“We had notice, after much watching, that the Petrel was e.vpected 
to be off the shore, and were night and day on the look-out. We little 
thought the crime coinmittecL by a portion of the crew—it was the report 
of Tom Morgan’s pistol that dirccteil us to the spot—and though we 
have every reason to believe the truth of Maurice Grey’s story, still he 
must go with, us until it is legally confirmed.’’ 
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“ My poor boy !” paid tlic venerable roan, 'who hail called upon him 
the lii Pt !'jr an cAplanatiouJMy poor boy !—God, in Ins rocrcy, grant 
jon rony not be like tlie pigeon who led with the crows—’iis ill lobe 
, seen MJtli jmblic sinners.” 

Maiiriee knelt and praved hy !* - murdered body of the aged woman, 
who, thoiigli she had seen liis iiinlt' , and desired that her grand-child 
should wear, a:- ^he jioeliejilh ealleil it,— “the crown but not the cross,” 
I’.ad s'tili kned hnu w.iii eNhaoidiiian allection. The workings of sn- 
])eisti1ion weu- mingled in tl.i' minds of lliose who rourdcicd tlie captain 
and a ) oi iion of the <’k,w' of the Petiel, AMlh a desiie of revenge against 
Old Gianin,^—whose ehaims ami >]iells tlie) had jnireliased—though, 
aceoiding to ihor (limking, ihej had worked to iherir bn- evil, not good; 
donlithf'', the poor sih\l relied mion her intlnenei f.\<r them, or she 
would not have \iiilmid (o tin ir ea\ein, though ignorant, of the crime 
thc\ luid et.mmiHed. One of the rutlians lunicd kntg’s evideitce, and 
thus, d /ned had l een, Maurice’s innocriiee was fnll} confirmed, lie, 
was not Id^elj to f ;gt t the ilaiigeis <insnig flour had roinpany, though 
Ainv Win ItoiieepU ajleeted b) tin- death ol Old Granny, to marry 
until anothes “ Holl\-{ ve ” had passed ; and there was gloom andheavi- 
nes-=, mstearl of mirth ainl festivity, lor many a year, when time brought 
lound (lie last night ofOctoliei, and renewed the nn-mory of its horrors! 

lietwK ii Teatheid and the dark fort of Diiucannoii there is a smooth 
and samlv ])ort:on of slrainl, called “ Dollar Day,” in memory of mur- 
deis so sin ihii to those I liave leeoidod, that I am led to helieve both 
stones the ."anie. 'I he Iiuv smiled in tlie snnsbine when f last passed it, 
hut rl hiou-iht tin’ fate ol “ Old (irarmy” fully lomy reiricmhranee; and 
1 was assmed by some of tlic recorders of old talcs, that cart-loads of 
riolhiT^ wete lound hriiicd in the sands, as Miiuricc described, and re¬ 
moved to WTxtoid li} order of the govetiiimnt ; that (he mutineers and 
murderer s of th<’ Ih tiel sulleicd tlic pu^n'shriiciit due to their crime, on 
the clill's of “ Dollar Day.” 


IOM'^TLK to lIOKArK SMnil, FROM ALGIERS. 

Dkak Doracs., be. melted to tears; 

For I’m melting with heat as I rhjnrc;- '• 

Though tlie name of this place is All-jeers, 

’Tis no joke to be caught ni its clime. 

With a shaver from Fr ance who came o’er. 

To an Afr ican inn I a.scend ; 

I am cast on a barbarous shun;, 

Where a Harbor alone is my friend. 

Do you ask me the sights and the news 
Of this wonderful city to sing? 

Al'is ! my hotel has its muse; 

Dut no muse of the Helicon’s spring. 

My windows afl’ord me the sight 
Of a people all diverse in hue : 

They look black, yellow, olive, and while 
Whilst I, m my sorrow, look blue. 
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Epistle to Horace Smith. 

Here are jrroups for the painter to take, 

Whose figures jocosely combine,— 

The Arab, disguised in his hmk ■*', 

And the Frenchman, disguised in Ins wine. 

In his breeches, of petticoat sjzc. 

You may say, as the Mussulman goes. 

That his garl) is a fair compromise 

'Twixt a kilt and a pair of sniall-clothcs. 

The Mooresscs, shrouded in white. 

Save, two holes for their ej es that give room. 
Seem like corpses in sport .'r in spite, 

That have shly whijip’d out of the tomb. 

The old .Tewish dames make me sick : 

If I weie. the Devil, I declare, 
iSneh hags should not mount a broom-stick 
In ray service, to ride through the air, 

lint, Injip’d and undined as I am. 

My hippogi iff’s course 1 must rein 
For the pain of my thirst is no sham, 

Thougli I'm bawling aleud for (hiampagne. 

Dinner’s brought ; but their wines have no pith,— 
'J'liey are tlat as tlu; Ntalutes at J^aw ; 

And lor all that tliey biiiig, iny dear Smith, 

AVould a glass of blow n stout they could diaw. 

O'er each French trashy dish as 1 bend, 
l\Iy heart ieels a jialnot’s grief; 

And the round tears, () Knglaiul ! descend, 

When 1 think on a lound of thy beef. 

Yes, my soul sentimentally ciaves 

British beer.—Had ! Ihitaniiia, had ! 

To thy flag on the loam of tlio waves. 

And the foam on thy fiaggons of ale. 

Y^et I own, in this hour of iiiy diought, 

A dessert has most welcomely come ; 

There are peaches that melt in the mouth, 

And giapes blue and big as a iilum. 

Tluu’e aic melons, too, luscious and great; 

But the slices I eat shall be few ; 

For from melons incautiously eat, 

IMeloii-cholic effects might ensue. 

“ Horrid pun you’ll exclaim ; bid be calm, 
Though my letter hears date, as you view. 

From the land of the dafc-beariiig palm, 

I will palm no more puns u 2 )on you. 

T. 0. 


* A WDi'u by tlie natives. 
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( ONVI<:«SATIONS OF AN AMERICAN WITH LORD BYRON. 

Dduino Lonl Byron’s stsy at Florence, it fell in my \>ay to visit that 
city in tlie course of an Italian tour. I liail but newly anived from llic 
YVestern worhl, ami was ignoiaiit ot bis ].(Oi(lship’s residence llu'ie. T 
was reluming one afternoon from a walk along tlie road that leads from 
the Po!la San Gallo up the Finn di Mugnone, when I remaikcd an in¬ 
dividual sauntering, witli a somewhat irregular gait, along the stony bed 
of the torrent that rushes down the INIugnone in the lainy season. lie 
seemed to he amusing himself with ]iicking up pebbles, and luwv and 
then elmeking them into the water that brawleil in a shallow stream 
along Its stony bed. A servant on hoisebaek, holding another horse by 
the bndle, was waiting his movements upon the road tliat wound along 
the hanks of the torrent. It was some days afterwards that I diseoverctl 
that tins indi\i(hial was Loid Byron; but as I, of course, made no con¬ 
jecture. of ibis at tl'f moment, tlie poet escajied a regular stare, and I 
took no further notice of him than was comprised in a glance or two. 
Ills oecwpation of jioking among the pebbles recalled to my mind the 
iidvcnliiio of the foolish Calandrino on the same sjiot, so amusingly told 
by Buocaceio, in his iiairutive of the tricks of the two wags Bruno and 
Biifl'almaco. I paid this unknown individual the comjilinu'iit of imagining 
tlial he iniglit be somebody quite as foolisli as the unlucky wigiit afore- 
nienlioned, and thougli a subsequent discover} showed that a gieatcrtlian 
Calandiino was licie, yet I am liv no means ceitain that the noble bard, 
“ tlie gieat Niqioleon of the realms of rhyme,” <hd not practise a seaicli 
through life after a ])hantom, to the full as tantalising and fruitless as 
Calaiidrino’s luiiit after the ivvixihlc. siom . 

-“ unlVnmd the boon, unslaked the thirst. 

Though to the last in vi*rge of his decajq 
Some phantom lured, such as he sought at first; 

Yet all in vain.*’ 

Once or tw ice after this, I chanced to encounter him on tlie same 
route, ami heard him characterised by the peaganls as a Milor 
whicli a])pcll!itioii, however, they bestow upon any tiavelliiig Saundeis 
or Tomkins, wJio goes n carallo and gives himself air.s. I never noticed 
]jim in the Qiscint’, which is tlie regular fashionahle drive and pronic- 
niide, and lies at the ojiposite extremity of the city; it is an extensive 
park, and filled every afternoon with crowds of jicople, iiarticularly of 
the forcigir residents. This, how'ever, w'as probably the chief reason for 
his avoiding the spot, in that unsocial luirnoiir towards his own coiiiitrj- 
men which is so distinguishing a mark in the history of his foreign icsi- 
dence and travels. As a jioet, however, lie might be excused fur losortiiig 
to the environs of the Porta San Gallo rather than to the Cascine, for there 
arc reasons that justify the preference. The Cascine is a level extent of 
regular artificial ivalks and alleys, like tlic Tuilerics and the Champs 
Filysecs, with a jirnsjiect about as cii’cumscribcd. The Conform of the 
Porta San Gallo present a more cheerful diversity of landsca]>e, with 
variegations of surface, and the most ravishing sunset view s of the hill of 
Fiesole, and the mountains toward the north. The walks, too, in this 
quarter are little frequented on ordinary occasions, and Byron w'as 
“ never less alone than when alone.” 
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Ilaviiip learnt, at lcnp;tli, that the great poet was a dweller in the city, 
I naturally lelt a strong desire of ohtannngan introduction to one w'hose 
literary fame then pervaded idl Kurope, and was no less w idely extended 
ill the remote heinisjiheie of the West, lint there was no gettina: access 
to him—so they said—he was snug as «in ojster, and not to he ap- 
pioaelu'd witl'.out a special h ttei (t introduction, l.ctteis of intioduc- 
11011,1 invsr add, aie iny alihoiTeiice ; I have hcen sonielhing of a 
tiaveliei, and gone nji and down through \aiions sorts of h\isiness, 
and, njion inv woid, cannot K'collcct a single instance wheie a letter o(' 
intiodnction did me an\ good; at the jiiescnt da\, if 1 ever tahe one 
from a friend whom it would be niiei\il i i distegaid, 1 eomnionly light 
my eigai W'lth it, and introihice mjsclf —1 aK\!iv'< find it answer;—lint 
tins ('ll iiassimt. ilyron, they said, would sic no t'/’ulishinari ; I was an 
Knglishman in language, ihoiigli not in nalionahty, and imagined liis 
Aiigliphohia extended no less to .Tonatlian than to John Hull. At hist, 
tlierefoie, I was led to think it a useless endeaxonr to seek an inteiview 
with the hanght} ('hilde,hnt was presently infoimrd hy an indhidiiai 
somewhat fainihar w ith Ins liahits, that lie was not at all shv of the 
Americans. 1 therefore lost no time in disjiatehing him a note, solieiting 
tlie honour of pacing him my rcspiTts in person, to which I received a 
very ]»olite rejily, stating that be would he luqnpy to see me to-ioorrow 
afternoon. Tliis inritatioii, I need not say, was punctually complied 
w ith. 

I was at that time hut a youth, and had no object in view^ in seeking 
his company beyond the eominon purposes of a young man on his ram- 
bles. I 3 jroll too was voting ; no one foresaw the abrupt tetniination 
that, cut sliort his splendid career. Nothing was more distant, therefore, 
from my thoughts than the ^irojcct of bringing away and booking bis 
conversation, ic the miniitisc of bis dress, i-ebavionr, bahitation, Ac., 
vvbicb become objects of so mneb curious interest to tbc world after tbe 
death of a celebrated man, hut whicir it is not tbc best taste to obtrude 
upon the public during bis lifetime. My rccoirections, iberefore, of the 
several matters wbicb occupy this paper, have become a trifle w eakcued 
during the sjiace that lias intervened between that day and tbc present; 
vet the novelty—to me—of tbc thing, and that strong interest which 
attaches to everything connected with so extraordinary a personage, ])ro- 
dueed so deeii and abiding an impression, that tbe substance, geiieially, 
of tbe conversation that passed between ns, remains in my recollection 
as strongly as ever ; tbougb tbc language, of course, may not be altoge¬ 
ther a literal transcript. 

Jjord Byron lived then in a street in tlic rear of the ebnrcb of Santa 
Maria Anminziata. A large garden at present intervenes between the 
house be oeenplcdand tbe Balazzo Ximenes. It is a ])leasant and very 
retired sjiot, with extensive and delightful views toward tbe north. lie 
received me with great afl’ability, and began chatting upon all sorts of 
subjects, asking twenty ijucstions in a breath. J was a good deal sur¬ 
prised at the fiist sight of him,—first, on discovering that he was the 
person I had seen on a former occasion, and whom, in my fancy, I had 
set down as a decided nobody—certainly not for a jioet;—secondly, on 
remarking the total dilfeience bctw'ccn the real Byron and all tbc por¬ 
traits of him I had ever beheld. The likeness seemed to be drawn from 
the“Corsair,” “ Lara,” or “Harold,” frowning,supercilious,disdainful 
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ihing; Imt here was an onliiiary-lookitig man, who, if he was not short 
and Uiif’k, was at least shortish and thickish ; and whose countenance 
liad fiood Ininioiir t(» recommend it, hut which in spile of a certain regu¬ 
larity of fi'iilnres, I coxdd not think rcinarkaldy handMtmc. Of Ins dress 
1 rcmeinl'.er Init liltle ; only Jiis fci.irt collar was not tinned down as in 
the ])oitr:iils, and his pantaloons were s(Ta])j)ed close o\er the feet, the 
lanu‘ one diawn up a little out of sight, which 1 nndeislund was his 
usual practice. 

I began a formal apology for the lilieity I had Inken with liim, ^nd 
hinted a eonjeclure that he was ahead) amuned hy too tiei|uent visits, 
Init lie cut nie short hy a laugh, and lan on in a very sareastie way about 
the luuclhng' Knglish. I have hecti strongly indueed to lielieve that 
the dislike which he alleeted to feel for Ins own eoiniininen wa.s a mere 
erolehet, whatever Ins hostdity towaids niilividuals might have been. 
Wh) write volume utter volume to gain the admiration of a peo])lewhom 
he liated oj despised? In fact, he no more hated his countrymen in a 
hod\ than he haled his title, which, in like marmei, he pretended at 
times to liold m disebtcem ; Imt the atfeetation of siiigulaiity gets inti^ 
wiser heads sometimes than people are awnire of. However, he this as 
It will, T had no reason to complain of any coolness of demeanour in his 
iiilercouise with me. “ f am extremely partial,” said he, “ to the 
Aineneans ; and it I enjoy any reputation among tliem, J can lely 
upon it as arising from an nnhiassed judgment. They can have, of 
eomsc, no oiigiiial jiicdilections for a titled jicrsonage, and the praise 
they bestow upon me must he sincere. I remnnhe.r reading in the bio¬ 
graphy of (Jeorge Fredeiic Cooke an extract from his journal, wherein 
he mentioned having seen the ‘ English Hards and Scotch Reviewers’ 
l\mg on the tabic of a jmblic-house somewhere in tin* interior of the 
f'lilted States. This was the first thing (hat sounded in my ears like 
leal fame.” I set this down at the time fora mere compliment, jet, 
alter all, the circumstance, trifling as it was, may have been the fonnda- 
Iion ut that iriendly hiaw toward the country which disjilays itself in 
many passages of his writings. I ajm aware at the same time that, in 
some puhlishcd volnmi' of Ids conversations, he is rejioitcd as saying, 
tliat he was never siiiceic in his praises of the Americans; hut as tlij.-i 
assertion, aeeoiding to the same authority, was uttered in a moment of 
i)' Immour, oecasiimed by an attack upon him from some American 
writer, the insincerity is quite as likely to belong to the denial. 

Loid Byion conversed with great readiness, but not at all in a ser- 
inoniziiig, bookish way. lie skipjied from one subject to another, broke 
off into dig! essions, left things lialf said, was often incoherent, soine,- 
tinies imgramrnatical, and now' and then, in sjiite of his readiness at an 
idea, was at a loss for a word to cxpiess a very simple thing. What lie 
uttered was, in a thousand instances, better said tliau if it had liecn 
coolly elaborated by study, jet it was no more than the prompting ol the 
instant. We talked in a rambling style for some time, in the eoui.se of 
which he gievv more cheerful than he appeared to he at first, llis 
countenance struck me as susceptible of a great variety of expiession, 
and his snide was in the liighest degree engaging, although the liahitnal 
expression of his countenance, when not under the excitement of talk, 
was rather sombre than lively. I complimented him upon his good 
spirits, in which he allowed I had judged correctly, as he had not for 
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many days felt more cheerful, or rather, as he explained it, less vexed 
with himself and the world. “ Nobody’s temper,’’ he added, “ is sub¬ 
ject to greater ups and downs than mine. I am at times so hippish, 
that T am unfit for any Christian company; I fear many of my visiters 
go away with the opinion that 1 am icy and unsocial, though the trutli 
is, when the fit is off, I am as much a boy as any stripling of eighteen. 
It is surprising how small an affair will clamp my spirits: the merest 
trifle, if I be in a ‘ concatenation accordingly,’—the recollection of <i thing 
done with and forgotten a dozen years ago,—a word said by somebody that 
neither I nor the rest of the world care anything about;—things, in short, 
not worth mentioning. I have actually laughed at myself,” continued 
he, “ when 1 reflected afterwards that such nothin!’s disturbed me. It 
is but fair to add, that trifles can sometimes cheer as ell as vex me.” 

“ You wdll go to England, of course,” said he to me. “ Yes, merry 
England,” replied 1. “I know of no such place,” returned he ; “ but 
as to the England that gave me birth, the people there have the saddest 
wav of beiuK merrv that can be, imagined.” I remarked that he had 
lived some time among the Italians and had adopted their notions on 
the subje,ct: they can imagine no merriment disconnected with sunshine, 
vineyards, and the open air, and are unable to conceive how a human 
being can be cheerful amid fog and coal-smoke. “ No, no,” rcturnc*! 
he; “ I retain [lerfcctly well the recollection of all I felt when in Eng¬ 
land. Society,’’ he repeated, “ is in an unnatural state in England ; 
mountains of wealth contrasted with the deejiest abysses of poverty. 
The higher classes are an egotistical, vain, frivolous, and degraded set; 
the middle, classes befool and exhaust themselves iu their attenijits to 
ape the higher; and the lower class are miserable. You sec I am not 
blind to the detects of my countrymen ; Gorl knows I never flattered 
them, and they give me no thanks for my honesty. They hate me oi 
maisr for telling them homely truths, and for showing them that 1 
despisf^ their c.mt.” “ Do you really suppose,” asked I, “that manners 
arc more depraved now than they were a cenUfry ago?” “ Yes,” le- 
jdied lie; “ and the fact is nowbcF; more evident than in the inevuleiice 
of cant and that sijueamishness in ]ioint of language that has gaincil 
ground in ])roi)ortion as real purity of morals has declined. What is 
gained in language is lost in virtue, and half mankind are shallow' enough 
to lie imposed upon by the deception.” 

lie talked of Iiimself and of his personal affairs with a freedom which 
rather surprised me. But some one has said that iu his poetry lie 
“ made the world liis confidant.” In conversation he certainly w'as not 
reserved upon many points where ordinary jicrsons would have felt it 
incumbent u]ion them to be specially discreet with an acquaintance of 
recent formation. Ilis sketches of his friends and intimates were drawn 
with very bold and dashing strokes. 1 should conjecture, however, that 
his judgments of individuals were less correct than his opinions of man¬ 
kind in the abstract; as, in the former case, his imiiressions were to a 
considerable e.xtcnt the result of sudden impulses, while, in the latter, 
his convictions arose from long and varied observation. He allowed 
frankly that he was indebted to the hints of others for some of the most 
esteemed passages in bis poetry. “ I never,” said he, “ considcied 
myself interdicted from helping myself to another man’s stray ideas. I 
have Pope to countenance me in this, ‘ solemqne quis dicerc falsum 
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auileat ?’ Pope was a great hmitev up of grains of wheat in bushels of 
ehaff: perhaps I have not been so laborious a searcher, ])ut I have been 
no more scrupulous than he in making use of whatever fell in my >vay. 
Mankind have been writing Ijooks so long, that an author may be ex¬ 
cused for olfering no thouglits ab'^olutely new; we nrust selec t, and call 
that invention. A writer at rtie present day has haidly any oll»cr re¬ 
source than to take the thouglits of others and cast them into new forms 
of association and contrast. Plagiarism, to be sure, is branded of old, 
but it^s never lield criminal except wlicn done in a clumsy way, like 
stealing among the Spartan.s. A good thought is olten far better e\- 
prcssecl at second hand than at the lir.st utterance. If a rich material has 
fallen into incompetent hands, it would be the, helgl t of injustice to 
ilebar a more .skilful artisan from taking ]iosscs8ion of it and working it 
up. Commend me to a good pilferer,—you mav laugh at it as a paradox, 
hilt I assure you the most original writers aie the gu'atest thieves. 

Tlic eoiiversaiioii luippoiiiiig to turn upon religion—“ IVojilc give 
themse.lves,” said Byron, “ a great deal of pains in guessing at my reli¬ 
gious belief, if I .nay judge from the criticisms upon my wriliiigs, as 
well as the anonymous letters sent me;—they pretend to discover so many 
contradictory sentiments in what I have said, at, if they expected me to 
he settled and distinct in a matter which is clear to n(»h()(ly\ Ihoiisaiids, 
I daic sav, inquiie of one another what my religion is, who have never 
ill their lives thought of asking the s.inu- (pieslion with regard to them¬ 
selves. Stop the first man you meet, and jmt him upon Ins oath, a 
hiimlred to one that he nevi'r took pains to satisfy hinisell what things 
he truly and confidently helieved, though his piofessions may he as dis¬ 
tinct and literal as crcciK and articles can make them. It is one thing 
to believe a doctrine from full and coiivincmg evidene,e, and another 
thing to helieve it, because we tell one another si), 1 am not in good 
odour with the professedly iiions, yet I fun a better Chiistian than iiine- 
Icntlis of them. Most peojile consider me, 1 suppose, as something 
hcdweeii a Pagan and a Pyrrhonist; hut I am one step in advam e of 
the duhitating (Ircek, for I believe that pleasure is jileasuiu, and though 
ev'ciythiiig is uncertain, yet something must be true. This, to he sure, 
is a very eouiprelicnsivc creed; yet it has the merit ot being plain and 
significant, which can be said ot few others.” 

I remarked to him the odd eifcct with whieii many points in the maii- 
ncra of the Italians struck me, new as I was to this (juarterof the world ; 
in ])articular, the observation ot a lady, on iny assuring her that I had 
as yet i’urmcd no liais()7i in the city, who exclaimed, w itli a stare ot 
incredulity, “What! five days in Florence, and no amoromi yet;'” 
“ Ah!” said Byroii, “ these people aiciio hypocrites, say what jou will 
of the freedom of their manners; there is no cant prevalent here. Bo 
to Kiiglaiid, and you will iind a laxitv of morals as great as in any city 
of Italy, though it does not strike the eye at first sight, under the osten¬ 
tations prudery and icy manners of the people.” “ But don’t you 
think it best for the public morals in certain cases,” said I, ” to ussuine 
a virtue though we have it not?” “ No,” said he; “ for the eonse- 
rpiencc must be the common result of all dissimulation: wc begin by 
ilcceiviiig others, and we end by deceiving ourselves; so that, in the 
upshot, we imagine ourselves virtuous, because we have practised telling 
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the world we are so. Just so has it turned out in England, The 
English imagine themselves the most moral people in the world, and 
they are only the best satisfied with their own morality.’* 

“ I have been in love a great many times,” said Byron, “ but I always 
had alow opinion of women!” This remark, from such a man as 
Byron, startled me, and I could not a\H)id expressing my surprise, 
adding, “ that such a declaration would not be believed by Ins fair 
readers.” But lie persisted in tlie assertion, and asked me if 1 tbougliL 
Raphael had a very exalted iiol.ion of the sex, heeau.“;e he juiiiUed so 
many graceful and engaging female figures ? “• As a proof of Ins aetual 

taste and discernment in female matters,” added Byron, “ look at his 
Eornarina, the idol of his alfections, a strapjiiog country hoyden—as fat, 
coarse, and unsentimental in looks, as one could desire. But, after all, 
as to women, there is no living witli them nor without 

Baiite, he observed, could not have been jiossesscd by any vt'ry 
deep-rooted passion for his Beatrice, inasmuch as he mariied (Jeimna 
Donati within a year after her death. “ Bante,” said Byron, “ is a 
favourite with me; there are many points in which [ resemble him. 
lie was a good hulor; witness the truculency with wliich he has cut up 
his enemies in the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ lie was exili'd from Ids home— 
he never ceased to remind Ids countrymen of their failings -and his 
misfortunes were the cause .of his poetical fame; for had In* jiassed 
his life as a magistrate of Florence, his grand poem nevei would 
have been written. Last, though not least, he sepaiatcd from his wife. 
[ do not know' whether it will fall to my lot to die an exile like him, 
though, in my present temper of mind, I feel little inclination to avoid 
such a fate. The kindest wish that an Arab could express was, ‘ iSlay 
you die among your friends.’ But the refinements of modern civih/a- 
tion have put in onr mouths the eipially-fcrvcnt ejaculation of, ‘ Save 
me from my friends ’ ” 

His countenance tell at these words, and T perceived that thoughts, 
not the most agreeable, had been stirred up by this part of the conver¬ 
sation. But, in a few' moments, he resumed a certain gaiety of maiiner, 
and exclaimed, “ No matter, ‘ .v(?.vyo,‘let the world slide.’ After all, we 
give ourselves a vast deal of anxiety that turns out to he useless; thii 
greatest error a man can commit is, to think too seriously of tlie Imsi- 
ness of human life. The whole is a cheat—a brilliant deception. To 
fill up a few hours with business, to smile and sigh half a dozen times, 
and round off the whole with a slumber—is there anything more than 
this ? I don’t know',” continued he, “ whether I shall live to be very 
old—most jmibahly I shall not; hut I feel curinus to know' how' an old 
man feels, and I make it a point to question every aged man that falls 
in my way as to the state of his sensations. They commonly tell me life 
is not wofth enjoying ; yet all of them wish to live on, which I account 
vastly foolish. Young as I am in years, I feel old ; and how' 1 shall 
look upon life twenty years hence, causes me some speculation. At my 
age, one would be called in the prime of life; yet my thoughts arc sere 
and yellow. At eighteen the feelings begin to deaden; at twenty-live 
the sharpest edge of every sensation is decidcdlyjtakcn olT; and at thirty, 
there is nothing worth living for. The greatest of all living puzzles is, 
to know for what puriiose so strange a being as man was created. The 
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most satisfactory <lefiuition of the liumaii species is one which I found, 
in a book the other day. Tt was this, ‘ Man may be considered as —n 
tuhn/' But mind,—the book was a medical one. 

“ At school,” said Byi'on, “ I used to imagine I was thought dull, 
which mortilied me c\'cec*dingly; for my own part, 1 thought myself 
neither above nor below mcdi(^cti;^v. 1 w^as very fond of desultory read¬ 
ing, blit went to my task as a task. I rcmomhei-, however, one occasion 
on which I was beset by the suspicion, that I had less intellect than the 
other l,|pys ; tlie thnug.it made mo sJied tears, Inn the next day 1 laugliod 
to think I liad been vexed by ''iich an ajiprehension. I made rhymes, 1 
cannot tell howearlv; cerlainlv as soon as ciuht or nine. Tliev were 
vety wretched, of coutsc; Init 1 remembered .some of them afle.rwaids, 
and they wcie better than f expected. Among other things, 1 recolleet 
some doggerel in the hailad style, about a sea-light, for I was possessed 
at one, period with a strong whim to he a sador, and spent hours in 
imagining’ myself an Admiral, strutting on the. (piartev-deck. This was 
])oi;tiy, for it was one of the. first movements of that perpetual inclination 
ot the mind lo detach itself from the. humdrum scenery of real life, that 
makes our whole existence a struggle., ’'fis of no use to say what I think 
ot myself now ; a groat many peojilc pretend to know me much bettor 
than I jirofess to know myself, 'flu; judgments men jmss upon their 
own charaeters arc eommoulv extravagant or preposterous. Dr. Johii- 
snu pronounced liimself ‘ a good hiimourcil fellow!’ Think of surly 
Sam pretending lo good humour.” 

Notwithstanding the seve.re and condemnatory language in which he 
had indulged in speaking of many individuals of his acguaintuiicc, yet 
he afterwards reverted to them in a stylo that showed he felt a sincere 
regard for them. Nothing is more false,” said he, “than the. com¬ 
mon notion that friendship is ilepondent upon similarity of taste and 
temper. There ia*****^, one of the few lo whom I feel really 
attached ; wo agree so little in opinion, that, whoever heard our disputes 
would imagine we were born to be eternal antagonists instead of friends : 
caprice exists as much m friendship us in love. There are luiudieds of 
men, too, whom J dislike, without kpowing tin; veasoti why, thoiigli I 
have often had tlie dislike removed upon suliseijuent acipiaiutance,. I 
am a great jihysiognomist, and cannot help forming a judgment of a 
man by his countenance. One-half mankind have no jiardciilar exjircs- 
.sion ill the face, and m half the others the exjircssion is fhibious, hut 
the remamder have speaking features. Sir Walter Scott,” ho added, 

“ had a dubious face ; Fox looked like a Dutch burgomaster.” 

Hyron always sjiokc of Scott in the. highest terms of commendation, 
both as a man and as a writer. “ Other authors,” said he, “ have 
vvritleii better than be, but no one has writ’ten so much, and written it 


all so wtII. What a rich invention is his delineation of character !” f 


instanced among his defects the imperfect construction of some of the 
stories, such as their improbability, iSce. “ The truth is,” said Byron, 
“ no story ought to be well constructed, or probalilc, in the ordinary 
sense of the ivord. If you relate only common events, and ascribe 
actions to such motives only as would produce them in common cha¬ 
racters, what materials have you for a romance ? The drama is a pic¬ 
ture of life, where the objects represented arc real, though the grouping 
is such as the ordinary business of mankind docs not exhibit.” “ What 
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do you think,** asked I, to be the best drawn charactei m English 
romance ■*’* “ Tom Pipes, by all means,’* icplied his Lotdship. 

Byron had a great tondness for lugubrious subjects, and talked of 
death in a manner that showed an uncommon tendency of thought that 
way in a person so y®ung. “ I have long been leconuled to the tlioughts 
of dying,*’ said he, winch I accounted to^ by sugge'iting that an event 
BO tar otf could excite but little teiror. You mistake,” said he; “ I 
contemplate the possibility, and even the probability of an early dtath, 
when I make up my mind to welcome it But theie is> one lhouL,ht to 
which I never could be reconciled, which is that of losing m\ itason, 
and the possibility of such a catastrophe late m life makes, me willing 
to withcbaw from the scene at an eaily hour These remarks stiuck 
me, as I had rnysdf been impitbsed with tuc belief that he had a spue 
ot madness m his. composition, but never was jrepared foi tlic opm 
avowal of sueh a thing on his jiait “Madness, oi inseuity,” he adihil, 
18 much more prevalent than people imagine , indeed then notion'^ re¬ 
specting the natme ot it are veij loose Tlicre aie thiee stages of it, 
and it goes by three names—odditv, eecentricitv, and insanity One 
who differs a little fiom the rest of tlu world iii Ins whims, taste, or 
behaviour, lb called odd , he who difleis still mort is ealled ecLi^nlnc, 
and when this difference passes i ceit m bound it is teimcd insamty 
All men of genius aic a little mtul ” “ Do \ou think, ’ said 1, “ that 

Scott IS mad lie seemCd a little piu/kd at tins, ind allowed that 
few people would call him so, and h^, might p.iss foi the (\c( pi ion tliat 
loimed the rule lie then spoke ot di earns, and said that lie uiici 
dreamed of seeing Ins own gli ist “ I was not it all fiightcued,” uMcd 
he, “ hut was thiowii into a straiigi pu/zlc of lhuu_,ht m tndi nouinig 
to account foi the existence of the ghost independent of mvsell, whuh 
proves that one can leasou m a dicaiu 1 am not ctitiui I should be¬ 
have with half so much coolness anel discretion wcic I to encoiuitei a 
ghost wide awake ’ 

I should before have rcmaiked that tin-, conveisation w is the lesull 
of several visits which I subsequently jiaid him, is at our hr nitei- 
view he confined himself for the most pait to such laniblnig disjointed 
chat as might amuse and satisfv a visiter whom possibly lu mi^kt not 
encourage to repeat his call I had not thoiiglit ludeed of going Iwue, 
hut as he piesscd me to do so in a manner that denoted something 
beyond a mere foimality, I complied, and on that anel <iU future eieca- 
sions he diocoursed with tiie freedom anel opemie-s of an old acepiaint- 
niicc. We were lookii g fiom the window into the garden, m the midsi 
of whuh was a well a pair of <isse,s wcie trudging round and round 
to move the machinery by which the water was laised feir inigating the 
garden. “ A tlio isand times,” said Byron, “ I have asked myselt whe¬ 
ther It may not he possible that the notion of Pythagoras may he tine, 
and, in such a case, would a min change his lot for the worse by tians- 
migrating into the body of one of the asses yonder What is our life 
hut a round of monotonous occupations and wearisome amusements 
and what is the icsult of all human knowledge and human inquiries 
but to end where we began ? Nay, the ass has the advantage ot the 
he does not think. We talk ot man’s supenonty iii the pos- 
sesfntfn of intellect, but the only purpose it serves is to make him 
wretched,’* 
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“ Civilization,” he continned, “ seems to have done nothing for 
human happiness; no age so civilized as the present, yet at no time 
has the condition of mankind been so miserable. Nine-tenths of the 
people you meet will confess that they are weary of their existence, W 
who ever heard a savage complain that he was unhappy ? Even in 
cient times there appears to limje l>een a deep^founded belief that he was 
the happiest or the least miserable who had the least to do with hTe. 
We apply the tenn * philosophy* to a state of mind the least affected 
l)y pleasant or painful emotions: if this be correct, a stick of wood is 
the most philosophical thing in the world.” 

lie said a great deal more in praise of savage manners, and affirmed 
that men. had deteriorated in consequence of the improvements, so 
called, of artificial life, which had created new diseases, neW^wants, 
and new sufferings. I dissented from him on one point, and stated a 
fact r had lately met witli in "some French writer, which was, that by 
actual expcrinieiit the average strength of a savage Was ascertained to 
be coiifeideiably less than the average strength of u civilized man. But, 
as to tlie general question respecting the comparative hajipiuess (jf the 
two, I thought it not cipially clear. I went on to relate to him the 
instance of an American Indian, who was taken from the woods when 
an infant, brought up among the whites, educated at college, and made 
a complete gentleman; but the moment he was left free to follow his own 
inclinations, went back to the woods, and turned savage again : and of 
another, who was taken out of the w'oods young and educated in the city, 
and subsequently became a play actor •, hut one night, while on the stage, 
being informed that some of his tribe had come to the city to visit Jiim, 
threw aside his robes on the instant, went oif with them to the forest, and 
never returned. Byron listened witli gieal interest to these and many 
('ther Indian tales which I lelated, affinniiig that they possessed gjj&afc 
l)octir.al capabilities to one who was famihar with the scenery. A'^ng 
other narratives, I reletcd that of Daniel Boon, the backwoodsman of 
Kentucky, which made a strong impression upon him. He appeared 
surprised when I informal him that Boon’s adventures had been the 
subject of a long poem in America, arjd expressed a strong desire to see 
that and Bonn’s life, both which I promised to send him from America. 
To this conversation probably we owe several Stanzas of “ Don Juan,” 
in which Boon and his savage life arc landed with great earnestness. 

“ You are very young,” said he to me, “ and your knowledge of man¬ 
kind must necessatily be in a great measure strained through books. 
A great deal of our most useful knowledge must be buffetted into us, 
and that is the chief good you will reap from mixing with society. A 
great fault in young men is to trust too implicitly to the opinions of 
others—quite the reverse of what people generally suppose. lYust your 
own judgment where you have reason to think you possess any, and a 
man never need he at any loss in settling this point. Never ask any 
person’s advice; I mean exactly what I say. You may ask another 
for information, because another may be better informed upon a gi\cn 
matter than you ; bat to ask advice, implies that you have no judgment 
of your own to rely upon ; and if you lack the Judgment requisite for an 
undertaking, do not attempt it. Most people,” he added, laughing* 

“ think I have little of tlie character of a Mentor; but the mariner whp t, 
has been shipwrecked is surely the best qualified to point out the rookir^ 
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Perhaps you have left home with the belief that life may be made to 
glide onward as smoothly as the little stream that flows by your door- 
stone ; but, in the end, you will discover that this is a rotigh and tiirl)u- 
lent world, and he^hat docs not give blows must take them.” 

I had not imagined before my acquaintance with him that Byron had 
read so much. He was perpetually sui^rising me by alluding to works 
which I never should have supposed he had thought of, and this in a 
manner that left no doubt he had studied attentively and remembeted 
well. His criticisms upon authors, ancient as well as rnodernr were in 
general acute and expressive, though I own he now and then put forth 
strictures that seemed dictated only by the aflcctation of singularity. 
“ Tacitus,” said he, “ is praised by even body because he praises no¬ 
body”—a remark which might have recommended itself to him by its 
double quality of antithesis and misanthropy, but which struck me as 
perfectly just. A ceitain wealthy personage hajipening to be mentioned, 
Byron designated him as a fool; ” But, upon second thought,” added 
he, “ T must recall that word, for I account no man a fool who knows 
enough to fill his ])ockets. Therefore, put money in thy purse.” Here 
he launched out into praises upon wealth, which were reasonable enough 
as the world goes, but in the mouth of such a man as Byron sounded so 
oddly, that I could not forbear laughing. He perceived it, and asked if 
I did not think him serious ? I could not deny that f was somewhat 
incredulous, at which he lepcated what he had said, and added that ho 
was grown so worldly-wise, that the saving of the smallest sum gave 
him a jileasure. To this I irjdied, “ I w’ould nut hear your enemy say 
so.” In spite, however, of his averments to the eontrary, I still re¬ 
mained in the belief that this miseily feeling was mcie pretence; but 
if such was the fact, he indulged in the humour for a long time, as other 
persons have remaiked the same thing of him. “ It is a man’s duty, 
morally, to be lit li,” said he ; “ for without riches, what is the weight 
of bis good exan.ple or precept in the world ? Therefore, put money in 
thy jmrsc.” 

By ion, as all accounts have stated, was vdry irregular in his diet, 
sometimes eating nothing but fsh, sometimes restricting himself to 
vegetables, and sometimes indulging in eveiy sort of luxury. He re- 
rmuked to me that he never could settle the point to his satisfaction, as 
to what was the most proper regimen for him, inasmuch as no course of 
liv mg that he had adopted had been able to seeurc him a proper amount 
of health and spirits. “ Shelley,” said he, “ eats no meat, and main¬ 
tains that half the ills of maiikiud arise from their carnivorous prac¬ 
tices ; yet I cannot suy that I feel more than commonly savage after a 
beef-steak. I once had a strange desire to know how a man feels when 
starving to death, and w ent v Itliout food four days in the experiment; 
my enis rung, and 1 felt a burning sensation in the throat; but these 
and a faintness were all the discoveries I made. At one time I lived 
solely fU’ potatoes, for fear of growing fat; but I have since discovered 
that enihonpoivf, in my case, does not depend cither on the quality or 
quaatily oi the food swallowed. I am fond of a good dinner, and many 
of luckiest thoughts l^ave occurred to me while handling—not the 
pen, Ifiut the knife and fork.” 

“ You aie not married, I suppose?” said he to me; to which I re¬ 
plied that I was not. “But I dare say you will marry,” continued 
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Byron, “and you will do right. A man should marry by all means, yet 
I am convinced the greater part of marriages arc unhappy j and tliis is 
not an opinion which I give as coming from myself, it is that of a very 
excellent, agreeable, and sensible lady, who marriail the man of her 
choice, and has not encountered, ostensibly, any extraordinary misfor¬ 
tune, as loss of health, riches, children, &c. She told me this unre¬ 
servedly, and I never had any reason to doubt her sincerity. For alt 
this, I am convinced a tnaii cannot be truly happy withoxit a wife. It 
is a strange state of things we live in ; a tendency so natural as that of 
the union of the sexes ought to lead only to the most hannonious Je¬ 
suits j yet the reverse is the fact: there is ceitainly S(miething radically 
wrong in the constitution of society—‘ the times are out of joint.*' It is 
strange, too, what little real liberty of choice is exercised by tlio^ even 
who marry according to what is thought their own inclinations. Doctor 
Johnson once proposed to have all matches made hy ajipointnient of the 
Lord Chancellor, nflinning that the result would be quite as great an 
amount of domestic happiness as is produced by the actual system. I 
believe him. The iteceptions which the two sexes plajf off upon each 
other bring as many ill-sorted couples into the hands of Hymen as ever 
could he clone by the arbitrary pairings of a legal match-malit'r. Many 
a man thinks he marries hy (;hoicc who only marries hy accident : in 
this respect men have less the advantage of women than is generally 
supposed.” 


TO-. 

Were I a star with a raj' to spare. 

Were I a breeze in the wandering air;. 

Had I a fairy's silent wina;, 

Had I the Lydian’s viewless ring— 

Like a spirit unseen at a holy shrine, 

Could rwateh yet adore that face of flune ; 

The heart of a seraph were dark to mine I 

Knew Time the grace of an auburn braid. 

Were Sorrow of radiant eyes afraid ; 

Would Peace abide in the fairest breast, 

Like a bird that haunts the loveliest nest ; 

Were Joy like the light of tire Indian stone 
That is steeped the most m the fairest one— 

Thy life, like the star, whose lot is given 
To be last at morn and first at even. 

Would iiave come and gone in the glow of Heaven, 

Could every heart that face has stirr’d 
Have murmur'd for thine one holy word; 

Could every sigh thou hast brought to air 
From unknown bosoms take form of jrrayer ; 

Could the links of love that bind thee in, 

Unseen, unnumbered, fence from sin, 

Thou hadst risen from earth as exhales the snow 
That has none but wings in its fall below. 

And thy shape in Heaven, save wings, tre know / 

N. P. Willis. 
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[Spirit of Charles Lamb! —of him who, among all the Mr. Lamhs 
of his time, was ever tlie Right Honourable—we fear not to take thee 
familiarly by the button, and draw thee into this private nook of a pa¬ 
renthesis—for one minute—for one moment of thine eternity. No 
longer would we imprison thee, though thou art all gentleness, and w’ould 
chat and jest witii us by the hour. But thou hast scarcely yet had a 
glimpse of the Elysian beauty of tlie new fields thy feet arc evermore to 
traverse; thou hast hardly yet broken ground with one of the antiipie 
philosophers. Thou hast only shaken hands with Shakspeare— only ! — 
and heard liis sweet voice bid thee welcome. Thou hast had no gossip 
of grateful love with the old poets, who enjoy a modern public of thy 
begetting. We will he as brief, therefore, as our love is lasting. 
Laughing and sorrowing over thy “Popular Fallacies ” the other night, 
it struck us that there might be some rcinaiiiiiig fruits upon the tree 
from which thy genius plucked the riper and more delicious;—fruits, 
not of the richest, hut haply wholesome, and within our reach. We 
have gathered a sample—we have essayed at a Fallacy or two. They 
are crumbs tliat fell from thy table. In olfering them where thy 
feast "was spread—even here, in the “ New Monthly,”—is there aught 
of irreverence—of iiresiimption ? We hear thy “ no,” and feel that 
thou pattest us on the head. Flnough. Dear Spirit, that head will 
be pillowed even as thine is, ere it forgets to reverence the purity of thy 
nature.—L. B.] 


That two heats ark better than one. —Not they ^—We begin 
not this our challenge with a“(lainme,” because we hold it to be indecent 
to swear in jirin:. But " pish !” hath somewhat more ])olitcness in it, 
and we resent the impertinence of this dogma in no harsher note of ex¬ 
clamation. It is the begotten conceit of a junction of Iwo silly skulls— 
the laying together of a pair of foolish heads. A single sensible caput 
would never have conceived it. It strikes at the principle of seli’-dcpcn- 
dcnce. It tends to make a man droo]), and falter, and fancy himself 
lame, when he is “ nimble as the wind” by nature. It takes him out 
of the way to borrow his neighbour’s worm-eaten cruich, when he iicedeth 
only his own good spirit as a prop. It induces him to divide Ins solitude 
witli a companion, by way ot doubling it. It is an odd mode of diniinish- 
iiig one’s own weakness, to ask a friend to lend us the equal force of Ins, 
A halo is rarely struck out by knocking one head against another; 
you may rub two blocks of vvood together for a long time before you will 
get a haine by the friclion. What, if two negatives make an affirmative, 
(which IS pet Imps the parent-axiom of the elderly child we are dissect¬ 
ing,) docs it follow that tw’o nobodies shall be somebody ? Are we, 
therefore, to undei stand that there is more mental richness in a couple 
of ordinary Smiths, than there wms in him who lavished upon us the 
*• Wealth of Nations?” Take two Thomsons, and try them at a poem ; 
we know 0 /one who sluifl out-Thomson the pair. 

We remember a schoolboy-sajing that “ two mulls are as good as a 
spin,” and this top-maxim may, for aught we cun tell, have helped to 
give an erring bias to our after-notions, and to lead us to the conclusion 
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that two heads arc belter than one. But even a schoolboy will not be 
broui^ht to admit that 0 0 are superior to 1. He sees at once that this 
is rather a roundabout way of coming to a straight stroke. You will not 
make him believe that two tortoises can run faster than a stag, let them 
double their pace the best way# liiey can. You will not persuade him, 
that a brace of ducks, stuffed after the sagest fashion, may be of more 
value than the goose with golden eggs; nor shall you teach him, after 
you have once taught him his letters, that a ]»air of one-pouud notes, 
marked “ forged,” will procure him more comlits than a solid shining 
sovereign. Why, the first story he huiglis at wlicnhchas bought his 
first jest-book, is that of our almost antc-diluviaii iictpiaintance, (so 
might he well he, for he was Irish, and Iiehiiid is, beyond question, 
Prc-Adiimite,) who thought to hal\o the distance between Barnet and 
London, by dividing the miles with his pedestrian partner; (you will 
meet with the anecdote in the last original farce.) And yel, when he 
has grown up, we would have him believe that a douldc-head is not so 
thick as a single ouf'; and that the object wlueb is invisible to two blind 
eyes, may be plainly seen by four. To say this, is simply to assert, that 
a mail is all the sinccrer for licing double-faced; tiiat two bad voices in 
n duet arc infinitely sweeter than a sweet one singing alone. When we 
hear a human being make sncIi an allegation, we might call him an 
alligator, and he as true to him, as he is to truth. 

Lucky it is for us all, that those who have most truly instructed, most 
deeply delighted us, looked scornfully on this doctrine, and complacently 
on themselves. Fortunate for tliec—oh ! best of worlds that wc 
liave yet seen—that Shaksjieare did not lling down his ])cii in the 
middle of his miglity task, and gci forth to take counsel of the commen¬ 
tator, touching the folly of Jjoar and the wisdom of the Kool!—most for¬ 
tunate, that he never went about to catch the whisperings of that ancient 
and most impudent insinuator, ycle])t Ad\icc Gratis ! Happy too, that 
thy Milton was vain enough to think his own head as worthy of trust 
as the heads of two of his critics, and to fancy he could hear the fai-olF 
harmony of fame, even though he scrupled to “ tag ” his lines accord¬ 
ing to other pcojilc’s tunes. 

If tw'o heads be better than one, then four arc better than two, and 
the monster ranks higher than man. Then had Hydra a hundred 
times more brain than Homer. Let no discreet heart think it. There 
is one predicament in which two sculls may ho better than one—in a 
boat, going against tide. Two hats, we grant, may be better than one; 
yet, is one enough at a time. It is so wnth the head. It should be sole 
and self-relying. We like to wear ours in single blessedness on our 
own shoulders, and not let it hanker after a place on other people’s. 
To seek strength and confidence so, is to flatter ourselves that we are in 
excellent health because we have tlic doctor always with us. Arc two 
doctors better than one ? No; the summoning of the second physician 
is the summoning of the bell-toller. Or two wives ?—at a time ? Ask at 
the Old Bailey. A-lltbe nonsense of the notion comes to this assumption, 
that every hat one meets is equally inhabited, and that a head is a head 
all the world over. The fallacy is exposed in every room we go into. 
W’herever two or three arc gathered together, one, at least, has left his 
head at home in his nightcap, or hung it up in Ids hat as he entered. 
Never, when we want a Greek version of Homer, attempt to foist two 
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English translations upon us ; neither, when we ask for a Pope, affect 
to palm off a double Dennis as something immensely superior. We 
care for quality, not for quantity. You can pour out the two glasses of 
water for yourself, we can sip one—of Burgundy. 

_1 

That a burnt Child dreads the Fire. —It has just been ascer¬ 
tained beyond a doubt, by a German philosopher, that the world is now 
about one million eight hundred thousand years old. During this incon¬ 
siderable period of time, experience has been trying to make fools wise. 
She is a fool for her paims, and, like her pupils, will never learn wisdom. 
In vain does she assure us that her little Solons who have been once 
scorched are ever after judiciously reluctant to play with live coals; 
plain-faced fact bluntly contradicts her. Wisdom it not burnt into us 
so easily ; our stubbornness is not brought down at a single fire. It is 
as natural for your burnt child to go forward to the bars as it is for the 
sparks to fly upward. He will make his way thither again ere his 
maiden blister is yet healed. The little fire-worshipper can no more 
be held back by a fear of burning his remaining fingers than the moth 
can be warned from the candle after the tips of its wings have tasted of 
the flame. JjCt the finger-tips, in like manner, be once touched with 
exquisite torment, and the palm will itch for a hot cinder. , Burn one 
hand to the bone, and its widowed mate will offer itself a voluntary 
sacrifice to the consuming element. Once a-blaze, always a-blaze. As 
with the tender juvenile, who sets light to his frock, so with the sweet 
senior, who sets his fortunes on fiie. Even in his maturcr time, in his 
state of cinderhood, he still craves to be further consumed— 

“ Even in his ashes live their wonted fires.*’ 

There is no such thing as burning the frailty ont of the flesh. We 
shrink from the first tingling of the flame, but instantly advance again 
to the scorching point. We insist on self-roasting, by slow degrees, and 
at regular intervals, to show our contempt for' experience, and to de- 
velopc our chief virtue, which is obstinacy. Man will take anything 5 'ou 
like, except warning. Who ever heard of a half-drowned skaiter dread¬ 
ing the ice ? The oftener it breaks under him, the thinner the sheet he 
loves to cut his epitaph upon. Would any crcatuic who had endured ampu¬ 
tation of the leg by a skilful tiger be prevailed upon to keep the other out 
of a jungle, if he had but a chance of hopping into it ? Does the angler 
who has been racked with rheumatism during a long career of no sport 
shiver at the idea of catching an ague at last? or would he who has 
three times dropped from the clouds in a parachute, having broken only 
three limbs, hesitate at a four.h venture while yet he had about him a 
neck undislocated ? Assuredly not. A burnt child is fond of the fire. 
The mariner who has been most frequently shipwrecked is fondest of 
water. The adventurer who has miraculously escaped the fangs of a 
dozen fevers in as many parts of the world, is the^ery man who resolves 
upon a visit to Sierra-Leone; and he who has as often survived the all 
hut deadly attacks of thirst and famine, is sure to inquire out his way to 
me great deserts at last. A burnt child is particularly fond of the fire, 
forewarned, forearmed, is sheer nonsense. Who is so indefatigable a 
scribbler as your abundantly damned author ? Which of our orators 
sjieak, so long and so oflen as he whom nobody listens to ? What actors 
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are so constantly before the public as those whom the town will not go 
to see ? Who so easy to deceive as the dupe who has been taken in all 
his days ? The gamester is a legitimate child of that frail couple, 
Flesh and Blood] he loses a f<j!irth of what he is ^vorth at the first 
throw—esteems himself luckj^if he loses less to-day than lie did yes¬ 
terday—goes on staking and forfeiting hour by hour—and iiai ts with liis 
last guinea by exactly the same turn of the dice Avhich lost hiiiv his first. 
Experfence leaves fools as foolish as ever. The burnt eliild bums to 
undergo a course of roasting. lie is a candidate for a skclelonship in 
the museum of moral anatomies. 


That good Wink nf-kos no Bush.— Merit is sure to make its way 
in the world. Virtue cannot fail of its reward in the end. (jemus, 
trample upon it as we aviII, still ilourishes and grows greenly u]), and 
bursts into blossom. Truth is great, and will ])revail. So wc assure 
ourselves; and ci'^en with the assurance, sit down satisfied that they 
require no help at our hands. We pay our homage to the power of 
these principles by assuming them to he omnipotent. We show how 
truly wc synqiathize with them by allowing them to licl]) Ibemselvcs. 
Certain that they must prosper and succeed, we take no trouble to watcli 
their progress, hut leave them to get on as they may. It would he aji 
impertinence, we think, to dictate to exalted intelligence, and oiler bodily 
aids to ethereal essences. Wc give ourselves no concern about the vir¬ 
tuous, knowing that a noble action is its own leward ilcrit like Ins, 
says the AVorld, must make itself known , and this said, the world’."! lips 
arc ever after sealed. It 7/n(.s/ make itself known; why then make 
proclamation of its desert;’ why hang out a “ hush,” when good wine, 
like a good famdiar creature, is sure to win its way into friendly chan¬ 
nels, and to flow into the liearts of men 1' —a river gliding “ at its own 
sweet will ! ” 

Bad wine only (in v”r ])hiloso])hy) requires a hush. Sour things 
need a sweet recommendation to give tliem a relish. They can find no 
favour else. They demand our patronage, seeing that they lia\e no 
deseits to depend upon. They claim our synipalhy by iheir worthless¬ 
ness, our help by their destitution. They aio poor coidials, and erave 
cordial jirotection. These are the monopolists of the “ hushes”—of the 
signs and tokens of good cheer—the advertisements of unrivalled e.xcel- 
lence—the accessories of renown. The thin potation, thus advertised 
and lauded, passes for a subtle fluid, a wine of tlie richest vintage ; the 
rincings of the cask become the nectar of the Gods, 

“ With beaded bubbles winking at the brim.” 

Thus it is that “ the devil gets all the good tunes,” and dances to 
music that belongs to his betters. 

Why not give good wine its bush also ? why not at least deal jo-stly 
by the pure and sparkling, w’hcn we deal so generously by the flat, the 
dull, and the insipid ? xvhy hold up the sour liquid in a glass, giving it 
all the benefit of its little brightness, and l^ave the richer and iosier to 
shine through a wooden vessel, if it can ? 

It is surely one of the strangest of our propensities to mark out those 
we love best for the worst usage; yet we do, all of us. We can take 
•ny freedom with a friend ; we stand on no ceremony with a friend. 
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This taking a friendly freedom often means taking somebody by the arm 
and dragging him into a desperate scrape, because we reverence him 
above all men. This standing on no ceremony frequently implies sitting 
below the salt at your friend’s board, and being wholly overlooked in 
the flattering attentions lavished upon a guest whom your friend cares 
not ever to see again. These things daily happen “ in the beaten way 
of friendship.” Dine with a man who had selected you from the whole 
world as liis own, who had eyes and chose you, who plays Hamlet to 
your Horatio; he sits you down to a family dinner, and gives you his 
second-best port—no hock—no champagne—no claret. Ujiie again, 
when lie would not for the world you should be absent, as he is desirous 
of entertaining an illustrious obscure whom he de-^pises ; you occupy no 
seat of lionour to be sure, on that occasion, but you arc regaled with 
your friend’s best port, and invited to deliver verdicts upon his cham- 
jiagne and claret. You are comparatively certain of being well-treated 
when the entertainment is not got up on your account—when you play 
a subordinate part in the friendly comedy ; although, even then, if there 
happen to be a cold jilate, or a shabby bunch of grapes, you arc sure of 
getting it, because your friend can “ lake the liberty” with you; he 
knows “you don’t mind it.” We feel bound to be punctual and conscien- 
tjpus with those we are indiHerent about; while we can affi|rd at any 
time, on the frostiest night, to be an hour after our ajtpoinlment with 
the single gentleman who occupies an nparlinent in our heart’s core. 
With him w e can ])lay any prank that pleases our humour c)r suits our 
convenience. We can fail to visit him when he expects us, if we have 
to make a cull U])on an acquaintance; we can leave his letter unan¬ 
swered for a week, if w'O liave notes aliout nothings to reply to from nn- 
respected correspondents. The ])ledge one gives him is as an after- 
dinner promise'n one’s w'ifc to be home by eleven, which is rigidly 
observed if nothing happens to tempt one to hreak faith. It may be 
kept, or it may not he kept. We arc to be ])unctual—if we like. 

So, in our wisdom and fair justice w'C go on— 

“ Giving to dust that is a litlle gilt. 

More laud than gold e’er dusted ; ’* 

proelaiuiing the merits of the liad wine, nnd making it, by every token, 
as enticing as we can ; and lilcssing our stars that the good will he found 
out by its flavour “ without our stir.” As it is iiiestimable, wc seek not 
to w in esteem for it; as it is beyond all praise, we bestow no praises 
upon it. 


That old Biuds arb no^’ to re caught witu Chaff. —The older 
the bird, the more he flatters liimself that he is worth catching. He is 
easily caught, were it w’orth while; hut you have caught nothing, per¬ 
haps, when you have got him. Chaff is too valuable, too precious, to 
be expended wastefully; and because you arc not so silly as to throw 
ixiwder away, he conceives himself to be shot-proof. As nobody tries 
to catch him, he fondly persuades himself that his own exceeding cun- 
ping secures him from capture. “ Take me if you can,” chirps he ; 
fcnd goes dodging about the w’oods, as though a flock of golden vultures 
"were pursuing him. He is quite safe. He has not the felicity of being 
in peril. The young condor, pressed even by vulgar appetite, will not 
do him the honour of dining upon him. His toughness and antiquity 
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are sure safeguards. He is only not captured, because there is nothing 
captivating about him. But if, by any chance, he. bath a tail-feather 
fit for plucking, or a bone wortliy the distinction of being picked, then 
is your old bird in immiiient^Oanger, for you may catch him when you 
like with lialf a pinch of chatf. The tender foxling, not airived at the 
maturity of slyness, who never tasted chicken of his own stealing, shall 
take Ijiim without a rufllc of his pluinagc—onlj by pronouncing its dingy 
brow'n to be rich crimson. 

What docks of old biids flutter about in society, all sure that they 
never sliall be caged, and all safe until a lure is laid* for them ! But the 
longer they live, the less chance have they of avoiding the trap. The. 
older they grow, the slenderer the means of escape. The starched 
matron is fain to put faith in the coiiiplinieiit rvhich, in her day of youth 
and grace, she knew to he nonsense. She is now only half-handsome, 
and can no longer afford to think her eyes less hiilliant than she is told 
they are. She inusl make ni>, liy cxaggciating what is left, for the loss 
of what is gone. She is not now in a condition to call a fine remark 
rank flattery; she is obliged to believe, in self-defence. If her mirror 
will not admit of this, she has other resources; she has sage connsol, 
admirable judgment, jicrfcct knowledge of the world. Admire these, 
and with*|l dignity wliicli you call Siddoman, she confesses that shells 
yours. Yon have only to coiivorl the compliineiil to her beauty at 
twenty, into a tribute to her siuiacity at fifty-five. 7’cn her she is not to 
be imposed upon, and you impose upon her cJl’cctuiilly. Admire Iicr 
penetration, and you will uol find her impenetrable. The old bird 
devoutly believes he is no goose. TIk* giey-hcadcd adventurer, who 
would not marry at twciity-si.v because flic lady had only a little beauty 
and five tliousand jiounds, is taken in,t'iiity years afterwards, by a plain 
widow' with a ready-made family instead ot an estate. The moralist of 
threescore is ruined in three nioiitlib by n /itfyrcuifc; and tlic man of 
lelincincnl, fastidious iijp to sevciiU-tw o, “ marries his cook.” Not caught 
with cliaff’! Tlie old lord siiill’s it alar oil'. Not a curate in the king¬ 
dom that docs not once a week ubite in holy wedlock thicc&core-aiid- 
ten to foiiiscoic, or fouiscoie to oiiescore. The ancient gentleman who 
has seen the world, who is profoiiiully expeiienccd, and much too deep 
to be the diijic of an age so sliallow as this, is to bo won by an admiring 
glance at the brilliancy of Ins knec-bucklc; praise his very pigtail, and 
you may load him by it. None arc so easily taken in as the “ knowing 
ones.” The knowing one is generally an egregious ninny. The man 
who loses liis last shilling at Doncaster, is no other than he who was sure 
of winning j who could prove, by his betting-hook that lie must win by 
hacking Chaft’against the field. He is a fine specimen of the family of 
the Oldbirds. So is the careful, cautious wight, the original Master 
Sure-curd, the man of many savings, who in his old age falls in Jove 
with a Loan; who dies in prison from the pressure of foreign bonds, or 
drowns liiniself 'ii the new canal by way of securing w'hat he calls his 
share. The genuine old bird is a pigeon. 


tt 
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LINES, 

BY THR AUTHOR OF “ CORN-(,A.W RHYMES.” 

Written after seeing the Plata of Audubon^s “ Birds of AmericaP 

“ Prainting is silont music so said one * 

Whose prose is sweetest painting*. Audubon ! 

Thou Rapliael of great Nature's woods, and seas ! 

Thy living forms and hues, thy plants, thy trees, 

Bring deathless iniisic from the houseless waste. 

The immortality of truth and taste : 

Tliou giv’st briglit accents to the voiceless sod. 

And all thy pictures are mute hymns to God. 

Why hast thou power to bear th’ untravell’d soul 
Through farthest wilds, o’er Ocean’s stormy roll, 

And to the pi isoner ol’ disease liring home 
The homeless bird of Ocean’s roaring foam. 

But that thy skill might bid the desert sing 
The sun-bright plumage of th’Almighty’s wing? 

With his own hues thy splendid lyre is strung, 

For genius speaks the universal tongue. 

“ Come,’’ ciics the bigot, black with pride and wine, 

“ Come and hear me ! tlic word of God is mine'' 

“ But I,” saith lie who paves with suns his car, 

Or makes those suns his coursers from alar. 

And, ith a glance of his all-dazzling eye. 

Smites into crashing flame the boundless sky— 

“ I speak in this swift soa-bud’s speaking eyes, 

Tliese passion-shiver’d plumes, these lifcid dyes ; 

This beauty is //?// languagie ; in this breeze 
I whisper love to forests and the seas: 

I speak in this lone flower, this dew-drop cold. 

That hornet’s sting, yon serpent’s neck of gold— 

These are ray accents : Hear them ! and behold 
How well my prophet-spoken truth agrees 
With the dread truth and mystery of these 
Sad, beauteous, grand, love-warbled minstrelsies ! ” 

Yes, Audubon ! ard men shall read in thee 
His language, written for eternity ; 

And if, immortal in its thoughts, the soul 

Shall live in Hoav’n, and spurn the tomb’s control, 

Angels shall re-transcribe, with pons of fire. 

Thy forms of Nature’s terror, love, and ire. 

Thy copied words of Goef—when death-struck suns expire. 


lioussean. 
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LETTERS FROM (JER3IANY. 

BY^S. T. COLERIDGE. 

[TiiK following letters of one of the moat aminble and highly-gifted 
men of our age and country were incsentcd, iu 1828, l)y Mr. Coloiiclge 
to th*e gentleman who permits their insertion in the New Monthhf 
Magazine^ with the clear uiulcrstanding (liat he was at liberty to pub¬ 
lish them either altogethei or in parts. lie jiriiitocl a fo a del ached extracts 
from them, but the MS. having been mislaid, he was apprehensive that 
some accident had led to its destruction. Tlw announcement that ano¬ 
ther distinguished poet was about to give an account of his travels sug¬ 
gested a further search: fortunately it was Bucccssful. The letters of 
Mr. Coleridge in 1199, from a country then almost as little known to 
Englishmen as Algiers in 18.3.5, will not he found unworthy of associa¬ 
tion with those oi Mr. Cainjibclb] 

My dearest Love, —I write to you from Clauscthall, Friday morning. 
May 17, 1799- On Saturday, May 11, we left Gottingen, seven in party 
—Cliarl^ and Frederick Parr, Greenough, Carlyen, Chester, myself, 
and one German, the son of Professor Blnmenbach, an intelligent and 
well-informed young man, especially in natural history. We ascended 
a hill north-east of Gottingen, and jmssed through areas surrounded by 
woods—the areas now closing upon us, now opening and retiring from 
us, till we came to Hessen-Dreii-ch, which belongs to tlic Prince of 
llchse-Casscl. Here I observed a great wooden post, with the Fiench 
words ‘ Faij<i neidreF (neutral eountr}) on it—a precaution in case the 
h'lpneh should march near. This miserable post Ibrcibly contrasted in 
my mind with the 

* Ocean, mifl liis ujnoar wild, 

Speaks safely to his Island Child !’ 

I bless God that my country is an island. Here W'C dined on iiolaloes 
and jiaiicakcs : tlic ]jancakes llirougliout this part of the country arc 
excellent; but though jiaiicukcs in shape, in taste they more lescinblc 
good Yorkshire or batter pudding. These and eggs you may almost 
always jirocurc w'hen you cau piocurc nothing else,. 'I'hey were brewing 
at the inn. I impiired and found that they put three luishels of malt 
and five large handsful of liops to tlic hogshead ; the beer, as you may 
suppose, is but iudiifercnt stuff. Immediately from the inn we jiassed 
into a narrow' road through a very lofty lir grove : these tall firs are 
branchless almost to the tops; coiiseijucntly no w'ood is so gloomy, yet 
none has so many spots and patches of sunsliine. The soil consisted of 
great stones, covered wholly and dee])ly wdth a bright green moss, 
speckled with the sunshine, and only ornamented by the tender um¬ 
brella thi'ec-leavcs and virgin white flower of the wood-sorrel—a most 
delightful acid to the thirsty foot-traveller; and now we emerged from 
the fir grove and saw a beautiful prospect l^cfore us, with the little vil¬ 
lage ‘ wage’ before us on the slope of a low' hill. We pass through this 
village and journey on for a mile or two, through coombs very much like 
those about Stowey and Holford, but still more like those at Porlock, on 
account of the great rocky fragments which jut out from the hill both 
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here and at Porlock, and which, alas! wc have not at dear Stov\ ey. And 
now a green hill, smooth and green with young corn, faces us; and we 
pass at its foot, and the coomb curves away into a new and broader coomb, 
green with corn, both’the bottom and the hills, in no way interesting 
except from the variety. In the former cdbmb there were two or three 
neat cottages, with a bit of cidtivatcd ground around them, an<l walnut 
trees close by the house, exactly like a cottage, or rather farm-house, in 
one of the Ilolford coombs. We passed through Rudolphausen, a vil¬ 
lage near which is the anitmau’s house and farm buildings. The govern¬ 
ment give the amtmen moderate salaries; but then they let them great 
farms at a very low lent; so the amtiiicn throughout the Hanoverian 
country are the agricultui:ists, and form the on]} class tlml corresponds 
to our gentleman-farmer. From them and in then, originate all the 
innovations in the system of agriculture here. I have never seen in 
England farm buildings so large, compact, and commodious for all the 
purposes of storing and stall-feeding, as those amtmen’s generally are. 
They have commonly from a thousand to fifteen liundred acres English. 
From llodolph’s llousen (i.c., houses) we came to Woman’s ITousen, a 
Catholic village belonging to the Elector of Mayeiice, and the first 
Catholic village I had seen; a crucifix (j e., a wooden image of Christ 
on the cross) at the end of tlie town, and two other.s in the road, at a 
little distance from the town. The greater pait of the childien here 
were naked, all but the shirt, or rather the relics of a ci-ilrvant shirt— 
but they were fat, hcaliliy, and jduyful. The woman at the end wore a 
piece of silver round her neck, having the figure of St. Andrew on it: 
she gravely informed us tliat St. Andrew had been a man of the. forest 
and horn near this village, and that he was remarkably good to ])coplc 
with sore eyes. Hcie wc met some students from the university of Ilallc 
—most adventur >us figures, with leather jackets, long sabres, aud great 
three-cornered hats, with small iron chains dangling from them, and 
huge pipes in tlie mouth, the howls of which absolutely mounted above 
tlic forehead. Poole wonld liave called them Knights of the Times. I 
asked young Bhimenbaeh if it was a unifoim. lie said no; Init that it 
was a student’s instinct to play a cliaracter in some way or other, and 
that, therefore, in the. German universities wliim and caprice were 
exhausted in planning and executing blackguardisms of dress. I have 
seen much of this in Gottingen; but, beyond all doubt, Gottingen is a 
gentlemanly and rational place compared with the other universities. 

Through roads no way rememberable w'e came to Gieloldshauscn, 
over a bridge on which was a miired statue, with a great crucifi.x in its 
arms. The. village long and ugly, but the chutch, like most Catholic 
churches, interesting; and this being Whitsnn-Eve, all were crowding 
to it with their mass-hooks and rosaries—the little babies commonly 
with coral crosses lianging on the breast. Here we took a guide, left 
the village, ascended the hill, and now the wc^s rose up before us in a 
verdure w Inch surprised us like sorcery. Tne spring has burst forth 
with the suddenness of a Russian summer. As we left Gottingen, there 
were buds, and here aud thpre a tree half green; hut here were woods in 
full foliage, distinguished from summer only by the exquisite freshness 
of their tender green. We entered the wood through a beautiful mossy 
path, the moon above us blending with the evening lights; and every 
now and then a nightingale would invite the others to sing, and some or 
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otlier commonly aiiswercil and said, as we su])|)(iscd, “ It is j'ot somewhat 
toocoHy;” for the songwas noi continued. We came <o a square piece of 
greenery,completely walled on all four sides by the beeches; again entered 
the w'ood, and, having travelled about a mile, emerged from i1 into a grand 
plain, mountains in the distance, but ever by our road, the skirts of the 
green woods, a veiy rapid river lan hy onr side; and now the nightin¬ 
gales were all singing, and the tender verdure grew ])aler in the moon- 
lightjOuly the smoolii parts of the river were still deeply purpled with the 
rellcotious from the iierv light in tlic west. So surrounded, and so iiu- 
pressed, we arrived at Prele, a dear little cluster of houses, in the middle 
of a semicircle of woody hills, the area of the semicirde scarcely broader 
than the breadth of the village. We left it, and now th(' comitiy cca.sed 
to be interesting, and wc came to the town of Sciiluchfeld, helonging to 
Hanover. Here vve had coffee and supper, and with many a jiatriotic 
song (for all of my companions sing very sweetly, and are thorough 
Englishmen) wc closed the evening, and went to sleep in our clothes on 
the straw laid for us in the room. This is the only bed which is ])ro- 
eiivablc at the village inns in (Icrmaii} ! At lialf past seven, Whitsun¬ 
day niormiig, we left Schhiehfeld, passed through a broad coomb, turned 
up u smooth iiill on the right, and entered a heeeh-wood, and after a few 
hundred yards we came to the brink of an enormous cavern, which wc 
dcsceiide<l. It went underground 800 feet, consisted of vaiious apart¬ 
ments, drip])ing, stalactitions, and uith mock chimneys ; but I saw' 
nothing unusual except in the first ajiartmciit, or as it were anteeham- 
ber. You descend from the wood by steps cut into llie rock, pass under 
a most inajostic natnial arch of rock, and then you went into the ligiil, 
for tills antechamber is o|)en at the tu[) for the sjiacc of twenty yards in 
length and eight iu breadth—the open sjiace of an oval form, and on 
the edges the beeches gi'osv and stretch their arms over the cavern, hut 
not wholly form a ceding. Their verdore contrasted most strikingly 
with tlie liuge, heap of snow winch lay piled in the antechamber of the 
cavern into a white Jnll, imperfectly covered with witiiered leaves. 
The sides of the antechamber were wet stones iu various angles, all 
green with dripping moss. Re-as&endcd; journeyed through the wood, 
witli various ascents and descents, and now descending we came to a 
slope of greenery almost peifectly round, with walls of woods, and c.xaclly 
170 strides in diameter. As wc entered this sweet spot, a hoary ruin 
peeped over the opposite woods in upon us. We re-enlerctl the woods, 
and still descending, came to a little brook, where the woods left us, 
and we ascended a smooth green bill, on the top of v\liich stood the mined 
castle. When we bad nearly reached the top, T lay downi hy a black 
and blasted trunk, tlic remains of a huge hollow tree, surrounded Ijy 
wild gooseberry bushes, and looked back on the country wo Inid jiassed. 
Here again I could see my beautiful rotunda of greenery; the rest of 
the view was woody hills swelling over woody hills in various outlines. 
The ruin had nothing (Uservahle in it. But here let me reniaik, that in 
all the ruins I have seen in Germany (and that is no small inimher), I 
have never discovered the least vestige of ivy. The guard informed us 
that tlie castle had been besieged in the yc&r 1760 by a Eiench army of 
11,000 men, under General Bcanbccour, who had pitched camp on the 
opposite hills, and was defended for eleven days by 80 invalids, under 
Prince Ysenburg, and at last taken by treachery and then dismantled. 
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&c. From the top of the hill, a large plain opened before us with vil¬ 
lages. A little village, NewhofF, lay at tile loot of the hill; wc reached 
it, and then turned up through a valley on the left hand. Tfic hills on 
both sides the valley were prettily wooded, and a rajnd lively river ran 
through it. So we went for about two mi^es; and almost at the end of 
the valley, or rather of its first turning, we found the village of Lautcr- 
herg. Just at the entrance of the village, two streams come out from 
two deep and woody coombs close by each otlicr, inecl, and run pito a 
third deep woody coomb opposite. Before you a wild hill, which 
seems the end and tlic harrier of the valley; on the right hand low hills, 
now green with corn, and now wooded ; and on the left a most majestic 
hill indeed, the effect of whose simple outline ])ainling could not give, 
and how poor a thing are words ! We pass lhiou;;,h this neat little 
town, the majestic hill on the left hand soaring over the houses, and at 
every interspace you sec the whole of it—its beeches, its firs, its rocks, 
its scattered cottages, and the one neat little pastor’s house at the foot 
embosomed in fruit-trees all in blossom, the noisy coomb-brook dashing 
close by it. 

We leave the valley, or rather the fiist turning, on the left, following 
a stream; and so the vale winds on, the river .still at the foot of the 
woody hills, with every now and tlieii other smaller valleys on right and 
left crossing our vale, and over before you the woody hills running like 
gi’ovcs one into another. Sometmu s 1 ihoughl myself in the coombs 
about Slowcy, sometimes between Porlock and Linton—only the stream 
was somewhat larger. Sometimes the scenery resemhlcd ]>arts in the 
river Wyc almost to identity, except that the river was not quite so 
large. We turned and turned, and entering the fourth curve of the 
vale wc found all at <mcc that we had been ascending. The verduie 
vanished. All the beech-trees were leafless, and so were the silver 
hiiches, whose l)OU,.,hs always, winter and summer, hang so elegantly. 
But low down in the valley, and in little eomjiaiues ou each hank of the 
river, a innltilude of green conical lir-trecs, wit^i heids of cattle wan¬ 
dering about, almost every one with a cylindrical hell around its neck 
of no inconsiderable sine; and as they moved, scattered over the narrow 
vale, and up among the trees on the hill, the noise was like that of a 
great city in the stillness of a sabbath morning, Avhen all the steeples 
all at once are ringing for cliurch. The whole was a melancholy and 
romantic scene that was" quite new to me. Again we turned, passed 
three sna Iting-houscs which we visited. A scene of terrible beauty is a 
furnace of boiling metal, darting every moment blue, giceii, and scarlet 
lightning like serpents’ tongues. Ami now wc ascended a steep hill, on 
the top of which was St. Andreas Burg, a town built wholly of wood. 
We arrived here Whitsunday nfltrnooii, May 12, half-past four. Here 
we supped and slejit, and I not being quite well procured a bed, the 
others slept on straw. We left St. Andreas Burg, May 13, eight o’clock, 
ascended still, the hill uiiwooded cxccjyt here anil there with a few stubby 
fir-trees. We descended again to ascend far higher; and now we came 
to §^m 08 t beautiful road, which winded ou the breast of the hill, from 
whftnce we looked down into a deep valley, or huge bason, full of 
pines and firs, the opposite hills full of pines and firs, and the hill above 
us, on whose breast we were w'inding, likewise full of pines and firs. 
The valley or bason on our right hand, into which wc looked down, is 
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called the Vale Rauschenbach that is, the valley of the roaring brook, 
and roar it did indeed moat so einiily. The road on which we walked 
was weedy with infant fir-tn sa an inch or two high, and now on our 
left hand came before us a most tremendous precipice of yellow and 
black rock, called the Rchhur?-, that is, the mountain of the roc. A 
decr-stcaler was, as is custortary in these cases throughout Germany, 
fastened to a roebuck, his feet to the horns, and his head towards the 
tail, and then the roe let loose. The frighted animal came at length to 
the b»mk of this precipice, leaped down, and dashed hoth himself and 
the man to atoms. Now, again, is nothing but lirs and jiines, above, 
below, around us ! How awful is the deep unison of their undividahlc 
inunnur—wliat a one thing it is—it is a sound that impiesses the dim 
notion of the Omnipresent! In various ]iar(8 of the deep vale below us 
wc beheld little dancing waterfalls gleaming through the blanches, and 
now on our left liaiid, from the very siiinmit of the hill above us, a 
powerful stream flung itself down, leaping and foaming, and now con¬ 
cealed, and now not concealed, and now half concealed, by the fir-trees, 
till towards the road it became a visible sheet of water, within whose 
immediate neighbourhood no pine could have permanent abiding place; 
the snow’ lay evcrywlvcre on the sides of the roads, and glimmered in 
company w’ith the waterfall foam, snow patches and water breaks glim¬ 
mering through the branches in the hill above, the deep bason below, 
and the hill opposite. Over the high opposite hills, so dark in their 
])inc forests, a far higher round baircn stony mountain looked in upon 
the prospect from a distant countiy. Through this scenery we passed 
on till our road was crossed by a second waterfall, or ratlicr aggregation 
of little dancing waterfall,s, one by the side of the other, for a consider¬ 
able breadth, and all came at once out of the dark wood above, and 
rolled over tlie mossy rock fragments, little firs growing in islets scat¬ 
tered among them. The same scenery continued till we came to the 
Oder Seich, a lake half made by man and half by nature; it is Iw'o 
miles in length, and but a few biindrecl yards in breadth, and winds 
between banks, or rather through wallh of pine trees. It has the ap¬ 
pearance of a most calm and maic,«tic river, it crosses the road, goes 
into a wood, and there at once plunges itself dtnvn into a most magnifi¬ 
cent cascade, and runs into the vale, to wliich it gives the name of tlic 
“ Vale of the Roaring Brook.” We climbed down into the vale, and 
stood at the bottom of 1 he cascade, and climbgd n|) again hy its side. 
The rocks over which it plunged were unusually wild in their shape, 
giving fantastic resemblances of men and animals, and the. fir boughs by 
the side were kept almost in a swing, which unruly motion contrasted 
well with the ^i^ern quietness of the huge forcst-sca everywhere else. 
Here and elsewhere we found large rocks of violet stone, which, when 
rubbed, or when the sun shines .strong on them, emit a scent which I 
could not distinguish from violet; it is yellow-red in colour. 

My dear, dear Love ! and my Hartley ! my blessed Hartley ! by hill, 
and wood, and stream, I close my eyes and dream of you. If possible, 

1 will this evening continue my little tour in a second letter. 

Your faithful Husband, 

S. T. Coleridge. 
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FAOM THE SAME TO M|.S. COLERIDGE. 

Mt dearest LcrVE,— ^These letteis fnnd the descriptions in them 
may possibly recall to me real forms, if k should ever take it into my 
head to read them again, but I fear that to you they must be insupportably 
unmeaning, accumulated repetitions of t^e same words in almost the 
same combinations; but hoiv can it be otherwise ? In nature all thiiii^a 
are individual—-but a word is but an arbitrary character for a w hole 
class of things; so that the same description may in almost all Cctfses be 
applied to twenty diffctcnt appearances: and in addition to the difliculty 
of the thing itself, I neither am, iior ever was, a good baud at descrip¬ 
tion. 1 see what I write, but alas ! I cannot wiite whatl see —My last 
letter concluded with the Oder Teich, from thence we entered a second 
wood, and now the snow met us in laige masses, end we walked lor two 
miles knee-deej) m it, with an inexpressible fatigue, till we cciine to tbe 
mount called Little Brocken •—heie even the firs deserted us, oi only 
now and then a patch of them, w ind-shor n, no hi.^hei than one’s knee, 
matted and cowering to the giound, like oui thorn bushes on tin highest 
sea-lulls. The soil was plasliy and boggv , we descended, and < amc to 
the foot of the Gieat Brocken without a iivci—tlie highest mountain m 
all the noith of Geiiuany, and the scitL of innumerable «n|)cistitioiis. 
On the 1st of May all the witehcs dance licic at midnight, and those 
W^ho go may see iheir own ghosts walking up and down with a little billet 
on the back, giving the names of those win li.ul wished them thcie toi, 
“ I wish you on the top of tlic Brocken,’’ is a (omnion cuise thionglionl 
the whole empiie. Well, wc usceiuled, the sod boagy, and at last 
reached tlie height, which is 573 toiscs above the lc\el of tlie sea. Wc 
visited the Blockstcig, a sort of bowling-gieen, inclosed by huge stones, 
something like those at Stonehenge, and this is the witchcV ball-iooin— 
thence piocecded to the house on the hill, wlieie we dined—and now we 
descenelcd. Lf>o was shockingly sivollcn, and mj feet bladeleied, 

and my whole frame scemeel to he going to pieces with fatigue ; however, 

I went on, my key-note pain, unless wiien (as hap])ened not unseldom) 

I struck my toe against a stone oi stub, and thi& of couisc piodueed a 
bravura of tortuie. In the evening,‘about seven, wc airived .it Klbin- 
rode. I was really unwell. The transition from my late habit of sitting 
and writing for so many hours in the clay to such intense liodily exeicisc, 
had been too rapid and violent. I went to bed with chattering teeth— 
became feverish hot, anS icmamed tos'iiiig about and unable to sleep 
till two i:^ the, morning, when a peispnation burst out on me—I fell 
asleep—and got up m the morning quite well. 

At the inn tWy brought ns an allmni, ni Stamm Buch, iceiuesting 
that we would write our name's and something or othci as a remem¬ 
brance that we had be*en theie. I wrote the following lines, whit hi 
sgnd to yem,*not that they possess a gram of meiitas poctiy, but be¬ 
cause they contain a triw* account of my journey from the Broe’ken to 
£lbmrode. 

I stood on Brocken’s sovran height, and saw 
Woods ciQwrding upon woods, hills ovci hills, 

A suiging scenu.rfind only limited 
By file blue distance. Wearily my way 
Downward 1 diagg d, thio’ fii gioves eveimore, 

Where brig'ht ^leen moss moved m sepulclual forms. 
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Spckled with sunshm^ and but seldom heard, 

The sweet bnd s song, oecome a hollow sound; 

And the gale murmuriuig indivisibly. 

Preserved its solemn raurmur more distinct 
From many a note of many n watei break; 

And the brooks chattel; on whose islet stones 
The dingy ktdling with its tinkling bell 
Leapt frolicsome, or old lomantic goat 
Sat, his white beard slow-waving. I moved on 
With low and languid thought, tori had lound 
That grandest scenes have out irapeifect (harms. 

Where the eye vainly wanders, nor beholds 
One spot, with which the heait associates 
Holy remembrances ot child, oi Iriend, 

Oi gentle maid, oui hist and eaily love. 

Or fathei, or the veneiable name 
Ot oui adoied coiintiy. O thou Queen, 

Thou deleiratcd deity of eaith ’ 

O “ deal, dear England, how my longing eyes 
Turn d icstwaid shaping in tlu steady olovuK 
Thy sandi, and high white clifts * sweet n dive isle. 

This heait was pioud ; yea, mine eyes swam with tears 
To think ol thee , and all the goodly view 
Fiom sovian Hiocken, woods, and woody lulls, 

P’loated away, like a cbpaiting dicam, 

Ftcble and dim Stiangci, thtse unpuEos 
111 ime thou not li.,tilJy, nor will I })iofane 
With hasty judgment, oi injui lous doubt, ' 

That man’s sublimti spnit, who can icel 
Th it God is evti^wheii the God who tramed 
Mankind to be one mighty brotheihood, 

Ilimscll OUI Fathu, and the woild oiu home. 

We left Tllbimode IMay 11 (N. B —Rode sigmhcs a place from 

wIkuci loots have bun grubbed up ui oidtrtor building or plantations ) 
We tiavcllid for hull a nnk i,hiou,,li a wild country of bleak stony hills 
by our side, with seveial cneins, oi i.allut mouths ot cavirns visible m 
then Ineasts And now we came to Rubcll ind. Oh' it was a lovely 
seine Our load was at the foot of low hills, and herewtie a few neat 
cottages—b( hind us were lugh hills with a lew •scattered fiis, and Hocks 
ot goats visible on the tojimost ciags On oui right hand a hne shallow 
rivtr, of about tliiT tv jiuds bio id, and bevond rivei a crescent lull, 
clothed wiili his th it use one above anolhti, like spectators m an ain- 
phithcatie We advancid a little faithei, the crags behind us ceased to 
be visible, and now the whole was one and complete,—all that could lie 
seen were the cottages at the foot ot the low gieen lull, (cottages embo¬ 
somed in flint frets in blossom,) the sticam, and tlu little crescent of 
hrs I lingered here, and unwillingly lost sight of it for a little while „ 
The firs vvcic ‘o beautiful, and the masses of rocks, walls, and obelisks, 
started up among them in the vt iv jilaccs wlu le, if they had not been, a 
painter with a poct’i feeling would have imagined them. 

We crossed the river (its name Bodi), entered the sweit wood, and 
tame to the mouth of the cavern with the mar/who shows it It was a 
huge place, 800 feet in length, and moie in depth—of many different 
apartments, and the only thing that distinguished it from other caverns 
was, that the guide, who was really a cliaiacter, had the talent of finding 

Oct .—VOL xnv. NO. cnxvvin. Q 
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out and seeing uncommon likenesses in Ihe different forms of the stalac¬ 
tites : “ Here was a nun; this was Soloiiion’s temple; that was a Roman 
Catholic chapel; here was a lion’s cla\\—nothing hut flesh and blood 
wanting to make it completely a chnv ! This was an organ, and had all 
the notes of an organ,” &c. &c.; l)at, alas! with all possible straining 
of my eyes, cars, and imagination, I could see nothing but common sta¬ 
lactites, and heard nothing but the dull dinu of common cavern stones. 
One thing was really striking—a hxigc cone of stalactite hung from the 
roof of the hugest apartment, which, on being struck, gave peifcctly the 
sound of a deatli-bell. 1 was behind, and heaid it repeatedly at some 
distance; and the ell’cct was very nineh'd the fairy kind—gnomes and 
things HJiscrti that toll, mock drath-bells foi uu*ck funcials! After 
this, a little clear well and a Idaek stream ])lcased me the most; and 
nudli])lied by fifty, anil colouied ad lihitam, niigbt be well enough to 
read of in a novel or poem. We returned ; and now before the inn, on 
the green plat around llie maypole, the villagers were celebrating Whit 
Tuesday. 'This maypole is luing, as usual, with garlands on the top; 
and in those garlands spoons and other little valuables are, placed. 'Fhc 
Jiigh, smooth, round pole is then well greased; and now be who can 
ebmb np to the lop nuiy have what be can get; a vciy laughable scene, 
as you may' suppose, of awkwardness and agilitv, and failures on tlic 
very blink of suceess. Now' began a dance. The women danced very 
well; and in general f have observed tbrough(;ut Germany tliat the 
women in the lower ranks ilegeiicrate far less fiom tlic ideal of a woman 
than the men ftoin iJiat of man. 'Plie, dances weic reels and the w'alzcn, 
but. clnelly the latter. This danec is in the higher circles sufliciently 
voluplnoiis; )ml bcie the motions of it were far more faithful intcr- 
jireters of till'pa''''lon, m lallici tlie a])])etite, wlneh doubtless the dance 
was intended to ;• hiulow. Yet e\en after ibe giddy lound and round is 
over, tlie walking io nnisie, the woman laying her aim wdth confident 
affection on the man’s shmihlus, or (among the rustics) aionnd his 
neck, has something incApressiblv eharniing in g. The first conjile at the 
walzen (pumoiineeil wallzeu — 5 : is ]nononnced always was a very 
line tall giil,of two or thri'c and tvventy, in the full hloom and growth of 
limb and feature, and a fellow with huge whiskers, a long tad, and a 
wuiollen iilalitoa]): be wa^ a soldier; and from the more than usual 
glances ot the girl, I jiresunu'd, was her loser: be was beyond conijiare 
the gallant aiul the dancer of the jiarty. Next came two Hauers, one of 
whom, in the whole eonlmir of his face and person, and above all, in the 
langbalily wmiild-he fiolieksonu' kiek-ont of bis heel, irresistibly re¬ 
minded UK of Sliaksjieare’s .'^/ende/-, and the other of bis Dotjtx rrij. 
O two siicli (ju'cs iiiid two siu’i postures I O that 1 wore an Hogarth! 
What .in enviable talent it is to Inive a genius in jiaiiiting ! Their part¬ 
ners were pretty lasses, not so tall as the fotmer, and danced uneom- 
inonly light and an v. The fourth couple was a sweet girl of about 
seventeen, delicately sieiuliT, anil very ])rettily ibessed, with a full-blown 
rose in the white Tibhon that went round her head, and confined her 
reddish-brown hair ; and her partner'//‘(///zef/with a pipe in his month ! 
smoking all tlic while! aitd during the whole of tliis voluptuous dance, 
his cottntcnaiice was a fair jiiTsonification of true Gej'inan 
After these, hut 1 su])posc not actually belonging to the party, a little 
ragged girl and ragged boy, with his stockings about his heels, waltzed 
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anil daiiceil—waltzing and df| in the rear most enlertiiiningly. 

BntMlvit most [deasod mu wad a little givl, of ulioiil thiee ov I'om- yoavs 
old— certiiiidy not more than mur-—who had been put to wateh a little 
babe of not more than a year old (for one of our parly had asked), and 
who was just beginning to ruijfaAay : the girl teaclniig liiiu to waik u.is 
so animated liy the music, that she Iiegan to widt/, with him,and tin' two 
babes wliirled lound and round, hugging and kissing each mher as if 
the iiKisie luid tnade Jiem mad. I am no pidge of muMc ; il ^ilc.i^ed 
me; and Mr. Ihiirv, who plays him.self,assined me il was micoiniuonli 
good. There weie two fiddles and a bass-viol. fiddleis- alune ail 

the bass-\ loli'i—most Ifogaifinan [iln/zes ! fJod lo-:• ilieiii! 1 felt 
far more atfection lor them than towanls any other set of human beings 
f ha\e met with since I lia\e bei’u in (leimaiiy : I suppose lieeaose they 
looked s(i ha|ip\ ! )Ve let’l them. .As we go out ol the Milage, llie 
eresci'iit-shujied hill of lir.s sink-, and fonn.s an ii'egiilai' wood ; Inii the 
opposite liill iis'-s, ,uid hecomcs in ils tm n a jierh-ei eieseent, hul of 
far other eliaractev ; Inglier, and more abiii|U, and oinameuied --not 
clotlu'd with firs, t!ie huger part of the lull being masses, ,uid \.inously 
pitllug preeipiecs of locks, grej, sulphur m IIow, and uio.'sv. Slnutly 
after wo meet with luige niaihie roeks ; and about a mile i’lom Knlul- 
biiid, we arrived at a manufaetory wiicie the marble is [lolislied. 'I be 
lilaiikerbiug maible lias an (‘Mpiisitn beaul\ : a fool sipi.ire i.s \ ,lined 
at‘iv. (h/. Jilnmeubaeli iufotmed ns that inaiblr was a marine sidi- 
stance - that tlie veins, at li'ast tin* hiowii and the led \< iiis, \\eu' liiu 
eoiajs, andllie white wtis the aeeidenlal (emeiit. !b le a liuue aimle of 
rock I’oim's out, and dixnies the road, (bir ])alb went on (be left one 
wa), and the rivt'r flu* otlii'i. AVe h'ft the ruei l>ode imwillingl\, foi 
if went immediaU'h into a deep, dec]) jiine-wood, w iieve x^e saw fiigii 
pillats of lock, which, 1 don’t know wh\, seeiUMl to Ine aniona (be 
lilaek' fir tiees, and 1 wished to be its eoinpaiiion ; bin one always (jnus 
a dasliing river nnwiilinglv. Onv path led us over a gn eu plain, wdncli 
lieaxed up and down *n liilloeks and embrea.stnients of i.iitli, till ue 
came lo Ji village Iliitton lode. ‘AVe left it; and slid die (oniniy 
continued not pariiculaih iiileresting till we ainved at tin foot of a Inli, 
n]» which our load winded, witb man) a seatlciid lii in ils snh'. A\'c 
readied 1 lie toj), and la-lmld ! now again the s|ii mg iius :s ns ! ] look 

haek, and see the snow on the Ihoekeii, and all in tween the hi.o k 
mineral gieeii of ]niie groves winliy, emllessl) wimiv. The be< cli, 
and the hireh, and die wild ash, all leafless ; hut lo ! liefou' ns a sw.'ci 
spring! not indeed m the full jouthfid verdure as on the first dais of 
onr journey, hut timidly soft, half wintry, and xMth Jieic iiiul iliere spot,; 
and jiafdies of iron-hiown. 

Interesting in the highest degree is i! to have si eii in the couise of 
two or three days so many ildfeient climates, with all tlieu dilhieot 
phenomena I Tile vast ]ilciiii was before us—rocks on tlie light Ir'nd - 
huge walls of rocks on the left, and cuiviiig louriil to tlie front i iew' 
hills of heeche.s—soft surges of wood) lulls. At the '/oot oftfie hill lay 
the castle ami town of Bldiikcrburg, with all its orchaidr- of lilo'-soming 
fruit-trees. Blankerlmrg is a consklerahle town, contaimiig uOO houses 
and 3000 iuhabitant.s, and belongs to the Duke of llrinisw ick. Tnime- 
dialely opposite our imi is the house where the imlortnnatc JjuuisXA/^lIl. 
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was during twenty-one months. He lef^ Blankerburg last February in 
consequence of a lortlship haying been ^ given him by the Emperor of 
Russia in Livonia. Some inquiries whicl; wc had made concerning him 
at Rubelland had occasioned a suspicion of our being spies, and one 
fellow whom we asked, answered us—‘ I’lkdic for my king and country, 
and what sort of French fellows arc you?’ Hence wc were shy of the 
subject; but our landlord, a most communicative fellow', soon relieved 
us, and for at least two hours talked incessantly of the king, with jvhose 
most minute and daily occupations he had made himself as well ac¬ 
quainted, or better, than f am with Poole’s. These arc a eha[)tcr of 
contents for his conversation:—1. His Majesty was very religious—had 
prayers in his house every day, and an open service there on Tuesdays, 
Thursday.^, and Saturdays. 2. He kept a regular mistress—a large 
line woman of a fair complexion—a French woman, >, h()se husband at 
the same time lived in the same house, observing the most distant civili¬ 
ties of respect towards his wife. 3. A washerwoman’s daughter, how'cver, 
of Blankerburg, had struck his Majesty’s eye—a young girl of no unim- 
pregnablc chastity; and once or twice a week his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to scud one of his nobles for her. On the first interview he 
presented her with twelve Laub dollars (abmit fifty shillings), which 
she had shown with much glee to the landlord. Afterwards lus presents 
declined. 4. He had eighty-three persons in his household, eight of 
whom were dukes; and his daily expenses were about 100 dollars 
(20/.), and he received his money aKvays from Hamburg; and our land¬ 
lord had been informed by his relation, the postmaster, that he received 
regularly 40,000 dollars (0000/.) at a time. .5. He never on any occa¬ 
sion rode out of his own gardens; and had so much personal fear of 
regicides, that he had a siibterrancous secret passage under his house 
6. The number of his coaches was fifteen—all very handsome, and 
all ball-proof, and the blinds likewise ball-proof. 7. He had seventy 
horses, and at one time seven princesses in tin; same house with him. 
The quantity of meat used and wasted in the hc usehold was prodigious. 
There were every week two oxen regularly con.sumed. 8. Twice a week 
his Majesty bathed in gravy soup, for which purjuise e.ighty pounds of 
beef were constantly used, which soup, with the meat, was alter given 
to the poor. 9. He ordered his surgeons and physicians to attend the 
poor gratis. 10. And wept when he (piittcd the place. 

We went and visited the castle, which was shown us by a j^oung 
woman. Such an immense number of ugly rooms, with such an im¬ 
mense number of pictures, not one of which jiossessed the least merit, or 
rather not one of which was noi a despicable daub, and almost all 
obscene! So false is it tha^ our ancestors were more innocent than 
we: the passions are much the same in all ages, but obscenity and in¬ 
delicacy are the fit and peculiar company of ignorance and barbarous 
manners. One thing amused me. The young woman opened a room, 
pointed us to go in, and then herself turned up another pair of stairs. 
On entering we perceived a parcel of execrable daubs on execrable sub¬ 
jects, but the half modesty of the girl was interesting. There was no 
reason on earth for her showing us the room, and many which she stood 
looking at with great calmness were not a whit better. We returned 
and spent the evening with a round of old English songs, among which 
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* Goil save the King * and ‘ Hulc Britannia’ were, as you may suppose, 
re])catcd no small number of tjmes, for being abroad makes every man a 
patriot, and a loyalist almost ^ Pittite. 

God bless you, my dear love, and good night. 

May 17. • S. T. Colkrioge. 

Maif 19 , 1799 . 

My DEAUEST Poole,— I arrived at Gottingen last night at nine 
o’clock, after a walk of thirty miles, somewhat disappointed at finding 
no letter for inr, l>nt siirpi isrd that Chester had none. Surely his 
family do not behave o^er-attcntivcly towards him : we have hcen about 
eight moiiihs and ten day.s, and he has received one letter from them! 
Well, now to conclude, my all too-miinten'sting .fouriud. In my second 
letter to Sarali 1 was still at Blankeihurg. AVc left it on Wednesday 
morniiig, May 15, taking first one survey more of the noble view Avhich 
it eoinmanded. 1 stood on the Casllo-hill—on my right a hill, half wood, 
half rock, of a most grand onlliiic. The rude sketch of its outline is 
given ill that little diawing at the top of my first letter to Sava. Then 
a plain of joiiiig corn—then rocks, walls and towers, and pinnacles of 
lock—a proud domain, disdaiiifnl of the seasons! These formed the 
right hand. On the left, and curving loniid till they formed the front 
view, hills here green with leafy trees—here still iron-brown—dappled, 
as it were, with coming spiing and jiiigcring winter—not (like the single 
lull) of alirujil ami grand outlines, but rising and sinking, yet on the 
wliole still rising in a frolic xunjino^s. In the plain (or area of the 
view) young cowherds of cattle, troops of goats, and shepherds at the 
head of ,y//7’a.>rt.v of sheep. We left the town, jiroeccded through the 
plain, and, having walked about half a mile, turned to contemplate the 
backvvaid view, to vihich was added the lowers and castle of Berinburg, 
that looked in upon us from the distance on our right hand as we then 
stood. 

We proceeded, aiid»a mile fiom Blankorbnrg vve came to a small 
lake quite surrounded with heecli ticca—the. margins of the lake solid 
marble rock ; two or thioe stone, thrushes were Hitting about those rocky 
margins. Oiir road itself was for a few strides occiqiied liy a little onc- 
aiclicd bridge, under which tlie. lake emptied itself, ami at the distance 
of ten yaids from the bridge, on our right hand, plunged itself down (its 
stream only once luokcu by a jutting rock nearly in the midst of tlie fall) 
into a chasm of 30 feet in dejitli, and somewhat more in length, (a cliasrn 
of black or mossy rocks,) and then ran undcrgroimd. Wc now entered 
the woods—the morning thick and misty; vve saw a iiiimlier of wild 
deer, and at least fifty salamanders. (The, salamander is a bo.iinlifiil 
lizard, perfectly harmless.) I oxamined several in my naked hand ; its 
length from six to seven inches, with a nightingalais eye, and jnst 
twenty-two yellow streaks oii its glossy black skin. Tliat it can live in 
the file is a fable ; hut it is true that if put on burning coals, for the first 
or even the second time, it emits a liquid so co])ioualy as to extinguish 
the coals. So wc went up hill and down dale, hut all through the woods, 
for four miles, when w e came to a sort of h^ath, stubby, with low trunks 
of old fir-trees; and here were women in various groups sowing the fir- 
seed, a few ceasing tlieir work to look at us. Never did I behold aught 
so impressively picturesque— or rather statue-esque— as these groups of 
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Avoiiien in ull their various attitudes. TlSc thick mist through whlcli 
their figures came to my eye gave sucli a loft mircahty to them ! These 
lines, my dear Ikjole, I have* wiitten rathey for my own |)leusure than 
yours, ior it is hn])ossible tliat Ibis misery of words can give to you that 
^^llie,ll it may tet b(^ able to recall to me. What can be the cause that 1 
am so miserable a deseriber ? Is it tliat \ understand neither the prac¬ 
tice nor the j)rinc:i])les of painting? or is it not (me that others liave 
really sueeecded ? I could lialf suspect that what are deemed, line 
description'^ jnoduce their effect almost purely by a charm of words, 
with whieh, and with whose eomhinatiou, we associate feelings indrafl, 
hut no distiiK'l images. P’rom these women we discovered that we had 
gone out of oiir way precisely four miles ; so wc laughed and trudgeil 
back again, and contrived {o arrive at Wemiiigm Rode about twelve 
oVloek ; (his hclongs to the ])riucely Count Stolherg, a cousin of the two 
brothers, the princely Counts Stolherg of Stolherg, who both of them 
are jioels ami (Iliristians —good jioels, great Cbastiaii's, and most kind- 
beartiMl princes. What a combination of vanities for Germany! 

The prmeely Count Stolherg, of Wemimrar Rode, gave, on this day, 
a feast to his ]>eople, and almost all the family of Stolhorgs were asseni- 
liled; the nuhles and people were shooting for a prize at a stuffed bird, 
pliieed on the top of a liigh Maypole. A nohlcnnan of the tamily, who 
had lately been at Gittlinaen, recognised Parry, and was about to have 
Introduced ns ; but neither our dress nor our time permitting it, wc dc- 
clincrl the honour. In this little town there is a school, with about 
twadv’C or thirteen poor boys in il, who are maintained by the tenants 
and citizens. They breakfast with one, dine with another, and sup with 
a thiifl; managing their visits so as to divide tire burden of their main- 
teuauce according to the capabilities of tire people, to wdiosc table they 
solicit admission. Througli a country not suHicientlyr peculiari/.cd to be 
worth deseiibiug. .vc came to Drubcck, a pretty village, far olf on the 
right hand, a semicircular vale of an immense extent; close by on the 
left (its ligure the concave of a crescent), a high woody liill, the Jieights 
clothed with fii'j, with an intermixtnrj* of beeches, yollow-gi-cen in their 
opening foliage; but below this, and flowing down the lull into the 
valley, a noble sti'cam of hei-chcs of freshest verdure. Gi'cencrics of every 
size and shajie. 1ml ahvays walled by tri.’cs ; and always as wc entered, 
the fust obj'et which met us wars a mount of wild outline, black with 
lirs, sealing huce above the, woods. One of these greeneries was in 
sha])i' .1 parallelogram, walled on three sides by the silver-barked weep- 
ine hhehes, rm the fourth by conical firs. A rock on the flv-side rose 
above tlu nei's just Avithiu the wood, and before us the huge, fir mounts; 
it was a most impressive scene -perhajis not the less so fiom the, misti¬ 
ness of (be wet air. VV^e (ravelled on and on. Oh ! what a weary way ! 
Now up now d«iwn—now with a path—now without one—having no 
other gui le thaji a map, a eornpnss, anrl the foot paces of the pigs Avhich 
had been the day In tore driven from Ilarzburg to Driliboek, where there 
had been a pig-fun ; this iutelligeiice was of more service to us than 
map or compass. At l-rst wc cainc to tlie foot of the huge fir mount, 
roaring with woods, and winds, and waters; and now the sky cleared up, 
and masses of crimson light fell around us from tire fiery west, and from 
the clouds over our heads that reflected the western fires. We ivound 
along by the foot of the mount, and left it behind us; close before us a 
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high hill— a high hill close or) our right, htuI close on onr left a hill. 
Wc were in a circular prison Oi*hills, aiul tnuny a mass of light, moving 
and Btatiouary, gave life and j||.ildii('ss lo ihc rocks ami woods that rose 
out of them. But now we emerged into a new seeiu'('lose 1)\ our 
left hand was a little hamlet;#-,.ch house with its orohaid of hlossom 
trees, in a very small and narrow eoomh. The houses weu- hudt on tl)o 
lowest part of the slope of the steejdy-shelving lulls that formed the 
coornU. But on oin- right hand was a huge valley, with rocks jti the dis¬ 
tance, and a steady mass of clouds that afi'orded no mean snhstitute for 
a sea : on each side, as ever, high woody lulls ; hutrnajt’slic ri^ver or luige 
lake, oh! that was wanting lu'ie, and every'Nhere 

And no\v we arrived at Ilarzhiirg. lldls ever hy our sides, in all 
conceivable variety of forms and gaiuiiture. it \v('r{‘ifllc m me to at¬ 
tempt by words to give their piojection and their iciiring, amt now tliey^ 
were in cones, lunv in romidncsscs, now iu tongue-hke lengths, now 
])yiamidal, now a huge how, and all at every step vaiying the forms of 
their outlines; or how^ >hey now stood al)rc:isi, now lan aslant, now' 
rose np behind each other, or now (as at llarzhuig) piesoutcd idmost a 
sea of hnge motionless waves too midtiform foi piuuling—too nuillilorm 
even for llie iiiiaginalion to reinemhcr ihom ; \i'a, my very siglit seeuxd 
incapacitated hy the novelty and eompleMty ol’ the scene. Vc icd 
lights from the lain-cionds, ^e gave (Ik* wlitjhi the last magic touch! 
[ had now been walking (ivc-aiul-thirly miles, ovet the lougiie.si mads, 
and had been sinking w ith fatigue; hut so strong was tin: sl.mniliis of 
this scene, that my fiaiiie sciuned to have dtank in new vitality ; foi I 
now walked on to (jtosl.ir almost as if I had Jiscu from healthy sleep on 
a fine spring morning, so light and lively were my faculties. On oiii 
road to Ooslar wc passed hy several smelting hous.e.'^ and wire manufae- 
lories, and one particularly uot.ieeahle, wliere they sejiarate the snipinn 
from the. ores. The niglit was now iip. ii ns, and tin* white and hlnc 
llames from this Imihlmg formed a giaod and heantifnl object. So while 
was the flame, that in the inaiinfactory itself it a])])eiued ipiite like the 
natural daylight. It is strange, tliaj we ilo not adopt, some nu aris to 
render our artificial lights more wlute. As tlic clock struck ten, we en¬ 
tered the silent city of (loslar, and tlirongli some few narrow' passages, 
callcfl streets hy courtesy, arrived at our run My comjianioiis scareeiy 
able to speak, too tued even to be glad tliiil the, jouiney w.is ovem-a 
journey of forty miles, iueludmg the way we had losi. 

On Thursday, May Kith, wo saw the vitriid maiiufaelory and the 
Dome Church at, (loslar The latter is a real curiosity ; it is mu; of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, in (jcrinany. Tlie first thing that sitikes 
you oil entering it, is a picture of St. (Jhristopher, wading through liic 
river with Jesus Christ (a lioy with a globe m his hands) on his slioul 
ders; this is universal in all the churches that 1 have seen, bid imliee- 
able here for the mormons size of the picture, and for the eniic' it of 
jnittlng in tlic hand of the giant saint a fir tree, “ with wlmdi the mast 
of some tall atpiral hewn on ?lorwegian hills were hut a waiid,” and 
giving this hnge fir tree a crack in the middle, the face ol the holy giant, 
with a honid grin of toil and effort, eoirospondnig widi tlie said crack 
in proof of the huge weight of the disguised Deity. 'I ll" next was an 
altar of the god Croto, the only assured luitiipiity of (ieiman heathcnisin. 
On this altar human sacrilicea were offered : at is ol metal—brass 1 be- 
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lieve—with diamond holes all aTonnd it* and su]i])ortcd by four grotesque 
animals. Then two stono baboons, witli monks’ cowls on them, giiiining 
at each other, said to have, been bkewiff; tlio work of the said savage 
pagans, when the monks first preached christiamly in Germany. Then 
an altar-piece by the celebrated Lucas C^aiiaek, in which the faces of 
the A])ostlcs arc maivcdlously ugly, but lively and natural; it is an ad¬ 
mirable painting. Then tombs and thrones of emperors, and tpieens, 
aiid princesses, for Goslar was formerly the scat of the Saxon emperors 
of (jermany. TJie hole where tlie devil entered, and how he set two 
bishops by the cars, aiul Jiow they fought in this church, and liow one 
killed the other; a huge crown of bcll-metal, seven strides in diameter, 
given by the victor bishop for penance; also relievo of the bishop 
who poisoned an empeior in the Lord’s Suppei, r'ud the under petticoat 
of leather tliat tlic devil took from tlie woman wlio rose at midnight, 
supposing it to be matin time, entered the eliurcb, begun praying, &c., 
wondered latlicr to see the church so full, wlicu all at once she heard the 
clock strike twelve, cried aloud “God and Gliiist! llausch ! Rausch! 
Rausch ! all nothing but ghosts.” Off ffew tlie woman, but as she ran 
over the threshold siie tiiiqied, fell down, and ere slie could get up again 
the devil liad ]nilled otf her petticoat. 1 was much interested by this 
ruinous old church, half-heatlico, half-catholic, the occasion of wliich 1 
will cx])lain when I come home. 

AVe left this ugly old desert of a city, and strolled on tluough lull and 
dale of j)iiics, uj) wliich I lie little mists cicpl like smoke fioin cottage 
chimneys, till a\c came to Glaustliall, a huge town with a mmih'‘r (d 
mines around it, one of which all but myself descended. I had before 
read a most minute dcseiiption of the said mine, and from tlie same 
concluded that T should see uotliiucr new after what 1 had seen at 

Cj ^ 

Stowey ; and by Chester’s aecomit, my eoiicliision was perfectly right; 
so 1 stayed at h.Mue and wrote two letters to ,Saia. I saw the whole pro¬ 
gress of minting, for all the. Hanoverian inouey is here, minti'tl, and otlicr 
little curiosities, wliich f have ever found hideously stupid. 

We were such a hospital of hrnised toes, swclictl ankles, blistered 
soles, and excoriated heels, that we stayed in the town till Saturday 
morning, May ISth. We jiassed iqi and down over little hills through 
a piiic-covercd country, still looking down into wild and deep coombs of 
])inc aiul fir-trccs—(I scarcely know the difference between pine and 
fir)—till we came to Jjehrheek, a little village of wood, with wooden 
tih s <m the house-tops, lying in the bottom of a narrow coomb, three or 
four of the houses scaltcrcil on the slopes of the lulls that formed the 
coomb. The coomb is rich with the green, green beeches ; the slope of 
the lulls have beeches and ^'•rs intermixed, hut the heights are wholly 
tlie ])roperty of tlie firs. I'roni here we piocecded to OsLerodc, a 
hilly, pleasant country ; the soil heaved up and down in hillocks, with 
many a little dell and hollow, and the piiie-Uces pictuicsquely scattered. 
Osterodc is a large and very ugly town, the peo])le looking dirtier and 
poorer than is common m Germany. Over the town-hall is the rib of a 
giant. These aic common in the mlaiid towns of Germany. They are 
generally wliale’s ribs, lii the dark ages it was of course extremely 
unusual for man to leave his plough, as the song goes, “ to go ploughing 
the seas.” When any <lid, tliey were of course ambitious to bring 
something curious home »8 a jnesent to their countrymen, and this is 
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no doubt the origin of the ■whsllc’a ribs. From Ostcrodc wc proceetled 
to Ciillcnhurg. [Mem.—The view of the almshouse on a woody hill, 
part of the wood cloarefl, and the space occn|)ied,hY a fine garden.] 
From henceforward the vien^ became (piitc English, except that in 
England we have water ever pi our views, either sea, or lake, or river; 
and we have eliny hedges, and > Ingle cottages, and gentletnen’s scats, 
and many a house, the dwelling of knowledge and virtue, between the 
cottage and the geiitlcmau’s seat. Our fields and meadows loo are so 
green, that it is a common thing for novelists and descrihers here to say 
Avhen they praise a prospect, “ It had a British greenness.” All this, 
and more, is wanting in Germany ; hut their woods are far finer, and 
their hills more divcrsilied, and their little villages lar more interesting, 
every house heing separate, with its little ganleii and orehard. This 
answers to my idea of hiunaii nature, wh4eh disliugnishes itself equally 
fiom the tiger and the sheep, and is neither solitary nor gregarious, but 
neighbourly; add to this, too, that tlie c.vireme misery, and tlie earth 
and lieaven ahirming wickedness and profanity of our English villager, 
is a thing wholly unknown in Gennany. The women, too, who are 
working ill the, fields, alwajs behave respectl\illy, modestly, and with 
courtesy. Well, 1 must hasten on to Giiltingen. We proceeded ; hull 
ought to say, that in the eluirchyard of Catlenhurg I was pleased with 
the following epitaph : — 

“ JoflAMl IlKIWnOI.n OF C.VTLRNHDRO. 

Afli .'ll "j tJu'y Jiilvo 

Kiiipii l»rave?i I IPiil a lirave 

Man liPtri'alicii. j j .'Maii in grave. 

Vieleu w'ar ennelir. J Ule was more than 

This is woni for word. 

About a mile and a half from Catlonlnirg w^e eainc to a lovely scene, 
hdlocks, and scattered oaks and hceehes, a sw'cct thougli very snialj? 
lake, a green meadow, and one wlnte cottage ; and thi.s sjiot, e.vactly s^ 
filled, was cnm])letely*eiicirelcd by the grandest swell of woods that 1 
ever bebeld. The lulls were clot)ied as with gras.s, so rich w'as the 
verdure, so coniple.te was the circle, that I stood and looked around me, 
in what part the. wood opened, to admit our road. We entered the 
wood, ami walked for two miles under a complete bower, and as we 
emerged from it—Oh! I sliall never fonget the glorious prospect. 
Behind me the Harz Alouiitains, with the, snow-spots shining on them, 
close around ns woods upon little hills, little hills of an hundred shajies 
—a dance of hills, whose variety of position sujiplicd the clfcct of, and 
almost imitated vrtohV'/t; two higher than the rest, of a conical form, 
AVere hare and stony, the rest were all hid witli leafage; I cannot say 
trees, for the foliage concealed the boughs that suslaincd it; and all the 
hills, in all their forms ami bearings, wliich it were such a chaos to dc- 
scrih'i, were yet all in so pure a harmony ! Before us green corn-fieltls, 
tliat filled the plain, and crept uj) the oppo.site lulls, in (lie far-off dis¬ 
tance, and closing onr view in the angle at the Icfi, that high woody 
hill on which stands the monarch ruins of the I’Jessc; and close by me, 
in a sweet dell, was a SAveet neighbourhood of houses, Avith their or¬ 
chards in blossom. Oh! Avherefore Avas there no water? We were 
now only seven miles from Gottingen. I shall Avrite one letter more 
from Germany, and in that letter I Avill conclude my tour with some 
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minuteness, as it will give you at the sa^ic time the account of the coun¬ 
try near Giittiugen. 1 hope to leave this jilace in about a fortniglit, but 
Sara must not be uneasy if I am hornna week later than she cx]>ects : 
it may be a week earlier, but as I pass through Brunswick, &c., I may 
perhaps have opportunities of actpiirinu information about Jjcssing, 
which it were criminal in me to neglect; but 1 pine, languish, and 
waste away to be at home, for though in I'higlaml alone T have those 
that hate me, yet there, only I Jiave those whom I love. , 

God bless my Friend! 

S. T. CocERinfiK. 


WEEDS AND FLOWERS. 
No. III. 

By Barry Cornwall. 


1. SoLiTimn. 

IIkue lot us turn and gaze. O Solitude ! 

Long-loved, long-lost, so many years my friend, 
(y'ornpanion never rude! 

And do we once again together bend 
Our steps into the forests daik and green,— 

The calm, grave Ibresls, where nought else is seen 'r - 
Tio! what cool welcomes, in this burning day, 

The sweet trees give us ! Say, 

(km the still desart, or the stillei sea, 

(The summer ocean where no billows be,) 

Matcii the green silencewliieli is here alway, 
l'’i‘om M.irch to sunny May,— 

From May until the fiesh October morn 
When Autumn winds her horn, • 

Chasing the winged leaves from every wood ? 

() Solitude ! O social Solitude ! 

Companion of grave joy (as well as grief), 

The pleasure is not luief. 

Nor worthless, which wo glean and shai-c with thee 
lender the greenv\ood tree ! 

The thoughts which there spring up, like sylvan flowers. 
Survive and bloom thioiigh all life’s aftei- hours,— 
Through stormy passions, and through winter days. 
More surely than the joy (yet, /.v it thus?) 

We gather when the summer torches lilaze. 

Or merry masque, or in the dance’s maze. 

At midnight in the city populous ! 


2. The Spartan Mother. 

Begone to the battle, my son! 

The world of renown is before thee! 

If thou diest,—why .thy gloiy' is w'on : 

If thou lives),—Oh ! thy country and 1 will adore thee ! 
Ay, thy mother will bow 
To a conquerors brow ; 

So, begone to the battle, my son ! 
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Arm, arm for the battle, »ny son ! 

Bright Justice looks down on the quarrel ; 

Fierce wrongs on thy country are done; 

Doth thy forehead, my bra's^ one, not ache for the laurel ? 
Shall the land of rhy birth 
Be disgraced on fiie earth ? 

Oh, away to the battle, my son ! 

However the day may be won, 

• Whoe’er w, ite the record of glory. 

Do /hou what by man may be done. 

And the heart of tliy motlier shall swell at the story. 
Now, away to the tight. 

Like the spear in its tlight I 
Oh, begone, and—ro?nc fjurk from the battle, my son ! 


An Old Stohy. 

The lady of tlin castle sits 

Will' crimson cheek and restless eye. 

And a heart that bounds and stojis by tits. 
Gazing upon the wild and blackening sky. 

She hcaretli not the loaiing rain. 

She sees no storm go sweeiung by; 

But sigheth out her soul in pain. 

Ah ! is there love- or peril—nigh ? 

What means the lonely torcdi that throws 
Its guilty tire u])on the night ? 

What mean those cries and random blows. 
That shake the thicket on the right ? 

A shout—a scream—a deadly word. 

The Idaze ami bursting of a gun ; 

And nothing more is seen or heard. 

All’s o’er: the light is lost and won- 

No murmnis did the lady cast. 

Her cheek alone (which waned to pale) 

Told us she might lament fchc past. 

And gave us subject lor our tale. 

She died, witliout a w'ord or sign. 

And when the toil of life was o'er. 

The last one of a noble line 
Was hid in dust for evermore. 

Oh, fond, fair orphan ! Beauty’s child. 

By lender passions overblown ! 

What pity that the heart is blind. 

And cannot save the gentle mind ! 

Which thus (how oft !) by a fate unkind 
Is wreck'd and overthrown ! 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Tlie Session of Parliament—A Mem. for Ma’.iagers—The Prixicess Victoria’s Visit 

to HolkJtam—Satirical Honours, 


The Session of Parliament which commenced on Tuesday, the 19th 
of February, was closed on Thursday, the 10th of September, by the Kin;^ 
in person. Nearly seven months have therefore been occupied —a period 
of unusual length- - and yet it is impossible for us to record that any mea¬ 
sures of large public benefit have been passed by the three estates of the 
realm. “ Flint Glass'* was, indeed, relieved liom taxation by the Budget 
of 1835; hut other relief was not extended in an) ■di.ipe to the agricul¬ 
turists, the manufacturers, the artizans, or those wtio arc interested in 
the “ shipping” of Great Britain. On the 10th of September the country 
w'as pretty nearly in the same position as on the 19th of February; and 
Ibis would be very gratifying intelligence, if we could persuade ourselves 
that at the beginning of the year 1835 our state of prosperity was such 
that improvement was impossible, or at least unnecessary. Meanwhile, 
the two great parties by whom the venerable Whigs and Tories of past 
times have been disidaced, are putting forth their energies to obtain or 
retain jiower. The Conservatives arc busy in all the towns and counties 
of Great Britain. They consider tliat recent events have greatly enlarged 
their influence, and that moderate principles are gaining ground from day 
to (lay : that appeals to the good sense .and reflection of the people must, 
in the end, trimn])h, and that although they may be for a time led astray 
by wild theorists, the sober judgment of Englishmen will still lead them to 
confide in rulers who, while they avoid rash speculations on the one hand, 
are studying how' they can introduce useful changes on the other. The 
ultra-Radical pjarty aie also on the alert. It was impossible not to foresee 
that the recent contest between the House of Peers and a majority of the 
House of Comm ns, w’ould lead to an appeal to the people—an appeal 
to be made either directly or indirectly. The results of the registry of votes 
wore uncjueslionably not such as to justify ou" present Ministers in an 
attempt to strengthen their numerical force by a dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment: they therefore prudently accepted the Corporation Reform Bill as 
amended by the liOrds, rather than retire from office, or abide the issue of 
a new election. Some of their partisans are occupying the period of the 
recess by seeking to raise throughout J(]ngland an outcry against one of 
the three branches of the Legislature. They are labouring to excite hatred 
against the Peers ; and are employing agents and arguments both equally 
un-Knglish. In England there is, and always has been, a stern love of 
truth and justice ; those who calculate on destroying the glorious charac¬ 
teristic of the English people will find they have deceived themselves 
while working to deceive others. The chief agent to whom we refer is 
Mr. Daniel O'Connell, who h..s found in several of our large towns and 
cities persons eager to receive him as a visiter, and willing to listen to his 
Irish mode of mis-stating facts. The curious have assembled in crowds 
to hear 111m; such places as Newcastle and Glasgow have enjoyed rare 
treats; but according to all accounts he has found much less pliable 
materiel to work upon than in his own less reflective and more excited 
country. It is evident in all his speeches that he is perfectly aware 
his Scotch and English auditors are not to be addressed in the style 
lie adopts in Ireland. He cannot talk to us as to the “ hereditary 
bondsmen’’—wc have no gross wrongs to complain of—no terrible evils 
to be averted—no rights unacknowledged—no oppression to be protested 
against. It is to the woes and wants of Ireland, therefore, that he principally 
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alludes during his prowess through England ; but he takes especial care 
to exhibit only the dai^ side of the picture, keeping out of sight the start¬ 
ling fact that the Irish peasant pays nothing for the protection he receives 
from the State—that in Ireland ihrect taxation is unknown, and that the 
poor obtain relief only when their?clairas to such relief have been made 
good in England. The persons hi; h is met wherever he has spoken are 
precisely those who would comprehend and appreciate such a comparison 
between the Irish and English labouiers and artizans; and O'tJonncll is 
not thoughtless enough to exceed his instructions, by explaining Die whole 
matter to his hearers m the North. IVe have no doubt that the results of 
these journcyings from place to place will be so many mere nothings, and 
that ere long ()’Connell will assume his old tone of abuse against “ Eng¬ 
land and everything English.” This event of the month is one that we 
could not pass ever without comment. The newspajiet .s are full of the 
speeches of the Member for Dublin; they arc certainly “ vain rejiotitions,” 
and those who have road one are completely conversant with the other. 
Nevertheless they serve to amuse, if they do not alarm, now that the ad¬ 
journment of Parliament has left us little to think about in the way of 
public affairs. Ills ravings against the. Peers make us laugh. When the 

f jrcat leaderof the Irish mob speaks of the JHor///power ofthe Upper House, 
ic may tind hearers ignorant enough to believe his assertions ; not so, 
however, when he talks of the pfii/nral incoinpeteney of their Lordships, 
and promises to find a sturdy kiteheu-rnaid to “whop” them all willi a 
broom-stick. Our thoughts at once revert to the muscular arms of Lord 
Wmclielsea, and the horsewhip of Lord Alvanlcy. 


A Mkm. for Man,\(?ers. —^The closing of one jiair of ITouses has left 
the town at leisure to speculate upon the opening of another pair, I'qually 
involved in disaster, equally creative of anxiety, though relieved for somi* 
two or three seasons past (rom all risk of “ collision,” by being both under 
the same control, that of Mr. Premier IJunn. The Siamese system, how¬ 
ever, has not succceilial, and a separate maintenance is the consequence. 
Mr. Jlunn retains Drury ; and iij) to almost the. last day of the month, 
everybody in the world is to have C'ovetit-g irden. Even Mr. Fitzball has 
been for a considerable number of seconds on the brink of the lesseeslup, 
as Jack Cade was once almost Prime Minister. He (not Jack) was to have 
commenced the season wnth his own inimitable drama, called “ Jouallian 
Hradford”—a jiroduction which, alfhoaigh it has been played for a thousand 
nights together in scores of theaties, has never had its due place assigned 
it in llie dramatic literature of the country. It has scarcely been read at 
all, though heard and seen liy the whole w'orld. The exipiisile poetry, flie 
harmony, the dignity, the loftiness, of such passages as the Ibllowing, 
have consequently escaped the liigher class of critics. 7’lu* reviews, we 
must say, have preserved a shameful silence respecting tins cxtraoidinary 
drama. 

“ Jb».—I’ve brought tlie lemons and tlie nutmegs, Ann ; 

The sugar and the comfits for the cliiJdreu. 

And look you here,—what think you this is, Ann ? 

Aim ,—I do not know. 

Jon .— A present for your birtli-day. 

It is a pair of buckles,—though not diamonds, 

Glittering bright they hliine, as stars at even. 

# * 9 ^ 4t 

JoM.—Uly worthy guest's asleep. I will not wake him. 

I'll place upon the t.able the Ganary and water. 

He said not if a lemon he would liki. 

No matter; 

The lemon, too. I’ll leave,—this knife also. 

Then if he wakes, why, ho can help himself. 

So—softly, softly, softly.” [/5.nV. 
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We quote literally. This, it will be owned, is rather unlike anything 
which Sheridan Knowles can do in the way of calling the dramatic spirit 
from the vasty deep ; yet vre doubt whether its sweetness would not be 
lost on the desert air of Covent Garde-’i. It is too natural, too true, loo 
exquisitely simple and touching for eftecf. The degenerate public will not 
listen. It is a disgraceful fact, that the Itw people who do go to the large 
houses, go to see; the poetry of the very finest and costliest spectacles is 
listened to by nobody but the prompter. No, we fear that even Jonathan 
would not tell; though there is a Jonathan who has, indeed, pointed out 
the path to success so plainly, that the blind may see it. It is indicated 
by a fact recorded in the “ New York Mirror,” that a young lady has 
“ dramatized ‘ Mrs. Butler’s Journal,’ ” and tiiat the same “ is in rehearsal 
at the Bowery Theatre.’’ Here then, at last, is a novelty. There is some¬ 
thing new under the sun; and to what an endless succession of new things 
does it point! Dramatize “ Mrs. Butler’s Journal ?” If that may be done, 
why not adoid the suggestion of a weekly contempo.ary, and dramatize 
“ Johnson’s Dictionary ?■’ Why not adapt the new Municipal Bill lor 
stage representation? or the Almanac for IS.'hi? or “ Hervey s Medita¬ 
tions,” or Fish-sauce? or the London Directory ? or all these, and hun¬ 
dreds of other capable subjects in succession. Want novelties! Why, 
novelties are so common as to be positively hacknied. Let the new lessee 
Americanize his system. Let him dramatize the days of the month, and 
miscellaneous comments upon society. The whole woilil would be at¬ 
tracted by a play-bill setting forth a sciies of oiiginal jiersonitications. 

A Flippant Remark, by Mr. Vinirig. 

An Indelicate Allnsian, Mr. John Ueuve. 

A Profaund Senti?ne/if, Mr. Cooper. 

A Sagacinus Opinion, Mr. Farren. 

An Inuendn, Madame Vestris, 

A Bitter Sarcasm, Mis. Glovt'r. 

A Double Knlendre, Mesdaiiies lliimby and Honey. 

And so on, through all the commentaries and the company. Mr. Fitzhall 
could fit them .ill, down to the supermimeraries; who might personate 
the shabby passages and loose observations. 


Thk Princkss Victoria's Visit to IIoi.kham. —A little Princess may 
produce a vast convulsion. Her acceptance of an invitation to an even¬ 
ing party at No. 10, instead of No. 11, may throw a nation into a panic— 
her going to Norfolk, instead of Suffolk, may shake a realm—her wearing 
a green sash instead of a red one may agitate all Europe. We should 
deeply regret anything that might tend to diminish the fervent feelings 
with which the opening character of the youthful Heir-presnmptive to tlie 
throne has jnspired all classes of her (])robably) future subjects. She is 
high in favour; and the amiable character of her parent and guide gives 
assurance that the general hope will not be disappointed—that the blos¬ 
soms of promise will be succeeded by ])leasant fruits by-and-by. We 
would fain, therefore, avert thi perils of the storm which is gathering over 
her head, in consequence of her present visit to Mr. Coke, at Holkham. 
The Princess, and those who have advised the visit, arc represented as 
being guilty of a crime scarcely to be expiated, in visiting a person who, 
in his political vocation, delivered a strong invective against the grand¬ 
father of the Princess, George III. Beally, we must be sadly off for a 
grievance, before wc can accept this as an affair to be shocked about. The 
Princess was a mere child when that speech was spoken, and lier uncle, 
the Duke of Sussex, has remained inhabits of the closest friendship with 
the speaker ever since. This may Be in good or bad taste ; but example 
must be pleaded, on behalf equally of the Duchess and her daughter. The 
present King has, in the noblest manner, shown how easily he can forgive 
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and forfjetthe most splenetic attacks upon himself and his family, uttered 
under similar circumstances of strong political excitapient. His relatives 
act most wisely m imitating his conduct. Besides, it siiould be remem¬ 
bered that, if Mr. Coke spoke dijh-espectfully of the character of her grand¬ 
father, he was for many years|one of the niosl intimate and esteemed 
friends of her foiher; and it is natural that mother and daughter also 
should forgive what the father himself would not have remembered beyond 
the hour. 

We deprecate, for the sake of all, and for the Princess’s particularly, the 
attempts that are constantly made to draw political inferences from private 
visitings of tliis naliirc. It is a hard price to pay for being heiress even to 
a tin-one, to have every little indication of personal feeling watched, criti¬ 
cized, suspected, ami ultimately di-nouneed as aborainable, by one party or 
the otlicr. Let the Princess, say \\c, have full freedom of action ; the cha¬ 
racter of her mother, and the general coiiisc ol lier education and bearing, 
an* sufficient guarantees for the jn-rf'cct iiropricty of her line of visits. In 
the present case it is absurd to impute the smallest political bias. Mr. 
Coke is very aged, and, prodigy as he is, he cannot be very active in poli¬ 
tics. He has retired altogether from party contests ; and, when engaged 
in them, his polities -..eiit no I'artiier than those, of the late Duke of Kent, 
or, judging by his acts, the present King. Perhaps it is criminal in the 
Princess to visit either of her uncles. Tict her visit whom she likes, with¬ 
out having the happy time of youth embittered by party taunts, jealousies, 
riminations, 

^ATiKicAL HoNonns.- j^j iikc is doubled by being inadvertent; it is 
"^morc than dembleJ when unconsciously played off by ourselves at our own 
expense. The Reformers of Kent have just evinced this unpremeditated 
sjiint of self-martyrdom, in a tine jncce of jiracticid satire, that will survive 
as long as a column sixty feet hiirli shall endnie. They have erected a 
monument to the memory of “ that sjurited Refonnor, Mr. Charles Lar¬ 
kin and the papers inform us that “ the site selected for this remarkable 
object is GiuUhill, a spot imrnoi talizcd by Shakspeare." Of its immor¬ 
tality there is little question; nor is there more doubt that its peculiar 
appropriateness will b(‘ readily recognizi'd by every dissenter from reform 
doctrines. But Reformers will surely perceive, ujion reflection, that they 
have chosen the most unlucky spot in j:ill Kent foj- the erection of a monu¬ 
ment to their departed associate, though sanctified by the genius of Shak¬ 
speare. They have forgotten hoir he immortalized rradsliill—the agents 
he employed—the act he so inimitably describes. Gadshill is iramortalizeil 
by the medium of Falstafl'and liis Bardoliibian followers. And what was 
the feat they performed there?—tlie achieverneiil l>y winch tlu'y rendered 
tlic spot ever memorable? The. robbenj of the King'n E.ichequer ! It is 
a little odd that this awkward fact should have been forgotten ; and that 
our Kentish Reformers should have played off a most humorous prank at 
their own cost, in selecting the very scene of that ancient robbery as the 
site of a monument to modern reform. Why, they admit all the imputa¬ 
tions of their enemies. They charge themselves, in this voluntary asso 
ciation with the immortal cut-pnrscs of tSliakspeare, with designs upon 
the Exchequer of no equivocal character- robbery, in the name of reform ! 
Tliey throw a stigma upon the iirinciples and character of the dead whom 
tliey would render illustrious. Gadshill!—Well, there is no accounting for 
taste; but henceforth. Reformers need not fall into a frenzy when they are 
ctiavgecl with designs of spoliation. If men will not be true to them¬ 
selves-Gadshill 1—of all places in the Avofld, GadshiiJ! Falstaff, we 

doubt not, is chuckling in his grav^ 



MEDITATION ON MICIIAELMAS-DAY. 


“ While man exclaims (thus arffues Pope) 

‘ See all things for my use !’ 

‘ See man for mine !’ (quite right, we hope,) 

Replies a pamper'd Goose.^ 

A Goose was brouirht to table; as it lay 
lloasted before me, 

My appetite bea;an to ooze away, 

Odd thoughts came o’er me. 

The great Lake Lyrist ranks the humble bee 
With eagles proud. 

And claims an equal age and ancestry 
For all;—allow’d ! 

Oh! he is right. Dear Wordswojth, ere the bird 
Had lost a wing. 

One thought about his ancestry had stirr J 
Wild Fancy's spring. 

His Ancestor—the first! Ah, who was he ? 

Thought will break loose : 

\Vho was the founder of his family— 

Tin*, fu st Great Goose ? 

What stars have shot, what wrecks of worlds sublime, 
Since that egg burst! 

Why Jove himself was christen'd since the time 
Of Goose the First. 

Aye, Helzcbub, now known by many titles. 

Was nameless then; 

Oh! since, what worms have dined upon the vitals 
Of god-like men. 

Thy Ancestor, oh Goose ! sat down to sup 
Ere snakes laid eggs; 

Walk'd ere the centiiiede first counted up 
His hundred legs. 

Of higher lineage none, who creep or fly, 

(ir swim or walk — 

The whale m the greal deep, the lark on high— 

Or geese wlio talk. 

Oh ! sacred bird, that Ancestor remote. 

Older than Vice, 

Set up his first (]ueer cackle of a note 
lu Paradise! 

Even in Eden old his course began; 

He had no brother. 

Save, as some think, in Mr. Adam Man, 

Who proved another. 

Marvellous truth ' one’s brain begins to swim. 

Think of that age,— 

And of this fat, brown bird here—think of him— 
Thus stuff’d with sage ! 

Sublime, ridiculous ! and may his race 
So high be carried ? 

And stood histoid, old parent face to face 
With Eve unmamed ? 

Even so.—The dish jfi^^ass’d; I made excuse, 

And tried anothei'T 

For who could eat the son of that same Goose 
That saw man's mother ? 
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A Steam-Voyage down the Danube, with Sketches of Ilungarv, Wal- 
lachia, Servia, ‘and Turkey^&c. By Michael J. Quia, Author of 
“ A Visit to Spain.” 2 vols. 

Theue were two rivers which,though known from the earliest limes, wore 
still unexplored objects of interest and curiosity. Though many tvavellevs 
had fallen in with them in detail, had crossed them in various ]»laces, and 
knew in general the direction of their current, yet no one had pursued 
them to their exit, or could exactly tell what course they took to the sea. 
One of these was the Niger, and the oilier the Danube. "iVe do nut mean 
to say that there were the same difficulties to encounter, and the same 
obscurities to clear up in both ; but as far as they were a\ailable for any 
purposes of intercourse, or description, or knowledge, or iniblic utility, llie 
Danube, thougli jiassing through the centre of civilized Eiuoiie, was as 
little known as the Niger, making its way through the doseits of barbarous 
Africa. The first person, we believe, who has sailed along it lor any « on- 
sider.T,blc distance, and passed through the scmi-baiharous region which 
it penetrates in its way to the Euxine, was Mr. Quin, and we think Ins 
voyage, to a certain extent, as interesting and as curious as that of 
Lander's. 

Of all the peo])le that inhabit its shores, the Hungarians are the rno.st 
intelligent, spirited, and enlightened. They have largely participated in 
that expansion of mind which is now disju'Iling tlie mists of ignorance m 
most parts of the world, and it does not appear that they will be much 
longer controlled by the despotic ascendency of Austria. Ooiint .Szecluaiyi 
(we must take our chance for spelling him right) was one of those en¬ 
lightened men who had felt the geneial impulse, and who determined to 
avail himself of the advance of science, and by accommodating this 
noble river to steam-navigation, to open Ins own country lo Euroiioan 
intercourse, to which it had been nearly inaccessible. He resideil for .some, 
time in England, like another Peter made himself acquainted with all the 
details of navigation, and returning to Hungary, applied them to the 
hitherto impa.ssablc Danqlie. Rising in the eastern eontines of Uie lllack 
Forest, not far from the .source of the Rhine, it turned in an ojiposite direc¬ 
tion, and while one brought the soliiliOii of the Al])ine .snov\s to the (Ger¬ 
man Oeean, the other conveyed them to the Hlack Sea. running a noble 
course of IGOO miles. Through this progress it was capable of being ren¬ 
dered navigable from UJm, within 150 miles of its lise, but various ])olUi- 
cal and natural impediments obstructed it; the petty jealousies uf tlie 
states through which it passed excluded others from its advantages, and 
the sundry impediments from shallows and rocks confined its navigation 
to the short distance that occupied the .sjiace from one obstruction to 
another. From Moldavia to Orsova, a distance of twenty-one miles, the 
water was so shallow as not to afford a depth of six inches ; and between 
Orsova and Gladova in Wallachia, it is shut up by “an iron door”—a 
series of rapids extending for three miles, and formed of rocks ^of a ferni- 
ginons hue, giving occasion to the name, as well from the obstruction 
which it offers as from the materials of which it is composed. It was 
these and similar impediments the Count proposed to overcome, (fangs 
of workmen were employed in various parts of the stream, and an iinpiiise 
was given to the torpid and lazy Wallachians and other inhahifant.s of the 
banks, which .seemed to them like a disturbed dream. The navigation is 
now effected from Pcsth to Rudschuk, with only one im]K‘diment not yet 
removed. One steam-boat carries the passengers from the former place, 
and another takes them up and cpnveys them to the latter. The navigable 
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stations on the viver, as given by our author, are seven, exclusive of the 
distance from its mouth to the Bosphorus and Constantinople, and the 
whole amounts to 435 German, or 1958 English miles. A company is now 
established in Germany, for the purpose of opening a communication 
between the Rhine and the Danube. Wien this is accomplished, and we 
have no doubt it soon will be, what a scojste for delightful anticipation does 
it not afford ! Conceive a steamer leaving London with an agreeable party 
for a summer s excursion, entering the continent of Europe on the west 
side, by the mouth of one great river, and issuing from it on the east by 
the mouth of another, and after penetrating the centre of one (Quarter of 
the globe through its whole extent, and passing through all that is roman¬ 
tic in nature, and all that is imiiroved in social life—mountains and forests, 
cities ami corn-fields, highly cultivated nations and semi-barbarous tribes, 
are again set down in London in a space of time shorter than it formerly 
took to visit Scotland, and with much nioie ease, comfort, and security. 

Besides the iiifoi'fiiation contained in Mr. Quir’s book, bis personal nar¬ 
rative is very entertaining. He is a traveller of a cultivated and well-in¬ 
formed rairnl, sees objects with a curious eye, and sketches them with an 
agreeable pencil; but, above all, he seems an amiable man, with a kindly 
heart. He dedicates liis book to his wife, and incidents continually occur 
to call forth the social and domestic affections which dictated the dedica¬ 
tion. He embarkeil in the steamer at Pesth, in Hungary, and continued 
his aquatic excursion to Rudschuk, in Bulgaria. He met on his way a 
variety of characters, wliicli he describes well. One was a very extraor¬ 
dinary being, with bis person and dress in a very mutilated state ; yet he 
displayed a versatility of talent that renders probable the story of tlie ad¬ 
mirable Crichton. Another was Hussein Pasha, who was so distinguished 
a character in the extirpation of the .Tanissaries, and who is now governor of 
one of tlie Tuikish provinces ; and a third.was the good and accomplished 
Hungarian Count, to whose patriotic exertions the navigation of the 
Daniilie owes its origin. At Rudschuk, Mr. Quin left the river, crossed 
the Balkan Mountains, and proceeded to Constantinople. This journey, a 
short time ago so curious and interest ing, is now as common as “ the road 
between l^onilon and St. Alban’s.” From Constantinople he proceeded to 
Smyrna, then .• to Greece, and so by the. Ionian Islands to Italy and 
England; but what he saw in passing, though detailed in his usual agree¬ 
able manner, has been so recently and so freqiieijlly anticipated, that little 
new was left him to say, excejit thi^t his book contains the “ latest news" 
from those places. Tie embarked on the Danube on the 24th September, 
1834, and arrived in London on .5th Febi’uary, 1835, having accomplished 
this most interesting tour in four months, which fifty years ago could not 
have been performed in as many years. 

Letters on the Philosophy of Unbelief. By the Rev. James Wills. 

As a work which unites sound ])hilosophy with a spirit of truly Chris¬ 
tian piety, a convincing scries of arguments with the utmost tcmjier and 
candour, and which, by meeting the unbeliever by reasoning drawn from 
his own ])nnciples, turns the very weapons forged against Revelation into 
powerful instruments for its defence, we know not of any production of 
late years, which can be considered superior to the letters of Mr. James 
Wills on the important subject to which he has devoted his consideration. 
The works of Addison, Butler, Paley, and others, devoted to the mo.st 
obvious, arguments which could be alleged in support of Christianity, 
left many points of vantage unoccupied, which in modern times have been 
observed and made good by succeeding writers, and as instances of this, 
are not aware tiiafc we can cite better proofs than the appearance of 
Mr. Sheppard's book on the “ Divine Origin of Christianity," and the pub¬ 
lication of the volume before us. It is true that the writings on this sub- 
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ject are sufficiently voluminous, yet, that they are superfluous no one^ we 
think, who considers the importance of the'question, and the extettt to 
which opposite sentiments have been latterly advocated, will he disposed 
to affirm. To the sincere believer, also, the contemplation of the .same 
basis upon which his fiiith is tbulded is anythinjc Imt an unsatisfactory or 
unprofitable exercise. Reli^iorp io respect to its evidences, resembles 
those gems which, at whatever ])oint they are viewed, continue to present 
a succession of the fairest shades of colour to the eye of tlie spectator; 
and if the Psalmist of old delighted to marie the battlements, and to 
numbed the towers of that spiritual fortress, ivliich he was permitted in 
anticipation oiily to behold, with how much greater ])leasiire should those 
among whom it is rearc^i as a present dvveJJiiig and jilace of shelter, dwell 
upon its stately defences and aspect of impregnable strength. We do not 
enter at large into Mr. Wilis’s arguments, becaus»“ they are incapable of 
being compressed into the space witlnii winch necessity confines our 
critical notKHs, and are m coiiseijueiicc coiupelletl to refer our readers to 
the book it.seJf; but if, after a perusal of its contents, they do not consider 
it deserving a ])lace in every tlicologieal library, .and, as far ns liumati 
means can be considered such, eminently (|uaiitieii for eflecling the object 
which file wu'iter has lu view, w'C are willing to acknowledge ourselves 
under a greater abciT.iiion of judgment, in the present instance, than aUy 
under the intlnence of which tlirmigh the course of our lives wc can recol¬ 
lect ourselves to have fallen. 

The Life and Times of (Icncral Washiiigtoii. liy Cyrus R. Edmonds. 

Pregnant as the hi.story of the last century has been in characters which, 
from their own intrinsic i|nalitics, or from llie important and extraordinary 
circumstances under which they have been called to act, have acquired a 
lasting claim upon the attention oi admiration of posterity, there is not one 
on which the regards of inankiml at, large can he more advantageously 
fixed tlian on that of tlie chieJ actor in the war of American independence. 
With respect to the (piestiun itsell, from which that unlnqipy contest 
originated, there is now wc believe hut one jirevalent opinion. The per¬ 
sonal feelings which .some tune ago warped Ibe judgments of onr fathers 
upon the sulijcet have long since passed from existence. Upon most of 
those actually engaged in that first of the long seiies of struggles wJiich 
have since continued at different times and places to convulse tli(‘ civilized 
world, tlie grave has already closed, htuying with tliom the hitlerness and 
the prejudice, the sense of humiliation Irom defeat, and the conscious¬ 
ness ol recent national dislionour widely and perniciously incurred, which 
so long prevented many even of the most enlightened among ns trom 
taking correct views of tliose events under the consequences of which they 
suffered too keenly to enter witli any great degree of imjiartiahty into the 
(juest ion of abstract justice, coniieeted with their causes. We are. now, 
however, enabled to pass a judgment upon this portion of our history with¬ 
out any individual interest, and consequently with little iiiduceinent to 
err; and our eyes, freed from the mists which so long prevented a true 
contemplation of the subject in its general character and relations, have 
at length been t.aught to look upon the efforts of America to escape from 
our dominion as a great and permanent benefit to mankind at larg(>: and 
to ourselves in particular, an example by which tlie principles of onr own 
constitution have been moie strongly established, and from tlie teaching 
of which our children's children may derive practical vvi.sdoin in ages yet 
to come. 

Under this consideration, we cannot but cosisuler Mr. Kclmonds’s work 
as a most valuable addition to the series of publications of which it forms 
a part; nor can wc refrain from expressing a sincere wish that, among our 
domestic circles in particular, it may obtain, a speedy and general circtila- 
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tion. He has modestly stated that his performance is to be considered lu 
the light of a compilation alone. All history, to a great extent, miwt 
necessarily be such; but without stopping to dispute the justice of the 
title he has bestowed upon his labours, it must be acknowledged that his 
extracts are always connected by an inte^sting and elegant style of nar¬ 
rative. The portrait of the great subject of the work is drawn with an 
impartial and accurate hand; and the scenes in which he figured are 
well and graphically described. We see again the storm gathering over 
the western world, which our own imbecility and injustice at first provoked, 
and subsequently in vain attempted to allay. We listen once moiiS to the 
impassioned eloquence, which—if any human means could have done so— 
must have persuaded to reason the infatuation of the British Senate—to 
the elaborate and poetical rhetoric of Burke, and Ihe fervid and energetic 
declamation of that Pericles of England, the upright and high-minded 
Lord Chatham; nor arc we less interested in the tumult of warlike jire- 
paration, the marclf of armies, and the alteinate vlc.^=•itudes of that remark¬ 
able war, to the sharp arbitrement of which the question of colonial lights 
was ultimately confided. Mr. Edmonds’s first volume conducts us from 
the causes and beginning of this momentous struggle, through the alter¬ 
nations of victory and defeat on both sides, to the evacuation of Philadel¬ 
phia by the British forces, and the subsequent battle of Monmouth. 
Within this period events of great importance and absorbing interest are 
thickly sown, nor have they been recorded by an unworthy pen : and few 
readers, we imagine, will follow the drama of American Independence thus 
far, without looking forw'ard with pleasurable expect at ion to the descrip¬ 
tion of its closing scenes by the same author. We should add, that a con¬ 
siderable portion of the original correspondence of Washington gives an 
additional value to the volume. 

Gleanings in Natural History. By Edward Jesse. Third kSeries. 

Mr. Je.sse says that these are the of his Gleanings ! Does he mean 
that the great book of Nature affords no more leaves for a gentle, skilful 
hand like his to turn? Docs he wish us to believe that his broad and beau¬ 
tiful Thames is dry, or that the birds, and bees, and buticiflies which crowd 
the parks he ranges, have deserted their homes, and that he can look on 
them no more? This volume is proof positive that the feeling which has 
taught him to look from “ Nature up to Nature’s God” is warm around his 
heart as ever; that he has an eye t« perceive, a heart to feel, a head to 
comprehend the beauties, if not the mysteries of “ all mysterious Nature.” 
No, no ; we shall look for another, and another sheaf from his great store- 
hoase—there is no stint iri Nature’s granaries. He has observed much, 
and recorded much; but there is still more to observe, more to record. 
We hope he will continue to investigate, and “ make notes.” We regard 
naturalists as the benefactors of the animal creation ; they teach us to do 
justice to the inferior world—they show us the wisdom that dwells with 
Nature—they develope the tenderness of the Almighty—they seek the 
sunshine of God's countenance, and rest content beneath the smile 
which smiles “ on all that he has made they have nothing to do with 
the storms and passions of llie multitude—they behold the abundance of 
nature—they breathe the purest air—they strengthen themselves by whole¬ 
some exercise—the trees, and birds, and animals, are their friends—the 
wilderness, to them, is peopled—the hills and valleys are full of music I 
They see how good are all things—they learn, and teach “ more than con¬ 
tent e’er taught.” No, we will not hear of “ last books" while such men 
live. . . 

To Jhose who desire an acquaintance with our parks and palaces, this 
volume win prove the most valuable of the series ; it is a perfect guide to 
Hampton Court* Windsor, and Richmond—a guide-book without stiffness 
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or tedium, and yet entering more fully into the interesting miniiti® of 
wlial is necessary to be known, than any volume that ever was compiled 
for the mere purpose. Mr. Jesse has also collected a number of anecdotes 
of dogs—of whom, like all good-hearted people, he is remarkably fond. 
We need not wish the volume *ucf'-ss—it cannot fad of popularity; all 
that is left for us to do is to request another. 

^ Tales of the Ruinad’lian. By J. A. St. John. 3 vols. 

This year has been fertile in Eastern productions ; and those who would 
feel pleasure in being reminded of the “ Arabian Nights,” and who conse- 
fiucntly enjoy stories ftnd descriptions of the East, will appreciate Mr. St. 
John’s tale!» as they deserve. 

The Ramad’haii is, as our readers know, the great Oriental/(Wif—a fast 
by day, a fensf liy night,—at which feast-stones aretolil, songs are .sung, 
dances are perfoiraed, and the disciples of the Prophet indulge in pastimes 
winch it is to be su])posecl the Prophet would not quite approve of;—the 
Itamad'han, in short, is the Mussulman's carnival ; and, according to Mr. 
St.John, the female portion of the community manage to partake more 
largely of Easier plee'Ures than we in general believe; they bribe (he 
says) the eunuchs, and receive moie company than the “ bearded Turk ” 
would care to admit. 

The scone of the tales is laid at Cairo, and the description of the “ City 
of Victory—the great metropolis, both in fable and history, of the Eastern 
w'orld,’’ is new and curious,—curious, because it is so essentially different 
from anything we have ever seen. Mr. St. John, though not a quu.k, is a 
very correct observer. Some travellers sec everything in a moment; but 
the effect produced is seldom faithful, and still more seldom lasting. Over 
such he has a decided advantage ; and his pictures of Eastern manners, 
sufficiently gorgeous in leality, are given with a minute fidelity that keeps 
the reader on the qui vive. from page to page. He renders his story-tellers 
literally the circiilaling libraries of the East, and has gathered from their 
.stores much that cannot fail to interest and amuse. 

Fatima’s story of the “ Dervish King" was, io us, a treat: it commences 
at page 5G of the first volume, and is carried on to page ‘202. The tales 
are held together by a light net-work, composed partly of dialogue, partly 
of incident, which relieves the monotony of story-telling, and contributes 
to the fitness of the whole. 

Origin of Universities. By H. Malden, jVf.A. 

Profe.ssor Malden, by his production of the above unpretending but use¬ 
ful little volume, has thrown no small light njion a question which, 
although of late years extensively agitated, has hitherto been hut imper¬ 
fectly understood, and rendered an essential service to the cause of truth 
and justice on a point, with respect to which they have both been lament¬ 
ably abused or mistaken. TIis treatise tends to prove, and that beyond 
the chance of refutation, that whatever may be the condition of Oxford 
and Cambridge in the nineteenth century, they are both essentially dif¬ 
ferent from the Universities of Europe at the period of the first institution 
of these seats of learning, and totally at variance with their own constitu¬ 
tion and discipline, at the time of their early history. It is very true that, 
in viewing the question in this light, he has merged the greater argument 
in one of far less importance. Precedent could be no warrant for that 
which is in itself unwarrantable; nor should aH the wisdom of our ancestors, 
who, living, as we should presume, in a time of especial inspiration, and 
no doubt of far greater development of the mental faculties, than it is per¬ 
mitted their unfortunate descendants to attain, were unquestionably better 
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judges of these matters than ourselves, lead us astray, when it is as evident 
as tlie sun at noonday that even the venerable genius of antiquity has 
been, notwithstanding its superior means of acquiring information by 
inquiry and experiment, in some slight degree mistaken. Yet as the prac¬ 
tice of ages,'Sof whatever intellectual ciaracter, is a ground fo which 
prejudice and ignorance when foiled at all other points never tail to fly for 
refuge, it is making assurance doubly sure, on the jiart of Professor Mal¬ 
den, to give them battle upon the tioUl of their own selection, and to show 
how incompetent they prove themselves in the management of the weajions 
which they themselves have chosen. To show hosv eft'cctualJy this has 
been done, we merely observe that Professor Malden jionits out the widesl 
and most important difl’erences between the practice ol ancient and 
modern times ; first, “ in the mode o*' cnmraniiicating instruction, and 
secondly, in the internal government of Lhuversities. ’ We have satis¬ 
factory evidence that, according to the original urige of onr Universities, 
the reception of a degrei; was accompanied with a inicessity of publicly 
teaching; that almost all the instruction communicated to student was 
given ojienly and in the public schools; and that the jiresent plan ol 
leaving the tuition of those in xtatu pupillart in the hands ot the col¬ 
lege tutors is a palpable encroachment upon the duties ol the authorized 
Prol’cssors. 

Oil proceeding to a coiisidoralion of the higher degrees in the lae.ullics 
of arts anrl theology, m civil law and medicine, we find dillcrenees equally 
vemarkalde The residenec, formerly required by statute, has dwindled by 
degrees into a non entity; and the examinations, enacted no doubt for tlie 
purpose of ascertaining how far the means of instruction liave been made 
use of by the candidate for further degrees, now scarcely exist in any thing 
but the name. The changes introduced in process of years into the inter¬ 
nal government of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxlord aie ot less 
public and general importance, yet they answer equally well for the pur¬ 
pose of proving tlie point attempted to be established--the gradual intro¬ 
duction of serious and extensive changes among bodies of men whoso iiisti- 
tnti's and jiracliee, m all that regards their corporate existence, some wise 
advocates for ti mgs as they are in our own day, \\onld persuade us to he 
as immutable as the laws ol the Modes and Persians. Thus far Pioi'essor 
Malden, who, leaving the great question of fitness and efficacy, by which, 
after all, those national institutions, which make it their boast, whether inv i- 
diously or not it is not our place to del ermine, of monopolizing the learning 
as ivell as the literary honours of the realm, must sooner or later submit 
to be tiled, has, by attempting the somewhat less usual path ol demonstra¬ 
tion drawn from the practice of former times, gained a more creditable 
victory over his op]ionents, than by pursuing the more obvious and less 
difficult method. That he will draw upon himself no small share of 
obloquy as the reward of his exertions is only what may naturally he 
expected. With the outcries of the enlightened Senate-house of Uamhridge, 
and the fierce denunciations of the “ awful Aristarchs ’ on the banks oi 
the Isis vet ringing in our ears, it requires no great pioflciency in tlie art 
of projilu’cy to foretel with w.iat feelings this attempt to prove their re¬ 
vered Palladium of a rather questionable antiquity will be received. It is 
not to these, that we presume to recommend Professor Malden s volume ; 
but to the enlightened and liberal-mindeil of both learned communities, 
to the general good sense of the nation, and to the universal opinion ot a 
more enlightened iieriod sliortly to come, we boldly and confidently appeal 
in its behalf. As sincere admirers of all the institutes of our lathers which 
deserve, praise, we venture tb thank Professor Malden for the good service 
he^ha.s rendered antiquity, by clearing it from the reproach oi any such 
illiberal policy, as some modern interpreters of its academical institutes 
would induce us to believe it once enlertained; and as some consolation 
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for any censorious remarks to which he may be subject, we would I’emind 
him that “ to do good and to be evil spoken of” is an adage with the 
remote date of which no one can be better acquainted than himself, 

” Horse-s hqj^ Robinson. 3 vols. 

This is one of the most vigorous and spirited novels ol‘ the American 
school. In a former review, which, from the press of mallei-, we, found it 
impossible to insert, we, had entered fully into its merits, and analyzed its 
motive's and construction; but its intrinsu; merits have already iveoiU' 
mended it to our readers, andtlie jiopulavify of Mr, Kennedy’s story leaves 
us nothing to desire for it. This is as it should he; Aiiieiica has been 
gradually putting forth her claims to literary distinction, and iii literal me 
all men are, or ought to be, as brothers. Irving and Cooper were fir,si in 
1 lie field, and tliuiigh Mr. Kennedy lacks the dehcaey of thr* lomier, and 
has not as yet put fortii the strength ami oi igiiiahty winch Mr. Coo per 
displayed m lus earlier ])roductions, still he has, as we before sanl, wriHeii 
a vigorous and spirited novel, one that will be read witli iiileiest long 
after the ejiliemeral productions of the day aic forgotten, 'riiere have 
been lately ]iublislied a mmihcr of American hooks—or ratliei hooks by' 
Americans—and certa.nly there is no dearth of invention or industry 
amongst our transatlantic brethren. An ojien held amt lair play is the 
best motto; and the more, the Ameiicaiis write, the belter we shall be 
pleased, lor a two-Ibid reason—it will put our English authors on their 
mettle, and il will bo an additional proof of the wide spreading iiifluenco of 
literature and literary exertion. 

Scenes and Cliaraetcristics of Iliiulostan. Ily Emma llobcrls. 

3 vols. 

Amusing! graphic! good-tempered! ctfective ! spirited! original! We 
have nearly exhausted our set stock of praise-words, ami yet have not con¬ 
veyed an idea of half the enjoyment we expeneneed from the iicmsal of 
these entertaining volumes. Take them up at any time—ojien tium at 
any page, and you cannot fail of being iristrneted—amused - or perhap.s 
both. Tliey are totally devoid of pretension, and yid, tliey contain a large 
store, of information. V^e see India, and become acquainted VM.b Indian 
society as it really exists ; the minut>a of evoryllniig is snccessl'iilly devc- 
lojied, and however lengthened tlie details, they are prevented from liciiig 
tedious by the kindly feeling and untiring spriglitliness of the iiarration. 
Those vvlio have been in India will have their mcmorii's refreshed at eveiy 
])age, and those w'lio have never “ voyaged” so far will be jileased to he 
intiodueed to the “ land of the .sun” by one so popular and so free J'roiii all 
species of atfectation. We cordially wish Miss Emma Roberts success ni 
all her undertakings. Whatever she has hitherto done, she has done well, 
and her writings, particularly those papers winch treat of Indian .socieij', 
prove that entertainment can be aflbrded without the aid of mcie gossip 
or petty scandal. 

Outre-Mer ; or, a Pilgrimage to the Old World. 15y an American, 

2 vols. 

The only fragment of affectation in these delightful vobinies is the 
title—"Outre-Mer”—how 0 M#re/ “ A Pilgrimage to the Old Morld" 
is a thousand times to be preferred; though a lighter sounding mime, 
would have been in better keeping with the work. Ilapjjy is the book 
which has no fault beyond its title-page!—whose leaves we have cut 
thropgh, but can cut in no other manner! Gentle reader, these volume^ 
are only a collection of sketches;-not a story-not a finished picture 
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amongst them—yet they are the sketches, not perhaps of what ought to 
be called a “ master” spirit, but of one who sees and notes, and has a 
quick perception of the lights and shades of human character. We have 
but now been with him in the “ Norman Diligence,” and would recom¬ 
mend the study forthwith to any artist, 'ifbo, not having been ii> France, 
has yet a desire to appear “ travelled.” We sat in his company at the 
bed-side of poor “ Jacqueline,”—heard the sobbings of her mother's 
heart, and the tinkle of the priest’s hell;—and we should not object to 
make affidavit of our acquaintance witli “ The Sexagenarian.” , 

“ The Ihjgrim Sketches,” in the second volume, are from Spain and 
Italy. Of Ills Spanish etchings—“ The Tailor's Drawer,’’ if need was, 
would render Wilkie what to be sure he is already—immortal. What a 
beautiful ])ifture it is from beginning to end! and the papers upon “An- 
oiciil Spanish Ihillads,” and upon the “ Mural and Devotional Poetry of 
Spain,” are poems in themselves, without be'ng “ prose run mad.” 
“ Rome at Midsummer” is delightful to read of, foi you do not /eel its 
desolation as you would wore you really there during the deep heavy 
sultriness of summer; but where all is beautiful, it is almost unfair to 
particularize—the traveller’s pen was steeped to the feather in some 
blessed liquid that endowed it with no ordinary power, and entitled all 
that it has written to a place beside Washington Irving’s immortal 
“ Sketch Book.” 


Songs of the Prophecies. J3y M. S. Milton. 

The admirers of ancient magnificence, and of glowing descriptions of 
the glories and fall of nations, of which Time has not left a single wreck 
— of gorgeous pictures of the once mighty kingdoms of Nineveh, Babv'- 
lon, and Tyre, with their accomiianying pageantry and splendour,—will 
ftnd all tliat the most ardent imaginations arc accustomed to connect with 
these former seats of power and opulence here expressed in stately and 
imposing verse. Mr. Milton aims at one of the highest divisions of his 
art, and will one day, we liave little doubt, excel in it. At present, the 
labour at etfeci js rather too obvious, and the style of expression a little 
loo florid, even for the Eastern scenery amidst which the scenes of his 
])oems are laid ; hut his faults are those peculiar to a redundancy rather 
than to a deficiency of strength, and such as we are ready to believe time 
and continued practice will entirely remove, or refine into merits. It is 
not too nuich to say, from the specimen before us, that ho is one of the 
mosi prorai.sing writers of our day in his own department of ancient and 
niyslerioiis song. We wish he had another name. 

The Monikins. By the Author of “ The Pilot,” &c. &c. 

No one wlio looks over the volumes written by “ the American Walter 
Scott” can doubt for a moment that Cooper is a man of decided ge¬ 
nius and large habits of observation. He achieved a reputation by 
his portraiture of America.i life, or rather of /nt/ian-American, that 
placed him at once on the pinnacle which many men take years to 
climb. Having attained so high a station, the author of the “ Spy ’’ 
should take care how he descends. A reputation such as his will sell 
a sufficient number of copies to repay a publisher; but something 
more is necessary to support such fame. Hundreds of persons imagined 
that the “ Monikins” were a tribe of hitherto-unrecorded Indians, and 
anticipated a treat such as they had before enjoyed. Had this been 
a /rst instead of a last production, we should have laughed over it, 
and been very sincerely amused by many of its scenes and characters— 
should have treasured some of the ideas—and made up our minds that 
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though we had few sympathies with the “ Monikins,’’ yet the book 
promised better things than were yet performed. This is not the case 
now; Mr. Cooper has done better, and can do better still, lie is either 
idle, writing for his own amusement only, or he is whimsical, and would 
fain make others the same; iu either case he is wrong, (ine, or even 
two, inferior publications will sell, up:in the strength of former richly-de¬ 
served fame ; but he will lose the station he has .so justly attained if he 
produces such another olio as the “ Monikins,” Mr. Kennedy's ” Ilorsc- 
Shoe Robinson” is a proof that stories of the American war, when pro¬ 
perly treated, can be made most entertaining, and we desire no greater 
treat than to read what Cooper could again write on so highly interest¬ 
ing a subject. 

Hints and Examples, illustrative of Analytic Teaching. 

By T. Bligh. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to note that attention to education and it.s 
principles are daily on the increase. Persons interested (and indeed who 
is not, or ought not to he?) in so important a matter cannot do better 
than read Mr. Bligh’s '>ble and intelligent production. Ills views agree 
with those of Doctor Uryce, and his yilan is simply and satisfactorily 
explained. 

The Mechanics of Lau^Iaking. By A. Symmous, Plsq. 

This is a highly useful and much required volume, replete viith sound 
sense and jiraclical wisdom. Tlic confused style and verbiage of our 
English laws and acts of legislature have long been a subject of justly 
incurred rejirehonsion. Mr. Syminons has well and efficiently shown in 
what respects the teehnicalities and redundancies whicli- disfigure them, 
and, indeed, in many instances lay them open to mismterpretation and 
evasion, may for the future he amended. At a time when so many impor¬ 
tant changes are daily taking place in our civil code, such information is 
loudly called for, and we hope will not have been laid before the public 
without being productive of beneficial results: every one engaged in prac¬ 
tical legislation should Ije in posses.sion of Mr. Symmons's remarks upon 
the subject. 

Tragedies. By W. Tnckcr. 

Of Mr. Tucker’s tragedies we have only to remark, that among consi¬ 
derable indications of a power to do better, we have to censure a slovenli¬ 
ness of com])Osi1ion, wliicdi almost renders him amenable to an accusation 
of ignorance of the mere mechanical department of his art. 

Random Shots from a Rifleman. By Captain Kincaid. 

“ Random Shots !” If so, gallant (]!aptain, you are a marvellous good 
marksman; for every shot tells, either upon our hearts, our imagination, 
or our memory.—^The present volume is to the full as pleasant and, what 
is still more strange, as original as the last. Criticism would become a 
sinecure if many such volumes were written; all left for us is, to admire 
and recommend. 
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Thh October Number of “ Colburn’n Novel¬ 
ists” consists of Captuin Marryat’s “ Frank 
cimjilete in a single volume, fur si.x 
shillings. By a ueiv arrangeineni, each Work 
Introduced into this series will in future be 
published on a sitrilliir plan. Each volume 
will, therefore, contain a iiiiaiitity equal to 
doable that of the W'averley Novels, with new 
prefaces, corrections, and occasional notes by 
the respective authors, expressly made for 
this edition. The purchaser will thus be en- 
ubled to obtain an entire work at une-jijlh of 
Us original cost. 

A new edition, at about nne-half its former 
price, is just published of Ur Granville'.s 
“ Travels to St Petersluirg,” at companied liy 
seventy illustrations,a coniplele iiuir(.he-route 
and posting diary, as well ns maps of the prin¬ 
cipal towns, &c The author proceeded to the 
ItuBsian capital vra Flanders, the Ulicnish 
Provinces, Prussia, &c., iind returned through 
Poland, Silesia, Saxony, (lermaiiy, and France. 

The Eleventh Part of nurke's ” History of 
the British U.iiided Gen fry” is now ready for 
delivery Tins nation.^ work now luinprises 
detailed accounts of about S.’i.bOl) individuals, 
and will, when completed, together witli tlie 
*' Peerage and Baronetage” ot tlie same 
author, embrace tile whole body of the lirillBh 
nobility and gentry. 

The jtev. Eustace Carey has in the press, A 
Memoir of the Kcv. \Vm. Carey, 1).I), more 
than forty years Missionary In India, Professor 
of Oriental l.anguages in the College of Fort 
William, SiC. 

A History of British Quadrupeds, by riios. 
Bell, Esq, F.tt.S ., l.ecturer on Comparative 
Anatomy at Guy’s 'iispital, is piepariiig for 
publication 

Baxter’s Agricultural and Horlicultiirnl An¬ 
nual, for 18.%, IS 111 the press, and to he pub¬ 
lished during the month of October 

Shortly will be published, a little treatise, 
entitled, Wliat i.s Phrenology ’ iis Evidence 
and Principles familiarly considered. 

Schliermachcr’s Introduction to the Hia- 
lugiies of Plato, translated fiom the German, 
by Win Dobson, M.A., is in the press. 

The First Volume of the long-expected edi¬ 
tion (if Cowper, by Ur Southey, containing a 
DLW Life of the Poet, will appear early in 
October. 

Preparing for publication, Tlie Book of 
Gems, to consist of spetimens of the Poets 
from Chaucer to Prior, each poet illustrated 
by engravings from tlie works of the most dis¬ 
tinguished painters, and each accompanied by 
a Biography of the Poet. 

Nearly ready. Miss Laiidon’s new Poem. 
The Vow of the Peacock, with a Portrait of the 
talented Authoress 

Mr. Gratfan has in the press a new Historical 
Novel of the time of E11 zabelh. 

Mr. James has ne.sriy ready a work descrip¬ 
tive of the Educational Institutions of Ger¬ 
many, the details of which were obtained by 
much personal application and inspection, 
during his recent residence on the Continent. 


Tlie Translation of ScblegePs Lectures on 
theBbllosophy of History, by James Burton 
Ilnacrlson, Esq., with a Life of the Author, is 
now completed, and will be published in a few 
days. 

Mr. tihoiley’s now Series of Tales will ap¬ 
pear caily in the present mnnth 

Miss Stickney’s new work, The Poctiy ot 
Life, is just ready fur publirotlon. 

Dr. Hogg’s ^■islt to Alexandria, Daiuaseus, 
and Jerusalem, is now ready for publiciilioii. 

The concluding Volume of Mr. Grimshawe’s 
tdit'on ot Gowper is also ou the eve of puli 
llcatlon. 

I.IiT OF NEW nooii.s. 

Dr Granville's Travels to St Petersburg, 
new edition 2 vols. 8vo. 70 plates, cloth, 28x. 

Gapt.iiii Marryut's Frank Mildinuy. the .'i 
vols in one, with a Portrait of the Author, and 
a Vignette, t!s. boards. 

Burke's History of the Commoners. Part 
llth, with tile Armorial Bearings ot e,icli 
Family. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Land of Visions; or, Glimpses at the Past, 
Present, iiiid Kiitnic Post8vo. S(, 

I^ian Skotclies ; taken during an Kxpedi- 
tlo*ii tlie Pawnee and other Tribes, by J. T. 
Irving, Jiin. 2 vu1h. 14x. 

Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History, V'ol. 
III. Post Svo. 10s (id. 

Toasts and Oddities, by H. Heath. 4to 21 
cold. Plates, 2I.S. 

The Act for amending the Poor Laws, by J. 
F. Archbold, dd edition, 12mo.7i>. (id. 

Paracelsus (a Poem), by Iloberi Browning. 
12mo. tis. 

Sunday; a Poem lu Three Cantos, by tlie 
Author of the ‘ Mechanics’ Saturday Night,” 
2s. 6d. 

A New Dic.*,ioiiary of Music, by W. Wil.son, 
Esq 7,s. Oii. 

Tiemordyii CiilV, by Frances Tiollopc. J 
vols. I / lls. f!d. 

The Scoltisli Tourist’s Ste.iin-Boat Pocket- 
Guide. 2s' lid. 

Lexicon JJCgvptiaco-Latiniim. ab H. Tattnni, 
M.A. F.B S &.C. 8vo. 11. 10s 

Letters from Brussels in the .Suiniiier of 
18.15, by Mr.s. Arthur Thorold. Post Svo. 
lOt. 6rf. 

Hansard's Pai liamentnry Debates,8rd Scries, 
Vol XXVIII. 8vo. .10s. 

The Conquest of Florida by Hernando do 
hoto, by Theodore Irving. 2 vols. post 8vu. 
21$. boards. 

.Scripture Biography, by Esther Copley. 
Svo. 14$. cloth. 

De Berenger’s Helps, &c. to Protect Life 
and Property. Svo. 14$. 

Seacume Ellison on Baptism. Svo 7$- 

John Phillips on the Geology of "Vorkshlre. 
Parti. 4to. lUls.Crf. 

Lile of Admiral Vi'^coiint Exmouth, by Ed¬ 
ward Ostler, Esq. Svo. 14$. 

Account of the Wiitings and Opinions of 
Clement of Alexandria, by Juliu Bishop of 
Lincoln. Svo 12$. boards. 

Dr. Beattie’s Switzerland, Vol II. 4lo. 20$. 
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FINE ARTS. 

The old masters have had their full share of popularity in England 
their works at one time Inoughi immense prices. Hapjiily the wealthy 
men of taste among us have of late years turned their attention to tlie. 
productions of our own arlisth ; patronage has been judiciously bestowed 
upon tlie painters of Great llntain ; and the consequence, has been, that 
art has«thriven and is thri ving. Wv. have, oven now, to boast of some who 
need not blush to sec then- jiroductions placed lieside tlie best of the olden 
time. The engravers also have been too long employed in rnulliplying 
copies of ancii'nt art. More recently, however, they have been compara¬ 
tively deserted ibr works that eoine more home to onr ideas ?;kI our hearts 
— the creations of our own artists. Still, some of their finest, and, indeed, 
most elaborate, works, have been transferred to copitei oi ateel upon a 
scale too small and insignificant to afford just notions of the original ; it 
therefore gives us sincere jileasure to find upon our table an announcement 
to fhe following elieet : — 

“ Mr. Finden is, we uiuleisland, preparing for early publication, in a 
larger and more irnporl Lit form than has hitherto been attempted, a work 
to be entitled, we believe, ‘ The CTallery of Ihitish Art.’ It is to appear 
qiiaiterly, under the highest ])atronage in the realm, and to contain the 
elioieest specimens of British Painters, from the foundation of the Royal 
Academy to the p’cseut lime. The prints will be engraved by the most 
accomplished histoncal and landscape engravers, and the work will vie 
with the noblest productions of the Continent. It will be, in the strictest 
sense, Nufinnul, and remove from us the reproac-h of having paid greater 
attention to ancient than to moduin art. It is also to be issued at a price 
which will bring it within the reach of all who aiipreciate the best pro¬ 
ductions of the English scliool.” 

W’e sincerely (rust that this plan will be successful: it eannot fad to be 
so, if British painters will aid in forwarding it. The imblie will unques¬ 
tionably .siq)|)ort .such a work, if the. ])iomi.se of the jirospeclus be realized; 
and we have a guarantee that it will be so, i ’ the established character 
and reputation of Mr Finden. Tt is strange, indeed, that such a publica¬ 
tion should have been sodong delayed : it is precisely that which is want¬ 
ing to English art. We shall gladly lend our aid to assist it. 


The Annuals, with their gay binding and fine prints, are again giving 
token of l.he coming season of their liavvcst:—a little too early. Already 
some specimens of the “ Book of Beauty,’’ the •* Eorget-rne-Nol,” the 
“ Amulet,’’ and Fisher’s “ Scrap-Book lor the Drawing-Roomhave been 
laid before, us ; - (he last-named, indeed, in its comiileted form. Next 
month we, shall douhtles.s be called upon to notice eacli and all of (hem. 
For the present, we content ourselves with this slight alUision to the claims 
they are once more about to put forth upon public patronage. We undoi- 
stand that none of (hem have ceased to exist. 


The Eleventh Hour. Engraved by Hromlcy, from a Painting by Prcnlis. 

Tins is a painful subject; telling the tale of a mi.scr's last hour; and 
pourtraying tlic debauched rake who is to squander the seifqmigs ol a 
wretched life. It is a clever work by a clever artist, and lias ficen well 
engraved by Mr. Bromley; but we question if it is ever likely to become 
popular. 'VVorks of art should be alway.s pleasant to look u]»on. 
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THE DRAMA. 

. In' the dearth of comic writing of the higher kind, a pretty good 
comedy is a capital thing. The very prouuction of si five-act piece, a full- 
length of genteel human nature, gives one a sensation, and arouses one 
from that apathetic indifi’erence in which the general state of dramatic 
literature, and the degraded system of management visible almost every¬ 
where without exception, have succeeded in shutting up onr younger and 
more ardent enthusiasm. The Hints for Husbands, produced at the Hay- 
market, many, many nights ago, continue to be offeied even down to the 
present date, and are nightly accepted with goodwill and cordiality. A 
fact like this—the certificate of a run—is iil all times a testimony of merit 
of some kind; in this especially; because, as a sad talc doubles sadly 
wdien ’tis long, the author of these Hints had to .’'counter the difficulty 
ot contending with the prejudices of his audience, now transferred from 
five to two acts. He who now writes in five, must be prepared to be five 
times as entertaining as he who writes in two. Peo))le have become 
accustomed to the “ short reign and a merry one the little episode, the 
light comedietta,” the mere trifle in its fifty forms, which the example of 
our “ lively neighbours ’’ on the continent, and the want of a higher cast 
of invention i),l home, have lately rendered so abundant. They cannot, 
therefore, sit unfatigued through a full five-act comedy, if the liveliness of 
it Vie not equal to the length. They unconsciously yawn at the opening of 
the third act, ami are quite insensilile to its gentle dulness at the opening 
of the fifth. Writers of comedy must return to the plan of showing, that 
there are as frequent and as full sources of laughter in character itself, as 
in caricature, and that it is by no means necessary to be monstrous in 
order to be diverting ; and this we hope they are beginning to do. Tlietc 
are writers living, who may yet live in five acts. Perha]i.s Mr. Ileazley 
may, if he improves in his Hints, and proceeds with them iinweariedly. 

We confess, hovvever, to some share of tlie prejudice we have just re¬ 
ferred to in favour of shorter pieces, and a smaller number of acts. We can 
enjoy the old masters, well acted, over and over again—we .shall ever enjoy 
them; but wc fear that time, as it runs on, runs in favour of briefer enter¬ 
tainment, and less elaborated portraiture. Occupation is now much more 
varied and pressing than it was a century ago. Men have not the same 
undivided attention to bestow upon a picture in little. They have come, 
more actively into collision with human nature itself. The events of the 
time have made them restless, impatient—anxious for something else, even 
while something they like is going on. They have, besides, learned to read. 
The mass—even the “ swinish multitude'*—buy books, and printed sheets 
weekly, large enough to 

“ take the prisoned soul, 

And lap it in IJlysium.” 

They have the less necessity for studying human nature at the same length 
in the theatre. The knowledge they once got there, they now can get even 
at home; and it is to be feared, therefore, that they stir abroad and repair 
to the theatre, with no better motive than the desire of being amused. 

The Dice of Death, a dish of horrors, with one or two redeeming ingrc« 
dients, has helped on the English Opera season as successfully as Mr. 
Beazley’s comedy has served the Haymarket. Both theatres will doubtless 
end their seasons with the career of these pieces. The other houses, three 
or four of them, are opening just at the close of the month; and these will 
supply us with full materiel for criticism and chit-chat. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATIOX. 

We extract from the Athenaeum some parts of the moceedings of the 
British Association for the advancrnient of science, the fifth meeting of 
which took place in Dublin during the month of August. Setting aside 
the distraction of mind incidental to the crowding together of so much 
business (for pleasure as well as science has been made a business), the 
vast ntimbers of all classes and pretensions who have joined the Associa¬ 
tion, and flocked to its halls, cannot but have disturbed the march of the 
proceedings. Imagine the Rotunda, a room capable of accommodating 
from 1500 to 2000 individuals, tliranged to excess on some of the hottest 
evenings of this hot and conicfary season ; the ladies flirting and fanning, 
the gentlemen casting one eye upon science and another upon beauty; 
and the whole (saving tlie reader’s presence) mopping and puiling, and 
ready to drop with exhaustion and fatigue. Then reflect on tlie sort of 
attention winch those in earnest about the business in hand could give to 
the discourses of tlie orators. First, (hey were fatigued with the labours 
of the sections; then trotted about the city to see sights and walk olf the 
repletion of the copious .and elegant breakfast which preceded them;— 
then came the hot and crowded ordinaries, with hundreds seated round the 
smoking viands; and finally hurried off to encounter the jostlings and 
the stewing of the evening meeting. Hut the business of the day w'as not 
even then concluded, for the rout and the, sujiper had yet to be gone 
through ; and tlie next niormng, with bodies jaded by tJio labours of the 
])revious day, and minds still clouded with the yesterday’s feast, the 
itinerant moam had again to brace themselves for encountering the like 
routine. Even in the sections themselves, the scientific were not left in 
peace ; both sexes were eager to attend them ; and the ladies, as they 
could not be in the whole at once, made tlie best they could of their ease, 
hy crowding in shoals to that particular section where the business vvas 
of the most abstract and recondite descrqition. Tliese inconveniences 
were not, jierhaps, very seriously felt at th»- moment; amusement and 
gr.atitude disarmed criticism ; but the truth will, we feai, soon start into 
evidence, that the Irish meeting has been, all things considered, rather too 
splendid an affair. Again, will not all this expense, show, and e.veitement, 
throw cold water on the meetings of future years? Many will grudge a 
costly and troublesome journey that is to end in a junketing ; and those 
for whom the pleasure has had its charm, can hardly expect to see the 
erhit and splendour of the Dublin meeting maintained hereafter. Heaven 
help the people of Bristol, whose tuin comes next! Jii a city which is 
nothing but commercial, with no university, no learned and scientific cor¬ 
porations to keep up the ball, not all tlie turtle in their next fleets can 
vivify their proceedings. On the whole, then, we cannot but fear that the 
pleasure has been overdone; that the Association has been killed with 
kindness ; and that the institution will feci the ricorhet of this hot fit of 
delight; but so far as Dublin itself is concerned, the success, it must be 
admitted, has been complete. 

Mathematics and General Physics. —Mr. Whewell read his rejioit in 
this department. Amongst the numerous interesting topics discussed on 
that part relating to heat, the following are the most easily rendered in¬ 
telligible:— 

The sun, from day to day, is pouring upon the earth a rpiantity of 
heat; this, as it descends, by the conducting powers of the parts of the 
earth, follows certain laws of increase and decrease; and the entire quan¬ 
tity of each year descends to a certain depth, where it is succeeded by 
the quantity thrown upon the earth in the preceding year, which had not 
yet been dissipated \ below that lies the stratum occupied by the solar 
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heat of the preceding' year, and so on, until at length, at a certain depth, 
this solar heat ceases to be perceptible. He showed that the mean annual 
quantity of this solar heat was such as would melt fourteen metres of ice 
encircling the entire surface of the eaith. He next considered the central 
heat of the earth, and the experiments and observations by which its 
existence was placed beyond doubt, and the law of its distribution, as it 
ascended to the surface, traced; and he slated that the issue from the 
surftMje at each part was so much in a century, as w'ould be capable of 
melting three metres of ice heaped upon that surface. He then discussed 
the subject of cosmical heat—showed the probability that the regions of 
space were not of an uniform temperature, and hence he concluded that 
all the liodies of the solar system had a tendency to acquire the tempera¬ 
ture of that part of space in which they are placed ; and that the heat of 
the planetary spaces was only about fifty ilegrees below the freezing point. 
The delivery of this report was listened to with deep attention and interest, 
and its conclusion greeted with much ajiplause. 

Professor Harris gave an interesting account of his views of electrical 
action and distribution 

He first described some entirely new apparatus by which the most 
ox.aet quantitative measures of the charges given to electrified bodies, as 
well as the attractive forces exercised by them on each other, reduced to 
indications or measures by weight. His unit measure of quantity of elec¬ 
tricity thrown into a Leyden jar struck us as peculiarly interesting. A 
very small jar is insulated, and its internal coating brought into connexion 
with the piinie conductor of an electrical machine: from the wire thus 
connecting the inside coating, anotlior wire stands at right angles, being 
carried by a small collar, wliich enables us to set it higher up or low er 
down : a small knob of brass, on the end of this wire, can thus he brought 
nearer or farther from another small knob at the end of another wire, con¬ 
nected with the outside coating of a small jar. Tliis outside coating is 
then connected by a wire with the inside of a very large jar, into which it 
IS intended to pour, as it were, a certain charge of elcctricit5\ The elec¬ 
trical machine being then put into motion, every time that the charge in 
the small jar rea' hes a certain intensity, a spark passes between the knolis, 
and the large jar receives a certain very small part of its charge ; a socoml 
spark passing, adds as much more; a third as mucdi more, and soon: 
hence, by counting the number of sparks, you iran he certain of having 
exactly the same quantities in the jar when various experiments are tried ; 
or you can throw in quantities in any desired proportion, A neatly-fit ted 
up balance on the other side of the instrument, with pieces of gilded wood 
of various shapes and sizes replacing one of its scale pans, becomes the 
means of rediicin'g to the indications of weight the several attractive forces 
excited by given measures of electrical charges. He performed a number 
of curious and interesting experiments with this instrument before the 
section, by which he clearly proved certain law's of direct and reflex actions 
of electrified bodies, which, he conceived, were at variance witli certain 
results of (Joulomb and of the mathematical theories of electrical action. 
Mr. Harris also described anc+her delicate instrument, in which an index, 
mounted on friction wheels, was caused to traverse a graduated arc, by a 
pulley on its axis, one end of the silk thread round which carried the elec- 
tiifieu body; at the other end a small counterpoising cylinder of varnished 
wood, which dipped into a vessel of water, acted as a means of estimating 
the force of attraction, by the alteration of the buoyant force of the fluid 
exerted upon it, as it became more or less immersed. Professor Whewell 
highly eulogized the simplicijty and beauty of the apparatus, and the inge¬ 
nuity displayed in its use. 

Mechanical Science, applied to the Arts. —Mr. Cheverton read a jiaper 
■ (in mechanical sculpture, on the production of busts and other works of 
art by machinery, and illustrated the subject by specimens of busts, and a 
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statuf! in ivory, which were laid on the table. They were l?e'*utifully oxe* 
cuted, and excited universal admiration. The machine, likw many others, 
produces its re.siUts through the medium of a model, to govern its move¬ 
ments, but it has this peculiarity, that the copy which it makes of the 
original may be of a size reduced in any proportion ; and that it is en&bl^l 
to effect this result, not merely on surCaces such as bas-reliefs, but in the 
round figure, such as busts and statue.'*. 

Geology and Geography .—A memoir was read by Captain Denham, on 
the basins of the Mersey end Dee:— 

The'paper was regarded by every one as of extreme value, and was 
receivca with great enthusiasm. We regret wo can merely refer to it with 
great brevity, but we understand it will be speedily made public. He 
showed the difference between the horizontal impetus of running water, 
and its force when acting downwards by pressure. ChaniieJs had been 
opened to receive the tide, being more perpendicular to its course, and yet 
the tide had capriciously avuidoil them, and no mud had been deposited. 
By many experiments and observations, he has delermined, that while the 
high and low water levels arc vanalile, the height of the mean tide ur half 
tide is the same at all times; a fact of the higliest importance, both in a 
.scientific and practical jjoint ol' view. Let us hope that future ob-serva- 
turns may speedily confirm this matter, and thus give us a secure 
standard as a base line for all our measurements. 

Statistics. —Mr. Babbage read a paper, illustrated by curves, on the 
effect of co-operative shops. Tlic workmen, in the employment of Mr. 
Strutt, of Derby, had combined to set up a joint-stock shop for the sale of 
necessaries among themselves. It was eariicd on from 1818 to 1832 , but 
finally proved a total failure. He showed, on the curve, that the amniiiit 
sold was greatest m the fourth year, and the jirofit greatest in the begin¬ 
ning. He assigned, as causes ot failure, the want of mercantile knowledge 
in members of the committee; the corrupt intlueiice of bribes from t he 
wholesale dealers, and the want of that stimulus whieli the extra indul¬ 
gences, which they could piircliase when their wages were paid in money, 
gave to the women and chiklren. 

The Rev. E. G, Stanley read a paper on the religious attendances and 
state of education in the parish of Alderley, in Cheshire, from which it 
appeared, that about ontf-sixth of the jiopulation attend day-schools, one- 
tenth Sunday-schools, one-sixth attend morning, and oiie-tenth evening- 
service, and one-sixth are communicants, Tlierc are no Di.ssenters in the 
])arisli. 

Dr, Reid delivered hi.s views upon a plan tried at Edinburgh, for the 
extension of the study of physics. He proposed to have large classes 
formed for observing chemical experiments, and that nothing should be 
employed in these experiments which were not easily procurable by eveiy 
person. A bit of glass, such as glaziers throw away, a piece of charcoal, 
and a blow-pipe, would be instruments enough with which to make from 
one hundred to one thousand experiments, and these would illustrate the 
essential operations of chemistry. By this means a peculiar knowledge 
would be obtained, and the mode of conducting an examination on a 
small scale. Dr. Reid here made some experiments on a small piece of 
glass, and afterwards on paper, showing the formation of cry.stals, &c., and 
the effects were as distinctly marked as could be desired. He recom¬ 
mended that the pupils should write down on pajier, at the time, the 
changes observed by them during the experiments. I)r. Reid then made 
some beautiful experiments, by applying tests to different liquids and 
solids. He took some lead ore, and adding ‘nitric acid to it, myriads of 
little globules were at once reduced from the ore, and fell ujion the paper. 
At the termination of each experiment the persons present were handed 
the specimens. The lecturer said, that a common beer-bottle with a tube. 
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and another bottle for a receiver, would answer for the preparation "Of 
jrases, and the conducting of operations on a small scale was tne better to 
i|he student, as the substances passing from one state to another were dis¬ 
tinctly seen in a simple apparatus. From calculations made in different 
. places, he found that from 2L to 5l. would provide apparatus and materials 
sufficient to show many thousand experiments. The great object was .to 
render this department of knowledge accessible to all persons; and, as to 
the time its study should be commenced, he (Dr. Reid) would say from 
three to nine years of age would not be too early. This species of infor¬ 
mation was easier of acquisition than that of language. greatest 

difficulty with children was to arrest their attention, on account of the live¬ 
liness of their sensations, and abstract subjects were not sufficient to 
excite interest. Objects in external nature they observed, and were ready 
to attend to any instruction afforded in reference to them. The lecturer 
then noticed the necessity of persons devoting a short time to informing 
themselves of the principal practical results of chemistry in relation to the 
knowledge of the purity of water, the component parts of agricultural 
materials, &c. This species of knowledge would be of the highest utility 
to the emigrant, and by imparting it to the natives of the district in 
which he located himself, he would be elevating the character of his own 
countrymen, and receiving the friendship and support of strangers. 


VARIETIES. 

Spirituous Liquors. —The number of gallons of pi oof spirits distilled in 
England in the year ending January, 1835, from a mixture of malt with 
unmalted grain, was 4,652,838. In Scotland, from malt only, 5,994,623 ; 
from a mixture of malt with uumalted grain, 3,198,468; total, 9,193,091. In 
Ireland, from malt only, 62,895 ; from a mixture of malt with unmalted 
grain, 9,307,448; total, 9,370,313. In the United Kingdom, from malt 
only, 10,710,356 , from a mixture of malt with unmalted, 12,505,916 ; 
grand total. 23,216,272 gallons. 

The number of gallons of proof spirits which paid a duty of 7s. 6d. per 
gallon in England in the year ending 5tii Jan. 1835, for home consump¬ 
tion, was, from malt, 279,047; fiom a mixture, 7,365,254; total, 7,644,301 ; 
amount of duty, 2,866,612f. 1 7s. 6d. In Scotland, at 3^. 4d. per gallon, 
from malt, 5,466,702 ; from a mixture, 578,341 ; total, 6,045,043 g^lons ; 
amount of duty, 1,007,507/. 3s, 4d. In Ireland, from malt, 160,777 ; from 
mixture, 4,572,511, 4,733,288, at 3.t. W, per gallon ; and from malt, 167,970; 
from mixture, 4,807,204,4,975,174, at 2s.l4d. per gallon; amount of duty, 
1,369,318/. 6 a. The United Kingdom, from malt only, 6,074,496 ; from 
mixture, 17,323,310; total, 23,397,806 gallons; total amount of duty, 
5,243,438/. 6s. lOd. 

The number of gallons of proof spirits imported into England from Scot¬ 
land, which paid a duty of 7s. 6d., in the year ending 5th January, 1835, 
was 2,575,316, upon which th. total amount of duty was 965,743/. lOff., of 
which 493,308/. 19r. 2^. was paid on removal from bond, and 472,434/. 10«. 
lOd. after arrival at place of destination. From Ireland, 416,147 gallons, 
paying 7s. 6d. per gallon; amount of duty, 156,055/. 2». 6d., of which 
106,695/. llj^, 2a. was paid on removal from bond, 49,359/. 11^.4^. after 
arrival at place of destination. From Scotland, 247,976, at 3s. 4d, 302,318, 
ak2s. 4d. ; total amount of duty, 76,599/. 15$. 4d. 

The number of proof gallons of malt whisky imported into England 
from Scotland was, in 1834, 252,181 ; and in 1835, 274,960. The number 
jat proof gallons of rum that,paid duty in England, was 3,206,650, net 
a]iiauittof duty, 1,442,816/.; of brandy, 1,326,204 gallons, net amount of 
■duty, l,49lVl200/,; Geneva, 13,229 gallons, net amount of duty, 14,850/. ; 
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other foreign spirits, 8003, net amount of duty, 832.^/.; total foreign spirits, 
•l,.‘i34,08(i gallons, net amount'of duty, 2,057,191/. Spirits of the manu¬ 
facture of the United Kingdom, 7,644,301 gallons, net duty, ’2,866.609/.; 
spirits of the manufacture of Guernsey or Jersey, 10,164 gallons; n -t duty, 
3809/.; total spirits of all kinds, 12.‘?08,5r»l gallons, net duty, 5,b‘27,G09/, 

fn Scolland—Rum, 111,169 gallons, net duty, 50,027/.; urandy, 37,075 
gallons, net duty, 41,710/.; Geneva, 6139 gallons, net duty, 3906/.; other 
foreign spirits, 1534 gallons, net duty, 983/.; total of foreign spirits, 
155,917* gallons, net duty, ')9.6’26/.; spirits of the manufacture of the 
United Kingdom, 6,045,043 gallons ; net duty. 1,007,505/.: total spirits of 
all kinds, 6,‘200,960 gallons, n.'t duty, 1,107,131/. 

In Ireland —Of rum, 27,.'553 gallons, net duty, 12,297/.; brandy, 25,360 
gallons, net duty, ‘28,517/.; Geneva, ‘2‘264 gallons, net duty, ‘2547/.; other 
Jbringn spirits, ,164 gallons, net duty, 491/.: total of foreign spirits, 55,.'J46 
gallons, net duly. 4 {.85‘2/.; spirits of the manufaeture of the United King¬ 
dom, 9,708,462 gallons, net iliity, 1,368,960/.: total spirits of all kinds, 
9,763,808 gallons, net duty, 1,412,812/. 

Total United Kingdom—Rum, 3,345,177 gallons, not duty, 1,505,140/.; 
lir.indy, 1,388,639 gallons, net duty, l,5f)I,4‘27/.; Geneva, 31,632 gallons, 
net duty, 31,303/. ; oleer foreign spirits, 9901 gallons, net duty, 9799/.: 
total of loieign spirits, 4,765,;?19 gallons, net duty, 3,100,661/.; spirits of 
tlie manufaeture of the United Kingdom, 23,39 7,806 gallons, net duly, 
5,343,074/.; ditto, of Guernsey and Jersey, 10,164 gallons, not duty, 3809/.; 
spirits of all kinds, 38,173,319 gallons, net duty, 8,347,55^. 

IIa/fey\v Comet .—Professor Airy says tliis remarkable body has at length 
made its appearance. As early as August 6 it was seen at Rome ; but 
tlunigh carefully souglit it was not discovered m this country until Thurs- 
dry, August 20. We may piolialdy lix on Nov. 15 as the day when the 
comet will be nearest to tlie sun. On Unit supposition, the comet will be 
nearest tile earth about Oct. 14, and its distance will then be less than 
one-foLirlh of the sun's distance. For the iirst ten days of OctoI)er tin* 
comet will not set to this country ; and on tin; 6th or 7th of October it. 
will probably be seen witliin the square forme 1 by the four iirincipal stars 
of the Great Bear, or tJharles’s Wain, The comet at present exhibits no 
tail; iaall its former appaarances it is described as having a tad of con¬ 
siderable length. There is, however, reason to believe that all comets 
dimmish in splendour on e:icli successive apjicaiauce. The comet is only 
\ isihle :it present with a teiesco[)e of at least six nielies aperture. The 
near agieement of the obseived time of re-appearance with the, predicted 
time (the error not exceeding nine days in soven<^y-iive years) must be 
considered an astonishing proof of the accuracy which lias been introduced 
into astronomical calculations. The neglect of the most trilling disturbing 
cause would have many times increased this error, as is evident from the 
circumstance that the periodic time of tliis comet has once been increased 
more than a year by the attractions of the planets. 

The ^rent American Aloe in Flower. —Tliis exotic, though not uncom¬ 
mon in its ordinary state amongst us, yet rarely gratifies the lovers of na¬ 
ture's great pi'oductious, even in its natural soil and clinrate, by displaying 
its fioral honours, and in our climate such exhibitions are very rare indeed. 
We were, therefore, much pleased to have the opportunity of insjiecting 
one of the finest that perhaps has ever expanded its blooming crest in 
this country. It is nowon view at Bute House, Old Brompton (Viscountess 
Dillon's). This surprising plant, as we have been informed by 11. Bryant, 
the gardener, lias been known in that establishment for seventy years, 
and, was brought from Soutli Carolina in 1760, by the geiillcman who 
occupied tliocottage previous to the Marquis of Bute, who built the present 
mansion: The stem has grown about twenty feet within seven weeks, and 
the bunches of flowei s, all of which are near tlie top, are twenty in num- 
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ber, of a brip;ht yellow colour, forming globular-shaped masses, the indivi¬ 
dual parts somewhat in the shape of the woodbine without its curvature, 
each mass being about fifteen inches in diameter. It is rich in honey, 
which actually drops from it in the mornings, and the incessant visits of 
the bees prove that there is much business to be done m their line. The 
stem at its lower extremity is about six inches in diameter, gradually 
tapering to about half that size, and about seventeen from the base com- 
merices the first bunches of flowers, and in proportion as the circulation of 
its juices ascend, so the lower parts decay, and the thick fleshji leaves 
which form the plant, as we see it ordinarily, become dry and lose their 
colour; the lowest go first, and this effect gradually ascending to the 
flowering head, that droops at length, and the flowering aloe is no more, 
for it never vegetates again. 

It appears by a Parliamentary return, that the number of persons ordered 
to be imprisoned by the House of Commons since Janua.-v i, 182.'>, is nine¬ 
teen ; for though the return mentions twenty-one warrants, it gives but 
nineteen names. Of these, persons, eight only were imprisoned from May 
20 , 1825, till May .31, 1832, inclusive ; the other eleven warrants were all 
issued by the present Reform Parliament since .lane 1 1, 1835. Add the 
name of Maclean, vi'ho has been ordered into custody since the return was 
published, and we have twelve vouchers of the new system of ju.stice in 
the course of two months ; a proportion of about eighty to one ! 

The Slave Trade.-—X treaty has been just concluded with the Spanish 
government, which will, it is believed, have the effect of wiiolly putting 
an end to the slave-trade. Hy the new treaty, the owners and crews of 
slayers arc to be punished as piratical robbers,—vessels fitting and pre¬ 
paring may be seized and condemned as if they were laden with their 
cargo, and previous to their sale are to be broken to pieces, so that they 
may never be used again,—'and all slaves captured by British crnizers are 
made over to the British Government, which will thus have the power not 
only to give liberty to those unfortunate creatures, but to secure it. In 
short, the new treaty puts the abolition of the slave-trade, which now 
almost solely fionrijlies under the Spanish flag, entirely in British hands, 
and the result may be readily anticipated. It maybe hoped, that in a very 
short period the enormous expense attendant* upon keeping numerous 
crnizers for this object in the most sickly part of the globe will cease to be 
necessary, and that, in our endeavours to prevent the horrors of the slave- 
trade, we may not be called upon to sacrifice the lives of great nnnibers of 
our most valuable fellow-countrymen. 

Malt Con.’iurned i?i Bren'inv .—The total number of brewers in England 
is 1,907 ; of licensed victuallers, 53,207 ; of persons licensed for the gene¬ 
ral sale of beer, 35,354 ; of victuallers who brew their own beer, 25,483 ; 
of persons licensed for the general sale, who brew their own beer, 11,098. 
The number of bushels of malt used by the brewers from the 5th of .Tan„ 
1834, to the 5th of Jan., 1835, was 15,837,409 ; by the licensed victuallers, 
9,373,026 ; and by persons hcei.aed for the general sale of beer, 3,724,288. 
The total number of brewers in Scotland is 217; of licensed victuallers. 
17,239 ; of victuallers who brew their own beer, 360. The number of 
bushels of malt used by the brewers from the 5th of .Tanuary, 1834, to the 
5th of January, 1835, was 997,771 ; by the licensed victuallers, 141,830. 
The number of brewers in Ireland is 240, and the number of bushels of 
malt used by them in the year ending the 5th of January, 1835, 2,055,326. 
—Parliamentary Paper. ' 
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Proof of French Si/k. —The French have adopted a system of security 
against fraud in the sale of silks, by submittinsr it to examination and 
experiment in an establishment called the condition. Silk exposed to a 
humid atmosphere, and yet more to wet, will imbibe a considerable quan¬ 
tity of humidity without undergoing any perceptible change in external 
appearance. This establishment, of which then; is one at Lyons and 
another^it St. Etienne, roceives about three-fourths of the whole consump¬ 
tion of silk. It is suliinitted during twenty-four hours to a temperature of 
from 18 to 20 dcgrei's of Reaumur {72h to 77,of Fahrenheit), and if the 
diminished weight be from 2^ to .1 per cent., the application of the high 
teniperafurc is continued during another twenty-four hours. On a certifi¬ 
cate granted by the condition as to its true weight, the invoice is made out. 
Tlie means of cerreetiy ascertaining the real humidity of silk are now the 
subject of inyestigation at Lyons, and it is believed that the purity of the 
material will, ere long, be as accurately tested as is that of metals by an 
assay. Tlie quality of silk is esliniiited by deniers, which represent the 
weight of 400 ells wound otl'on a cylinder; the number, of course, in- 
cre.i.ses with the tiiiiMiess. The Alais silk is sometimes reeled from three 
to four cocoons, and weighs only from I'ight to ten demers; sometimes 
from seven to eiglit cocoons, which will give eighteen to twenty deniers. 
Of French oiganzmes, the ipialily vanes principally from twenty to thirty- 
six deniei s, and of French trams from twenty-six to sixty demers.—/>/•. 
Tioirring’s- Report. 

The Siihmarine Fi’<tstd .—The expeiiment with thi,s maciiinc look place 
at St. Oiicn, as proposed. The vessel w.as repeatedly sunk to the depth of 
ten or twelve feet, and j-eappeared on the surface at different ])Oints. M. 
(lodde do Liancourt got into if, and remained there a quarter of an hour. 
He stated that he did not experience the least incmivenieiice, or any dif- 
ticiilty of respiration, during his voyage under water. An official report 
upon the subject is about to be submitted to the French f 1 overnraent. 

A letter dated the 2')th August from the town of Hex, in Switzerland, 
gives an account of one o[ those phonomen.i to which that mountainous 
region is liable. On t he 2f)th of August a considerable portion of the prin¬ 
cipal peak of tlie Dent dii Midi, one of fhi“ great spurs of Mont Blanc, fell 
with a tremendous crash into a deep and narrow valley, situate about a 
league to the eastward of St. Maurice, on the road to Martigny, where an 
accident of a similar nature occurrerl in the year 1818 ; hut it ended with 
much more disastrous results, as then no less than four liiintlred houses 
were washed away in a moment. In this recent instance the peak in its 
fall earned with it a glacier, which, tilling up the valley, dammed up the 
stream which ran through it, until it had acquired sufficient force to drive 
before it the whole mass of earth and rocks into the bed ol’the Rhone, the 
course of which became so completely barred as to dry up all below it, 
and convert the uppea- part of its rugged and rocky course into a sort of 
tempomry lake. It was on the fourth day after the fall from the Dent du 
Midi that the letter before me was written, and up to tliat time this extra¬ 
ordinary interruption to the course of the Rhone still continued, disturbed 
from time to time by intermitting bursts of the growing flood across the 
barrier, the recurrence of which was so uncertain as to deter the approach 
of the curious. It was not known that any lives had been lost, but it may 
be well to add that the passage across the Alps.by the Great Simplon road 
is at present cut off. An attempt had been begun to re-open the com¬ 
munication by a provisional road, which was to describe a considerable 
circuit, but it was not yet known what success was likely to attend it. 

Fountain of Sea Water .—A clockraaker in Malta, who possessed some 

s 2 
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land towards the N,W. point of Gozza, tried to establish pits in it for the 
making of salt; several pits were dug, and there being a cavern under¬ 
neath the ground which communicated with the sea, a hole was bored into 
the cavern and machinery erected for drawing up the salt water through 
it, for the filling of the pits. Jn a short time, however, the poor clock- 
maker found that the calcareous nature of the soil of his manufactory 
caused so rapid an absorption of the water that little or no salt was left; 
he, therefore, abandoned the enterprise, and fell sick from the disappoint¬ 
ment. But his misfortunes were not over; for no sooner did the stormy 
season set in than a fresh disaster occurred, for every time a tempest came 
from the N. or N.W., the sea forced itself through the hole, and spouted 
fortli into a magnificent fountain in the shape of a wheatsheaf; but such 
was its force that it covered the lands Oi the neighbours, ami destroyed 
their crops. Action after action was brought against the unhappy owner, 
who at length died of grief. No sooner was his cL'dh known, than the 
injured neighbours hastene<l with large stones to till up the hole, which 
stopped the nuisance for a time ; but when the storms again made their 
appearance, the stones were either sucked in. or scattered above, and the 
water again rose to the height of sixty feet. Three times has this occurred 
with a noise resembling subterranean thunder, and firing of cannon, and 
the inhabitants expect a repetition of the annoyance.— Athenrcim. 

In making a new sluice to the citadel of Calais, an ancient vessel, 
feel ill length, lii in breadth, and 6 in depth, was discovered in the ground, 
strongly built, though its ineasnrenient does not exceed HO Ions, and has 
evidently never been covered w'ilh a deck. Coins were found lu it with 
the (late of I‘J10, and as it lay twelve feet below' the foundations of 
the inner wall of the fortifications erected by the Count Boulogne, it is 
to be presniiied that the vessel was not discovered at that pciiod. It 
cannot be ascertained w'liether it was ever at sea, but there is reason to 
believe it was erected before Calais was made a regular port, and when 
the sea ran far u[) the present land. 

The Marseille'. ])apers give a very favourable account of this year’s pro¬ 
duce of raw silk in the department of the Boiiches dii Rlione, where the 
silk harvest has been conpdeled, and where all tlie spuming establish- 
meiil s are in full activity. The gross produce of tlte depart merit is estimated 
at 70(10 (piintals, and the average price is stated at Ui.j francs per ([nint'al. 
This quantity ought to produce e.^O quintals of spun silk, which, at 22 
francs a pound, would be worth 1,430,000 francs, and would leave a ])rolit 
of 200,000 francs to the spinners. 


AGRICULTUUAI. REPORT. 

At this season of the year the attention of all classes interested in the 
trade m corn, whether growers, merchants, or consumers, is necessarilj' 
directed to the reports of the harvest; and it must fairly be confessed that 
perhaps there is no subject upon which there is so mucli difficulty in ob¬ 
taining accurate information ; for the sale of no other commodity is so 
greatly or so instantly atfected by opinion. Tlie farmer knows this, and, 
m his depressed stale, is naturally anxious to ameliorate his own condition 
by any expedient. Thus arises the almost proverbial dissatisfaction attri¬ 
buted to agriculturists. If the crop be good, a deficient price renders 
complaint loud ; if the crop be deficient, no rise of ])rice can compensate 
the defalcation. If the harvest be dry, the grasses and turnips are ruined ; 
and if wet, the corn crops are got up in so damaged a condition that it only 
makes bad worse. Nor is it less a consequence of the profitless state of 
■agriculture that the farmer should depreciate his products while he looks 
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with the jaundiced eye of a forlorn ho^e ujion a crop of which the value iif 
and probably must be, kept down so infinitely below the computation! of 
the men who formerly deluded themselves, and endeavoured to amuse the 
world by imaginary oalculations. The computed “ remunerating price" 
to the grower—for that has been the favourite phrase—has descended, 
since the Parliamentary Ilepoit of lb»4, from 96tf. a (juarter to an absolute 
practical average of something less than 36#,, w hich is taken upon at least 
eight counties. Indeed, the avciagc of the hundred and fifty towns which 
governsdhc dut^s was, on the 21st of August, no more than 39«. 2d., and 
when made up to the middle of this month (September), it will be found 
probably some shillings lower. It seems, therefore, little short of a ndracle 
that^ny trade should be able to go on at all under a depreciation of nearly 
SOO per cent., not upon the profits alone, but upon the return. And al¬ 
though expenses are lowered, still we say, the fact would be incredible but 
for the corroboration which the markets of the kingdom and the continu¬ 
ance of cultivation afford. We repeat, no other trade can be found that 
exhibits such appearances. And what makes the matter more singu¬ 
lar is, that if a farm becomes vacant, there arc twenty competitors for it. 
An instance is at this moment within our knowledge of an occupation of 
about llidO acres, lease ! to a person of competent capital, sedulous in- 
ilustry, and jierfect skilfulness. This gentleman has made no secret of 
the appalling truth that he has lost the amount of his whole rent diiniig 
the last three years; yet, nevertheless, a next door neighbour, perfectly 
acquainted with all the circumstances, a man equally capable, and perhaps 
more cautious, has relieved him of his burden and taken the farm. How 
are such anomalies to be accounted for? But to return to the point from 
which we set out—the effect of such losses and depression upon the gene- 
1 al returns of the harvest. These, as we gather them from the public 
prints, are very much at variance vmIIi the hitheito received belief, — that 
the wheat crop was good and the barley above an average—the later and 
more coirect judgment liazarded previous to the corn being cut. Nowit 
IS stated that the wheat crop is deficient both in quantity and uuality, and 
1 lull t lie b.irley is by no means w hat it. was tliorght. 8o lav as tiic personal 
observation of the writer of this article has gone, and liis correspondence 
extends, this judgment is scantly borne out. The wheat varies, it is true, 
but still it should seem th«t it does not tall shoit of an average, and the 
state of markets go some way to justify this belief. The first sample came 
into Mark-lane this year about a week later than those of last. The fine 
white wheats then obtained from 48.s. to .1 l.v.; and although the few fiist 
this year leached from 4S.y. to 62.v., they aie now not to be computed at 
more than from 4.1.S, to 45#., speaking, loo, of selected samples, others 
varying from 404'. to 424'. at the very utmost. This is undoubtedly m some 
measure attributable to the belief almost universally entertained that there 
is on hand a stock of old wheat equal to thice months’ consumption, and 
to the fact of this year's crop coming generally into use from a fortnight to 
three weeks later than that of last year. Thus augmenting the stock by 
shortening the period of consumption for the year to come. 

There is also the corroboiating circumstances, that the price upon the 
continent has declined and is declining. The produce of Fiance is above 
an average, and the quality good. The jirice at Pans varies from 29#. 9flf. 
to 36#. Ad. per quarter, and the weights are from 00 to 64lbs. In Italy the 
appearances are correspond'nt to those of France, a low and declining 
price. At Messina, in Sic.lv, the average is 25#. per quarter ; in Russia 
the prices are nearly nominal: at Dantzig a new sample fetched only 22.#., 
but its weight was not more than j'Jlbs. At Hamburgh the priee.s have 
not ranged higher than fiom 22.#. to 2C#. Barley bears a better estimate, 
and is firmer in sale. The slightly declining price, however, sufficiently 
demonstrates the universality of the belief that the supply is more than 
equal to the demand all over the civilized world, and this is the most 
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important conclusion of the whole, for while it is difficult to say what is 
to be done with the surplus, it predicates a price declining to the very 
lowest, a consequence always attending severe competition. 

An attempt has been made to induce Government to allow the bonded 
wheats to be ground into flour for exportation, to which Ministers have 
lent some attention. It is urged that several advantageous results would 
attend 'this indulgence. First, that a quantity of capital which i.s now 
hopelessly locked up in i'oreign corn would be set free for speculation in 
the home growth. Secondly, English labour w'ould be, employed fti lieu of 
foreign, tor the continental millers obtain the trade ; and thiidly, that the 
merchants, both sellers and buyers, would obtain the profit, and the con¬ 
sumers the advantage, instead of allowing the Dantzickers, Americans, 
and other foieign millers, to displace oui own manufacturers. Nofw'ilh- 
standing the difficulties which might attend ’hf* practice from the impo¬ 
sitions that might tollow, Ministers are so readj’ to do anything that 
promises relief to agriculture, that it seems not improbable the desired 
opportunity may be eflected in the next few months. We would not, how¬ 
ever, hold out any general hope contingent on so partial an operation. 
The grand phenomenon of the world, we repeat is, that the sujijily equals, 
and probably exceeds, the demand ; a fact which, so long as it exists, must 
inconte-stably Keep the price at the very lowest, and tlnis eventually compel 
atteiilion to the first, but too long neglected pnnci])Ie, which lies at the 
very lounUation, namely, that the expenses of cultivation must now be 
regulated by the price rather than regulate it. To secure this most desii- 
able unclerst.aiuling on the part of the farmer is the end of throwing the 
tiadc open. Demand and supply would then regulate price, and con¬ 
tracts for hire, tithe, and labour would find their natural and true level. 
Hitherto the larmcr has been deceived by delusive jiroraises of pric«‘s 
never realized. 

Harley still seems to oftoi more benefit to the grow'er than wheat. The 
quality and weight are both certainly fine, [t is stated on good authority 
that the average shipping weight will be greater than that of last season, 
or indeed of many years last \)iist. Chevalier has obtained .'51,v. to .‘tgi., 
common maltnig runs are woilh .‘IOa., and for distilling, '27s. to 2S.v. Hut 
the malting season has yet scarcely begun. A week or two will give mon‘ 
decisive symptoms of future expectation. 

The luruip croj), and the latter grass feed, although infinitely improved 
by the laic lains, must still be very much beknv the wants of the counliy, 
and although the abundance of hay will help out. the general feeling of the 
probable necessities of the winter is show'U by the slack business at the 
cattle and sheep fairs, where the supply has been superabundant, the 
demand sparing anil cautious. Feed must be short, and the prudent 
farmer is not only eking it out by resowing the large bare brown spots of 
nailed earth which everywhere show the failure of the turnips, and by 
ploughing up his stubbles, and casting on rye or vetches foi the sake of a 
little spring ieed, hut by abstaining from theimrchase of stock ; hence the 
fans have bet'n inactive, and the price depressed almost throughout the 
kingdom. The show of lambs also bears out the belief expiessed last 
month by Lord Fitzwilliam at Peterborough, that the flocks have been 
recruited during the last two years to the numbers before they were dimi¬ 
nished by the disease which had lessened them. These things cannot be 
considered propitious to the landed interest, but to the country they hold 
out the cheerful prospect of plenty and cheap subsistence; and upon the 
whole, the kingdom never wore a more prosperous face. The manufac¬ 
turing districts are in lull employment, which, by creating consumption, 
must in the end realize llic greatest promise to the agriculturist. Game 
is in tolerable abundance, but the sport is universally bad, owing to the 
newly-introduced custom of mowing the wheats, and to the defective turnip 
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crop. These disadvantages will affect the poacher even more than the fair 
sportsman, lor the birds are as wild at night as during the day, from the 
absence of all cover. The price of partridges is a trifle higher. The 
shooting will improve as the turnips thicken, and the quantity of game 
left will perhaps be greater than in any season within the last five or seven 
years, for the period ot breeding b?!'? been very favourable during the last 
three years. There is need ol' some counterbalance to the improved gun¬ 
making, and the altered manner of sporting, which must, but for strict 
preservation, annihilate the game, a contingency which we trust will not 
soon'happen, since shooting seems to be the great tie that now binds the 
landed proprietor to his estate. God forbid absenteeism should increase ! 


aURAL ECONOMY. 

Tri/oJium fneornaium .—TheTiilolium Incarnatum has done better this 
year than ever. The general plan has been to sow on the stubble, and 
liaiTow it in without ploughing ; this plan has succeeded better than fal¬ 
lowing. In several peaces whore the land has been fallowed, the plant has 
died avsay two or tliiee weeks alter its appearance; in this case, where 
tlie roller has been ajiplicd, it ha-^ been successful in s.aviug the crop. As an 
instance, one farmer had fallowed eighteen acres, and sowed the latter end 
of August ; in three or four weeks after the plant appeared, he iierceivcd 
it going off in various pans of the field ; he took a heavy roller, and nnl 
oil as much weight as three horses could well draw about, and I’rom that 
day it improved; the result was that in May he cut two tons and a half 
of prime hay jier chain acre, and in lour or five weeks alter had another 
heavy CIO]). TiieTrilolmm.it isslated, supersedes the vetch in every respect. 
In the first place there is no ex]iense m cultivating the land where there 
is a clean stubble; in the second, it jiroduces more than double the quan- 
tily of fodder. It is said to make as good hay as common clover, and as 
green fodder it is much better, being more solid and mucli more nutri- 
trious. The Trifolmm should be sown in Aurrustand September; fourteen 
to fifteen pounds of seed i.s the proper quantity per acre. 

To destroy Caterpillars in Turnip-fields.-- A novel method has been 
suecessfully practised by some of the Cornish faimors. After strewing 
corn all over their fields they have turned in bain-door fowls, chickens, 
and ducks, v^hich have nearly cleared the turnips of the noxious insects. 

Potatoes .—A Mr. Lowell, of the United States, declares that, for the last 
tvNcnty years, he has been accustomed to feed his milch cows with roots 
mixed w'ith hay ; ihiring the time they are constantly kept in the stable. 
He begins by allowing them beet-root, because it keeps less time Ilian 
others; he then proceeds to carrots, and from February till May, then- 
rations consist solely of raw potatoes. On this food they remain strong 
and healthy, though inclined to be too fat, and their milk is of an excellent 
quality. The species esteemed the best for this purpose, by Mr. Lowell, 
is the long red potatoe. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Improvements in the Steam-Engine. —Mr. Price, of the Durham glass¬ 
works, has published a plate of a steam safety-valve and chest, whicn has 
been in constant use for upwards of seven years, without accident. The 
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following is a brief description of his apparatus, which, if we mistake not, 
we had the jdeasure of noticing when it was first used;—Instead of the 
common valve, there is placed on the top of the steam-chest a cup, with an 
aperture Ibr the steam to escape. In this cup a loose brass liall (weighted 
to the pressure the boiler can hear) is placed. "Vi'hen the steam rises 
above that pressure, the ball also rises, and allows the steam to escape 
through the waste. There is an elbow-pipe connected with the steam- 
chest below the ball-seat, which also enters the waste-pipe. In this is a 
handled valve, by which the engineer can blow oft'his steam, or rcgidate 
it. Let it he perfectly understood the ball cannot be weighted by the 
engineer ; so soon as the ste.'un rises above the safety-pressure, it escapes, 
ami when sufficientl}-^ blow'ii oft', the ball returns to its scat. 

Sutisf itute for Steam .—The following plan lias been addressed by IMr. 
John Galt to the editor of the Greenock Adrertieer:- Take a cylinder and 
subjoin to the bottom of it, in communication, a pipe; fdl the pipe and 
the cylinder with water; in the cylinder place a piston as in that of the 
steam-engine, and then with a Bramah’s press, and a simple obvious con¬ 
trivance which tlie proc;ess will suggest, force the water uj) the pipe, the 
])ressurc of which will raise the piston. This is the demonstration of the 
first motion. Necond. When the ])iston is raised, open a cock to discharge 
the water, and the \nston will desci'Tul. This is the demonstration of the 
second motion, and is as complete as the motion of the piston in llie cylin¬ 
der of tlie stearn-enginc, and a pov^er is attained as etfectual as steam, 
without lisk of ex])losion, w’lflioutlhe cost of fuel, capable of being a])plied 
to any purpose in whieli steam is used, and to an unmeasurahle extent. 
The preservation of the w'aler may, in some cases, be useful, and tliis may 
he done by a siinide ci'iitrivanee, viz., by making the cock diseharge into a 
conductor, by which the w'alor may be conveyed back at every stioke 
the piston into the pipe, at the end of wducli the Bramah’s press acts. 

Electric Ijf'kt.'- Mr. Tiindsav, a teacher in Dundee, formerly lecturer to 
the Watt Institution, succeeded, on the evening of Saturday, the ‘iath ult., 
in obtaining a con ^int elcetiic light. It is upwauls of two years since he 
turned his attention to this subject, but much ot that time has been de¬ 
voted to other avocations. The light, in licauly, surpasses all olheis: lia.s 
no smell, emits no smoke, is eapable of explosion, and not recpiiiing air for 
combustion, can he kojit in sealed glass jars. It ignites without the aid 
of a taper, and seems peculiarly ealeulated lor flax houses, spinmng-mills, 
and oilier places containing conilm.slildc matenals. It can be sent to any 
convenient distance, and the apparatus for producing it may be contained 
in a common chest. 


NK\r PATKNTS. 


To Frrilerifk Ilowman, of Gieat Alle-s .eet. 
In the county of Middlesex, suiiar-refiiier, fof 
on impruvement In the proress of renewing 
the virtues of animal charcoal, when ex¬ 
hausted or impnircd, belu;^ ii commauication 
from a foreinucr residinir abroad. 

To Henry ehillips, ol Kxeter, chemist, for 
his Invention nfceitidu Improvements In puri¬ 
fying gas tor the purpose of illnmlnatinn. 

To WIIHiim Banks, of Sprlnghlll Terrace, 
near Blrminghnm, In tl.e county of Warwick, 
manufacturer, for his invention of a certain 
improvement In niachinery pens and presses, 
for ruling and pressln;: paper. 

To Henry Flnkns, InU of Pennsylvania, in 


the United suites of Ameiica, hut now of TH, 
Oxford-street, in the county ol Middlesex, 
Gentleman, for his invention of improvements 
In inland transit| which improvements are 
applicable to, and may be combined with, an 
improved method of, or combination of me¬ 
thod and apparatus for commuidcaliDg and 
transmitting or extending motive power; by 
means whereof carriages or waggons may be 
propelled on railways or roods, and vessels 
may be propelled on canals; for width Im¬ 
proved methods, fce., letters-patent were 
granted to the said Henry Pinkus, dated the 
Ist day of March, lS3t. 

To Wimoin Johnson, of the Horsley iron- 
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«'Arfc«i hi tlt« p>rl»h of Tipton, In the eoonty 
of Sta/roril, Gentlemen, for bli invention of ■ 
certain improvement, oncertain improvementa 
in the conatmctlon of boote and ehoei. 

To William Lucy, oi Birmingham, in tho 
county of Warwick, miller, fur hie invention 
of certain improvements in steam-enginea, 

To Theodore SchwarU, technologlit, for* 
meily of Stockholm, but now of Brndford- 
street, Birmingham, in the county of Warwick, 


for his invention of a practical application, or 
practical applications of known principles to 
produce raectaanleal power. 

To Charice Appleby, of SheiBeld, In the 
enmity of York, merchant, for bla inrention of 
certain improvementa in manufacturing fllea. 

To John Lane Higgina, of Oiford-atreet, in 
the county of Middlesex, Esi]., for his inven* 
tioti of certain Improvements In the construe* 
tion of, and in w orking vessels for navigation. 


BANKRUPTS, 

FHOM AL'Cl.'ST 25, TO 8EPTKMSEU 25, 1835, INCI.USIVE. 


August 25. — S. Cox, Hendon, Middlesex, 
liorsc-dculer. G. Phiubs, Ulcnheim-slrect, 
Bonil-stieet, u'lni-merchniit. 'J'. Hx.cnb, 
Park-place. Greenwich, lodging-house keeper 
J Pki c. New Mills, Deibyshire, grocer, J, 
Tiiitxi:, Warminster, scrivener. J. 
Musukv, Ilir[ninghum,iiinkeepi I. G.Siow- 
EKBV, iiibalastowe, Mncolnsliire, corpenier- 
J. I.yKs. Bilsfone, .Staffordshire,grocer. M, 
'I'uIIVKR, Ildigh, Iiancasliire, hlcnclier. J. 
Kiioiius, Longnood, Hudderalicid, clothier. 

.August 28—W Mattiikws, Biishey, Hert¬ 
fordshire, Umber-merchant. B. Ciikster 
•MA v, BlacKniore-strcet, Drury-laiie, licensed 
victualler T. Mohoan, Llanidloes, Monl- 

gomerysliire, grocer. W. H. Cox, Chel¬ 
tenham, printer. J Jackson, BiiihJeiii, 
Sta/rorilsliirc, earlhenwiire-nianiil'acturor. W. 
T. Wrbn, Chichester,brewer. G.Kisiikr, 
Liverjiool, nierclinnt. J. Or ccik, Preston, 
Laiie.'ishire, draper. J Trav is, Maneliea- 

fer, dry-salter. 

Sept 1.—S. K vA.N's. CasUc-street, Leicester- 
sqii.iie. victualler. 11. Kkkr, Woolwich, 
tailor. K JoNKS, Hemel Heinpsted, sad¬ 
dler. T. Mattiijsws, Bushier. Hertford¬ 
shire, carpenter. W. Wakkiiam, Ply. 

inopth, roman-cement manufacturer. A. 
Chaiu, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cabinet-maker, 
n. Ifonii, Amblcside, Westinorciaiid, Inn¬ 
keeper. G. W. SewyKR. Brighton, builder. 
H. Brittain, Hessie. Klngslon-upon-Hiill, 
innkeiper. W. Mathkws, Staverton, Bc- 
von!.hire. miller. J. PovvBn, sen. and J, 
PiiwKii, jun., Alherstone, Warwickshire, hat- 
miinuf.ictiirers. J. T-avlor, Cheetwood, 

Laiieasliirc, brushmaker. 

Sept. 4.—T. Pui.vebtokt, WIsbeach, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, iroiiinnster. J. IIavbn, Suffolk- 
liitie. Cannon-street,grocer. G. IIbatiikr, 
St Ann’s.place, LImehouse, and K. .Arolks, 
Briinswlck-terrace, Comniereiul-road East, 
mahogany merchants. T. Tobervui-k, 
Worcester, grocer. J. A. .Ssiitm, Bilstoii, 
Staffordshire, grocer, W. Hiniie ll. Bray- 
ton, Yorkshire, vlcfuaUer. 

Sept. 8.—J. Brown, Soiiinamptoii. jeweller, 
T. Mocynbox, Falmouth,linen-draper. J. 

H KNDKRsoN.GreatSiirrey-street.BUchfrlara, 
master mariner, J. and J. A. Webster, 

Wadslcy, Yorkshire, paper-manufacturers. 


Sept. 11.- C. Hevivood, St. Martin’s lane, 
chemist. J. Anoolv, John-slreet, Totten¬ 
ham-court-road, timbcr-merchiut. T. W. 
Hrioiiton, Cheltenham, draper. U.M.si'KT, 
Hose-street, Nengate-market, cuttle-snlesman, 
J. WiLi.KTT, Brandon, Suffolk, grocer. J. 
Moi/NT.tiN, Scuk'oates, Yorkshire, commoii- 
brewer, C. Beoman, Herne Bay, builder. 
J. Revse, Abersyclmii, Monmoiithslilre,gro 
cer. 11. Kii.snr, lloiiliead St. Andrew, 
Wiltshire, victualler. J. Noakrb, Hinckley, 
Leicestershire, hosier. I. J. Wrathkklkv, 
Ncwcastle-npoii-Tyiie, merchant. 

Sept. 1.5.—r. Pe 51 BKUToN,Worce,sler, brush- 
maker. H. Ma.so.n and H. M Kktti.k- 
WKi.i,, Camberwell, Surrey, coal-niercbaius. 
H. Brk.vkwei.i., Thr'igaiortoii-strect, tailor. 
W. Houiiii, Manchester, builder. J. Poa- 
Ti.KTiiw'AiTK, Liverpool, draper. W. Hoiio- 
KVS. Liverpool, menhant. (i. BisHtoV, 
Purkfields, St.itiordshire, iron-master. Jn- 
SKPii Mavruuv, John Mavhurv, and Jo- 
SEiMi MAriUJRV, jtiii., Bilbton, Stiittordshirc, 
tin-plate miiiiufdcturers. 

Sept. 18.— H. WuiCHT, Norwicli, wine- 
merchant. T. Kviom, Gilhert-blreet, Ox- 
tord-street, corii-chandler. S. Gopso.v, 

Mincing-liine, wlne-merehiiiit. W. lleii.Ky, 
Gate-street, Lincoln'^ Inn-lields, currier. S. 
ItouERTti, Farrlngdon-slrcet, iloor-eloth ma¬ 
nufacturer. W. J. Potter, Little Comploii- 
street, Soho, victaaller. W. Avi.i.vci, Great 
Purtlaod-strect, Marylebone, themiat. J. 
.Seauer, Newmarket, scrivener. J. Wrio- 
l.KY, Manchester, fiisti.ui-maniifacturcr. It. 
Hiuks, Chesterfield, Derbyahire, grocer. S. 
Hiukr, Brighton, builder. 

Sept. 22.—J. 5V. Bl'Cki,anii, L'nion-roncl. 
Albany-roiid, UId Kent-ro,ad, Surrey, Britlsli- 
jihite manufacturer. J. Baii-kv, South¬ 
hampton, liatter. It. .L M'Entire, Belfast, 
Ireland, merchant 11. Jone.s, Carnarvon, 
draper. G. Pearson and T. Pk.srsov, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, paper-merchants. 

Sept. 25—P. CASieBBi.i., Jerusalem Coffee¬ 
house, City, master mariner. C. Basan and 
T. G. Baunton, Strand, licensed victuallers. 
E. Eijwards. Kiiigston-upoii-Hull,common 
brewer. S. Lorvmkr, Bristol, brewer. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Aug. 24.— Lord Melbourne moved that their T.ordships resolve into 
Comniiltee on the Irish (duuch Ihil. On clause 10 being put. Lord Ellen- 
horough said lliai Ihe «-lause, as it at piesent slooil, opened the composi¬ 
tion ol' the liUie vulhout any limitation. He should move thiii tile clause 
be omitted.- Loid IMelbouriie having deeJined to divide the House, the 
clause was negatived, and struck out of the Bill.—On clause 40 being pro¬ 
posed, which jnovides that the average valu'- ol corn should be the stand¬ 
ard of value Cor tithes, Lord Ellenborongh mo\' d that this clause he also 
struck out.- -The House divided—for the motion, :ia . for the amendment, 
126 ; majority i'or rejecting the clause, 91.—The other clauses were passed 
without comment, up to clause 60, inclusive.—On clause 61 being juit, the 
Earl of Haddington opposed it, and the lemuining clauses of the Bill— 
the sequestration and ajipropriation clauses.— Along discussion ensued, in 
the course of which Lord Melbourne deemed it right to declare, that if 
this motion were agreed to, he should not he the party to send hack the 
Bill to the Commons ; it would expose the measure to the rejection of that 
House,—Eventually their Lordships divided, when there appeared, for the 
clauses as they stood, 41 ; for their rejection, 138 ; majority for the rejec¬ 
tion, 97. 

Aug. 25.—On the presentation of several petitions against the Impri¬ 
sonment lor Debt Bill, J.ord Brougham suggested that i1 would be advis¬ 
able to allow 1 be Bill to be brought in next se.ssion in exactly the same 
slate as it was left liy tlie other House. Agieed to.—The Municipal Coi- 
porations’ Bill was rc-coiiiraittetl. On clause .59 being put, Lord Lyndhurst 
proposed an amendment—that town-clerks should hold their offices during 
life.—After a long discussion, the House divided, when there appeared, 
for the aniendrui.lit, 104 ; ag.auist it, 36; majority in favour of the amend¬ 
ment, 68.—On the motion of Lord Lyndhursi, an amendment was agreed 
to, without a division, to the effect that none hut members of the Esta¬ 
blished Church should he the disposers of the ecclesiastical patronage of 
corporations. The other clauses of flie Bill were then agreed to, after a 
few verbal coiTections, which produced no discussion. 

Aug, 26 .—On the motion for the second reading of the Constabulary 
lAirce (Ireland) Bill, considerable discussion arose, and the Earl of lioden 
moved, as an amendment, that it be re.ad a second time that day six 
moi-1hs.--Upon a division, the numbers were, for the amendment, 51 ; for 
the motion, 39 ; rnajoi-ity against the second reading, 12. 

Aug. 27.—Lord Melbourne, on the presentation of the Report of the 
Municipal Corporations' Bill, declared his dissent from the aniendnienfs 
adopted in the Committee.- Their Lordshijis eventually divided on the 
proposition of Lord Melbourne, to omit the word “ aldermen” in the sixth 
clause. Contents, 80; Non-Contents, 160; majority for retaining the 
clause in its amended form, 80. — The other amendments were then 
adopted, 

Aug. 28.--Lord 'Wharnchtfe moved that the Great Western Railway 
Bill be read a Hurd time.—After a short discussion, the Bill was read a 
third time and passed.—Lord Melbourne moved that the Municipal Cor¬ 
poration Reform Bill be read a third time,—Earl Winchilsea moved, as an 
amendment, that the Bill be read a third time that day six months.— 
Strangers were ordered to withdraw, and their Lordships divided; when 
there appeared—for the third reading, 69 ; against it, 5; majority, 64.— 
The Bill was then read a third time and passed 
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Aug. 31.—Lord Lyndhurst presented a petition praying their Lordships 
to pass the Imprisonment for Debt Bill—a measure -which his Lordship 
said required fuller consideration than could be given to it this session. 

Sept. 2.- Lord Duncannon moved the second reading of the Voters 
(Ireland) Bill. His Lordship entered into some details of the measure, 
which he said would tend to assimilate the Irish to the present English 
system of registration.—A long discussion ensued, and, on a division, the 
JiilJ was throvin out by a majority of 81 against 27. 

Sept. .3.—The Music and Dancing Licenses Bill, upon the motion of the. 
Marcjuess of Salisbury, was ordered to be re.ad a third time that day three 
months. — Lord Ljndhurst expressed his surpiise that Ministers had 
adopted no further jiroceeilings on the Irish Church Bill. T’l not proceed¬ 
ing with it, and returning it to the other House, great calamities would 
fall on the whole of the Protestant clergy of Ireland, and consequently a 
heavy resjKuisibility would u'st on the (Jovornnicnt.—Lord Melbourne ad¬ 
mitted the evil lliat must result to the clergy from the failure of this Bill, 
but denied that the responsibility rested with the Ministers.— Lord 
Buuighain hiought m *' Bill tf> eonsolidalo the law of marriage in Scot¬ 
land, wliieli was read a tirst time.—A message from the Commons prayed 
Iheir Lordships’ inssent to a eonfeienee with the Commons on the subject 
of certain amendments in the Mnmcipal Keforni Bill.—Lord Melbourne, 
the Loid Privy Seal, the President of the Council, Lords Shaftesbury, Fal¬ 
mouth, Halhcrton, the Duke of Uichniond, and others, weie appointed 
managers oi the eonli'rcnce, the Duke of Wellington and Lord Lyndhunst 
declining to attend. 

Sept. 4.—Lonl Brougham called the attention of the House to .some 
returns which had been laid on the table relating to tlie Court oi Chan¬ 
cery ; and gave notice that, early next session, he should call the attention 
of the House to the great exertions and valuable reports made by the 
Common Law Commissioners. 

Sept. (i. - The Ileport of the Committee for drawing up the reasons to 
be assigned to the Commons as those on which their Lordships differed 
with the Commons, on a portion of their amendments to the Corporation 
Reform Bill, was brought up, read, and ordered to lie printed. 

Sept. 7.—The following Peers were named to manage the conferenee 
with the House of Commons on the .amendments in the Coiporation Re¬ 
form Bill;—The Karl of Devon, the Earl of Shalteslniry, tlie Bishop ol 
Bristol, Lord Wharnchth!, the Earl of Haddington, and liOrd Fitzgerald 
and Yesci. 

Se]>t. 9.—Lords Doiiman, Rosslyn, and Shaftesbury sat as his Majesty'.s 
Comrmssioneis, and gave assent, in the usual form, to the Municipal Cor¬ 
poration Reform Bill, and several other Bills. 

Sept. 10.—The King, surrounded by his great ofticers of state, having 
entered the House of Lords, and taken his seat upon the Throne, the 
Membeis of the House of Commons were summoned to appear at the bai 
by the Usher of the Black Rod. They airived aecoidingly in considerable 
numbers, headed by the Speaker, who addressed his Majesty briefly on the 
labours ot the scss'ion ; and the Royal Assent having been given Ibrnially 
to the remaining Bills of the session, his M.ajesty proceeded to read the 
following gracious Speech to both Houses, proroguing Parliament; — 

“• My Lords and Gentlemen,—I find, with great satisfac-tion, that the state of 
public business enables me to relieve you from*further attendance, and irora the 
pressure of those duties which you have performed with so much zeal and assi- 

“ I receive from all Foreign Powers satisfactory a-ssurances of their desire to 
maintaia with me the most friendly understanding, and 1 look forward with confl* 
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dence to the preservation of the general peace, nrhich hat been, Bn4 vlU he, the 
object of my constant solicitude. 

I lament that the civil contest in the northern provinces of Spain has not yet 
been brought to a termination; but, taking a deep interest in the welfare of the 
Spanish monarchy, I shall continue to direct to that quarter my most anxious 
attention, in concert with tlie three Powers with whom I concluded the treaty of 
ajuadriiple alliance ; and I have, in furtherance of the object of that treaty, exer¬ 
cised the power vested in me by the Legislature, and have granted permission to 
my subjects to engage in the service of the Queen of Spain. 

“ I have conduded with Denmark, Sardinia, and Sweden, fresh couvertioiis, 
calculated to prevent the traffic in African slaves : I hope soon to receive the rati¬ 
fication of a similar treaty which has been signed with Spain. 1 am engaged in 
negotiation with other Powers in Europe and in South America for the same pur¬ 
pose ; and I trust that ere long the united efforts ut all civilized nations will sup¬ 
press and extinguish this traffic. 

“ I perceive with entire approbation that you iiave directea your attention to the 
regulation of Municipal Corporations in England and Wales, and I have cheerfully 
given my assent to the Bill which you have passed for that purpose. I cordially 
concur in this important measure, which is calculated to allay discontent, to pro¬ 
mote peace and union, and to procure for those communities the advantages of 
responsible government. 

“ I greatly rejoice that the internal condition of Ireland has been such as to 
have jicrmittcd you to substitute for the necessary severity of the law which has 
been suffered to expire, enactments of a milder character. No part of my duty is 
more grateful to rny feelings than the mitigation of a penal statute in any case 
in which it can be effected consistently with the maintenance of order and tran¬ 
quillity. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—I thank you for the readiness with 
which you have voted the supplies. Von have provided not only for the expenses 
of the year, and for the interest upon the large sum awarded to the ownei.. of 
slaves in my colonial posse.ssion.s, but also for several unexpected and peculiar 
claims upon the justice and liberality of the nation. It is most gratifying to ob¬ 
serve, that not only have these demands l)een met without any additional taxation, 
but that you have made some further progress iii reducing the burdens of my people. 

“ I am enabled to congratulate you that the terms upon which the loan for the 
compensation to the jnopiietors of slaves has been obtained afford conclusive evi¬ 
dence of the flourishing state of public credit, and of that general coiitidence which 
is the result of a determination to fulfil the national engagements, and to maintain 
inviolate the public faith. 

“ My Lords and (lentlemen,—I know that I may securely rely upon your loyalty 
and patriotism ; and I feel confident that, in returning to your respective counties, 
and in resuming those functions which y(»u discharge with so much advantage to 
the community, yoti will recommend to all classes of your countrymen obedience 
to the law, attachment to the c.onstitution, and a spirit of temperate amendment, 
which, under Divine Providence, are the surest means of preserving the tranquillity 
and increasing the prosperity which this country enjoy.s.*’ 


hou.se of commons. 

Aug. ‘25.—^The I.ecturcs Publication Limitation Bill was considered in 
(Committee, l.ord .1. Russell declaring that he could not consent to the 
Bill, except it provided that lectures might be subject to extracts or com¬ 
ment, as was the case in reviewing books.—The Bill ultimately passed 
through t.’ommittce, with an amendment permitting notice.s of lectures.— 
Mr. Wilks announced that, on the third reading of the Bill, he should pro¬ 
pose a clause, extending to “ sermons” protection similar to that given by 
this Bill to lectures.—Counsel were heard at the bar on the part of the 
East India Company against Mr. Buckingham’s Compensation Bill.— 
Further consideration of the Bill was deferred, in order that the arguments 
of Counsel might be duly deliberated upon. 

Aug. 27.—M-r. Wilks deferred his motion regarding the practical griev¬ 
ances of the Dissenters till the next session. 
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Aug. 28.—Sir S. Whalley presented a petition from the parish of St. 
Pancras, praying the House to withhold the Supplies until the Corpo¬ 
ration Bill was passed into a law in the same state as when it left the 
Commons. 

Aug. 29.—Mr. Ewart moved the appointment of a Select Committee to 
inspect the Lords’ Journals as regarded any proceedings on the Prisoners' 
Counsel Bill and the Capital Punishments Bill, which had been sent to 
the Lords some time ago.—The motion was agreed to, and a Committee 
appointed. 

Aug. 31.—After the presentation of several petitions on the subject of 
the Municipal (corporations’ Bill, Lord J. Russell rose to explain the 
course which Ministers intended to pursue in reference to that measure. 
His Lordship declared his intention to acquiesco in all the amendments 
their Lordsliips Iiad introduced, with one or two exceptions. To the elec¬ 
tion of aldermen and town-cleiks for life he could not consent, although 
he liad no objection to having tiiern elected for six years. Tlie same thing 
he might say with respect to the Corporation justices, whom the amend- 
nients of the other Hoivi/' would convert into justices for life. He sliould 
recommend, also, that the boroughs to be divided into wards should be 
those that had 9000 instead of fiOOO inhabitants. He would also reject 
the amendment wliich gave tlie nomination of justices to the Crown instead 
of the town-councils. Tlic division of borouglis into wards, and the settling 
of boiindariis, he should entiust to the Revising Barristers, subject to tlie 
approbation of the Privy Council. He could not accede to the qualifica¬ 
tion fur town councillors introduced m the motion of Lord Lyndiiiust, but 
submitted to that of the ICail of Devon; neither could he concur in the 
amendment by which it was proposed that none of the goveirung liody of 
JMiUiieipal ('Corporations, who were not members of the Established (Jhurcli, 
should present to livings belonging to that (Jhnreh.—Sir K. Peel expressed 
his intention to support the Nolile Lord in some of his objections to the 
amendments of the Lords, and urged the House not to lose the opiiortnnity 
of obtaining an amicable, settlement of so nnpoitant a measure.—.Mter a 
long discussion, the Lords’ amendments were read from the Chair. The 
woitU “ for life” were then left out of the. clause, and words Mibstitnled, 
the effect of which is to'continno aldermen m office for six year-,, half to 
be elected every three years. The amendment of tlie Lords, which made 
aldermen members of the council for life, was rejected, on tlic motion of 
Lord .T. Russell. Several verbal amendments were then agreed to m the 
24th and several following clauses, iu order to carry out the principle of 
the amendment agreed upon m respect to the dni.ition of the alderiiien’s 
office.—The further proceedings were eventually adjourned. 

Sept. 1.—^The House resumed the consideration of the Corporations Bill. 
The first amendment embraced the question of “ qualification." There 
was a good deal of discussion on the subject.-Lord .1. Russell adhered to 
his disapproval of the change.—Sir fi. Peel suggested that for town coun¬ 
cillors, &c., there should be added the qualification on rating—namely, in 
large towns, where there are four or more wards, being rated at in the 
smaller towns at 1.5/. Tins addition to the Lords’ qualiticatiori was 
adopted. Lord J. Russell preferring, as there was to be a qualification, to 
adhere to Sir R. Peel’s terms,—On the clause regarding •* town clerks," 
T.ord J, Russell moved, as an amendment on the Lords’ amcndinont, that 
those officers be appointed “ during pleasure," which was eventually 
adopted. His Lordship then proposed to reject the Lords’ clause providing 
that members of the Church only exercise the jiatronage of Corporations 
regarding benefices, &c. After some discussion, Lord J. flussell suggested 
the postponement of the clause, tliat it might be considered more deliber¬ 
ately. His Lordship then moved that the miiendraent respecting the ap- 
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])ointnient of justices of peace should be omitted, and, after a long dis¬ 
cussion, the House divided on the question, that the Lords’ amendment be- 
agreed to, which was negatived by a majority of 95, the numbers being for 
the motion, 69 ; against it, 164. The original clause was then restored. 

Sept 2.—Mr. Roebuck gave notice, that next Session he should propose 
that the veto be taken away from the House of Lords, and that in its place 
they should be endowed with a suspensive power; but that any Bill which 
twice in one Session passed the House of Commons should, after receiving 
the Royal assent, become law without the concurrence of the Ho'lise of 
Lords.—'The discussion on the Lords’ arneiidments to the iVTunicijial Ctor- 
porations Bill produced tlic following results:—The amendments of the 
Lords for the preservation of the rights oi freemen were agreed to, with 
the exception of the exemption from toll. The ^vords “ during his con¬ 
tinuance in office” were added to the amendments m'de upon clause 17 
(the qualification clause), after a division of 155 to 66.—The amendment 
of the Lords regarding the Cinque Boris was adopted.—On the subject of 
Church patronage, the proposition of the Chancellor of the Kxchecjuer, to 
the effect that all the Church patronage belonging to corporations should 
be forthwith sold, was assented to ; as was another empowering the Bisliop 
of the diocese to appoint to any livings becoming vacant between the 
passing of the Act and the sale. -A population of 9000 was agreed upon, 
on the motion of Lord J. Bussell, as the mintmum. which should reipiire 
that a borough be divided into wards. 11 was also resolved that boroughs 
of 48,000 inhabitants and upwards be divided into six wards.—lAird .). 
Russell then moved the appointment of a Committee to draw up the reso¬ 
lutions stating the re.asons of the House for their dissent from the amend¬ 
ments of the Lords, which was agreed to. 

Sept.-Lord J. Russell presented the report of the Committee ap¬ 
pointed to draw up reasons for having disagreed to several of the amend¬ 
ments introduced by the Lords into the Municipal (Corporations Bill.-- 
Agreed to. 

Sept. 4.—Mr. S. Rice having moved the third reading of the liiKtalment 
Suspension (Ireland) Bill, Mr. H. Grattan gave notice of a motion for 
next Session for the total abolition of tithes : and that, m lieu of tithes, a 
tax, equal to the amount of composition, shouht tie levied on pr()])orty. 
The hon. member also gave notice of a mot ion, to the effect that the House 
of Lords had, during two buccessivo Sessions, rejected various measmes 
calculated for the benefit of Ireland, and that it would be expedient to 
repeal the Union, which would be calculated to remove those evils whicli 
afflicted that country.—The Bill was then read a tliird time and passed. 

Se])1 7.—A message from the Lords having demanded a (Conference, and 
that being granted, according to the usual form, the House went into dis¬ 
cussion upon the Lords’ amendments to the Corporation Reform Bill,— 
Lord ,7. Russell proposed that they be adopted, which was earned without 
a division.—The report of the Orange Lodge Committee was brought up, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Sept. 9. —^The House met, and adjourned to the next day. 


Municipal Regislratton and Elections .—In the “ Gazette” has appeared 
an Order in Council, in pursuance of a provision of the Municipal Reform 
Act, the effect of which isj, to postjione the operation of the Act two 
months, to cause the first election of Councillors to take place at Christ¬ 
mas, and to have the new governing bodies completed on New Year's Day, 
1836. First, it is ordered, in regard to section 15 of the said Act, that the 
overseers shall make out and deliver to the town-clerk of the several 
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boroughs, their several burgess-hsts on the 7th of November, in lieu of the 
5th of Septem!)Pr, as provided in the Act; copies of the same being kept 
by the overseers for free examination, from the 7th to the 171h of Novem¬ 
ber, in lieu of from the 5th to the 15th of September ; and the town-clerk 
is to cause such lists to be affixed to the doors of the town-hall every day 
during the week next preceding the 17tu of November. Secondly, it is 
ordered, in regard to tlie 17th section, th-d. all notices of omission and 
objection shall be given before the 17fli day of November, instead of the 
15th day of September : lists of such claims and objections to be putdicly 
posted,'like the original lists, by the town-clerk, during the eight days next 
preceding the 1st day of Deceniljcr, instead of the eight clays next pre¬ 
ceding the 1st of October; and lists are to be kept by him for free 
inspection diirine'tlie same time. Thirdly, the revision of th.i lists, pro¬ 
vided for hy secdioiis 18 and‘20, shall be made by the revising-barristers 
between the 1st and the loth of Deeemlier, instead of between the Jst and 
tile 15th of October. Koiirtbly, the completion of the bnrgess-lists, pio- 
vided for by section 2'I, is to hi* efl'<;ctt‘(l liy the town ederk on or before the 
22nd of December, instead of the ‘2’2nd of October. Fifthly, the lirst elec¬ 
tion of councillors, under section '}(), is to be made on tlie ‘iOtli of December 
in lieu of the, 1st of November. Sixthly, tlic first cdectum of aldermen, 
under section 25, is to be on the 3 1st of December, instead of the 9th of 
November. Seventh, and lastly, in relation to sections d(>, (Jl, and 09, the 
ftrsl ciuarterly meeting of the council of eveiy borough is to he liolilen at 
noon on the 1st of .lanuary, 183G, instead of the 91 li day of November, 
iSd.";; and at this meeting the first mayors are to be oU‘c1oc1, in lieu of on 
the 9th of November, and the Hrst slicrilfs appointed, in Iicu of on the 1st 
of November. 


THE COLONIF S. 

WKST I NO IKS, 

Jamaica .—Tiie Marquess of Sligo has o|)eneu the session of the FTou-se 
of Assembly. The ]nos])ects of ilu* colony, as aftccted by Hie recent 
change in the condition fifllie Negro population, are set forth as generally 
satislactory. Tin; Noble Governor states that “tliecroj) of tins year has 
been got off in a much more favourable manner than could have been an¬ 
ticipated, considering the extraordinary ciiange which lias taken place m 
the social system of this colony. That it has fallen somewhat short is iin- 
donbteclly true, as 1 find, by reference fo the (Juslom Ilcmse returns, (one 
of which, from Annotto Hay, 1 have not yet received,) that up to the 1st 
of July, 18.{5, 58,001 hogsheads of sugar had been shipped, showing a 
diminution of 44-14,orabout’nne-sixteenth in comparison withlhe previous 
year ; but as 1 have not heard of a single mstanee of any canes remaining 
uncut, this diminution is to be attributed more to the lailure of the pro¬ 
duce of the canes, in consequence of the weather, that to any want of suf- 
tieient labour to take them off.” 

With respect to the working of apprentices. Lord Sligo si ales I am 
happy to be enabled to inform you that so general is the habit of working 
for wages, and so very few the instances where it has been refused, that 
the idea once generally entertained, of the apprentices being likely to de¬ 
cline labouring at all m their own time, must be abandoned.’’ 

Let us hope that the favourable expectations entertained by his Lord- 
ship, of the well-working of the new .system,* may be abundantly realized, 
and that the permanent prosperity of interests so important to the mother 
country may be really promoted by those great changes which humanity, 
and the strong-expressed voice of the nation, so imperiously called for. 
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n Bermuda.—The Legislature was prorogued by the Governor in person, 
on the 30th of July, to the 3rd of September. His Excellency, in his 
speech, tlianked the House of Representatives for the supplies they had 
granted him to meet the exigencies of the colony, and congratulated the 
Legislature on a year having elapsed since the emancipation of the slaves 
without it being thought necessary to secure tranquillity by any further 
enactments relative to that class of the population, notwithstanding the 
apprentice system had not been adopted in that colony. 

CAXAO A. 

We have accounts from Canada which furnish us with the Address of 
the Constitutional Association of Quebec to Lord Aylmer, on the occa¬ 
sion of his rccal, and also with his Lordship’s reply, in which, at consider¬ 
able length, he seeks to justify himself against li>e attacks made upon him 
by the House of Assemldy, and concludes thus;—“'flie flattering testi¬ 
mony of the regard and good opinion of the Conditiitional Association of 
Quebec, addressed to me in the concluding passage of your Address, could 
not fail to prove highly gratifying to my feelings, under any circumstances. 
How much more so is it when I consider the efforts which have, with such 
unwearied perseverance, been made to blacken and defame my character, 
from the very hour of my arrival in Canada to the present time, and that 
(luring that period every act of mine has been made the theme either of 
virulent invective or unworthy detraction.’’ 

VVESTEKX A1STK\LIA. 

' Hya return made to the House of Comuuuis it appears that in 1W3 J the 
population of this colony was, exclusive of the troops, IH75, of which 109-1 
vveic males, and 7Kt females. At Swan River, the iiriiieipal district, there 
were 911 males and 712 females ; at Canning River, sixty males and tliirty 
females: at York, twenty males and three females , at iViurray Riier, eight 
mal(>s and seven females: at Augusta, tliirty-six males and twenty females ; 
at King Geoige’s Sound, fifiy-mne males and twenty-nine fenuiles, Tlie 
total amount of the revenue for the >«‘ar wm.s ‘IM'jL ]S.v. 8d,; of which 
2292/, 17.V. 5d. was raised by import duties on spirits, and licenses to sell 
the same; fees in puDlic oifices, II/. i.ji.; sale of laud and town allot¬ 
ments, 15/. fir. :td. The exports from this colonyhi the same year were of 
the value of 1020/,—wool, 500/.; scal-skins, 5()0/.; and salted fish, 20/. 
The stock consisted of Ifi2 horses, .500 liorned cattle, .3515 sheep, goats 
and pigs, 492. The number of acres of land under cultivation was 10.36^. 
In Fremantle there are buildings to the amount of 15,000/.; in Perth, 
10 ,000/.; in the smaller towns, similar investments to the amount of 
1.5,000/. The gross amount laid out m the improvement of land may be 
stated at 20,0tMi/.; and the value of cattle, horses, and sheep, actually in 
possession, 10,000/. The goods in hands of traders may be worth ,30,000/.; 
and the amount of outlay incurnnl in passage-money, or fruitless or unpro¬ 
ductive expenses on the part of indr. iduals not classed in the above, ma)-^ 
be estimated at 100,000/.; .making a total private expenditure in the for¬ 
mation of the colony, up to the pre^'Cnt time, of anout 200,000/. 


Inter-Colonial Apportionment .—The Commissioners appointed by the 
Act for the Abolition of Slavery have, according to the directions, and 
in the mode prescribed by the 4.5th clause of that Act, assigned anil 
apportioned the sum of 20,000,000/. sterling to and amongst the said co¬ 
lonies, rateably and in propoitioii to tlie product so ascertained for each 
respectively in the inunner fallowing, that is to say :— 
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COLONT. 

Number of slaves 
by the last 
refistration la thU 
country. 

Proportion of the 

20,000.000;. 

to which the Colony Is 
entitled. 



£. 


d. 

Bermuda . . . 

4,203 

50,.584 

7 

04 

Bahamas ... 

9,705 

128,340 

7 

4 

Jamaica . . . 

.311,692 

0.161.927 

5 

10? 

Honduras . . . 

1,920 

101,958 

19 

74 

Virgin Islands . 

r».192 

72,940 

8 


Antigua 

29,.'•37 

425,866 

7 

Of 

Montserrat . 

6, .355 

103,5.58 

18 

5 

Nevis.... 

8,722 

151,007 

2 

llf 

St. tJiristopher’s . . 

20,660 

.331 ,6.30 

10 


Dominica . 

14,384 

275,923 

12 

4 

liarbadoea 

82,807 

1,721 ,.345 

19 

7 

Grenada . , 

23,5.36 

616,444 

17 

7 

St. V^iiieent's . 

22.997 

592,508 

18 

Of 

Tobago . . . 

11,621 

234,064 

4 

111 

St. liiiei.a . 

13,348 

3.3.5,627 

15 

111 

Trinidiiil 

22,3i59 

1.039,119 

1 

3.4 

British Gniana 

84.915 

4.297,117 

10 

64 

Cape of Good Hope 

38,427 

1,247,401 

0 

71 

Mauritius 

68,613 

2,112,632 

10 

HI 

Total . . 

780,99.3 

20,000,000 

0 

0 


FOREIGN STATES. 

FRANCK. 

The French Session has closed. Like our own, it was of extraordinary 
length; but the French legislators cannot be accused of want of activity 
in passing laws. The laws against the press arc now in operation. It is 
said several journals will be given up, and that much discontent is already 
expressed. The Government has strengthened itself, we think needlessly, 
in the Upper Chamber, by the creation of thirty dependent Peers. 

GERMANY. 

The Emperor Nicholas and the King of Prussia met at Leignitz on the 
31st of August, where they were soon joined by the Austrian Archdukes 
Francis and .John, Prince Frederick of the Netherlands, and several Ger¬ 
man princes. On the 5th ult. the royal and imperial army accompanied 
the King of Prussia to the camp at Kapsdorf, whence, after reviewing the 
troops, they were to proceed, by the way of Breslaw, to Kalisch. The 
Emperor and Empress of Austria arrived at Suchenthal on the 2nd ult. on 
their way to Kalisch. On reaching the Bohemian frontier, they were 
received with great pomp by the authorities, and it appears also with 
enthusiastic rejoicings on the part of the people. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia has onlered that all sons of soldiers, who are 
brought up by their parents or relatives, shall not be allowed to contract 
marriage before they have entered upon effective military serviee. 

SPAIN. 

The civil war in Spain proceeds without any definite results of failure or 
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success. The Pretender’s movements have become very uncertain since 
the death of Zuraalacarregui, and seem to be determined by no fixed plan; 
neither is he able to keep tosfelher any numerous force. IIis troops seem 
to be at present divided into small corps, each actin'^ under a separate 
chief, apparently without any concert. The British Auxiliary Legion have 
been cnj^aged in a slight affair among tiie mountains near Hcrnani. 

And her change has taken place in the Spanish Ministry. Amai illas, 
Minister of War, is succeeded by Castro de Toivno, a worn-out old politi¬ 
cian, aged seventy-five ; Alava, Minister of Marino, makes room for Sara- 
tovio, who seems to be a jierson of very little note ; and Alvarez Gueira, 
Minister of the Interior, is replaced by lien era, a Deputy from Buigos. 
Toreno is still Prime Minister, batre, Qnesada, Jtodil, and .Maiiso. are 
apfiointed respectively to the frovernorsliips uf Arragoii, New Castile, 
Catalonia, and Old Castile. 

Til Cadiz, Barcelona, Saragossa, Granada, Malai, i and many other 
places of the first importance, .Juntas have been cliosen, i ho act indepen¬ 
dently of the Govemment; and while they profess loyally to the Queen, 
demand the convocation of a National Coites—a sort of States-Geiieral— 
for the establishment of a new order of things. Tlie (Tovcriimeiit seems 
to have fallen into general contempt. 

AMERICA. 

Revolting outrages have been committed at bivingsfon, Mississippi. 
Two preachers for the abolition of slavery, and seven negroes who were 
known to have listened to llieiii, wer'* taken by the peopl ■ and hung in 
the .streets ! In addition to the accounts of oiiti.ige and blood-ihed, liie 
American pajicrs also contain some details of an iiisuneet um among tin* 
slaves of Jfavaim.ili. Tlie rising was snojiresseil witluml the olfenders 
liavnrig had the o])|iortuiiity of effecting 1 heir declared object—the mas- 
sae.re of their masters. Not a Miigle white pi'rsmi was cillun- killed oi 
wounded; but some property was injured and destroved, aa l Ilia lives of 
the planters had been put in jeopardy, and that tiamg ascertained, and 
tlie olfenders detect “d, they were taken, and, from anything which appears 
to the contrary, shi't, without any trial or sentmice tiaving taken jilace to 
prove the necessity of, or to sanction, the work of exteniiinalion. The 
summary of these transactions is thus given by tin editor of the AV«) Vorft 
Evening Post The account which wc publish m anotiier column from 
an extra of the Toledo (Ohio) Gazette, will be perused by our readers with 
regret. With civil feuds in the north, tumultuous proceedings of anar 
ducal and fatal character in the west, and a servile war m the south—to 
say nothing of the factious and incendiary spirit which has recently broken 
out in various parts of our Atlantic border—the country does, in truth , 
exhibit at present a spectacle to the European nations which, we fear, will 
be commented upon in away not calculated to recommend the example of 
popular government.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, ESQ. 

In’ a former number of the “ Guardian,” we announced, with painful 
emotions, the decease of our highly-valued friend, Michael Thomas Sadler, 
Esq. By this deplorable event, not only the social circle, which this 
deeply-lamented gentleman adorned by the purity of his example, and 
delighted by the brilliancy of his conversational powers and the elegance 
of his manners, but the whole British empire, and the world of literature, 
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sustain an irreparable loss. As a Statesman, his Parliamentary career was 
invanably characterised by integrity, honour, benevolence, sound judg¬ 
ment, and genuine independence. In depth of reason, in perspicuity of 
argument, in extensive information, in aptitude of reply, in commanding 
eloquence, he had scarcely a competitor in the British House of Commons, 
even })rior to the unhapjiy jicriod vJien many of its gifted Members were 
excluded from its walls, to make way for the ruffianism of Popery, and the 
vulgar violence of unlettered lladicalisra, to usurp their places. Yes, so 
long fjs a generous rivahy iu virtue and in honour dignified the British 
Legislature, Michael Thomas Sadler stood forth signally pre-eminent 
amongst our illustrious senators. Nay, had he flourished there in the 
most palmy days of England's legislative glory, even then his talents, his 
energy, his earnestness in his eountiy’s cause, w'ould have elevated him in 
the first gracie ot Statesmen, w'lth Pitt and Burke- with Sheridan and Fox. 
Latterly, hov^ever, his powerlul intellect would have had no proper sphere 
of action, in the degraded House of Commons, where the voice of reason i.s 
stifled, truth is a de.s])ised exotie, and eloquence a neglected diamond 
sparkling amidst sordul dross. 

Rich in scii'iice, replete with histone, lore, Mr, Sadler's mind was a 
1 1 easiiry of sterling 1 ii'iatniv—a store-house, as it were, of interesting 
laets ; and such was the eharm of his diction, such his pleasing facility of 
communicating knowledge, that it was im])ossihle for any man of clear 
intellect to cultivate his society without deriving the most, valuable infor¬ 
mation, and the, purest delight from his conversation. Persuasion dwelt 
u])on his tongue—truth, candour, philanthropy, vidue, and religion, were 
the treasured inmates of hi.s heart. In hi.s convincing refutation of the 
INlalthusiau .system, he lias overthrown a most elaborate series of danger¬ 
ous aigunients and insidious plausibilities, and, in doing so, had justified 
the ways of Cod to man with an ability worthy of the cause he advocated. 
Yes ; the .system which represented the Creator of the universe as having 
constituted no other effectual checks on the supposed superabundantpopu- 
J.it ion of his rational cieatures, than vice and misery, famine, discord, and 
inuider, is a libel on the jiower, the knowledge, and the heneftcence of that 
Almighty Being ; and, therefore, t lie man whe first dissipated the impious, 
yet delusive rea.soiungs of Malthus, meiited the gratitude of the whole 
human lace. , 

111 lus walk through life, Faith, pointing to eternal felicity, was his 
guide, and Hope and Chanty cunijianions of his way : and, as he lived, so 
lie died, tull ol confidence in the nieiey ol Cod, and his Redeemei’s love. 

In Mr. Sadler the poor louiid noi merely a kind jiroteetor and a gener ¬ 
ous patioii, but a zealous advocate- -a ^lowerlul champion of their cause. 
To Ills exertions many of the hard-wrought children m factories owe the 
preservation of their health, and even of their lives. In short, wherever 
the voice of humanity was heard, there w'as Sadler found. 

On Tuesday last, the remauis of this iiiesliniable man w'crc interred in 
Ballylesson churchyard. The gentiy and an immense number of the re¬ 
spectable inhabitants of Belfast and the ailjacent country, evinced their 
respect foi his memory by accompanying him to the grave. In the church, 
a most impressive and heart-moving sermon w'as preached on this awful 
occasion by the Rev. Thos. Drew, and jiroduced a most powerful, and, wc 
arc convinced, a most salutary effect on the minds of his auditory. 

We should feel a melancholy pleasure in dwelling more at length on the 
virtues ot our departed friend, and portraying their off eel .s on his’ family 
circle (now, alas ! bereaved of his [iresence), where hi.s kindness, his 
urbanity, his gentleness, his tender solicitudes, and the waim affections of 
his feeling heart, diffused jieaee and liappiness around the domestic scene; 
but the publication of his memoir, wntteti by a gentleman who knew him 
well, may, perhaps, plead our excuse for refraining to enter more deeply on 
the subject .—Belfast Guardian. 
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Robert Lemon ^ Esq, — Mr. John Malcolm. 

ROBKHT LEMON, ESQ. 

On the 29th of July, at the Slate Paper Office, in the 58th year of his a^c, 
sincerely lamented by his family and friends, Robert Lemon. Es^„ F.S.A., 
deputy keeper of, and secretary to the Ri^ht Hon. Commissioners for 
printing; and publishing State Papers. lie was a man of extensive learn¬ 
ing, and great antiquarian research ; and derived the classical part of his 
education from bis late uncle, the Rev. Geo. William Lemon. It may 
probably be in the recollection of oiir literary friends, that, a few years 
since, the former had the good fortune to discover, among the earl/ MSS. 
in the State Paper Office, a theological work in Latin of the immortal 
Milton, which w’as immediately laid before his late Majesty King 
George IV., who was graciously pleased to command that the same should 
be forthwith tianslated into English and jeiblishcd, and that a splendid 
copy thereof .should be presented to Mr. Leriic'i • from whom it now 
descends to his son, as an heir-loom of inestimable v alue. It is a grati¬ 
fication to add, that at a Board held at the Slate Paper Office on WVdnes- 
day, the 5th of August, the Right Hon. Commissioners were unanimously 
pleased to appoint the present Mr. Robert liCnion their secretary, in the 
room of his late lather. 


MR. .TORN MA,LCOLM. 

We cordially join in the regret that has been expressed by our contem¬ 
poraries in announcing the death of Mr. .fohn Malcolm, who was for some 
time editor of the “ Edinburgh Obseiver.” He had long been in an infirm 
state of health, and for the last four or five inonlhs had been suffering 
under the effects of confirmed consumjition. He expired on Tue.s(lay 
morning at his house in Hanover-street, cxhausled by severe and protracted 
disea.se. Mr. Malcolm was the son of a clergyman in Orkney, and at a 
very early age he obtained a lieutenancy in the 42nd regiment, then engaged 
in the Peninsular war. When he landed in Spain,the British forces under 
the Duke of Wellington were occupied in the siege of St. Sebastian, and 
it must have been a novel as well as an appalling trial for a youth of 
twenty, from the solitudes of Orkney, to be marched up to the breaches, 
tinder a shower of balls from the enemy’s batteiics. Mr. Malcolm was 
present at some of the other engagements that took place about the close 
of the war; and at Toulouse he received a wohnd in the groin, which 
rendered him lame during the rest of his life. From the effect of tlp.s 
wound and the fatigues of the campaign he never recovered. In conse¬ 
quence of his delicate state of health, and his inability to take active exer¬ 
cise, he conti acted a literaiy turn ; and his pioductions, both in prose and 
verse, hold a high rank among the works of modern authors. As a poet, 
he joined great delicacy of sentiment to sweetness and elegance of versifi¬ 
cation ; and none can read his Scenes of War, and especially his smaller 
lyrical pieces, without being satisfied that his gentle Muse had drank 
deeply at the pure Castalian fount. To most of the annuals, and various 
other periodicals, he was a regular poetical contributor; and his verse.s 
always evinced the same chasteness and refinement of feeling and expres¬ 
sion. His leanings were decidedly to the pathetic and the melancholy: 
but he had at the same time a rich vein of wit, that might, had he indulged 
it, have raised him to excellence in that department of composition. He 
wrote likewise one or two works in prose, and in these his facetious humour 
appeared more conspicuously. He contributed to one of the earlier volumes 
of Constable's Miscellany a sketch of the Peninsular Campaigns in which 
he had served; and under the title of “ Tales of Field and Flood ” he 
published a series of highly amusing stories, gathered chiefly from his own 
reminiseences of events that hgd fallen under his observation, both at 
home and abroad. In his manners, Mr. Malcolm was gentle and amiable; 
he abounded in anecdote, and his conversation being enlivened with ready 
wit, and enriched with the stores of literature, never failed to please. Such 
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was his mildness and good nature that he never gave, and seldom took 
offence; as he lived so we believe he died, without an enemy, and univer¬ 
sally regretted by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance.— Edin¬ 
burgh Advertiser .—[In this loo meagre but right-spirited tribute to a most 
amiable and accomplished gentleman, we most heartily join. Mr. Malcolm 
was “the mildest mannered man’’we everiiiad the pleasure to know. 
Combined with a chivalrous sense of honour, and conversational qualifica¬ 
tions of a mo.st attractive order, he was distinguished for his unassuming 
conduct. He softened while he enlivened the social circle. No person 
was more capable of gaining upon the affections of his friends ; and we 
believe that of the many individuals whom he must have met in the course 
of a not uneventful life, no one ever left his society without esteeming and 
loving his unpretending character. We trust that some of liis literary 
friends will undertake the task of collecting and giving to the world his 
literary remains, and the many admirable pieces which he published in 
works necessarily ephemeral.— Ed. Post.} 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


John J.rech, Esq., of I.ea, Into 
Member for West .Surrey, to Wary, only 
daughter at the lute J. Knowles, Esq, of 
Heath Hull, Surrey. 

At Druxford, Hunts, Alexander Heattle, Ksq. 
of Calcutta, to Theresa, youngest diiugliter of 
the late Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Griffiths 
Colpoys, K.C.13. 

At SC. James’s Church, Ernest Aiigiiutus 
Earl of Lisburne, to Alary, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir Lawrence I’alk. 

At Urlghton, the Rev. John Warren, Rector 
of Gravely, Huntingdonshire, and eldest son 
of the Very Rev. the Dean of Uatigor, to 
Caroline Elizabeth, second daughter of the 
late Lieut. Col. Warren, of the Jrd Guards. 

Richard D. Edgeomh, Esq., of Ruxley, in 
the county of Kent, to Louisa, sceoiid daugh¬ 
ter of Richard Marshal, Esq., of the funner 
place, and formerly of Totness, Devon, fli D. 

At the house of the British Minister at 
Berne, the Rev. C. Liishiiigton, son of Sir H. 
Lushington, Rart, to Susan Rose, daughter 
of Captain J. Tweedale, late of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service. 

At Colwich, near Shiighorough, the Hon C. 
Murray, second son of the Eail of Mansfield, 
to the Hon. Frances Elizabeth Anson, sister 
of the Earl of Litchfield. 

At Killcgney, Wexford, the Earl of Hunt¬ 
ingdon, to Elizabeth, only surviving daughter 
and heiress of the lute Richard Power, Esq., 
U.P., of Clashmore, Waterford. 

John Newman, Esq., of Dromore-honse, 
Cork, to Margaret, daughter of N. P. Leader, 
Esq., of Dromagh Castle, same county, late 
W.P. 

At Blendwortb, Spencer .Smith, Esq., of 
Fortland-place, to Pra>iices Anne, second 
daughter of the late Admiral Sir M. Seymour, 
Bart., K.C.B. 

At Dulwlch-bill-bouae, Champlon-hlll, E. 
Mocatta, jun., Esq., of W’oburn-square, to 
Augusta, aecoud daughter of Isaac L. Gold- 
amid, Ksq. 


At St. Alphage, Greenwich, Richard Max¬ 
well Fox, Esq,, of Fox-hall, county of Long 
ford, to Susan Amelia, second daughter ot Ad¬ 
miral Sir Lawrence W. Halstead, K.C.B, 

DiVJ.]—Mr. James Mitcheli, Secretary to the 
Oriental Translation Committee, in the 28th 
year of ilia age. 

At Little Missenden, Tlucks, In the 81st year 
of her age, Mrs, Cleaver, widow ot the late 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

At the house ot the Dowagf^r Countess of 
Guildford, Putiiey-hill, Lady Georgina North, 
youngest daughter of the late George Earl ot 
GuUdlord. 

In the 93rd fear of his age, at his residence, 
Brixton-hill, .Surrey, Sir Wm. Blizard, Krit., 
F.R.S. and F.A.b., a Member of the Court of 
Examinera ot the Royal College of Surgeons 
111 London, Ac. 

At his residence at Hampstead, from a de¬ 
cay of nature, Mr. Serjeant Sellon. The de¬ 
ceased was In his 71th year. While at the bar, 
he declined being raised to the bench of the 
Common Pleas, on account of deafness; which 
induced him to accept the office of Stipen¬ 
diary Magistrate, first at Union Hull and after¬ 
wards at Hatton Garden. 

Lieut -Col. Loftus Gray, Lieut.-Governor of 
Fendennis Castle, and late of the Rifie Bri¬ 
gade. 

On the 34lh Aug., at her icsidence, Sloanc- 
street, Chelsea, aged 75, Mrs. Wiiglit, widow 
of Nathaniel Wright, Esq. 

At Ahmedabud, in the East Indies, Major 
T. D. Morris, of the Bombay army. 

The Hon. Georgina Townsend, in the 75th 
year of her age ; she was 34 years housekeeper 
of Windsor Castle. 

At Fjfir Oak Lodge, Frederica Augusta, 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir Charles and 
Lady Paget, aged 13. 

Uu the 12lh inst.Mra. Ann Holt, of Fiiis- 
bury-cirens, relict of the late Mr. Thomas 
Holt, of Aldermaubury. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 

AND IRELAND. 


l.ONHON. 

.-f ]\ew IJniverxth/. —'A “statoment ol' 
lat'18” relniiiij' to Uit* ]»roc€‘e«1iii('S of tlio 
CoiiiK-ils of tin* Jjondoji IJiiivorsiiy in 
tlieir attoinpl to ol)taiu a cliai U-r o( in- 
rorporatiori lias boeii traiiMnittod to the 
huliscribers, /roin wiiicli we learn that 
it lias been tleridoil by tlie Kinfj in 
('oiiriril that tlieie ^!la]l be Iwn chatters, 
tine in favour of the I'^niversitv tediiciiifi 
its style to that of a collejife, ami thereby 
jirecitidiiu- its {^ranting decrees, ;iiid tlio 
other constitnl in); it a AlelrupolUiui V>n- 
rem^tij, with power to confer degrees on 
candidates ‘‘ from oH parl\ of tfu' 
IJnilcd K'niffdnm, and from every semi- 
nanj of education, whether ehaitered or 
unincorporated !’’ 

Cana/ Steam-hont. —A steam-boat has 
been introduced on the Regent’s Canal 
for towing the baiges, and which bids 
fair to snpeisedethe necessity of liorses. 
The paddle-wheel is affixed to the stern, 
little swell is oi-easioned, and the banks 
of the canal will not he materially af¬ 
fected. 

I'ORN'VAI,!.. 

Steam f^oirer in ■ irnwa//. — The ag- 
greeate of the steam-engines reported 
in this country m IflHJ. was lu round 
numbers ■iboiit bO'it) lioi-.e poirer. wink¬ 
ing without intei It i.'Siori, or equivalent 
to the actual labour of npiraids of 
Ifl.OOf) horses ; they arc computed to 
raise 20,000 ipillonsof water to a mean 
height of 120 fatlioins, oi 14,000.000 of 
gallons to the liciglit of one foot, per 
minute. The course of the New River 
from its rise near Hertford to London, 
is 42 miles, in wiiicli it descends 17^ 
feet, with a velocity of three feet in a 
.seeond, siipphing to tlie reservoirs an 
avenge quantity of lfi,000 gallons ,>er 
minute; the Cornish engines would 
therefore be siiflicieiit to force tlie whole 
supply of forty-six stich rivers from the 
reservoir back to their sources .—Minimj 
Review. 

ClTMHKltT ,VKn. 

Floalinff h/and .—This singular phe¬ 
nomenon has, during the past week, 
again made its appearanai on the DA- 
went Lake, and is, r.s usual, exciting 
much curiosity and attention. 


i.ANCAsitinr. 

'I'he Liverpool and /llanehesler Rettl- 

may .—Abstuict of the hak-yeai+)' report 
of tJie diieetors of the Liierponl and 
JManeliester Railway.made to thegeneral 
meeting held on the 22nd of August. 
Th»* receipts for the half-year are— 

f j«. rf. 

('o.ichiriv depiul'uent 4.17 3 4 

fUrrt li.iii(lise tin 4.'l,(sU I 4 

Coal do 3,l0r, 11 i 

‘.)'.>,47-l Ifi 0 

Total cxpc’isfs,including interest (11,814 (> 11 

Net prutit for six months . . 37.fiC0 1' 10 

Which ])ays the usual half-yearly di¬ 
vidend of 4i per cent, leaving a surplus 
of more than 2000/. This is the first 
time the dividend for the hist half of a 
year has been entirely paid nut of tlie 
receipts of that half-year, which is 
nece.ssarily less productive than the 
second half. The expenses of locomo¬ 
tive power are still heavy, amounting 
(including the purchase of three new 
engines) to 16,402/. The cost of re¬ 
pan ing engine.s amounts altogether to 
7«i!)4/. l.’l.s. 4</., which is a reduction on 
the amount mentioned in former re- 
piirts, e.specialiy when the increased 
amount oi traffic is considered. 

i-r.u:i''s'iKu. 

A few getitlemen of Lutterworth 
liave formed themselves into a com¬ 
mittee for the purpose of erecting a 
moniiineiit in the chancel of tlieir 
parish church to the memory of Wick- 
litfe, their former illustrious rector. The 
exjieiise is e.stimated at flOO/.or600/. It 
was at tliis place that he lived and died, 
and here he carried on the important 
work of tian.slating the Scriptures. 

.SOJMKRSET. 

Re/ics of the Civil fVars .—The la¬ 
bourers employed iti excavating the 
ground at the brow of the hill in Dame 
Pugley’s field, above Stake's croft, Bris¬ 
tol, have dug into an ash-pit, on the site 
where, in 1645, stood. Prior's-hill-fort, 
one of the fortifications raised against 
the Protector’s army under Gen. Fair¬ 
fax, then besieging Bristol. In this pit 
were found numerous bullets, small mea- 
sures,.supposed to have been u.sed for the 
purpose of charging muskets with the 
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proper quantity of powder, curiously- 
formed tobacpo pipes with short stems, 
&c. Many of these are now in the pos¬ 
session of collectors. 

The Rai/u'ay. —We arc hdpi)y to an¬ 
nounce that the traciTiu of our intended 
line to Bath has commenced. AH this 
week since Tuesday, parties of men h.tvo 
h»t>n at jyork fellini? the tiinlu'r in the 
track wliich is more clearly delined fioin 
St. Philip’s to Keyn.sham, and we un¬ 
derstand will in a day or two he,con(i- 
nncd to Bath. The same steps we hear 
are in proffress l>etween London aiul 
Keadinir. Should any of our re.iders 
feel desirous of kiiowma; wl>eii; the line 
is to he, they had better ^o by water to 
Ilaniinm, when they will find it ih*- 
tmctly marked out by stall's, il.tj^s, and 
opi'/iiiiffs in the woods, from Laiq'-lon 
(Imirt Farm, near Meetliarn Dam, across 
the valleys of the same estate, into and 
alono the hauj^inf; woials over the river, 
and thence tln-ouffh a long valley he- 
tween Dr. Fox’s and the faim-honse 
over Ilarnham lock.— -Krixtiil Hfirror. 

If appears hy the Report of tin; Com- 
Tiiissioners, tliat the IBiimeipal (loipora- 
tiou of Hristiil .ire jiossossed in their own 
ri^ht of the folli>\ving advowsons. and 
svhich, under the new Act, aie diiecied 
to he sold;—In the city of Brisioi, 
<;hristchnrch and St. Kwin, St. J.mies, 
St.vJidin and St.Lawrence, St. Michael, 
St. I'aul, St. Peter, St. Philip and J,ic(ih, 
Temple. In Sorneisetshire, tlio vicarage 
of Stiu'lvland, and the rci tory of J’ortis- 
head. In Glouoesteislure, the vicarage 
of St. George. 

Siri'FOI.K. 

The quartern loaf of line white hre<id 
(old weight,4.yii.^ is now selling in Suf¬ 
folk at 4d. the loaf; in London, the 4lb. 
loaf is 7d. 

SVSSBX. 

Incendiary h^rei, —We are sorry to 
say that the above distressing events are 
again becoming aiai’mingly freipieut in 
tills county. It is our duty this week 
to record two instances of their occur¬ 
rence, both the property of gentlemen 
whose characters among the labouring 
classe.s are .such that it precludes any 
idea that the wanton destruction of their 
property arose from a personal hostility 
or dislike, but rather from a dark feeling 
of malice and revenge, prevailing, we 
are afraid, to a great extent among the 
agricultural population. Kvery means 
have been taken, every argument brought 


forward and svidely disseminated, to 
prove that the injury done to agricultu¬ 
ral property falls not on the farmer, 
who, in almost all cases, takes care to 
protect himself by insuring hi.s hams, 
itc.; sewgai .severe examples have fieeii 
in.ide, btn still the evil aj»|»e;irs nitlier 
to increase than iihau;; and circum¬ 
stances wliich a few ye.irs ago would 
have been looked n])oii as both extraor¬ 
dinary and abominable, arc now, in cmi- 
.seipience of their freijneiicy, regarded 
almost ns commonplace events; to be 
deeply regretted and nbJiorred, certainly, 
but still as what are to fu* expected, and 
for wliich no remedy appear.s to exist. 

Jinyhlon. and I/Midiin Rmhctty. —'i'be 
Committee appointed by tlic town on 
the siiliject of tin* line of ratlro.'id wliich 
ni.iv be most advantageons to Brighton 
Ireiii London, reeoiiunend that Mr. Ste- 
jilienson’s line tliroiigli the western dis¬ 
trict of Sussex is i.lie best, but that 
Mr. Gilib.s’s line leiminates at a more 
desir.ihle spot in London. In other 
words, they h.ave come to tin* cotuln- 
sion, tli.it a line t.iking the inoie west¬ 
erly diro tion. by ilorsh.ini and Sliorc- 
liaoi. will be nioie .'idv/mtageons to the 
town of Brigbliin lli.iii tii.it }n oceediiig 
in a in a c direct line e.istward .—Hi ujhtnn 

IV inwicKsiiini'.. 

Ills Majesty lias given fifty guineas 
tow.nils '.be icp.iiis of the Sliakspean; 
moaumenf, .Stratford-iijion-Avon. 

\voufi;.sTt:u. 

Frenk of Nalnre .—A gentleman lias 
brought to our office a pe.ir taken from u 
tree of the jargonelle species, in the 
garden of Mr. Tiiomas Milton, of Per- 
shore, which presents a very curious 
instance of the manner in wliich nature 
sometimes departs from her usual rules. 
When the pear was partly grown, a 
blossom sprung from the eye, and in due 
time another pear was formed; and 
from the eye of this last pear aiiotlier 
hlossom appeared, and produced fruit 
so that the pear i.s literally now Um 
junvtu m uno. It has been presented to 
the Natural History Society, and means 
will no doubt be taken to preserve it.— 
IVorceslcr Journal. 

• 

VOHK. 

More Relics of Aiihqinly .—The work¬ 
men, in levelling Vork Castle Yard, 
have discovered several other relics of 
former times, in addition to tliose for- 
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merly mentioned. A coin of the Em- 

S epof Vespasian, one of David King of 
cotland, and several of the i^ign of 
King Charles, have been turned up. 
The bones of animals, mingled with the 
crumbling relics of humanity, finding 
several skulls, have also b^n l^night to 
light. A human thigh bone, which has 
evidently sustained a severe fracture 
from a shell, a portion of which was ad¬ 
hering to It, is not the least curious 
among the latter. A cannon ball of 
iron, weighing 32lbs., and an exploded 
bomb shell, have also been found. They 
lind fallen between the old entrance to 
the Castle from Castlegate, and the new 
temporary porter's lodge, and it is pro¬ 
bable that they had been fired over 
ClitTord’s Tower, from Severus’ Hills, 
during the memorable siege of York, in 
the conflict between the Royalists and 
the Parliamentaiidus .—Tyne Met cury. 

SCOTLAND. 

Skerryvore Racks .—^These rocks are 
situate about twentv miles at sea, off 
Iona, and twelve miles oif Tiree, in 
Argyleshire. One of the fio.iting buoys 
used in 'the survey for the lighthouse 
intended to be built on Skenyvore by 
the Commissioners of the Northern 
Lighthouses, went adrift, as is sup¬ 
posed, on the 28th of August. Although 
this apparatus is of little value, yet its 
drift may lead to some interesting de¬ 
tails regarding the set of the tides in the 
^Western Ocean, si onld it be found. Its 
description is that of a cask-biiny, with 
a water-tight case through it, m one 
end of which a pole, with a cast-iron 
sinker, is inserted, and in the other a 
staff with a white flag, which it carries 
erect, having the appearance of a boat 
under sail at some distance. It is worthy 
of remark, that in the course of the 
survey, while the engineer was in quest 
of building-matei iais for Skeiryvore 
Lighthouse, in tVie island^f Tiree, he 
met with some beautiful posts of white 
marble, which have been partially 
worked, and also inexhaustible fields of 
variegated granite in waived stre, 'cs of 
a red, white, and blackish colour. But 
at the Ross, iu the island of Mull, the 


comparatively pure red and white gra¬ 
nite occurs in vast abundance. This is 
by far the most beautiful species in this 
country, or perhaps in the world ; it is 
certainly finer than anything he hiSk 
seen from Egypt. One of tne many 
blocks forming the debna of nn adjoin¬ 
ing mountain, was found to measure, at 
the rate of twelve cubic feet to the ton, 
nn less than 104 tons of squafa work¬ 
able granite \—Scotch paper. 

incLAyn. 

The " Pilot” of Dublin contains the 
particiilais of the “O’Connell Fund” 
for the year ldS4 ; the total amount of 
which is 13,454/. The tribute money 
raised during the last five years is 
80,000/. 

Captam Evans, R. N., has been di¬ 
rected hy Government to make a survey 
of the western harbours on the Irish 
coast, with a view to the selection of 
the most eligible site for a packet station 
to conimuniuite with America. Captain 
Evans lately commanded the Tartarus 
steamer on the West India station. A 
more ludicious appointment could not 
have been made. 

Curious Relic. — A curious antique 
kind of boat or canoe has been disco¬ 
vered in a Lake called Lough Muck, 
near Fuxford. It is about fifteen feet 
long, two feet six inches wide, three 
inches thick, and not more than eight 
inches deep. There is no place for pad¬ 
dles, but on the inside is something like 
two seats. The whole is hewn out of a 
piece of solid oak. This antique relic 
of former days is now in the possession 
of Mr. Pat. Davis, of Carrick, near Fox- 
ford .—Mayo Consltiulion. 


Railways.—In round numbers, the 
following are stated to be the costs of a 
few of the late Bills submitted to Par¬ 
liament:— London and Southampton 
Railway, about 31,000/., exclusive of 
opposition to the Great Western ; Bir¬ 
mingham Railway, about 90,000/.; 
Great Western, 150,000/. 
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LrrTLR IV. 

Aiglets, Oct. 2nd, 1834 

My DFAR Fuifnd, 

1 HAM just visited .1 plice of (gloomy niemo’'y in tins city, namely, 
the Bagnio, or prison in which the Christiin &la\es used to he shut up 
aftci then daily toil It is a, dismal, rimioiis-loolviiit* old hall, lind if 
the tradition he tiue that it was once i Cathohe chipcl, it must be as 
old as iht Inst agis of Clmstnnitv It is about hfi) feet long, and 
half as broad, with nothing m its appear ince to beguile one’s pamftil 
reflections on the many deep-drawn sighs of agony that must have Iw^eti 
respired iii the place clunng 300 years of Christian slavciy at Algiers. 
There were formerly several more of the same night-pnsons, but this one 
alone continued to be used foi its ancient puriiosc after Lord Ejcmnitth’s 
victoi y When the French took posscsfaion of Algiers, they found here 1512 
piisonci 8 Some of these were soldieis of their own army, who had he(iri 
taken in the recent fighting, and uscued by the Tuiks from thfe yatjii- 
gans of the Kabails and Arabs, others were individuals fortunate eftoK'gh 
to have escaped from tlm massacies that were perjlgtrated by th? 'WMd. 
nalues on the crews of two shipwrecked bugs, the rest were some 
Greeks and Genoese who had been in slavery for two years 

In this bagnio the Christi in captives used to he shut up at sunset, and 
let out again to their labour at sunrist Ah' what beauty there is m 
that word sunrise to the unaginations of the free* To us it recalls the 
carol of the lark, the freshness of flow eis, the sounds of cheerful iij- 
dustry, and all the joyous infancy of the day , but to the captive m this 
prison—what was the dailight It only bioke the oblivion of lus 
misery, or perhaps the dream m which he fancied himself restored to 
the land of his birth and love The syin rose only to glare on him likfe 
the fierce eye of his taskmastei, and the black bread for his morning 
meat was thiown down to him as to a dog ' In spite of all tjjcse teflcc- 
tions, when I think on this subject, I sometimes tiy to (yjiisole myself 
with arguments for believing that the lot of these victimii was not quite 
so miserable as our imaginations are apt to pictuie it Ccitain it is, 
that the ransomed Christians who returned to Europe and became 


* Lfind a similar sentiment better expitssed, in a poem full of gmee and sweet¬ 
ness, which has been lately published, and which 1 chanced to open for the flrst; 

tame after writing the above sentence — - 

^ « 

How beautiful is Nature to the blest' j 

Sunbeams, that seem to ino<(k the sad at ht art — 

Flowers, whose bright hues but sadden the oppress'd ’* « i , 

Brute 
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ol>ject» ^ poptil«i!^ intierest, both as traveUera and as sufferors fiar reli- 
gjoU; were by bo meaiiB anxious to undercolour the portraiture of their 
past tribulations^ whether they depended on the alms of the compas¬ 
sionate, or rich enough 

* “ Around ^leir fir8 an evening group to draw» 

And tell of all they felt and all they saw,” 

And indeed it would have been hard, after suffering so much among 
the infidels, if they had found Christian hearts slow to believe in their 
most wonderful narratives. I was talking the other day with an Alge¬ 
rine on this subject, and he expressed to me his conviction that the 
grossest exaggerations had been propagated in Europe respecting 
the maltreatment of Christian slaves at Algieis. Gkid forgive me for 
joking on so grave a subject! but, in the course ol our conversation, a 
ludicrous instance of Barbary cruelty to a countryman of my own came 
across my memory, and I upbraided my infidel acquaintance by relating 
it. Once on a time, amongst the passengers of a ship that was taken 
by an Algerine corsair, there was a poor diminutive Scotch tailor, who 
was condemned to slavery. He was so weak in body that he could not 
work with the other slaves, but the Dey of Algiers inhumanly obliged 
him to sit from moining to night upon eggs, like a clucking hen, in 
order to hatch them. It may be easily imagined that all Scotland 
laughed at the little martyr when he came home and related this melan¬ 
choly adventure. The Moor to whom I mentioned it was also much 
diverted by it, but resuming his gravity, he remarked, “ This story is as 
improbable as it is ludicrous; for, if the man was a tailor, the Dey 
would have made fifty times more profit out of him by setting him to 
sew cloth than to hatch eggs.” 

To be serious, though T abominate tbe memory of Christian slavery' 
in this place, I am fain to hope that its horrors were somewhat exag¬ 
gerated. All the leligioiis orders in Europe, paiticularly in Spain, were 
laudably employed m collecting funds for the ra.nsoming of Christians 
from Barbary. Those pious men soon discovered a truth, well expressed 
by Horace, namely, that appeals to the sense of sight touch the mind 
with incomparably more force than mere statements to the ear. So 
they preached to the eyes of the charitable. When delivered captives 
arrived in a Spanish city, they were publicly paraded through it, clad in 
rags which they had never worn befoic, and loaded with chains a great 
deal heavier than the Algerines had ever put upon them, hut which had 
a useful weight in the pathetic exhibition. 

The circumstance which 1 am going to tell yon carries no evidence 
at all in favour of the clemency of the Algerines towards their prisonere 
-***but still it is a curious fact, that for a very long period the greater 
part of the Christian slaves at Algiers were those who had come volun~ 
iasnl^ into slavery. —Oran, which Spain possessed till 1792, andMasal- 
qaiver« were considered by the Moors as the chief nursery of their 
ChristiaB slaves; and, in 1785, it was gravely stipulated between the 
Spaniards find Algerines, that the' latter should still receive, as usuah. 

»Chi^tian deserters as slaves-^ whose numw^a used annually to amount 
to ii( hundred. The garrison troops in the places I have mentioned were 
£^raUy vagabonds irom all nations^ though the most of them had been 
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Spanijdi iimugl^terB or Italian 'banditfl. When thoae worthies* 

mitted some error that threatened them with death or the 

tails, they scarcely exchanged their lot for a worse one, when th^ 

braced Algerine slavery. Some oi ihem also had hopes thaf the 

'of the European nation to which they belonged n^ht interfere to^^pro* 

cure their liberty. ^ 

The prisoners brought in by the Corsairs were divided into two classes.^ 
The first of these included the captain, the chief oflScers of the prhse, 
and the passengers with their women and children; all these were put 
to labour less hard than that of the rest. The children wrere almost all 
sent to the palace of the Dcy, or to the houses of the first families, and 
the women were made servants of the Mooiish ladies. The second part 
of the crew were openly sold to the highest bidders. 

As to theii general treatment, Leweson, a secretary to the Danish Con* 
sulatc, who published a work about Algiers towards the latter end of the 
last century, and who seems a candid wiiter, gives a desciiption which is 
not very revolting. S[)eaking from sever al years of observation, he thinks 
that, upon the whole, thougli he admits exceptions, the captives were 
neither overwrought nor ciuolly treated. Their proprietors, he observes, 
in general had always more or less the prospect ot selling them for a 
ransom, and w^re therefore interested in kccpitig them alive. Those, 
who w^ere condemned to labour at the public works were the most unfor¬ 
tunate. They were placed by day under the constant inspection of 
Turks, who were called their guardians, a gentle name for the office of 
those who guarded against their cscajie. From his account I gather 
that they had three small loaves of coarse bread m the morning, 
with gruel and old butter or native oil, which is execrably rancid, and 
then in tlie evening a repetition of the hreed and a few olives. There 
were many individuals even in tins worst-ofl class who, when they were 
good worlanen, could make a little money by performing services foj* 
the natives after sunset, on getting permission from their guardians to 
let them return to the lock up house at a later hour, hy which means 
they could obtain a good supper and a cup of wine The dress granted 
them annually hy the state consisted of a long shirt, a woollen tunic 
with long sleeves, and a cloak of the same mateiial. For bedding, they 
had a woollen coveilet, a pillow, and a mattress. No mention is made 
of their being provided with shoes oi stockings. 

Slaves that belonged to individual proprietors, whether Talks, 
Moors, or Jews, (it waa not permitted to Christiana to have slaves at 
all, and Jews could have none who professed Mahometanism,) were ge¬ 
nerally better off than those that were the property of the state. In the 
city they mostly served as domestics; in the country their agricultural 
intelligence often raised them to the rank of bailiffs on estates, and there 
were instances of their becoming such favourites in families as to cause 
scandal and amputation of heads, on account of intimacy with wives and 
daughters. The Christian slaves who were taken into the domestic 
service of the Dey were also comparatively fortunate. They had little, 
to do, they were well clothe^, and fed sumptuously, and when th^ ^ 
pleased their owners, it is prdhable that tTieir only sufferings (thoh^^,. 
alas ! it was a sad only) were their loggings to^ return home, eed we' 
enrtut of domestic confinement. 

Besides the European Consuls and their families and eecretafr^, 

V 2 
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there were some other free Christians, such as merchants, artists, and 
Catholic as well as Greek spirituals, who were permitted to exist at 
Algiers. To all this class of persons the proprietors of Christian slaves 
used to let them out as servants on moderate terms, and on assurance 
that the hirer would be responsible if the slave escaped. Thus a few 
of the captives foundIChristian homes, nor were they required to repair 
at night to the bt^nios, where, according to law, all slaves were to be 
shut up after daylight* Some of them after a time left the service 
of their patrons with money or credit enough to be able to set up 
taverns, where, by the sale of wine and spirits, they would sometimes 
make enough to purchase their r''risom, and to return to Europe 
richer than they had left it. But the security exacted from free Chris¬ 
tians against the elopement of such protegeoivni.' severe and dangerous; 
nay, the patron was even responsible to the proprietor for the value of 
the slave in case of his death. So the free Christians, it may be easily 
imagined, were very cautious as to the objects of their eautionry, and 
even when they gave it, genctally required their fellow believer to wear 
a token of his obligation to them. Some free strangers fiom Christen¬ 
dom having seated themselves one day in a tavern, and called for wine, 
mine host brought it into them limping ^vith an iron circle on one of his 
legs. “What,” said they, “Boniface, do you keep this house, and are 
you yet a slave?”—“I am so, nominally,” he answered; “a Moor is 
my proprietor, but Mr. so-and so is my patron, God bless him!—he set 
me up in this shop, and gives security against my quitting Algiers 
without notice.”—“ But does the law oblige you to wear that iron ?”— 
“ No;” said the arch fellow, “ I wear it only to oblige my patinn.”— 
** Does he distrust you then ?”—“ Oh dear me, no!—no more than he 
distrusts his own wife; but just by way of a ceremony, he gave his wife 
a ring to wear on her finger, and in the same way he gave me this iron 
ring to wear above my ancle.” In reality, however, the ancle iing was 
not so easily slipt off as a finger one, and its notoriety was some security 
to the patron Whore is patronage to be found ..without a badge? 

Lastly, as a mitigating circumstance in Christian slavery al Algiers, 
it is but fair to mention, that when slaves were ill-treatod, they had a 
right to repair either to the Dey's palace, or to the nearest Maiaboot 
or Mahometan chapel, and theie to prefer their complaint. If the 
case of ill usage w'as proved, the piopnctor was admonished; if it 
occurred twice, the slave was taken without compensation from his 
cruel master and transfened to another jiropriefor. Here there was at 
least some seeming recognition of the rights of humanity. But put all 
the above circumstances together, and place Algerine slaveiy in its 
inildest light, it was still an Uiocity tliat reproaciies the tardiness of its 
extinction. The slave’s right of appeal to the I)ey in case of hard 
usage must have been for the most part the next thing to a mockery. 
Thpse candid travellers who are disposed rather to smooth than to 
aggravate our horror at the lot of the captives, admit that those who 
laboured at the public works were sometimes taxed to extreme toil, and 
that the numbers shut up every *night in the bagnios suffered dread- 
fully from their hard beds, avid the filth and stench of their incarcera¬ 
tion. Altogether, whatever may become of the colony, let us thank the 
)^rencli for having at least obliteraled the last vestiges of Christian slavery. 
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The hJetory of that evil, now so happily aholished, may teach us that 
there IS a moral reaction in the nnucise, which seldom leaves Crimea 
without a, progeny of crimes, and that the source of every great act of 
injustice may generally be tiaccti up to some preceding one. The 
Roman Catholics were taught pcisecution by Roi^n Pagans, and they 
bequeathed their lessons to the Protestants, wh^tiom Calvin down to 
the Irish Orangemen, n taliatcd on Catholics In like manner Christian 
slavciV at Algifis had its origin in tlie icHu\ of icvenge and fanaticism 
/lom Afiiea hick to Euioja, altci the Moois had been driven with 
lionible cnultj out ol Spain As often as the Moor<- hIiow you the 
tomb of Baibdiossa the} i ill him tlieii avenge i PSor should it be for¬ 
gotten, that most of the ‘•outbern states of Lurope—Spaniards, Sar- 
eliinans—(lie subjects of tin Pope and the* Maltese, till a recent period, 
eonelcmncd tei the galle\s all the people of Jiarbary who fell into their 
hands 

It IS difbeult to compute what the numbei of Christian slaves may 
have been at Algieis in times f ii gone by , but I am ineliiieel to reckon 
that they were at least 2000 duiing the eailiti put ot the last century, 
nnel in the preceding age the re we.re probably ni my more Leweson 
sijs that, in 1185, tlicir iiumbei imounUd to 2000—thewigh the French 
had lansomtd all natives of 1 ranee At (he epoch of Lore! Evniouth’s 
vietoiy they hid been leeluted to Ic'-s thin 1000, aiiel England lost a 
,,allant manner foi every slave whom she elehveicel 

The sojourn of an 1 mope in beie, uiiltss be is interested in trade or 
111 the eibjccls of a tiavellei, is iiol even now partieulaily enviable , but 
in foimer times it must hive been ebsinil Nay, it this moment I 
doubt, supposing two eniinouied Piotestn ts wislit el to enter on the 
state of inatrimonj, wlitthci the v could hue! i priest ot their own e hmcli 
to link the fatal knot and aflorel leligious eonsolatioii to the sufFereis. 

I know not how they manage the rii itter at present, but formerly the 
Protestants used to apply, in tiscs of inaniages, christenings, and 
burials, to a Greek prieJst, who, to their gieat edification, repeated the 
service in a language of w Inch they understood not one syllable. 

But during the worst times at Algieis the free Christians were well 
od as to personal security They had each of th^m a Turk for a pro¬ 
tector, who accompanied them wherever they chose, and saw that they 
were neither offended nor injund And'woe to him or her who in word 
or deed ill used the pruti (jer of thia Tuikish guardian ' In the year 
178G the wife (Jif a European consul, who was f meintc, was walking m 
the streets, when a Moorish lady came up to her, touched her on the 
stomach, and said something insulting to her Foi this the Mooiess 
was instantly taken before the Cadi, and sentenced to the bastinado, 
which she underwent, though both the consul and his wife pleaded for 
her pardon ^ 

The two principal outlets from Algiers are at the opposite gates of 
Bab-el-Oued and Bahazoun The outside of the latter used to he the 
scene of those hideous executions, *vhich were not discontinued till 
V ery lately, though they had begun to he infrequent. A short way from 
Bahazoun you find a miniature encampment of those natives who have 
brought their country pioductions to town, and who, to save the expense 
of lodgings, sleep here under miserable tents with their dogs and beasts 
of burthen. The road, as you turn from this squalid scene, divides itself 
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into two branches. In the lower direction it takes you, after ])as8ing a 
■village toletably well stocked with shops, along the level of the bay that 
stretches from Algiers to Cape Matifou. If you jmrsue this road for a 
league it'will bring you to an establishment which the French call the 
Garden of Ex])crnn^t and Naturalization, I rode out thither one 
morning wth M. I^cousso, and the head gardener showed us mi¬ 
nutely over the whole Pt'pinierc, The object of the establishment is 
great and useful; namely, to try among almost all horticultural prsMluc- 
tions Avhat kinds will best succeed in this country. On a space of 
eighty acres there are tvveuty-five thousand trees, bushes, and phwits. 
All this tells interestingly and bonoui.d'ly for France. The experiment 
seems magnificent, but, like a French coiiipliment, it is more showy 
than substantial. I intpiired of the head garden.'*’ how many labourers 
he had in the I’epinitu c. Twenty he told me. I am no great judge of 
the subject, but it struck me that tw'^onty pair of hands were too few for 
eighty acres of nursery ground and 25,000 trees and plants. “ For that 
matter,” he replied, “ if I had but twenty active fellows, and tliey were 
well paid, I should have no fear; but I have only miserable natives, or 
Europeans that are the .scum of the earth, and even these are ill paid.” 

And what is your osvn salary, may I ask?” “ fV/n/, Sir, 1500 francs 
a-year, hut they are not rcyidarhj forthcoming. In slmrt, the whole 
concern is shirred hif the French ynrerninent : and thonyh it would 
cost no great mutter to yet abundance o f water, I have, not more than a 
third part of what iroidd. sufpee for imyntion." This tlie hf'ad gar¬ 
dener told me in the hearing of M. Ucscous.sc. I went the same 
evening to a large ])arty of French peo])lc, and expressed my regret very 
strongly that so noble a ])rojcct as their Experimental Garden should he 
starved from false ec.onnmy. In so doing I neglected an advice that 
was once given me by a shrewd old Scotchman—“ Speak the truth, my 
hoy, as often and as freely as you can, hut iievi r for a moment longer 
than it is agreeable to your hearers.” Next day 1' understood tlial I 
had given offence in a liigh quarter by my remarks,-and an eminent 
functionary desired IMr. St. John to assure me that he (the functionary) 
was not in the least to blame in tlie business. 1 could wdth sincerity 
return him my assurance that I had never attributed any blame to him. 
The fault lies at Paris. 

Apropos to horticulture—let me speak of the general efforts at cultiva¬ 
tion which the French are making around Algiers. I derive my infor¬ 
mation chiefly from M. Lacroiitz, the principal hanker at Algiers, 
whose fortune, intelligence, and ]juhlic spirit have prompted him to make 
■ flarge experiments in fanning. He has favoured xne with a manuscript 
book of his remarks on the subject. He has'cultivated with success 
the tender sort of grain which the French call tuzellc, which has afforded 
him, even on ground that w'as not mamircd, a return of from 8f to 
12^ for the seed that was sown. Hard grain has not succeeded so ■vvell, 
and oats indifferently; but he has sowui cotton, and the product has 
been abundant and of good quality, Some of his experiments in indigo 
, have been also fortunate, and he has a roll of this material as beautiful 
as‘ever cerae from the East. ^ On another of his estates, M. Lacroutz 
constructetl a mill for olive oi}, one-third part of which is as excel¬ 
lent as the best that ever came from Provence, whilst the rest, though 
inferior, was found to be useful and of some value. 
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From all that I caii learn and observe, there seems to me to be no 
^ doubt that the intertropical productions, which the Algerme Regency le 
capable of rearing, might become a source of great w ealth to France, and 
very soon make-the colony swam 1 with a piosperous populdtion,*if the 
difficulty of introducing abundant capital could be overcome At pre¬ 
sent, whilst capital with us obtaui> some foui p# cent, it Varies here, 
according to the coni dence ot the lendei, from twelve to sixty per cent. 
This high rate of interest is palpably an obstacle to agiiniltural, oi F 
should perhaps rather say lioiticultural, speculation, I mein to the 
reanng of those products which require patience and expense Ac¬ 
cordingly it is a fact, and one which I give with d( liberate certainty, 
that out of the whole immbei of Europcaii (olonist st tlkd heie, between 
300 and 400, theie aic not moie than five oi six propiutois who are 
occupied in the tultuie uf the olive and the mulheriy—two products 
about the success and vajiiableniss, of which to Fiance, granting capital 
and industr), there can be no inaiiiier of doubt As to what might be 
gamed by the culture of ludiiro, cochiiual, siima, cotton, tobacco, wine, 
and some other articles, a question may lie raisid, tliough in my humble 
mind there IS no scepticism as to tlu mum use wialth that might be 
derived from jVlgcrmc wmc and tobacco But still, albjwmg that point 
to be debateabl6> nobody questions tint fleet-load'- of silk ami oil mtg/it 
be freighted fiom Algiers Ami what is likily to picviut this even 
tually ? Why the scarcilv of capitil, ami the want of a public bink 
to siqiply the horticultinist on thi sccuiity of his lind Almost ninety- 
nine out ot an hundred ot thesfttlds aic fjrccd to g( t an iinracdiale 
livelihood by rearing giairi and vegctiblcs whuh veiv ])Ooily uqiiy the 
expense of cultivation The most einim iit ot tluni, a M Couput, 
last year made some 150/ stciling bv Ins laim A few lah nun amuse 
themselves with pretty {xpenrnents , but tins is all child’s woik with 
rcgaid to the chance of France evei lepaymg by impoititions the heavy 
expense of her colony How is capital then to be got ’ Why I think 
It might be obtained simply by mikmg fate ports of ill tlu ports oi the • 
Regency, English capital, I conceive, would then flow into Algiers, and 
millions of our money w ould bring double the interest th it it now ft tches 
in England 

I mentioned this opinion to some of the most influential Frt nth officers, 
both civil and military The lattei class hstcmd to the idea with an au 
of polite but lealoiis coolness “ Ah * you Englishmen,” they said, arc 
true patriots, and you can see nothing m tlu world without wishing 
ISngland to benefit by It, but what right his England, with so many 
colonies, to giud^e Fr nice the fairly-won and exddsivc possession ot 
Algiers I*” I said, “ You mistake me, we don’t grudge you Algiers; 
England would not aqcept.of your colony if you weie to offci it to her 
as a present to-morrpw ” Still it has been only a few of the inoic intel¬ 
ligent French officers that I have been able to make converts to this 
truth,—that England docs not envy France tire possession of Algiers, 
France is at this moment paying nearly a million and a hall sterling a 
year for the right of maintaming 27,000 soldiers on the coast, who are 
decimated every year, and who, with 'their blockhouses, occupy a few 
miles of territory around Algiers, Oran, and Bona M Lacroutz, the 
banker, treated my suggestion in a*different manner from the military 
men; “ It is my farm opinion,” he said, “ that the wisest thing France 
could do would be to make the Algenne ports all free.” . 
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If you are not already tired with my remarks, please to remember 
that I was lately speaking of the outlets to the country from the 
town of Algiers, and conceive me ciccrone-ing you in imagination out 
of the gate of Babazoun. Leaving that’gate on the right, you are led 
by a fine spacious road, cut on the side of the hill by the orders of the 
Duke of Ragusa, and very creditable to his memory. In ascending, it 
is pleasant to look back below. There is a palm tree that, with its fea¬ 
thery foliage, gives an oriental character to the scene. Whether it.is a 
gentleman or a lady tree I do not know ; hut wliichsocver it is, it 
is fruitless, because it stands alone, for palm trees will not fructify 
unless tiicy grow in couples. They have no notion of single blessed¬ 
ness. Heaven smile on the gallant vegetables ! 

You see also from this ascent several picturc.Sii'iO Maraboot chajiels, 
and the guide pointed out to me a spot which he said was the tomb of 
Barbarossa. ^ 

At the top of this hill you get to the great road that goes towards 
Douera and Boufaric. From this eminence the view is super])—the 
bay with its mighty blue semicircle, fringed with creamy foam—the, 
white country-houses with their orange-gardens—the inaraboots, inter¬ 
spersed with here and there a .palm-tree—llic plain below, where tlic 
vapours of tlie river Arach, as it discharges itself at Cape Matifou, arc 
seen sporting in the .sun, and the noble mountains toweinig behind the 
iVIetidjah. All these objects, when I looked around me, filled me with 
but vain regrets that 1 had nut Iieside me some capital artist to note the 
scene. The French sent hither the younger Veriu') ; but he is long 
returned; and I have neve-r been able to get a sight of his Algerine 
sketches. But England is exidierant in painters; and why are none 
of them here? What studies would not Wilkie find among the Aralis 
and Kabyls,—the langhing negroes and the merry Jevv-boys of the 
market-place ! What scope on these sea-shores for the grace of Call- 
cott! and what mountain lights and shades for the suhlunity of Turner! 
The altitude of those mountains I find diiicrcntljr estimated. I love 
them too well to (piarrcl about a few hundred tuiscs as to their stature ; 
but the highest of them seem to me to be twice the height of Beu 
Nevis. They have an aspect peculiarly bold. Stretching in a long 
sweep, with visibly deep indentations and ravines—with cliffs that arc 
purpled, and masses of prcci])iecs that arc bronzed by the sun; they 
strike the fancy—if one may compare mountains to men—as soldier- 
featured beings, that bid defiance to invasion. And full sure, amidst 
those passes, the Kabylcs have often taught both the Turks and French, . 
that Freedom is a mountain-nymph. 

But the ascent to this c\ ursion is too fatiguing for a pedestrian 
excursion, and at noon it is apt to be too sunny fur a ride. You should 
go out thither ou horseback, when the crier from the minaret is chaunt- 
ing to nvatin prayers, and when the cannon in the harbour announces 
day-break—whilst the jackal and hyena are skulking home through 
the dewy nopals—undwliilst the daylight is blushing in Heaven like the 
life-blood returning to a lovely couiitfinaiiee. 

The only foot promenade you tan well enjoy at Algiers is on the out¬ 
side of the gate Bab-el-Oucd. The most interesting place to which this 
outlet takes you after j ou jiass the foVt of twenty-four hours (so called, 
because it is said to have been b)iilt within that time), and the burial- 
grounds, is the i)]ace still called the Dey’s Gardens, which contain many 
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buildings, inarble-pavcd courts, and magnificent fountains. The edifices, 
by the side of which the French ha\i* conslmctcd numerous wooden 
barrack*:, haA c boon converted into a military hospital, whilst the garden- 
gr.ounds are laid out as an cxperiiucutal nursery fur rearing the chief 
liotaniral productions which the Frcnc h arc ambitious of cultivating in 
Afiica. This Jiab-el-Oued Pc'piniorc, however, is on a much smaller 
scale than the one to w'h.eh you go out by Baba/omi: it contains only 
a few acres. Hero I have made accjuaiiitancc Avilh the worthy and 
accoinplibhed Br. Mans, (he head ])lnsiciaii of tlie hospital, who allows 
me to conic down every nioinmg with a napkin full of wihi (lowers, the 
botanical names of eien one of which he wiites for me on a slip of 
])ai»er, besides teaching me how to preserve the tlnwei.s. Domesticated 
with him, and equally hospitable, I (hid two twin brothers, who ate the 
head botanists of the now exisling ejtablisliment. Their likeness in 
form and faci' makes them peifectly umlistinguishuble, even wdieii they 
aic together, and they speak and laugh so similaily, that if you were 
to shut your eyes> iii oveiheaiing their eonviisaliou, you would swear 
that It wati a man speaking to himscll'. Their stiulies and progicss in 
life liave been the same, and tbcir veiy souls seem to be twins. 

Ill those (faidcns of the Dey you meet with both the cotton-tree 
and the cottou-bush, the siigai-cauc, and the cocliiueal insect, feed¬ 
ing on that ]).atieular species of the Tndinn cactus which is without 
])uekles. And liow aie tin sc productions prosjieniig, you will ask 
me? Why the hotaiubts who tend tlum tell me they aie succeed¬ 
ing adm lably, and of the candour of those men I entertain not a 
doubt; but may not tlicir veiy devotedness (o the culluro of tliera 
make them over-kuiguine in tlicir Jio])ts'’ And supposing tliat those 
jnodiietions thine well in a snug ]uir.>'eiy, is that a sme piognostic 
that they will repay the cost of (\tciisive lield-cultivation ? On this 
subject, it would require the piaclical evperieiiec of a tiopical farmer to 
speak with confidence. Commciul me, tbcicfore, to the sagacity of a 
young Dutchman whose acquaintance 1 h.avc made lure. His father has 
given him several thousand pounds (o Imy land and settle as a colonist. 
The land, he told me, he had bought for a trifle; but tliat he should not 
])ut a sjinde or a jdongh into it, till he had been a year and a half on tJie 
other >ide of tlic Atlantic, and studied theie the cultivation of sugar, 
indigo, &c : for this puTpo«c he is embarking for America. 

Close by the Dey’s Gardens and Palace, tbeie aie buildings now em¬ 
ployed as bairacks, which were foimerly used as a Powiriej'c. If I 
understand thai French word lightly, it means a powder-mill; a palace 
and a powder-mill in juxtaposition—is not that a droll alliteration ? And 
yet this was the palace where the Deys used to keep their finest W'oincn. 
Did their highnesses wish to blow' up the beautiful creatures in some case 
of emergency ? No, surely, for they exposed themselves to the same 
peril. And this pow'der-niill stood so close to the sea, that an enemy’s 
bomb-ship might have thrown a shell into it, without advancing danger¬ 
ously close to the neighbouring batterieg. The* last Dey however had, 
for many ycais, discontinued to live in tliis eountiy-liou.se, having 
removed up to the Cassaba, from the fear oY a blow up of a different 
nature among his Janissaries. ^ 
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Letter V. 

The population of the city of Alqierp, and of all parts of the Rc- 
geiicy •that are actually occupied by the French, has been pretty \Yell 
ascertained; but what may be tlie number of souls, reckoning a soul 
for every individual, inhabiting the whole territory, is more a matter of 
gubss than computation. Hanidan, a living Mooiish author, whose 
work on Algiers has been translateil into French, begins his book with 
a bold assertion at the hrst sentence, that the population amounts to ten 
millions. This conjecture is rather too gay, us it would ini])ly this 
savage country to be nearly as tliickly peopled as England. Shaler 
thinks that they scarcely e.vcccd one milbon, others compute them at 
two millions, and though I confess that I am only guessing througli the 
guesses of others, I can scarcely suppose the whole population to ex¬ 
ceed the latter amount. Dr. Shaw says, that according to the most 
exact observations which he could make himself, or receive from others, 
the length of the kingdom from Twunt on the cast, to the river Zaiiic 
on the w'cst, may be a little more or less than 480 miles: but heie 
Dr. Shaw certainly means length as you would measure it on the globe, 
without including the luidnlatioiis of the coast; for all the ship-masteis 
with whom f have spoken describe the voyage between Bona and Oran 
as between 500 and GOO miles in length. 'I'he breadth of the kingdom 
is very unequal: in one pait it exhibits only forty miles between the 
Mediterranean on the north, and the Zahara or Depart on the south ; 
but to the eastward of Algiers it is very considerable, and Dr. Shaw 
thinks that at a medium rhe extent of what the Arabs call Tellie 
(meaning, that is), the land jiroper for tillage, may be called sixty 
miles. Now, if we multiply say 500 miles for length by sixty for 
breadth, the result will be 30,000 sipiare miles : the allowance of 100 
heads to a mile would make out the population to be 3,000,000; but 
for a people half migratory this allow'iince is too large, and the whole 
regency does not proliahly contain above half dial number. 

But did the Deys of Algiers, you will ask, keep no registers of the 
subjects who paid them taxes, and cannot some census of Aigeiinc popu¬ 
lation he infereutially computed from extant documents? Why, unfor¬ 
tunately,-the French destroyed so many archives at the occupation of 
the Ciibsaha, as to leave themselves ignorant of much that it would now 
be their interest to know respecting the former finances of Algiers; but 
one Turkish document has been preserved by M. Genty de Bussy, 
which exhibits tlie imposts paid to the Dcy by the various Arab tribes. 
From tliis register, it appeals that the sums brought in by the tributary 
natives amounted in French money to a trifle more than S92,000 francs, 
less than 40,000/. sterling. To estimate the population of the Algerine 
regency by this document is, however, impossible; before we can infer 
the population from their taxes,’we must know the average value of 
money in the country; at w'bat rate the natives were charged per head, 
and whether the imposts here, registered were the only, taxes exacted 
from them. 

By looking at “ ArrowSmith’s Comparative Atlas of Ancient and 
Modern Geography,” you will see that the modern regency of Algiers 
extending froip Oran to Bona, corresponds to a locality in the ancient 
world which included almost, though not entirely, the whole of Mau- 
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retania Csosarcnsis, tlie whole of, Mauretania Sitifensis, and the whole 
of what was strictly Numidia. Observe, that with regard to this 
identity on the map of the rhodern Algerine Tlegency and the above 
Roman provinces, I speak only longiiudinally or coastwise; for 1 beliqve 
that from north to south, the Roman dominion e.vteiided, deeper into 
Africa than that of the Deys of Algiers ever went, 1 could inflict on you 
if I chose a great deal of classical speculation as to the ancient state 
of thc'Country, and discourse lengthily on the names of .lugurthai'Juha-; 
Syphas, &c.; but what Avould be the good of it if I did so? I should 
rise no higher in your opinion than Swift’s servant-man, who used to 
show his learning hy writing his name with tlic smoke of a candle on 
the roof of the kitchen. Let me be brief, iJicn, in my allusions to 
antiquity : the Romans, after conquering Carthage, took possession of 
this country. Their vestiges are everywhere to be traccil among ruins 
by the antiquary. I’he jinncijial mosque of Algiers exhibits a stone 
with a Latin inscripli'in on it. Tlii.s stone bad be.longed, we may sup¬ 
pose, to a heathen temple in Icosium, and was thrown in accidentally 
into the materials for coiistnicting a iMahometan one in Algiers. The 
very sewers under the streets of the city may he believed to be of Roman 
cuiislruction. During the decline of Roman power, Barbary was 
Ta>agod by the Vandals, and tlie white complexion of some of the 
Kab 3 les leaves a suspicion that they arc of Vandal oiigiii; hut Belisarius, 
in the reign of Justinian, restored Afiiea to the Eastern empire, though 
only for a short time ; for in fj{>7 the Saracens reduced the whole coast, 
and Algicis became Mahometan. Centuries elapsed, however, before 
the iilacc rose to any importance. It was not till the Moors were ex- 
]Kill(‘d from Spain, and that 20,0U0 of them settled here and in the 
neighbourhood ; hciiec the most of the Algerines are reputed to be of 
Andalusian origin. The name o( Algiers signifies in Arabic an island, 
owing- to the first population of the town having dwelt on that insular 
spot which 13 at present connected to the continental harbour by u 
strong mole. • 

After the expulsion of the Moors from f-^pain, war had long continued 
between the Christians of Europe and the Mahometans of Africa, when, 
in the year a petty king of Algiers, named Eutemi, solicited the 

aid of the two memorable brotiicrs suniamed Baibarossa, the younger 
of whom placed Ins newly acquired dominions umler the protection of 
the Grand Signior, and received from him a Turkish garrison sulficient 
to overawe any attempt of his Moorish subjects to regain their liberty ; 
Algiers thus became a Pachalic of the Porte. At first the Sultan 
appointed the Deys or Pachas qf Algiers; * by■ degrees, however, it 
became the custom for the Turkish garrison, either directly or through 
their officers, to nominate their chief, at the same tlrn^e the Grand Sig- 
inor slijl reserved the right of confirming or refusing the election, by 
sending or withholding the caftan (or mantlft) and the sabre of uHicc. 

In this manner the Turkish garrison came to fonn the warlike caste; 
the aristocracy, or we might rather say, the stratocracy of the Algerines. 
The Turkish government discouraged mhrfiage among the Janissaries, 
and their numbers were yearly recruited by levies in the Levant. The 
sons of Turks who were born in Algiers, (tliey were called, as a class, 
Colouglis, or Coloris), were not entitled by lap- to succeed to the Janis¬ 
sary privileges of their fathers—not even the sons of the Dey, for the 
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throne was elective anrl not hereditary. This was the general rule, hut 
it had exceptions, and I find instances of Colougli sons inheriting the 
Beylics of their fathers. Neither was the military force of tlie country 
exclusively composed of Turks, for it included squadrons of Moorish 
cavalry. Nevertheless, in a general view, the Turk regarded himself 
here as the lord of the creation. The Colougli vvas respected only be¬ 
cause he was a Turk’s son, and his African birth was an implied dero¬ 
gation from his grade. Those Colouglis or Coloris certainly now form 
no class of society in Algiers that is distinguishable by the superficial 
eye of a stranger from that of the gentlemen Moors. I have visited one of 
them, and had from him a polite, I may say hospitable reception; for though 
it was the time of the Mahometan fast, and be could not partake of the 
regale that he offered, he pressed me to coffee, sweet cakes, and sweet¬ 
meats. His father and uncle were successively Deys of Algiers: i 
trust, though I dare not vouch for it, that both of them died a natural 
death. The room in which he received my interpreter and myself 
struck me as extremely elegant; its furniture, though rich, was simple; 
an upeurtained bed, with a crimson coverlet, a bright amber-coloured 
floor-cloth of cane, low stools and sofas with gilded arms and legs, a 
clock and mirror of the most beautiful manufacluie, ‘ and pistols and 
yatagans chased with gold and silver disposed about the walls. 

Having caused it to be exjilained to my host that this was the first 
time I had ever been in the house of a Moorish gentleman, and that I 
hoped he would not think me ill-bred for looking curiously at his furni¬ 
ture, he smiled, and signified that he took my curiosity rather as a com¬ 
pliment ; I, therefore, ventured to lift the coverlet of the bed, and found 
that its furniture consi.sted only of uool mattresses and bolsters, without 
feather-bed or blankets. TJiese two last articles would indeed be in¬ 
supportable 1 I this climate. The poorer Moors, he told me, have 
neither mattresses nor pillows, but use some sheep-skins for under¬ 
clothes, and their haicks or bcrnouscs for a covering. The principal 
subject of our conversation was a rumour very Current here respecting 
the intentions of the French to give up the colony to the Turks. I do 
not believe a word of it myself, but I said nothing to him about my in¬ 
credulity, in order that I might hear his sentiments. He was very dis¬ 
creet, as might be expected, in political conversation with an utter 
stranger, but through the veil of his reserve I could make out" two 
])oint8 of his opinion. The first surprised me, namely, that I saw lie 
gave credit to a report so utterly improbable. The other sentiment 
which he expressed was natural and reasonable. “ If the French give 
VIS back to the Turks,” he said, “ wijjl it not be an unfair transference? 
If the country is left to itself, who ought to govern it ? Surely we, the 
Moors, who are the great majority, and the most civilized part of its 
inhabitants.” 

Of the Turkish aristoersfey there is now not a wreck left behind. I 
have seen a few Turks to be sure, but they are of the lower order. The 
rich and the landed proprietors have been banished to the number of 
liundreds. A few miles from town I have visited some of their deserted 
villas, and their orangeries mid gardens, that have been desolated by the 
soldiery of the Christian civilizers. 1 sat down during my visit to one 
of these scenes jn a marble kiusk, or summer-house, still shaded by 
fruit-trees, and looking out to a spot that is still luxuriant in its ruins. 
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My companion was a man of the law, grave and dry, though a French¬ 
man. “ What a lesson,*’ I said, “ lies here to lawless pride! The 
Turk in Algiers was but lately distinguished from its other populatioij^ 
not more by his embroidery and the gaudy colours of his dress than by 
h*is air of command and his insolence, that obliged all who met him to 
step aside in the street niitil he passed. He entered the gardens of the 
natives at will, and ale their fruit with impunity; now he is an exile, 
and pQfssibly dependent on charity.” “ Yes,” said my matter-of-fact 
friend, “ there were many insolent fellows among the Janissaries, and 
many of them were even dninkards, whose habits were connived at if 
not carried to scandalous excess.” lint they were not all of that descrip¬ 
tion ; and as to their banishment, il was enforced on the plea of a con¬ 
spiracy against the French Government, the proofs of which were never 
established; and if there were no clear proofs, tlieir treatment was a 
breach of Bourmont’s convention. 

The Colouglis, or Algerine progeny of the Turks, may now be said 
to he merged in tlie Moorish population. But how are the Moors to be 
distinguished from the other luhahitants of Algiers and its regency ? 
Why, in ap])carance it is not diflicidt to discriminate them from the 
negroes, Jews, Arabs, and Kabyls, not only by tbeir turbans and better 
dress, but by their form and pliysiognoiny. They have, particularly in 
comparison with the Jews and Arabs, fairer complexions and rounder 
features, and they are also generally more covpidcnt. Their eyes, instead of 
the mixed fire and darkness of those ol' the Aral) breed, have a quiet and 
almost indolent expression; and their manners are calm and dignilicd, 
whilst the Arabs gesticulate even more than the Fiench. Their costume 
ditt'ers little from that of the Turks, consisting of a turhau, a shirt, pro¬ 
digiously large small-clothes (if it be not an Irishism to say so), a 
jacket of coloured cloth, which is ciuhroidercd more or less, a large white 
outer mantle, and slippers. Some of them in winter, I am told, wear 
stockings. 

But the Moorish ladiiis ; how can 1 describe their apjiarel, having 
never seen them hut in pictuio.s, with the c.xccptioii of tlie two or three 
dancing women whom 1 have mentioned, and who, though liandsome, 
would probably give no better an idea of a modest Moorcss’.s dross than 
a ligurante at the Opera would represent our female drawing-room cos¬ 
tume ? The commoner Moorish women are cerlaiiily to he seen, on 
foot, in the dark streets, veiled and looking like, ])hantouis, as I have 
told you ; but one can neither see them distiuctiy nor stop to question 
them about their toilette. On the country roads \oii will sometimes 
meet them ; hut they are travelling on horschaek, caged up in a box, 
and you can see only “ Box at preterm nihil." Anxious to sec a 
Moorish lady at home, I got a French physician to introduce me into 
the house of a superior Moor, as au English doctor, with whom lie wislu'll 
to have a consultation qn the state of his lady-patient. Under this 
pretext, I got actually over the threshold and through the servants’ Iiall, 
and, with all the dectorial consequence that I could assume, I was 
mounting the first pair of stairs, when a black fellow, whose laugh and 
taj) on the shoulder thrilled my bosom like \ message from Jolvn Roe 
and Richard Doe, showed me his large white teeth, and said, “ Massimiy 
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on ne vous attend pas.^* So back I was obliged to come, and retrace 
my steps through a long hall, lined with giggling niggerf», like General 
Moreau retreating through the Black Forest. Next day I received from 
an English lady at Algiers a welcome and kind present, which T had 
elicited by expressing my curiosity to see the dress of a Moorish woman in 
superior life. My fair young countrywoman was so kind as to dress twm 
dolls exactly in the embroidery and vesture of the respectable Mooresses. 
There is no ditierence, except as to the colours of the silk, between the 
attire of the two figures. The innermost dress is a fine linen shift, bor¬ 
dered at the breast with silk; the hair of the head is bound lengthily 
behind with a blue silk ribbon ; a rich embroidered silk velvet jacket 
covers the arms and shoulders down to the waist, havina: at the elbows a 
long silk lace ruffle that reaches to the tips of the lingerR,, but which, 1 
suppose, are never left long uiilifted in order to show the arm and wrist 
bracelets. From the waist, silk embroidered pantaloons come down, 
but only to the knee; above this there is an embroidered silk gown, 
exactly like that of an European lady, from the shoulders to the ancles ; 
but I understand that this last dress i<t ijcneraUy dis])cnsed with, and 
the ju'Ctty legs shown uncovered from the knee to the ancle ; morocco 
slippers, a veil, a shawl, ear-rings, and a necklace complete the female 
Moorish costume, which differs little from ours but in the absence of 
stocking.s. 

A little circumstance that took place in consequence of my possess¬ 
ing the aforementioned dolls reminds me of an anecdote, respecting him¬ 
self, that was told me by tlic late well-known Scotch lawyer, John 
Clerk. He had a great taste for sculpture, and used to amuse his leisure 
hours with modelling figures in stucco. His confidential copyist was a 
dry man, imbued with no soit of taste for the fine arts, and regarding 
his employer’s amusetnent as a token of unapcouiitablc puerility, he 
exclaimed to liim one day, “ Eh, Mister Clerk, 1 am astonished that a 
person of your sense can tak up your time wi’ makin’ stuccy men !” In 
like manner my scjuire lachinio—I should tell y'ou that T had given him 
notice to quit me, and he was therefore in no friendly mood—seeing the 
two dressed dolls on my table, took them up, and wdth the devil’s own 
sneer on his I’unchiuello phiz, said something that conveyed to me, 
that having gathered flowers like a hambino, I-w&.s now playing wdth 
dolls like a, fanciutlo. The ludicrousness of the idea disarmed ray hi- 
dignutioii at his insolence. 

As to the minds and manners of the Moorisli ladies, I learn that 
they are exactly what you might expect from their limited education; 
that they are slatterns, though gaudy in their dress,—as silly as chil¬ 
dren in their conversation,-—and, what astonished me most, by no 
means remarkable for their beauty;—that their negresses giggle and 
gossip with them like equals,—and that the highest subject of their dis¬ 
course is about syrups and confections. As to their beauty, however, I 
believe that my infoimant had by chance only seen some homely 
Mooicssetf. f 

Apropos to those fair onys, it is a common report that the Mussul¬ 
mans believe them to have no souls. But it is quite untrue. A Moorish 
Maraboot, or Saint, to whom ^ put the question, assured me that the 
Koran inculcates no such doctrine. “ Then why,” said I, “ do you 
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notallow your young women to attend tlie mosque* ?** ‘‘Because,** 
he replied, “ the guardian angel of the mosque might detect in the 
hearts of the men a human sort of devotion which would desecrate the 
place.” “ That danger,*’ I told him, “ could be easily obviated by 
convoking the male and female worshippers at diflevent hours.” This 
remark rather pozed him, and all that he had to say was, that it is diffi> 
cult to change established customs. I believe him, however, as to the 
fact that there is no text in the Koran which mortalizes female souls. 

I fear you will think I am grow n a downright gossip when I tell you 
a bit of scandal that has reached me about the Moorish young ladies. 
T/wt/ are fond of puppies. For that matter, you will perhnjis reply, 
that the finest ladies of Europe ulbO fieqiiently show a predilection for 
that species of animal, both canine and human. Well, but likings take 
different modes of expressing themselves. A Canadian Indian was once 
asked if he had known the bishop of Quebec? “Yes, yes.” “ And how 
did you like him ?” “Oh! vastly.” “But how did )ou happen to 
kuoAV him .^” “ Happen to know him! Wliy 1 ate a piece of him!” 

lu like manner iny Mauritanian beauties are devouringly fond of 
puppies. You only fondle them, but they gobble them up by litters in 
their coiiscousou. It is said, however, that they do this not so much 
fiom a canivorous propensity, as from a belief that this sort of flesh 
is very fattening, and the fat of a Muhonictau beauty is her glory. 

The children of the Moors are dressed exactly like their parents. 
The little girls never going out without their faces veiled. The boys, 
however, have neither their heads shavcfl nor wear the turban till they 
are about eleven years old. Earlier than that aae they let iheir hair 
grow and stain it like the females with the juiec of henna, which gives 
It a red hue, varying, according to the ongrial colour of the locks, 
from auburn to the hue of carrots. Jewess and Mooiess alike stain 
tlieir hair and nails with this dye^". This is a very old custom 
of the country. It is curious to find St. Cypiian, 1.500 years ago, 
inveighing against it in his work, “ De Ilabitu Virgiiium ” Sjieaking 
to the Mauntanian women, he says, “ With bold and sacrilegious in¬ 
solence you dye your locks. It is a fi ightful [ircsage of your future destiny, 
that you already behold your heads in flames. Shame on your wicked¬ 
ness ; you sin with your head, which is the noblest part of the body.” 
lu the passage which follows, St. Cyjirian appears to have given an 
exceptionable gloss to the texts of Scriptiae to which ho alludes,— 
namely, the verses in St. Matthew xvii. and in Mark ix , which describe 
the transfiguration of our Saviour. All that is said by the Evangelists 
is, that our Lord’s face shone as the sun, and that his raiment was 
white as light. But the Saint’s audiences and readers not having been 
great critics, he takes the liberty of saying—“ We are told in the word 
of God that our Lord's head was white as wool or as snow; but you 
execrate whiteness, and detest to wear locks of the colour of his. Do 
you not fear, 1 beseech you, being such as you are, that when the day of 
resurrection comes your Maker will not |^recognise you ? Are you not 
afraid when you are coming up to enjoy his rewards and promises he may 
waive you off and exclude you; and that, chiding you with the power 
of a censor and a judge, he may say, * Thi^ is not the work of my hand 1 

* The Ifooressea keep their eye-brows black, but the Jewesses generally Stain 
them red, which has a ffightful appearance. 
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pwRl^ eye# of the 8^ent;—dTfiat ,brat by the etcli enerhy, 

i>^‘ tiffin in thi jiftPi^ flamesyirith htftl.** ^ »i ■ * anmo 
- aw aiili h good many rich Moorish fatniUCs m Algiers; some 

5^# the rents of houses and profits of tends, and oAera engaged 
■ itf hilt, generally speaMng, since the oessatim of piracy, the 

’ - the htoorish population has been declining/ About fifty years 

t^wfesoH describes the Moors'as much mOre higotcd against 
' ^^Bsttens than the Turks, the latter of whom he says were ms^lent y 
■ ^^'^Oild, but not fanatical. National character, however, is gradually 
' • '■ Swigihg from circumstances. If an Algenne be now a bigot, he is at 
’ Ikste w^ bred one. I go frequently into the shops of the Moorish 
• attizans, many of whom speak French, or as much lingua Franca &s 
STW to »nve« with them. They .how me ttor ™rkmao.hv 
;t / ’Serobroidery,turnery, &c. with as much urbanity as if they 

'^ns, and really they seem to me to be ingenious workmen, P^rticuh y 

/ '.flnbroidery, though, as you "“‘y f y ^ 

•' tixhibit mechanics and art in a much lower state than with ourselves. 
Sitting one day in tlieshop of a Moorish artizan I expressed my surprise 
•• hi the beauty bf his productions. “ Ah!” he said shaking his head 
> ‘^ 'yoUr European artizans are fast supplanting us. I had a brother who 

. learnt watchmaking in Europe, and once did some business here, but 

he cannot now get couscousou for his family.' r f 

i have been ail this time speaking of the Moors as a distinct race 
' ftom Turk, Jew, Arab, &c. Your curiosity may naturally ask, for wli at 
period of time have they been settled m the country, or are they its 
I .'&st Inhabitants? No; the antiquary telh us that the Kabyls (r 
Berabers are the aborigines, and that the Maun of antiquity were the 
' aescendaflts of an, army of Medes who conquered the cmntry, and 
' ' WtiaUy^l^dded their blood with the primitive people. But as this 
'' "Of the Moorish race is carried back by chronologists to the 

'i’ -''lays Of Hercules, I will not dogmatize with you as to its certainty. The 
^^- '. Afeeritte Moors, who principally lead a city life, and fom the great 
' '-'iS^ty ^ ctvic population throughout this regency, I believe ^ be a 
^-.r^t’Shfittltiterious origin, sprung ^om the oldest Africans, the Arabs, 
^:^-“^^ugrants ftmn Spain, add the Turkish Janissaries, undoubtedly, 
s|*i^!^SAp‘ 80 jioo inKture' of Boman' and Vandal bjood.^ Among these 
koiifiees I aih inclined to shppos*! , the Andalusian immigrants, 
'Wnulridn from Spain, tb have the most numerous pro- 
Moors, ofa account of the vast number whom we 

in Africa- ’ . ^ 

Ltl^,^#ieeCbdwever, Vrhat vast uncertainties must encumber the 
.»island how comMcatcd is the question, as 
great mass of us from Celfitf or Gothic blood! The 
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antiquarie«« 'IJbe M<»w» Ijyiug ii^ We told, distinguish 

tlietoselves hf Wd .of genealqjgjr, aoAhl.l^pl^'tilws ttaditbns of 
tlxeir familiea ovoa the invMi«i»'o|j,liHa ikt^." ’fl^ioMoors c^naot 
go ao far b^k, being gweraiUy apruhg# uX hav6 si4d,‘ lyoiq w^o 
Were banished out of Spain and Agg$ Of nhist, 

doubt, have left some tracts of barbarity o» the Moorisli character j but 
Avhat right have the French to accuse them* as they universally” do, of 
being fanolic and treacherous? Has a single'-Frenchm^ been assassi¬ 
nated oy an Algerine Moor since the conquest of the coun^y^and yet 
the Moors have seen their mosques and their churchyards viofeited'by 
the French ? The hfoors, with scarcely any egceptioiu a)fO SJsd 
temperate. Their greatest luxjihics arc fruit, shcri^t, eoffeo* ttnd 
tobacco. The quantity of animal food they consume is not d mdrlh 
jiart of that which is eaten by Europeans. Very few of them av^l 
themselves of the right of polygamy. As Withers, they are gentle *0 
their children ; and as teachers to thcjr pupils—I have been to see.soveral 
of their schools—I hhd found it stated that the Moors actually jUJiti- 
cipated us in our Lnneastenan system of education. But this m aUirtlj 
not a fact. The very noise that prevails in their little seminaries la 
more calculated to produce mutual disturbance than instruction. The 
pool Moorish schoolmaster has geneially about twenty scholars, whofee 
education, as far as I could discover, had no further resemblance to that 
of Lancaster than that the pupils write upon slates or smooth boards, 

I saw only two that were casting uji ncrounts, tlic rest wCre writing and 
mumbling texts from the Koran. Their pedagogue has a rod, but be 
uses it rarely—very, very rarely, 1 believe—to correct them, but only 
now and then to give them a tap of warning. The bastinado, though 
once u&cd in schools, I understand is now grown obsolete. 

TJie M»«)rs arc in general exticmely cleanly lioth m their persons and 
houses. The most of them also are industrious. Tliey all, whether 
industrious or not, get up at sunrise, and repair cither to their business, 
or if they have none, tly;y kill their time in some cofl’ce-bouse, smoking, 
drinking coffee, and I fear sometimes swallowing a little opium. Even 
the couiitiy coffee-houses are imich fre<iuenled; they have commoiily 
n spring beside them, and some shady tiees. The Algerine cafes (I 
speak of those which aic not held by the Ficnch) have scarcely any 
movables beyond straw-mats, on which the guests sit and play .at 
druugths or chess. 

The Moors, even of the common class, have a gentle gravity of mjanfier, 
^and I am told by those who liave seen the interior of their habitalloA*, 
poor and rich, that they exhibit a scrupulous cleanliness, rivalling that 
of the Dutch. In the houses of the rich, breakfast consists of coffee, tea, 
and well-baked bread, besides sherbet and lemonade. ITie decoction of 
a native plant, which is cheap and wholesome, is used by the poor as a 
substitute for tea. Many burgliers of the middle ranks are contented 
to dine at mid-day on bread and cheese, and fresh or dried 
according to the season , though tlie :l^nmeal of the rich, it is uniiec^’ 
sary to say, is well supplied with sawiiry couscousou, pillau, 
stuffs, pastry, and fruits. But among at^lasses, the evening meal fe 
the most important; and a Moorish artizan tells me that all ' 

down to the poorest, contrive to‘SU|)i oa pillau or cou8COtt8ou*,€^«ft " 
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with a little animal food. How strange is luiman superstition ! A Tcli- 
giou.s iMoor ^^ill not eat meat that has been killed by a Jew or a Chris¬ 
tian. In revenge, the Jews here are equally scnipnlous. The Jewess 
luaitl-servanl of this house refused to eat the relics of iny diiiuer for her 
supper, because it M'as meat not slaughtered by a Jew. 

There is one extraordinaiy coincidenee between the death ceremonies 
of the Algerine Moois and the ancient Irish. Innnediaitely after the 
death of a ineinber of the family, all the women in a Moorish houtit: break 
out into a howling cry, and their neighbours, friends, and relations come 
to join in tiie ululation. d'hev have also an Irish way of expostulating 
with the deceased on the ahsiirdil\' of his havnu*'chosen to die. “ Why 
dill you leave us;’ did we not feed yfin, and clothe jtai, and love you?” 
The defunct, of eoiiise, puts u]) iii silence, with their rtproaclies. lie 
is then given (o the sexton, who waslies Ids body, and lays him out in 
his grave-clothes n])on a hicr in some chapel, from wliich he is carried to 
his Inirial place. Tlie funeral ecrcinouy is sometimes accompanied 
with a choral hymn from the Koran, hut I believe the custom is not 
universal. 

In my next, I shall speak to you about the Arabs, Je\\s, and 
negroes. 

Yours, &.C. 

T. G. 


SKNEX'S SOt.TI.OQY ON fllS YOlTTlIFT.fL JllOL 

Platonic tViciidslup at your years, 

Siys ('oiiseii'uee, should content ye: 

Nay', iiame not fondness to Iut ears. 

The darling's scaicely twenty. 

Yes, and siie’ll loath me unfoi givcn. 

To doal thus out of season ; 

ib f !>oanty is a beam from Heaven, 

’fliat dazzles Idiud our reason. 

I'll cliallenge l^Iato from the skies. 

Yea, from Ins splieres hannonie. 

To look in M-y C-'’s eyes, 

And tiy to bo Platonic. 
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CONVERSATIONS OF AN AMERICAN WITH LORD RYRON.^ 

' “ No man could have heen more f urjaised,’' said Bvmn, “ than I 
was at the success of ‘(jhihle Harold.’ It is true Ihc ‘ Kndisli Bards’ 
Jiad been tolerably ^^ell riceivcd, but I ascribed that to the siilrjcci, and 
tile il^-nature of the world, who love nothin!^ so much as to see iioUible 
[levsoiui^es cut up. 1 had in truth a better opinion of the satire tlian of 
the roiuaimt. The review of the ‘Hours of Idle iiess’‘]u the ‘ Kdiu- 
bui'f^h' vexed luc cursedly ; not that 1 had a njcaiicr opinion of my own 
|)owers in eonsequenee of the jiq/^uieul thus jiassid upon me, for J saw 
the nidliis aiiniui.:> of the thiiui;; but the criticism 1 jierccived must 
dejneciale me with the public. Now thoui^h 1 had uo expectation or 
desire at that ])e\iod of becorning a regular author, yet the check was 
inorlifving, ami I swore to write my lingers olV rather than come short 
ot my levcngein some sliapeor other. My original design iu the satire 
was restricted to a simple attack upon Blue and Bull, hut the idea ex¬ 
panded as I brooded over it, and I rmisherl hy banging away right and 
left, at every mark good enough for a sliot. It is true that I fell foul of 
many a man whom I might as well have spared ; Imt divers of them, I 
am convinced, were secretly gralilied at heing assailed iu sucli resjieet- 
alile eompany. Others forgave rne for hitting them a hard lilow because. 
I had liit their friends still liarder. After all, it vva.« a foolish alfair, but 
my liile !>o( vent hy it, and like Mr. Shandy, after sweanng hard, I found 
myself easy. My molliir had a higii ojunion of the satire, and foretold 
Irom it. that [ should do bomethiug great m poetry, i lliouglit the lietter 
1)1 lier judgment lor tills ojrinion, and still rldnk .so, because the satire 
lias < \cr been a favourite vvitli me, though thei;. are times when I almost 
regret that, it w'as ever written.” 

“ J n spile of all the scrihblement T have been guilty of,” said Byron, “ J 
am eouviriced nature rw;ver intended rne fur a jioet.” To this I replied 
llial sueli a, declaiatlon from bun could only be proin])ted bv a dcsiie to 
be starlllug and jiaradoxica!, for I was at a loss to conceive how it could 
be easier to make a )) 0 ( 1. out of a uiitiiial proper, than it was to put 
biarus into the lieiiil of a numskull. “■ 1 became a rbyuiei,” said ire, iu 
expl.iniiiion, “ liy force of enrurnstuiices : bad rny cour‘-e tuu smoothly 
tliinngh life I should have been as prosaic as an alderman; but I had 
an exeiiahle and stnhhorn tcinjicr, which is a thing not jioetical in itself, 
\et aide wlien wrought upon hy extraordnuiry causes to make a man 
somcihiiig like a poet. I'his is what T call hecorning a poet artificially, 
la others the ]Knier is not generated thus hy accident, hut displav.s 
itsoll naturally, and in harmony with tlie ordinary character andfeelmgs 
ol the poss'^ssor.” Such was the substance of Byron’s arginneni in 
siqipoil of this very strange proposition, whicli he defended by saying- a 
great ileal more that J cannot recoll^t, as it was not Veiy clear to me at 
the lime ; in fact, 1 <.ui unable to scc%iovv he makes out his ease m what 
f have recorded above, since Ire ad^J^ tliat the. poetical faeuhy iu a 
certain shape, existed in him by nature, vv?uch is all ihat i.s necessary to 
be shown iu order to prove him a natural poet, i’erhaps after all he 
Jiad no very precise notion of what lii meant by saying that nature 
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never intern led him f>r a but uttercil it from mere whim, and'to 
try how dexterously he could arsfiie in the attempt to ])iove “ Richard 
not Richard.” In general he reasoned witli ingenuity and skill, tind 
his opinions were eharaetcriiied by sound sense; but there were occa¬ 
sions, as I have already Tcniarked, vvhen he showed a ciotchet, and 
seemed to be tio’ntmg gladiatoiially. 

“■ I’eonle oiler me ahundant advice,” said Byron, “ both 
private, on the seoie of my writings. I have been advised, among other 
things, to write an epic jioeni, a thing in v\hich I certainly should not 
anececd, nor indeed would any otiier person. Tlie lieroic age is gone 
by: noliody could understand or sympathize with the epic spiiit in liu’se 
costeimonger limes. The only sort epic suitable lo *he present day 
is the epic of common life, half sober, half burlesque; a sort of thing 
at wliieli T really tlniik 1 shall try niy hand some day. When T iiist 
started into notoriety J had a thousand different schemes in iny head, 
fur I wa& a little giddy with the sudden fame that hurst njion me, and 
positively knew not what to think of myself. I certainly had a higher 
ojiinion of my own powers at tliat moment than 1 have had at any sub¬ 
sequent ])eiiod, lliough I do not atfect to believe that I have deteriorated 
in the opinion of tlie world. I have reason likewise to believe tliat the 
same is the case, with most nr all of those who attain any relehrity by 
llunr writings; the gratification of feeling, the confidence, the hope, the 
sclf-cstiinatioii caused by the first success are never equalled at any 
suliseciuent stage of an autlior’s career. I formed a resolution at that 
]H‘riod to ])ay no regard to the advice of critics ; this J have aillieied to, 
although from other reasons than those which jironipted the determina¬ 
tion. 1 bhonld counsel all otheis to do the same, and by all means to 
follorv no other person’s suggestion in the choice of a subject nr the 
manner nf handling Nothing can he more awkwaid, or nioic likely 
to leail to uufoi lunate results, than the attempt to write to the ideas of 
another.” 

In general he did not willingly allude to his poems, hut whene-ver he 
did it was witii an air of indifrerenee, as if Jic was uiiconscinns of 
touehiiig upon a subject nf moie than ordinary inteiest. '^I'liis sruonicd 
a little of afieclatinn ; yet at times he would allow himself to he, drawn 
into oh.servatiuiis that showed they were by no means so insignificant in 
his eyes as he wished others to believe. “ Tim world has made iqi an 
opinion,’' said he, “ lesjiecling certain ]jarts of my writings, to which I 
cannot agree ; we shall see who will he riglit in the end. 1 maintain 
an author’s right to judge of Ins own performances, for several reasons. 
.First, he is the maker of tliem ; 1 <' knows the materials of whicli they 
aie formed, and the process of the nianiifucturc. Secondly, he gives an 
unhiassed ojiiniun, for nobody lias spoken before him to sway his judg¬ 
ment in the matter. Now fhe opinion of the world, so called, is half 
the time made up by taking the dictuiii of a certain authority, and the 
other half by dissenting from it: f is the rage for thinking like some 
men, or for thinking unlike others. All this gives a temporary cui- 
reiiey to some things, hut tin'.question i.s, wdiat will best survive a 
century? Petrarch w’as fanlmis in liis day, not for Iiis sonnets, which 
\yere hardly known, hut for his Latin wntiugs; now his Latin is for¬ 
gotten, ami his fame lives only Ii tin; sonnets. lie knew this would he, 
the case eventually, and his sonlicls aic therefore the most finished and 
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clal)oiated of all liis works. ’Tis of no uso to cite this or tliat prepos- 
toioup opinion, Avliioh some writeis have pronounced as to the merits of 
Ihcir own labours. I have nothing to do with dunces, but speak only of 
Nliose who know what poetry is.” In spite, however, of bis pretended 
contidence, I believe Byron was often disturbed wi(h misgivings that his 
poetry would not last: he bad a distant foreboding that he should fall 
in tlie estimation of the world as suddenly as he had risen. 

Politics were often tlie subject of conversation between us, but as this 
topic interested me less tlian any other, I have but a slight recollection 
of what he said, IIis belief, however, which he exju'essed on rep(;nt(‘,d 
occasions, seemed to be li.xed, th^t a revolution in England was un¬ 
avoidable. “ No monaicby In Eiwopc,” said he, “ has gone fhiDugh an 
existence of Hnore than a thousand or twehe hundred yeais withouf siif- 
fenng a radical change; such a change usvaifs England in the natmal 
course of things, as all history leaches, and the jiarlicnlar causes for 
such a catastrophe are -louidy lumicrous and active (lieve. AVhat will 
grow out of it IJeaven only knows, hut ttic longer it is protraeted the 
more violent and sanguinary A'ill be the operation of it, and the more 
dubious Its result.” He aiipeared to have little expectation that Eranec 
wotihl grow umpiiet, as be was fond of ascribing the ])re]iondeia!tce 
which that nation had possessed in European ]H)litics to the genius of 
her great leader Napoleon. “ When Najioleon fell,” said he, “ I shared 
ill the eomiiioii exultation. I now lament the catastrojiJie, jiartly out of 
eoiiuui^eration for fallen greatness, and jiartly hecanse I hcheve (hat 
his (h tlironeincnt Avas, eomjiaiatively, a mi.'-foitinie to (lie woiM. ilc 
shed blood, it is true, but as the doctor say,s in Molieic, ‘a man dead is 
a man dead, and there is an end,’ avIuIo he has w'rouglit good eifects that 
AVill last for ages. The age of Najioleon wdll l>e the true lievoic age for 
the Ereiicli some centuries hence, if the minds ed'men (which I strongly 
suspect to he the, case) be not tending toAvard such a state as to lose 
all relish for the heroic.’’ 

Nolwillistandirig his high aristocratieal feelings and tendencies, Lord 
Bvron talked bherallj^ as to politics. He Avoiild iioav and then avow 
opinions strongly republican, though he allowed that all fonns of govern¬ 
ment hilherto iiiveiilcd Avere wretchedly bad; t!u;\ Avcri' uH adapted t<i 
stimulate the bad passions cither of the rulers or of those who Aicre 
ruled. “After all,” said he, “men are destined lo be beast.s of burden, 
and even those A\ho imagine they drive arc in reality dri\en. There is 
no government in the world Avliere the one half aie not emjiloyed in 
cheating the other half. As lo political honesty, tliere is no sucli thing. 
’Tis of litllo ednsequence Avhat a politician helicves, the important point 
is how much he can make* others helieve; that is the true secret of 
government.” These, and many more observations of the same slamj), 
A\ ill shoAV at least that Byron Avas yo optimist in his political bidicl ; 
yet be often expressed wishes for tl^ political iniprovcmeril of the Iia- 
iians, and affirmed that they only reujjnred to be placed in their natmal 
position to become a great nation. “ -kub” s^dd I, “ don’t >011 think the 
national character quite Avorii out ammfg ..the Tlalians, for no man ap¬ 
pears to think of himself as an Italian, hut only as a native of this or 
that city ?” “It is true,” said he, that their patriotic feelings are 
local, yet this would not hinder them worn making common cause in an 
attempt for independence, were the proper occasion to offer, as the Gre- 
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cian States iniitcd against the Persians. Italy gave liberty and learning 
to the rest of Ruropc, and for these celestial gifts she now lies chained 
like Proincthens for stealing fire from heaven.” 

Speaking of poetry, “ It is iny opinion,” said he, “ that hy-and-hy 
there will be no such thing.” I did not thoionghly iindcistand thi.s, 
and asked if be meant that the world would make a great bonfire, like 
that of the enrate and barber in Don Qnixolc’s library, lie replied, 
" No; the books ni.iy leniain, but nobody will read them, and as nobody 
will read poetry nobody will write il, and the taste for li will expire.” 
These observations fiom tlie moiitli of the greatest of all living pials 
(excited my surprise, and 1 hardly thought (mn in earnest; but he went 
on at great length in siipjioit of what kC had advaie'ed. “ Tlie world is 
growing mechanical,” said lie, “ and men re;>;ard nni , what they can 
eat and drink: ])eo])le of didereiit eoinitries arc amalgamating, and 
losing all national charaetor. How long a, {uoeess this wdl be no one 
can tell, but (be iendency tlial way is so stioiig, that the result seems 
hardly to he avoiiled.” He added a great deal more in the same strain, 
and was evidently impn'ssed witli the belief llud a strong ntilitanan liias 
was exbibiting itself at the jneserit day in all social mstilntious, alihougli 
it may be doubled wbether Jus apiuehensious of the eatasliopbe ])re- 
ilieted by bun weic really *'0 great as be alllrmeil them to lie. A\'e sjiuke 
of (he wrilings of many of his contemporaries, wbicli bo eritieiserl very 
Jrecly. “ • *■ * • ]K)etry,” said be, “is stiauge st:i!V, and the nunrh 
obstinacy in continuing to write if is ama/iiig. He taki's Ins own nub- 
vidiial taste, builds it ii]) into a system, and wonrieis that tJic woild 
docs not look on and admire. It is nonsense to talk of writing poeli v 
U{)on a system, for some ]K“oplc who jirctend to be jroe.ts tlnnk theie is 
something magical ni the munc of a system. J'oettyis a [daiii tiling, to 
1)0 undcr'-tood n])nn 'be reading, 'fo wiite a iioem wbieli no one eau 
iiiiderstaiiil till he is let into the ‘ system,’ is like ]'aintmg a plctuie 
that produces no etfeet iiidess we, ajiply (be ]dmnl>Iine and eompasM's.” 

One day wi' ^v(‘vo riding out t'\getlur on the load towiirds ll.'dlo 
Sguaido, and our attention was oeeii])ied by tlm stunning noise madi* 
by tlie e/ra/e among the olive-trees. ‘‘ Do yon know, ' said he, “ that 
I never hear these creatures croaking out their hoarse notes, but my 
thouglits levert to tlie clamour wliieii the Ihigli&h set up against me 
when they took it into their heads, Oud knows why, to dii\e me out of 
their ‘ l ook-shotten isle.’ I always fancy niy old iiersecufors ami 
ealumiiiators transformed into insects, and skulking under the covert' 
of the foliage to annoy me with their eroakings. ’4’is a ridiculous idea, 
blit 1 cannot avoid indulging it. There thev sit, hiddcfi as forinerlyr, 
and too unmerons to he singled out for refutation or jmui.sliment. 'J’lie 
thought often makes me melancholy. I would not willingly live in 
England, yet there are ties connecting me witii the rountry that 1 cannot 
rend asnnihr.” Hen he went on at great length in his strictures upon 
English society, allinning that it/^fi'ered very little that wois amiable, 
though he confessed that he kncvjb himself to be so luited by those wlio 
comjiosed it, that he sllonl<L^k^,)f^Jly get credit for im]>artla11ty in his 
judgment. I ventured to douljt whether he was so luiieh an object of 
dislike to his countrymen as lie imagined, and stated that among those 
who had fallen in my way, he apjparcd, on the contrary, to be in excellent 
odour. IIc displayed much surijrisc at this, whether affected or real [ 
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i^iAvot say, anil me to enuinmato various instances in wliieli I Jiad 

the inaiiitcstatiou ot hucIi a feclinsr. Tlic iissuranec I gave 
3 fact seemed to liave a decided etfect upon Inin for a while, 
^ yif jiresently the old jiersuasiou rctui e-tl upon him, and he c\clainicd 
it could not he; adding, (hat the Englisli and he had oileuded each 
' other too deeply ever to he reconciled. In this hclief 1 cmdd uni help 
thinking lie lalionrod under a great delusion. I did not hcsiliite to tell 
him so» Ilia notions lierc savoured a lireat dial of morbid sensitiveness, 
for I can hardly think tlicre.was aiiv alha'latioii in the case. It was 
evident still that the belief preyed upon his nnnd, and was, in a great 
degree, the cause of that depression of spiiUs under wiiicli he ji eipienlly 
lahoured. ^ 

He was fond of talking of Napoleon, and made no scruple of express- 
im>'a Ingh admiration of him. lie allowed Inm to he a tyrant, but 
asserted that one couhl forgive tils evecsscs in consideialion of llic 
grandeur of the, object he had in view. If he was a (yrant, he was a 
great and glorious tvianf. “ IJiil do you l!imk,” said I, that he had 
the true seutiment of gieafii'’ss, lakiiig iho word in il.s most iiohlc and 
c.yidtcd sense We will allow luin great talcuts, gseat genius, Imt look 


"itnessed 
of th 


at his iiilciise egotism, is that, any pail of tina greatness?” To this he, 
replied, “ A great conqueror must of necessity he a great egotist, since 
he who iiiidcrtakcs to sway the do.stimes of (he woild must regaid him- 
s(']f a.s the central point of the \viu)Ie universe, ;iiid a certain .'t;!f-refi.T- 
ence must pervade tlie whole scliemc of ins ])'i1icy ” “ But Washington 

was no egotist.” “ No, noi wa'» he a gieat vomiueioi ; he was the 
chicl maii among a pi'ople who did a gicat tiling Napoleon did great 
things liiniself; the nation goes for iiolhing in lnr> liistorv ; it is a 
passive instnimeiit in Ins liauds. Napoleon’s history and greatness 
must he regarded as a personal atrair ” “ Ilia VVashinglim could have 

made himself somctluiig pcrsouallv ; he, liad the moderation not to do 
it.” “ Then we must allow Napoleon to he the gieater general, and 
Washington the greater*mun.” 

“ A mere, cliaiiee,” continued Byron, “ prevented me from (igliLiiig 
against Napoleon, for at one period in the early part, of my life [ had 
formed (he resolution of joining tiv aimy. I thought of going into tlic 
service of the Austrians, who were then at war willi France. T cannot 


avoid specnlatiiig upon the couseiiuenccs to invsclf had J realized this 
design. What a turn it might, have given 1o my fortnucs! The ex¬ 
citement of tlic camp would have kept me in a hut fever of life, and I 
sliould, without doubt, have done some, dashing things, though Cod 
knows whether tlic result would liave hccii much to my advantage. 
I sliould certainly have made a had soldier,—as a suhaltcin I mean, 

I am so impatient of restraint, f do not think, however, that, the trade 
of war is a dcsirahle one even to him who cscajies with a whole skin. 
Military men who have gone tluoiufii service slmw a certain uneasiness 
of spirit all their lives after. Thi**^n(l seems to he radically clmugcd 
or afl'ected by such a career. Tii spif^of all this, and the notoriety ot it, 
no object ever did, or ever will, possefe».‘jnch faseination in tlie eyes of 
the world as military greatness.” 

lie frcqueiilly alluded to the business of vcrsc-maliing us a process 
more mechanical than we are accustlmcd to consider it. “ I write 
best,” said Im, “ under the stimulus of|somc aitilicial e.vciteincut, and 
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am seldom lucky nt rhyming wlieu my head is clear. Schiller used to 
compose Avith his feet in a pail of cold water and a pot of hot coHee at 
his elhow. 1 never tried this, so far as the 'watcr-pail is couceuied.” 
He added, that the faculty of versification was quite unsteady with him, 
that he had often found it ditficidt to say a vciy plain thing in verse, 
and that he had hammered at a single rhjmc for half an hour without 
success. 

Although Byroti talked without hesitation upon any lo))ic conHocted 
with religion, it was c.\ircmely dillicult to gather from hi.s discourse what 
his precise opinions vieie lesjiecting it, or indeed whether he had any 
settled notion whatever upon any main pon't relating to it. Ilis opinions 
uttered at different times seemed to t;v.\c a <;oloiP- iiom (he humour of 
the momeut or the discourse immediately preceding, wliich gave them 
every degree of contrauely. Tlie sciqilical lone which jiervades some of 
his writings was often surjiasscd by the language he used in cmiveisa- 
tion, }cthe Avoiild often asseit that he was a suiceie Clnistiaii. Of the 
immortality of the soul he fic(|uontly spidvC, and wa.s highly inteie.stcd 
when any argument was oilercd in its favour that had llie ajqiearanee 
of novelty. lie once mentioned the instance of an old man of ninety 
that he knew, wlio was utterly deerepil in ho.lv, but whose mental 
jiowcrs e.Mstcd in their greatest vigour. “ This,” stiid he, “ is a pi oof 
that the mind nuiy c.sist independent of the hody.” He apjieaied 
anxious to know all men's opinions upon this matter, hnt remaiked that 
lie doubted whether the ojiinnm of the whole world could of itself ]iro- 
duee any settled belief in him, as this was a case where authority could 
not govern a man’s ojiinion. “ Alt we can be eertaiu of is,” said be, 
“that our intellects arc limited, and there is a power greater than we 
are. Mankind,” he eontiniied, pmsnmg another hraneh of the same sub- 
ji'Ct, “ are alway ready to rewaid and lionour those who lead them into 
eirov ; but they pei.sccute their beiiefaetois, and those who attempt to 
enlighten them and to disabuse them of their iirejudiees. A stiaiige ju i- 
viTsity leigns m Immaii afl'ans : whatever good is done to men must he 
done in spite, of themselves.” 

Various persons have home witness to the superstition that formed a 
part of Iiyron’s e,haracter. He ecTtainlv talked of spirits and appan- 
lions with a seriousness that one could not believe unaffected, ffc wa.s 
as fond ol talking and reasoning about ghosts as ever Dr. .Johnson 
could have been ; he never iiretended to have seen a sjiirit, but liad 
many tales to relate concerning them which he showed great faith in. 
lie indulged frequently in forebodings and presentiments which eonld 
not he aecomiled for, niul was fnml of strengthening himself in this 
whim by reciting the names of various celehiated men in ancient and 
modem times who were affected hy the same w'eakness. lie often 
alhuled (o the arguments he had held with otliers on these snhjeets. 

“-' *=aid lie, “ told me that if lA should .see a ghost he should doubt 

about it, since the belief must dejai^itiipon a choice of two ]»rnl)abilities, 

-—namely, the ghost or an optici^’deception ; and an optical deception 

would be much the more proby^Mo of the two. I told-that this 

might he good reasoning in luoad dayligiit, Imt T did not believe he 
w'Ould find it answer in the da^k; tind I jnit the question to linn, 
whether he was confident it woiilijl keep liis hair from rising when in a 
churchyard, and by the dim ligh^of the moon he should attempt such 
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\ a sylloaistic exorcism face to faccwitli a ghost ?” Ifo then went on to 
^ talk of his drcanib, and said that he once kouL a recoid of them, partly 
‘for amusement and partly to ascertain whether anjthing like a con- 
iiVcctcd history or picture iniglit be made out of the si‘([uenre of thoughts 
^atiil images whicli they exhiliited. “ It made a book,” said he, “ that 
lead very strangely, yet it helped me to some ideas that have told wcdl 
in poetry. No man can tell from what tags and jags hints may not 
be ]iiclA’d out.” 

“ Many an hour,” said Byron, “ the wish seizes me that I had ful¬ 
filled my original design of going into the army. Not but that I think 
cutting tliroats a sad business ; bi^ men must die if you let tbenydone; 
mankind have never settled the point whether life be worth possessing; 
and all are agieed that he who dies ipiicke.st dies best. I should lia\e 
laid tlie chance of a speedy exit, or a career tliat olfered new' cveltcment 
at everj step. Tlie cm se of life is a monotony of thouglit, feeling, and 
oecnpalion. I wish somC' ines I had he.eii horn in the dark ages; I do 
helieve tliat life was not then saddened liy the, dull satiety that mais our 
existence who languish under the disease of over-e,ivili/,Htion. Hope 
and belief were then young ; for us ti itliiiig leinain but doubt and 
ilespondeney.” I ventured to disagree with him here, and stated that 
I did not sec any reason to believe maulcind in general were happier in 
those ages than at ])rcseiit ; it was only “ distance that lent eiichaiitnieiit. 
to tlie viexv',” and that it was the same with the boasted ages of chi\airy 
w iucii bad been rejiresented as distinguished for gallantly, retiiiciiient, 
and honourable deeds, while, in fact, the liistoiy of that period is lilled 
with seenes of turbulence, rapine, and ]H’i (idy that exhibit the waiiiors 
as sanguinary robbers, and the people oppressed ami miserable. “ Man¬ 
kind,” reiilied be, “ deserve the character of robbcis m all ages ; the 
only dill'erenee is that, in the dark ages, they xvere open, avowed, 
generous foc.s to one another, in.>t(‘ad of jiraetising the liypoerilical 
trcaelieries that distinguish nnr davs of modem reHnement. Men hate 
each other at tlie present day as mneh as ever they did, only they jircach 
brotherly love and philanthiojiy as a cloak to their hatred.” 

We. were talking of jierfect characters—pattern-folks as tliey are 
called. “My greatest dislike,” said he, “is—what do you think? 
Must of all I slioiild dislike to be too gooil : I sav it seriously, becausi* 
I think all men mixed cliaraeters ; and I believe that to he an 
agreeahlc—aye, and a useful man—one should not approach loo near 
the standard of perfection. Now', CJod knows, all men arc bad enough ; 
but I do think a person slionhl have a few failings to gain him the 
sunpathy and esteem of friends, for I never knew one get tlie reputation 
of a pattern character without forfeiting whatever attachment his ae- 
ijuaintance hSd for him. The thing sounds ridiculous, I know ; ami if 
one were to write about it, he wouhl bo considered a bantcrer; luit 
wisdom often lurks in strange (lisguj|cs. Let men make what juofes- 
sions they will, certainly nobody realSj*^loves a perfect man,—or what 
passes for a perfect man as the world tkes ; now, when we do not like 
a man, we have no particular inclination'lo.fol]o\v his cximiple or pre¬ 
cept, You may say reason would teach us to do so; but it is a fact 
-and the more is the pity—that the :tions of men me not in nine 
cases out of ten directed by their rcasc|, but are under the control of 
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their passions, their prejudices, and their caprices. So there is my 
argument in favour of—^what shall I call it?—non perfection.” He 
went on to say a great deal more in the same strain, mixing up serious 
argumentation with a good deal of bantering remark, yet, on the whole, 
earnestly striving to establish it as a reasonable ))ropoaition. “ It would 
not do, perhaps,” he added, “ to begin education by inculcating this 
maxim, yet it is to be wished that the world would bear it in mind when 
they undertake to pronounce judgment upon a man’s failings.” * 

“ Were I otlered the choice,” said Byron, “ citlicr to live my life 
over again, or to live as many years more onward, I should certainly 
j)rcfer the first: yet my young days .have been vastly more unhappy 
thriu I telieve those of other men conimonly aio T once attempted to 
enumerate the days I had lived which might, according to the common 
use of language, be called happy : I could never make them amount to 
more than (deven, and I believe I have a very distinct rcmembiancc of 
every one. 1 often ask myself whether, between the present lime 
and the day of my death, I shall be able to make uji the round 
dozen. Such is the sum total of human happine.«s. An Arabian 
caliph, who wrote his owm life, assures us that he had fourteen days of 
happiness, (iibbon tells the story after him, and boasts that he liad 
exceeded the Commander of the Faithful—he ilocs not stale by how 
much, perhaps by double. Were I to choose my hit in life, T would 
not be a ])oet, though it is possible for a poet to get through life tolerably 
easy: yet the chance is against him. After all, a bustling man of biisi- 
nes.s, he who has not leisure to think of the ills of life, nor any great 
^acuteness of sensibility to expose him to their attacks, such a man has 
the best chance of happiness. Some Frenchman, I forget who, has 
stated, that, to enjoy this world, one must have a good stomach and a 
bad heart. 1 tl-mk a man juay have both and be very miserable.” 

“ A whim has assailed me just now,” said Byron, and 1 feel the 
strongest inclination to indulge it; ’tis no less than this—to publish a 
volume of the anonymous letters I have received. What a book they 
would make ! so piquant, lively, and original! Only think of the sen¬ 
sation created among those blessed beings the scandal-mongers of Ijim- 
don, by the appearance of three or four Imndred letters, ‘ done by 
different hands’—amatory, minatory, hortatory, dehortatory, expos- 
tnlatory, improvatory, and exclamatory! fancy them all, properly 
garnished with stars, blanks, and dashes, and submitted to the favour of 
the ‘ judicious public.’” He ajipeared highly diverted with the idea, 
and chuckled over it for some time. He stated that his anonymous 
correspondents were very numerous, though for his own part he could 
not imagine what the deuce nine-tenths of them meant or expected by 
writing to him, as he never in a single instance paid any re^rd to tliem. 
They w^ere often, he said, very elomient, and some of the tenderer sort 
so charmingly written, that he cwld not lielp loving the writers. A 
certain elderly lady, before his nnt?’riage, wrote to him desiring to know 
if it was really true, as she had/ been privately informed, that he was 
in love with hci daughter, ynlf^flArat not venture to avow bis passituv ? 
The mother, it seems, had the most overweening opinion of the eharnis 
of her daughter, and absolutely elieved that a passage in one of Byron’s 
I)oems was designed to refer her. “ I do not think,” said Byron, 
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“ tiat a hijfh (legree of beauty is necessary to create a strong passion. 
I rcractuber being desperately in love with a lady who had a freckled 
Jacc. I was cured of my passion, not by discovering her want of l>eauty, 
}Knt because I once saw her stand up in n chair t(j look over the heails 
of a crowd ; the action appeared so unfeminine, that I disliked her from 
that moment.” He added, that he had a strong aversion to a masculine 
woman, or an eflcminate man. 

Though Byron oltcn conversed of tlic tine arts, yet it was plain he 
did not possess any critical knowledge of painting or sculpture. In¬ 
deed, he made no pietensions to it, but openly ridiculed the fciencc of 
eonnoissciirship. It lias been tlmught that tlie Italian works of art 
excited little admiration in hiin,^iml tliat he was forced lo diaw upon 
Ins imagination for tlie descriptions he has written ; Imt, in truth, he 
had H go{Kl common-sense iperception and nnders tan ding of them, wliich, 
after all, is the best foundation for a proper feeling of tlieir beauties. 
“ Baiinei>:,” said he, “ from what I liavi; seen of them, are. the most 
dogmatical, opinionated (dass of men in the world ; anj man who has 
himdled a lirush (liiiiks liimsclf an infallible judge of anything that 
was over diawii upon canvass. I have heard Kaphael, Titian, and 
Leonardo da Vinci styled wretched daubers, by one who could not draw 
a man’s face without making a honilile. caricaline. Sjieaking of 

portraits, I never sliall forgo,t poor Lord-, nor how I niVivutvtl 

iiim bv too unstudied a entieisin of lus likeness. Loid-had 

jiatroni/ed, 1 fojgel wliat biiddini' genms, by having his bust taken: 
his Jjordship had a fiery retl face, which tlie ingenious artist had set oif 
with a background of drapery in bright crimson, so that tlie whole had 
as flaming an appearance as yon can w'cll imagine. Wishing to surprise 
me with tliis glowing specimen of the arts, lie took me into the room 
wliere it hung, ami stationing me in a jiroper spot for the full elTeet, 
suddenly drew aside the curtain that veiled ii. 1 started hack, exclaim¬ 
ing, ‘ Good God! is that a salamander!’ I was taken by surprise, and 
the expression hurst fronl me in spile of mysrdf; but I believe he never 
forgave me. Sure no one could look upon the picture without thinking 
of tlie annual aforesaid, or of Hives tliul lived in jnn ple; there he was— 
burning, burning !’’ 

“ Of friends,” said he, 1 possess very few^—not above half-a-clozcn. 
Acquaintance 1 liave, without number; individuals that ])crhaps mniibcr 
themselves among my friends—yet real friends they are not; perhaps 
they do not distinguish between intimacy and friendship. I never could 
have many friends—I was not made for it. Civilities I liave for many-— 
friendship for a few. A man who admits five hundred jiersons lo his 
friendshij) can have but little attachment for any one of them. I’hus 
you will find those individuals who, have tlie largest circle of friends, so 
called, are incripable of any sincere and lasting attachment. 1 have lost 
some friends by quarrelling with th^i; yet not through my own fault, 
for though I am irritable, I am equlilly placable ; unfortunately, the 
latter quality does not always accompaiiv the former!” Hero lie went 
on to specify the qualities of many ^wfjojis whom he designated by 
name, though I cannot call them to mind, therefore omit their characters 
as drawn by Byron. Some of them wijj'p dead—“ Head!” exclaimed 
he, “ God! how much there is in that lijjtlc word.” 
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Byron often spoke of peculiarities in his temper and disposition as 
owing, in a great degree, to his education. “ T was not brought up,” 
said he, “ I /jrciv wp. Had I a son to educate, I should take as many 
precautions respecting him as the sternest Mentor among men; yet tci/ 
to one I should sjioil him. ^’hc management of a single point in the 
education of a cliild may make or mar him for life. Hand inc.r/irrfns 
loqnnr. A child never believes that a. man can tell a lie, or be mis¬ 
taken; I remember the time when I Avas undeceived on this jioftit — it 
caused me the (xldcst sensations imaginable. I felt like a Pagan who 
has been shown that his god is only a t*i<’k of ''vood.” 

I could not help feeling surpriseil atf(}iis frankness, and the unreserved 
manner with Avlnch he touched upon a hundred things connecled with 
his ])ersoual history, w’hicli I should not have ventured to remind him 
of by so much as an allusion. He was certainly the most open-hearted 
and communicative man tliat I ever met witli; and, uotwithstaiiding a 
little waggish tendency towards m) stifieation, very plainly tt) be dis¬ 
covered ill him from time to time, I really bebeve. bun to have been a 
man who wonld tell all he knew and thoiioht wllliuiit the least reserve. 
It was a fault with him—a weakness; he. loved to talk and to excite 
interest in his hearers, and, wlicii under the uupulsc, could not refrain 
from jionriiig forth all his feelings, and laying his mind eomplctely oiicii. 
No event in his life has excitcil gieater curiosity tlian his separation 
from Lady Byron. The. world lias groped in the dark after the .‘•eenU, 
and the straiigesl of a!) is, that Lord Byron was as much in the dark as 
any one; for I am perfectly convinced he has disclosed all he knew 
#bout the matter. To bear him converse, upon the. atlair was enough : 
he did it unreservedly, ]) 0 rha])s too much so; hut it was a mailer of 
juiblic notoriety —it had bcajicd calumny and abuse upon bis head, and 
driven him into c.xilc, and -what be said was utteied in self-defence. 

Having brought these sketches to a close, I may be permitted to add 
a word or tvo as to the general impression produced upon me. by my 
intercourse with the celebrated personage to whom they refer. If, as 
Sterne remarks, a man cannot Avalk into a room and lay down his hat 
without some action that lets out a part of liis charaetiT, it surely cannot 
be presumptuous to hazard a brief estimate of Lord Byron’s peculiarities 
under the circumstances in which, for a short period, I was placed with 
regard to him. I certainly thought Byron an agreeable companion, 
and should have set him down for one. wdio was by nature inclined to 
sociality, notwithstanding the inclination to solitude, and the niondy 
misanthrupy which he paraded in his writings. Those who knew him, 
and tliosc who only read him, have looked upon him in different aspects. 
In conversation, Byron was himself—in his poetry, he was acting a 
part; yet, even when himself, he was a character difficult to penetrate, 
so many contrarieties were mixed Lp in him. He had naturally kind 
feelings, yet he was certainly w^t he. called himself—a good hater. 
What he said, he commonly saw in sincerity; yet, as he uttered it for 
the most part from mere imjwrise^ he was liable to contradict it the ncx’t 
hour. He was studious, inquisitive, and had a great curiosity to inform 
himself upon all things that eimagc the attention or solicitude of men ; 
but I am of opinion tliat he hadp no fixed and settled convictions upon 
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any subject whatever; and thou;>li on luunerous occasions he judged of 
]ihM), inanuers, and literatiue with great ucuttuicss and penetration, yet 
I am fully pcisuaded that at such times he had no more eonfidencc in 
I bis own decisions, than when he uttered ,it random the most frivolous 
j soyihistries. He had reflected much, hut his wayward and capricious 
temper had so far the mastery of his faculties, that I doubt if his 
researches were ever guided by a sincere, deliberate, and reasonable 
desire tp discover the truth. That Ids passions were violent, no one can 
deny; yet this circnmstancc need not have made him the poet he was, 
or the unhappy man he jn'etende.J to he. That he wit's unhappy, 1 have 
no donht, for most men are so; hut honestly, I do not thiuL Byron to 
have hecn halfs.) wretched as tli^’world has imagined; he was gifted 
w'itli acute sensibilities, and if he suffered more in conscf|ueneo, Ite also 
enjoyed more, 'fhat a poetical tempeiamciit has a tcudcncy to make n 
man m dancholv I never will helievc ; and I am thorouglilv convinced 
lliat if Lord Byron had lieen under the necessity of earning his dinner 
every day b.clbre eating it, be would have stood as fair a chance of hap- 
jiiuess as falls to the lot of common mortals. The reader may point to 
his jioems andsa), that the fc-ding of nudanclioly which reigns llirough- 
oul tiicni IS loo deep not to be real. T reply, that there is a jdcasure 
even in the coiit'onplation of lugubrious subjects, and that the man who 
wrote as if his cothn was perpetually before him, wrote with as much 
exhilaration as if he had been pemdiig anacreontics. People refine too 
much in their judgments of this part of ins eliaraetcr; it is better to 
take a common-sense view of the thing, ami bear in mind that it is not 
Ml the ])hysical constitution of man to he superlatively miserable. Byron, 
in fact, was cheeiful when occupied, animated when in conversation,^ 
and displayed an interest and eagerness in eaivjing his point wdien 
engaged in a yietty dispute or project, that causod you to forget both the 
pod and the misanthrope. 

Napoleon was said to be so arbitrary, that he would have been glad 
to cook e\ery man’s dinwer. Byron was so jictvcrsely self-willed, that 
be insisted on being admired, even jor Ids faults. He made a yiaradc 
of feelings llie most uiiaiiiiable, only to excite wonder : ?ii'.nislrin-t diijUo 
was the secret of Ins attempt to brave public opinion, lb* was what 
might be termed a hypociitc rcveiscd—he affected to he woise than he 
icallywas; a strange and inexciisahlc W'e.iknoss in him As to the 
insanity which some have suspected, I think his ovmi definition of the 
woid quite a correct one, and lliat he stood between the first and second 
singes; in sjiite of this, he knew his own failings, yet had not firmness 
of piiriiose enough to attempt the coireetiou of one of iheiii. To say 
that he was disgusted with the world would be uUciiiig nonsense, as 
every act of his life shows that there weie a thousand things in the 
world that he loved, esteemed, and coveted. Wlietlicr he thought a. 
great deal ot his title I am unable to s^V, but notbing m his conversation 
or demeanor towards me iudicatedi-^v|iat pride of birth wliieli others 
declare to liavc been a distinguishing irint in him ; p issihly my fliaracter 
as a republican may aecoimt for this, fl^c nscil to assert, that it lie had 
lived in the French revolution he should have been a great disorganiser; 

I, on the contrary, believe, that had u revolution taken jilacciii England, 
Ij'oid Bvron would have stood by his o/der to the last; his liberalism 
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was little more tlian speculative. If he had not a high opinion of liis 
own powers as a poet, he was fully sensible that others had; which ^ 
may excu.se his egotism, and account for many of his indiscretions iir' 
talk. Ilis lameness was doubtless a source of mortification to Jiim ifti 
liis youth, but late in life I believe he thought much less of it. The' 
elements of good and evil were strangely mixed up in his character: 
there were anomalies about him beyoml the jiower of a common observer 
to explain—“ tricks had he in him that gentlemen have.” IHs auto- 
biogiaj)hy must have been a rare and amusing book, yet it would ha\e 
given a picture of Lord Byron utterly erroneous. What he deliberately 
wrote for the eye of the world wa.s nei trustworthy; but what he babbled 
in his cups, or in moments of catxless gaiety, might be relied on, 
however contradictory: for such, indeed, was the man - -a magnificent 
contradiction. 

A. D. 


DEATH-BED OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

On bis bed the king was lying—■ 

On his purple bed'*'; 

“ Tell us not that he is dying;” 

So bis soldiers said, 

“He is yet too young to die. 

Have ye drugged the cup ye gave him t, 

From tbo fatal spring? 

Is it yet too late to save him ? 

We will see onr king ! ^ 

Let his faithful ones draw nigh, 

The silver-shielded warriors— 

The warriors of the world!" 

Back they fling the fragrant portals 
(If the royal tcntlj;; 

* “ Wliile Mexaiuler was on Ins death-bed, the soldiers,” says Arrian, “became 
eager to .see In’nj; some to see him once more alive, otliers beranse it was n>j)orted 
lliat lie wa.s already dead, anil a suspicion had arisen that his death ivas concealed 
by t.be chief officers of tbe giiard.s, but the majority from .sorrow and aiiKiety for 
their kijji'; tliey, therefore, forced the.c way into his chamber, and the whole 
army passed in proce,ssTon by the bed where he lay pale and speecliless.” 

f Flularch mentions that one of the popular reports w,as, that Alexander’s death 
w’lis occasioned by poisiin adrainisteredlby lollas, his cup-bearer. This poison, the 
water of a inoautain-sprinj', was of/# corrossivo a nature ns to destroy eveiy 
substance but the mule's lioof in whlni it was brought. 

1 FJiylarchus gives a splendid ^count of Alexander’s magnificence. His tent 
contained a hundred conelies, andswfts supportwl by eight columns of solid gob). 
Overhead was stretched cloth of gold, wrought with various devices, and expanded 
so as to cover the whole ceiling. Within, in a semicircle, stootl live hundred 
Persians, bearing lances adorned \^th pomegranates; their dress w'as jiurple and 
orange. Next to these were draAvii up a thousand archers, partly chnhed in fiame- 
coloured, and partly in scarlet dres^js. Many of these wore azure-coloured sciirfs. 
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Vainly to the stern immortals 
Sacrifice and vow were sent*. 

Cold and pitiless are they! 

Silent in their starry dwelling, 

Nothing do they heed 
Of the talc lliat earth is telling. 

In her honi of need ! 

Tliey have turned their face away. 
Ye silver-sliieUled warriors. 

Ye warriors of the world! 

In that royal tent is woeping; 

Women's tears will flow ; 
ritorc the rpieens their vVatch arc kccjiiiigt 
With n separate woe. 

One still wears her diadem—• 

One, her long fair hair is rending, 

Kiom its pearls unbound ; 

Tears trom those soft eyes descending, 

Kyes that seek the ground. 

But Roxana looks on them. 

The silver-shielded warriors. 

The warriors of the world I 

In the east the day was reddening. 

When the warriors pass’d 
In the west the night w'as deadening. 

As they looked their last. 

As-they looked their last on him— 
lie, their comrade—their commander— 
lie, the farth’s adored— 

He, the godlike Alexander ! 

Who can wield his sword? 

As they went their eyes were dim, 
The silver-shielded warriors, 

The warriors of the world I 


In front of these were arranged five hundred Macedonian Argyraspides, soldiers, so 
called irnni their silver shields. In the middle was the golden throne, on which 
Ale.xainler sat and gave audience. The tent on the outside was encircled hy 
pleplianis drann up in order, and by a thousand Macedonians in their native dress. 
Beyond these were the Persian guard of tea thousand men, and the five ImudrecI 
l ourtieis allowed to ivear purple roties. 

Alexander’s death was preceded by ir’my omcnsi which sacrifice vainly strove 
to aveit. jt 

f After the cniniueror’s death, Roxana allured her gentler rival into her power, 
and poisoned Jier. She was the beautiful daughter of a barbarian chief, made 
cajnive hy Alexander, who was so struck wfi.Ji her charms, that he immediately 
married her. Statira wris the child of JDarius, aiidlnherited the evil iortiuics of her 
ilJ-fiited race. 

1 Peai'ls were, favourite ornaments with ?lie Persian iadies, who often wore 
them wreathed in their hair. 
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Ihath<-hed of JUtandet the Great. 

Slowly passed the sad procession 
By the purple Ijed ; 

Every soldiet jn succession 
Thio’ timt tent was led. 

All beheld their monarch s face— 

Palo and beauliful-'jechnui^, 

There the conquei'oi lay, 

Fiom his radiant eyes the shining 
Had not parsed awav 

Theie he watched them fiom his pi icc — 

Ills silver shicl(lul wainois, 

His waiiiois of the world' 

Still he was a hing in ‘•eeming, 

For ho wore his crown , 
i\nd his sunny hau was stiearaing 
His white foichead dov\n 

Gloiious was tint failing head ’ 

Still his golden baldiic bound him, 

Where his sword was hung, 

Blight Ills arms were scatteud loiiiid him, 

And his gl nice still clung 

To the waiiiois by his bed—- 
The silvei-shieldcd w amors. 

The warnors ol the woikl I 

Pale and motionless he leslcd, 

Like a statue white and cold, 

WilU his royal state invested , 

Foi the pinple and the gold 

In his latest houi ho wsiro. 

But the eye and Ineath aic lading, 

And the mighty Soul has fltd*” I 
laft j c up tlie loud bewailing, 

For a Wide woild mourns the Dead, 

And they have a Chu 1 no more— 

The silver-shielded warnois, 

The wairiois of the woild! 

L. E L. 

* The death ef Vlpxsnder phitigfd all htsvastempne intnanauhy ami slaiigluii 
l(a was the soul tlint animated the mighty toite tliat afterwards wailed us iiiei^u s 
lu petty ssailsie. The uopidar saving atirdnued tu him might svcil be tiiie, ‘ Tb u 
tim ors wuuld telehiate hts obseimies n uh bloody iuiieral games ’ 


( m ) . 

PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 

A. -f 

No. III.-^OaW41S Qsjet. 4 i 

Optnions widely differ upon the expediency and advantages of earij 
marriage, and there can be no tjuestiou but that» in many instances, 
very \<Miiig mothers are induced to keep back their well-grown daughters, 
and even joung fathers feel jealous of their forward sons; but there are 
cvLcptions to all general rules, or perhaps it may be charitably inferred 
that the instances to which I now refer are the exceptions tl iKe better 
gtnci d lule Certain it is that, sn the family I am about to dcscHhe, 
tlie mother of Maiy Gray, still young and be mtitul, fylt nothing hke 
apprchciibion or jealousy at beholding her lovely daughter^-—what artietHi 
apt iking of pictures, call—a repetition of herself. , 

f a]*t un Giay, the luisbaod of this exemplary parent, had married bet 
when she was scuce i igUteui, and he not yet of age J theira waB 
a milch of love,^ founded upon sincere attachment—pure and dts- 
intLn sted—(ncouraged, in the first instance, by their mutual friends^ and 
eviiituilly sanctioned by their parents. 

Masfaiugcr says— 

“ The sum of all that makes a just man happy 
C'onsi'its in the well choosing ot his wife; 

And then, well to dischaige it, does reqmie 
I* quality ot yeais, of biith, and lortune.'* 

The union of Captain, then Lieutenant Grav, with the daughter of Colonel 
Morgin, was singulaily characterized by this happy equality; their 
age'-, tiink, and foitune weie as nearly dlike as it would be posixble* tci 
im i-,me in such a match Gray was the son of an old and gallant 
•.oldier, Fanny hloigin was the daughter of a distinguislied veteratt. 
She was an only daughtei —Gray was an only son; and although the 
ardour of youth, and aiehereditary love of his noble profession induced 
bun, so long as his country called for his active services, to continttnin 
the fie-ld, he consummated his military career on the triumphant dftj 
ot Witcilou, having fought gallantly under his lUuatnouB chief, 
returned to lus native horn*', his devotcd^wife, and infant daughter, with 
but one slight wound as an honourable alloy to the praiaB* h© 
itceived, and the promotion he had obtained. , * ■ 

Upon the pemnnent establishment of the peace which has mw Bitted 
those days of Lngland’s glory continued. Captain Gray went*u|fdb 
half-pay, rcbolved to pass the remainder of his life—^uatil, at least, Bisme 
fresh interrn|>tion to the tranquillity of Europe should pficnr—<■]» the 
comtoit Of an bumble, happy home—in the society of Ida devoted wife-— 
lu the cultivation the avts and sciences, itt which he was already 
highly accomplished'—and m supeutteuding, joSutly with hw beloved 
Fanny, the education of their only c&ughter. 

It 13 scarcely possible to depict a scene of more perfect hapIneBB 'i 
th in that which the sweet retirement of t^is amiable family exlnhiB^^ 
1 heir lives were unnifiled by the slightest dfecontent; their daUghfeV' 
grew lit grace and goodness as she grew in years, and at eighteen 
as perfect a pattern of innocence and virtue as ever blesaea a fetl^ 
and mother. Her beauty it is nccdl(||is to desenber I 
Nov .— vnn. xi,v, no, cnxxix. , T 
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spoken of her resomhlance to her mother; in mind, aa well as person, 
the resemblance held good. Educated at home, under the parental eye, 
she had acquired all the acconqdishmeuts which tlie present state of 
society requires, unalloyed by tlie pertness of display, or the atfectation 
of a bashfuincss which she did not feel. Her character was purely 
natural—of guile or dccciitiou she coidd scarcely form any distinct idea, 
for her father’s heart was full of honour and Imth, and her mother’s 
mind was pure as the driven snow. 

There arc, they say, s])ots on tlie sun, and never yet did there exist a 
faultless human being. Gray had a fault of temper; in earlier life Ips 
character liad heen marked by an irntahihty of disposition, induced no 
doubt, in a certain degree, by the hah^t of couunaivd, and the prompti¬ 
tude of discipline to which, in his youth, he had hcei. ’hnost prematurely 
accustomed. He was the farthest from a quarrelsome man in the woild, 
but lie was ]ia.sty and even violent, if he even suspected the candour 
and sincerity of those to whom he had gi\eu his fricndsliip and eon- 
fuJeuce;- and sensitively jealous of his honour, which, however, no man 
had ever ventured to impeach, ft was with a consciousness of this almost 
morbid sensibility, that his existence in youth was a continued struggle 
to re]U'(’ss feelings which were ot so tender and delicate a nature, that 
fmv jieiqde in tlie world would gi\c liim credit for their real origin. 
Nothing can more salisfaetonly prove to the sceptical—if such llieve 
be—in the power of tlie iiilluence which a charming, amiable, good 
■woman is able to e.xcrt over tlie. man of her lieait'-the husband of lier 
choice—than the change whieli matrimony worked in him. Orpheus 
softened rocks, and made stones move; hut the sweet voice, and 
yet sweeter cxamjde of a beloved wife can do moic than the fabled 
musician ever did. I'rom tlie day of liis maniage to the period at 
which the reader is introduced to liis happy family, this irritability 
had gradually been vdiBkling, and at the time now ici’errcd to the vivid 
colourings of a highly cxcitalde temper, like the glaring tints of a new 
jiicUirc, had become mellowed by time, and softened into Innmony; and 
if the flic sluTiiheied in the breast of Gray, it never hurst out in any of 
the iricgular coruscations which, at a previous part of his caicer, it 
certainly luid done. 

I have alieady said lhattheiv sweet retirement was an earthly paradise. 
Surrey was the county he hud chosen wherein to pitch his tent after the 
death of his gallant father. A spot romantically beautiful in its views— 
for although the subjects of Cockriigne judge Suircy by the hoiough of 
Southw ark or Keiniingtoii Comuitm, theie are more lovely bits of finished 
landscape williin thirty miles of London, in that county (where it touches 
Sussex), than arc to be found at b'u times the same distance in otheis. 

Conceive a cottage—“ u cottage of gentility”—jdaced on the hrow' of 
a gentle declivity facing the south, commanding funn its woodhitic- 
covered verandah an cMensive view' over a splendid valley, liighly 
cultivated, studded with raims aftl villas, bounded at a distance of 
some fifteen or twenty miles by the hoidly-rising downs of Sussex, over 
■whose summits one might almost tce that bright gleaming line of liglit 
which tells the presence of the sea beyond their swelling undulations. 
The house combining eveiy eomfmt—luxury, if jou will. Gray’s 
library complete—his well-kept collection of hooks, of birds, of minerals, 
of shells—for he was generally scientific, and although not perking 
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himself Tip fiT a “ man of science,” far above the ot voWoi of pre¬ 
tenders, His guns, Itis rods, and liis spears—for he was a sports¬ 
man for all game, running, tljing, or fovMumiiig; his draw'ing materials 
—for he was an artist; his flute—for lie was a musician ; his lathe—for 
he was a turner. All these, and a thousand other dear literary comforts, 
crowded and adorned his .snuggery, into nhicli the wife of his bosom, 
and the daughter of his licavt, would venture, to call him to a walk, or 
a ride, or a drive. 

Ilis establishmeut had all that could be wished, and more than was 
wanted to be eomfortaide; but comfort was the word by w'hich it was 
to be de&iguatcd, and the cveniiit;s, as the autumn closed in, were 
enlivened by visiters from the iieiglibourhooii, winch, for the situation, 
was populous— or from tlic market-town, dislani not more than a mile 
and a half; and then the sweet and single-minded JMary sang like a 
syren, wliile she looked like a sylph. I never saw but one girl who 
was her ccpuil—})eibaps Iier supiuior, in this peeuhanty. When she 
sang, she loukc'.d more beautiful tliau at any otber moment of her life. 
In most singeip, the act of singing causes an cxeition — it might 
almost he called a distortion of conntenamx; hut Mary Cray, like this 
one other, h>okcd oven more lovely as the rich, melodious tones flowed 
honcv-likc over he r lips, which, being just euoiigli opened to show’ a row 
of pearly teelh, scaiec seenieil to move as she liveted all ejes, and 
encliaiiied all ears. I once told her motlier, that nothing Tvas wanting 
hut a glass-case to cover Jier. 

What a happy falhei—what an enviable mother! Alary Gray was 
the tlicnic of praise with all, for she was good as slie was beautiful, and 
her mind was as lovely .is her person. Go now to the village—now— 
and ask after her—mention her name, and see how the people, old and 
young, will lift up their eyes to Ileavini and bless her. She lives in the 
hearts ('f tho.se who knew her, but- 

What can mortality ln*ve more of liappiucss than these Grays had ?— 
Esteemed, lespected, courted by the best and w'orthiest of their neigh- 
hours, they lived, indeed, an enviable life; .and then, in the season, six 
wT.(‘ks at an botcl made a variety in their course of proceedings, and Mary 
visited her lelatiuns, and iiraid Afalilnaii, and Grisi, and Tosi, and all 
the unn.usieally-uained musical people of the Opcr.a—went to two or 
three of the be.si. ])aTties—learned to admire the best aitists by their works 
at exhibitions, and even attended lectures, and visited microscopes, and 
returned tremblingly alive to the abominations of Thames water, in one 
drop of which thousands of gigantic monsteis are ])orpctually dancing; 
and disgusted with the coarseness of the flnest Fre-ncli cambric, which, 
developed to the eye magnified three million limes, is infinitely more like 
a lloundcr-fisher’s net ill-niado, than anything el^e to which 1 can com¬ 
pare it. That National Gallery of Science in the Lowther Arcade, ks 
enough to turn the heads of men, wtinen, and children, and is hotter 
worth seeing than anything 1 know of, except the late Air. Irving, and 
the present Mr. O’Connell. * 

And, after all this excitement, only fancy the dear delicious repose 
of the cottage, and the fresh breeze hlowyig over the valley, and Alary’^s 
own dear little ttoudoir, and the welcome of her little dog, and the 
warbling of her little birds, nay, the bending heads ol lier dahlias them¬ 
selves, ju.sl bursting forth, seemed to hairher return. 

Y 2 
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' It would seem, perhaps, ill-timed to expatiate tipon the charms of 
this fair creature’s mother; hut hovv many fair creatures does one sec 
every day and evening of one's life, who, likc'Mrs. Gray, look more like 
the elder sisters of tlicir lovely daughters than their mothers. This is 
what I said at first—these arc the fruits of early marriages. Mrs. 
Gray was a being full of soul and intelleet, and of that sort of intellect 
which wins rather than conquers—a masculine mind, clothed in lemininc 
delicacy. I always thought that Mrs. Gray possessed an iidiercnt 
energy, and a command of powers if she chose to exert them, and if 
they should at any time be called into .tcMon ; because, by a constant 
association with a family, one finds opportunities of judging, not what 
actually is^ but what might be, the line any individu..l of it would, under 
certain circumstances, adopt. Mrs. Gray was the sweetest, gentlest 
creature upon earth ; and, as Aaron J-]ill says, 

“ As lamps bum silent with unconscious light. 

So modest ease and beauty shine most bright; 

Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 

And she, who means no nnsclucf, does it all.’’ 

Certainly she meant no mischief; hut she w'as an extraordinary per¬ 
son, and a delightful person, and it was beautiful to see how' she exer¬ 
cised what really seemed little else than a sororial sway over her beloved 
Mary, in order to induce lier to what is called “come forward” umongsl 
the gayer parties in London,-—for at liomo dear Mary was really at 
home. 

The reader, who no doubt knows human nature, knows that if a 
story profess to cojiy nature, even if it he not a transcript from hi'r 
wondrous hook, it cannot allow a girl like ^lary Gray to reach eighteen 
without a lover- or two—perhaps more; and certainly, if tlie most 
valuable qualities of mind and person combined are attractions, our 
sweet, kind-hearted, miafl’celcd Mary could not fail to do the “ mischief” 
which, in Hill’s verses, T liave attributed to lier mother in her earlier days. 

Conceive svicli a being as Maiy Gray. 1 will not describe her. £ 
‘have already said she was fit only for a glass-case. But conceive, this 
dear, innocent creature, with eyes too eloquent by half, although tliey 
spoke nothing but her innocent thoughts; a figure, luiaided by art, 
perfect as the Mediccan A'^ciius ; the' sw'cetest voice,—the lightest .‘'tep, 

the whitest-But why go on? why .talk of her?—rather adopt the 

well-known lines of the eminent Barnes— « 

“ She was- 

But words are wanting to say what: 

' Think what t. girl should be,— 

-And she was lliat.” 

Well, then, where the roses blow, and the lilies bow their heads, the 
bees will come ; and of course fJray’s house was beset by sundry lan¬ 
guishing sw ains. A neighbouring baronet amongst the number,—an 
ancient knight came, second in degree, who hinted to Mrs. Gray his 
anxiety to make poor, dear, ’■downy-cheeked Mary the third Lady 
Doddlethrops, but be, was slmlibccl by Mamma, who set liim half crazy 
by repeating a satirical couplet made n few years before upon a simitar 
proposition supposed to emanate from the proposer himself;— 

“ My fir.st wife for person, my second for purse. 

My third for a warming-pan, doctor, and nitrse.’’ 
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The couplet is rather homely, but Mrs. Gray showed it to him in print, 
and Doddlctlirops was, to use the admirable phraseology of Major Down¬ 
ing, “ slumped.” 

The buronct was long, thin, and sronteel; but Mary, who really 
seemed to have no notion of what his object was in being what they 
call “ a good deal there,” gave him no cocouragemcnl,—not because 
she fancied he expected aii), but because she did not feel in the slightest 
degree interested about him, and not having had the advantages of a 
boarding-school education, she did not know that it was necessary to 
faiicv every man who came into the hon>o a lover. 

There certainly ims a Cajitain J'htzjiatrick—not that I mean any 
scandal against Queen Kbzaiietli—but there certainly was a Cay)taiu 
Filzpatiick who, without ajipcaiing in the chai .li ter of suitor to Mary, 
did contrive to be “ thcie ” a good deal. Ili^had some military appoint¬ 
ment, something about reserve compaiires, or recniitiiig, or something; 
what, I don’t profess cxaeily to nndeistaiid, lint wliicfi Cu[»tain Gray did, 
w Inch kept him at the iieighbdiiring town ; and although he was not very 
handsome, he was very agreeable; and he suited I’apa so,—he was a 
dabbler in science—a good llsherman, and liked so niucb to go out with 
the Captain, and whip the vvahn', and catch trout, or tioll for jack,—and 
he was such a good shot, not (piite so good a shot as Papa, but still he 
was fond of the sport; and then he drew prettily, and fluted to admiration : 
and Mrs. Gray told iMary she had never seen a man of his age so 
talented and .so nnancctcd ; —and then they came homo from their shoot¬ 
ing, and Captain Giay asked Captain Fitzjiatiick to stop and dine, and 
send liome his liorsc, and send for his clothes, and sleep, and so he. did. 
And (Japtaia Fitzpatrick got up in the nionimg early, and so did Mary ; 
and he was a bit of a botanist, and he had made a collection of the in¬ 
digenous planU of the neighhourhood, and he bad a little horlus siccus 
of Ins own, and lie squashed the leaves of roses hetwccii the. leaves of 
books, and dried them, and gummed them; and tlien Mary sat down 
and drew them, and then they dned some more; and then the Baronet 
called ; and tlien, at Mary’s earnest leijiiesL, there was nobody at home, 
altiiough they were all silting in Pajia’s sancimn; and then Captain 
Fitzjiatrick sent to his lodgings for a double Ihigeolet, and nn electrifying 
machine, and a key-bngle, and an air-gun, and a slutled duck with red 
feet, which he had shot a month before. And when they came, they 
talked of red-footed tlueks, and were clectrihcd, and jilayed the key- 
bugle and the double tiageolct; and then Captain Fitzpatrick showed 
them how to do Cardinal Putf, and sing “ Great-A, little A,” and “ The 
Pigs;” and tlicnec glanced oft into a disquisition upon the different 
schools of painting, m which he so much distinguished himself, that, 
after the family-party had retired for the night. Captain Gray pro¬ 
nounced it as his opinion to Mrs. Gray that Captain Fitzpatrick was a 
very c.xtraordiuary creature. 

There seemed to be a gaiety in tlif, very atrnospberc of Gray’s villa : 
the air appeared to have the quality of the laughing-gas of which w'c have 
heard and seen the effects; 'and certainly the conversation of Fitzjiatrick, 
who was the delight of his host, was never so agreeable as vi hen under its 
roof. One of the family began to think no man could be so agreeable 
anywhere el'se. There was a vivacity abiTut the Cajitain mixed with strong 
talent, and feelings of sympathy with misfortune, which to Mary’s youthful 
fancy gave indications of qualities in tha heart equal to those of the head 
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which it was impossihlc to deny their said friend. Gray saw the effect 
the Captain had produced uiiou his darling daughter, and saAv it 
without regret. Fitzpatrick was of liis own profession,—held a similar 
rank with himself,—was the nephew of a inau whom he had known on 
service, who was now dead - - of a highly res[)ec,tal)le family,—and 
holding what in peace time was as good a coinnuind as he could hold, 
—and Gray said to his dcare.st Fanny, after some fortnight or three 
weeks of this intimacy,— 

“ Fanny, that Captain Filzpatiick is a clever, agreeable, and gentle- 
manlv man. 1 know his eonnevious. f think ho lias attached himself to 
our helov'cd girl. I am sine she admires and esleems him. 1 don’t 
blame her. Speak to lier ahout it. have no disguises amongst 

ns. Tell her to he candid. Ask lier if he h.is an\thing. I am 
somewhat of an adept in looks, lint, ahovc all, d * this,—yon need 
not, I believe,- ttdl her to'speak her mind; for if their anectioii is 
mutual it hIiuII he, a malc.li.” 

“ I believe,” said his Avife, ‘‘ that nothing of the sort you suspect liaa 
taken ]ihire. Mary, unused to the wiold and its wa\s, is cauglit and 
attracted liy the gaiety of our visiter, his nmvei''al'ly of aoeomphsh- 
ment.', his cxcessne good Iiuni'nir, and above all, tin' total absenee of 
affectation, Aihicdi she so iittcil) ('( tests in llie generality of young men 
of the jireseut dav. Fnt as tor love; — no, no: she Avoid d have made 
7ne her eonfidaiile in tlie fust instance hud any such sentiment taken 
jKissession of her.” 

“ I mn not so sure of lliat,” said Cuiptain Gray ; “ she may have fakeu 
the infection without heing aware of the, cliaraetor of the eom])laint. As 
H physician, I judge of my ])iillci.l by the eyes; and f think [ am 
not to he deceived.’’ 

He AA'as doecived. TtA\as after the nevt day’s breakfast, Avhile 
Gray Avas prepari -g his fishing-tackle, and Ins eKem[dury Avife Avas putting 
in Older certain jiicccs of Avoik for the ia von mg cxerci-e (for they Avore a 
notable family), that Mary rushed into (he room Avliere her mother was, 
her eyes streaming Avith tears, and her cheeks hiiiiiing red. She spoke 
not, but threw' her arms around her mother s neck, and sobbed aloud. 

“ What is it, my child?” said Mis. Gray. 

Miiiy could return no answer. 

“ Speak, dearest ; compose yourself: tell me.” 

lleiiiy I Henry !” were the only words Mary could utter, and slie 
then (i'll into a fit of Avcoping. 

“ My love, my doarcst love,” said the an.xioiis mother, “ tell me— 
explain—Avhat has happemd?” 

“ I do not knoAV,” said Mary; “ I cannot tell. T—am,”—and here 
she relapsed into another lit of sobbing, Avhich rendered all attempts at 
explanation unavailing. 

The (lenovnncjit, however, Avas at hand. Before the recovery of the 
dear girl, Cajitain firay had entcr/id the room. He saAv the state of 
affairs there, and lelicved the agitated partner of his fate by announcing' 
that, as he had anticipated, Henry had jiroposed to Mary, and Mary 
had, as far as she was concerned, accepted him. 

‘‘ God forbid,” added Gray, “ that I should prevent their union. Tell 
my beloved cliild Iioav I feel up<ai the subject, the moment she is able 
to hear and hear the intelligence.” 

Soon did the tender, terrified creature awake to life and happiness,— 
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soon did licr mother make her ('omprohend the affoetlonatc part her de¬ 
voted fatlier hod acted,—and, bclbrc that day closed, Jlenry Fitzpatrick 
and Mary Gray were acknowledged a<« .dliancccl man and wife. 

It was quite delightful to see tiic happiness of Cajilain Gray. With a 
competence himself, and enoiigli to mah' his child and her husband com- 
f')rlat)le during his life, and more than comfortahlo after liis dcatlghe felt 
that, in giving a clever, amiahle, and ngreealile husband to his daughter, 
he had secured a delightful and 6iiital)le conipaniou for huuKelf. The 
difference in the ages, after all, was scarcely [lercejilihlc as hir us the 
unity ot their pursuits was conceniod, or the intcu hange of their thoughts 
and opinions. Gray was somewhere about forty-five ; Fifzjiatriek not 
very fur from ihiilv. Mar\', ftom tin; moment of his avowal and 
deelaralinn, became a different rrcaliue ; the reserve wliieh the presence 
ot even the most iuiiinafe actpiaintanee produces m a family-circle was 
now gone, and Henry became one of tlumsehcs. 

Tlier e Ava^ hut one stijuihitlon which (I'ray inado as contingent upon 
llie marriage; namely, iha' Fitzpatrick should, since there Avas no 
glory to he gaineil in these juping times of peace, go like himself upon 
luilf pay, and as lie had some fortune of Ins own, live at least sotne part 
of tlie year A\ith them: “ And,” added Gray, in the full s]nnt of 
hosjiilality, “ tlie greater part it, is, the belter pleased AAe shall h(‘ ’* 

Notliiiig could In: more iigvceahle to the mother of the hride-elect 
than this arraugemeut—uolhing more satisfactory to the hride-elect 
hciself, wlio—as soon as her tlioiighis and idt:as became siitliooiilly com¬ 
posed to jiermil, luu' to recollect and conside.i the sudden cliange of lier 
po.citioii from the evelnsivc character of an atrectioiiatc daiigliler, to tlnit 
of ail afliaiiccd AAifo—-felt perfectly satlrdiid that, if aiiylhiii^ eoiild add 
to the felicity aaIucIi, in tlie. enlhusiasni of the moment, slm so ardently 
and so naturally auiieipated, it AAonld he the en)oyinent of the society of 
those parents, to Avliose care and attention she oAved uU the iidvaiitagcs 
Avhich education and piecept had afforded her, and to Avhnsc indulgent 
devotion to her AAishes sJie aa'us indebted for llicir ready acquiescence in 
that Avhicli, amongst all her hliishings, and Aveepings, and faintings, was 
evidently tlie wish of her heait. 

Jt A\as clear that Jfeury Fitzpatrick paitook deeply of the feelings of 
his beloved Alary; Ins joy at the ha])py termination of their courtship— 
if cour''sliip that could be calk'd Avheic ni'iliier spoke of love, but lived 
on, as it aacic, a life of Inqipy sympathy, until at length that declaration 
earne which justified the tender solicitude lie had always cMiiccd for her, 
and (hew from her a confession of feelings, of the existence of Avhich slic 
Avas not before aAVarc—they loA cd nnconscimisly—the light had hurst 
upon them---they were hlo.st; and Giay, vcciuiing to the principles 
upon A\hieh he had himself acted Avith tegard to his oAvn Fanny, beheld, 
ill the marriage of his child Avith Captain k’itz^iatrick, the bright realiza¬ 
tion of all his most saiigniuc hopes for licr coinf.ut and happinese. 

And what an evening w'as that Vliich follow'cd the day upon Avliieli 
the discovery was made ! Henry had at once become a member of the 
family. Gray and he sat longer than ifSuul after dinner—their conversa¬ 
tion assumed a tone of deeper interest and closer intimacy. Fitzpatrick 
described the excellence of his father, the virtues and accomplishraents 
of his mother—both long since dead; spoke with the warmest affection 
of his sbters, one of whom w’as married to an oflicer in India—the 
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other settled as the wife of an eminent merchant at Rio de Janeiro. He 
described them aa a family of love, strangely separated by circnni’- 
stances, but strongly bound to each other by aft'cction. With his uncle, 
vrho had been well-known to Gray, he had principally resided until his 
death ; and to his exertions and interest acknowledged himself in¬ 
debted, in a very great degree, for the promotion he had obtained, 
and.for one or two stafF a])])ointments which lie had provionalv held. 

Gray was delighted with his future son-in-law, and when tlicy ioined 
Mary and her mother, ])eihaps four liapjjier jtcople could not have been 
found in the ])opulous county of Surrey, including even the loyal and 
constitutional borough of Southwark. 

Dining all the anangeinents for tlic jveddiucr, the sweet dispo.sition of 
“dear Alaiy*’—as slic was alwa's railed hy those who knew her—ma¬ 
nifested itself upon every occasion. Self-love, self-inteicM, were unknown 
to her ingennou.s breast—confiding generosity and genuine purity of 
heart shone pre-eminent in all her suggestions, and in the expression of 
lier Avishes ; and Avhen the day was fixed, it ically seemed a day of 
mourning in the village, upon which a uirl so sweet, so gentle, and so 
good should be taken fiom amongst its iuhaliitaiHs, 

. But she was to return—slie was tu pass the gicater pait of her time 
at home—it was her home — a dciii, dear home —a home of comfort and 
of ])C!icc; and when the liclls laiig merrily, .ind the. A>hilc fitA^oiirs 
fluttered iii the hre.cze, her heart, full of love, oi hojie, of happiness, still 
lingered amidst its bowers, and yearned for tlic day when she might 
revisit its blest shades. 

The sacred service was peiformed, and one more touching or awful— 
save the last—can scarcely he iinagmcd. The obligations it imposes— 
the sacrifices it commands—the forbeaiaiicc it inculeates—tlie virtues 
it requires—to the ohseivance of which two souls are jiledgcd in the 
face of Heaven, n nder its ecleluation in a small retned chmeh, vvlicic 
all wlio hear-It aic more or less interested in the jirocecdiugs i-f the 
day, seriously impressive. Upon (his occasion il was read in the most 
imposing inanncr by one of the Inightcst oinanicnts of our csfablish- 
ment.' Gray surrendered the jewel of his hcait to her husband—they 
were blessed—they were onk. 

And then came the little Ictc, and gaiety in its just degree. The 
neighbouring gentry assembled louiid the well-stored hreakfast-tahlc, 
and before the hap])y couple depaiUd for tlie lioncy-inoon, their imilcd 
healths were toasted in “ the gaily-circhng glass.It was impossible for 
Gray and his wife not to catch the infection of the mirth wlueli animated 
the party; hut w'hen the moment of sepaiation came, neither Alary nor 
her inotlier could utter a sjllahlc. 'J'hc last “ God bless you, beloved of 
my heart!” was drowned in tears; and aa the carriage drove otF, Gray 
covered his eyes with his hands, and sank upon a sofa, wholly exhausted 
by his feelings. 

She was gone—then dear, their only cliikl was gone. When the even¬ 
ing closed in, where was dear Mary’s smile, that they so loved to gaze upon 
—•where her sweet voice, that they.sn delighted to hear? All was still— 
the riot rout of gaiety was over—there stood her harp uncovered—her 
favourite books unmoved—all seemed sadly silent—but she was happy, 
and it would be selfish to indulge in grief at her absence; yet when 
they went to rest, Gray could not help opening the door of his child’s 
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room; and, gazing on its vacancy and stillness, he heaved a sigh which 
came from his heart of hearts. 

When the morning arrived, the same feeling returned. Where was 
the innocent creature who was wont to welcome them to the beautiful 
pailour? Where was dear Mar\ to nv Ice the tea? And, let the grave 
smile—let the cynic sneer at this—rely upon it, the strongest feelings 
are excited, the bitterest pangs inflicted, by a sudden change in the 
ordingiry, the most coinmon, die most trifling incidents of our lives. To 
great evils the elastic mind of man stretches—it knits itself for immi¬ 
nent dangers-—it ^\ithi-tands great ralamifics; lait in the in('’.c iniinitc 
changes, intimately eonneeted with its habits and feelings, it niils. Ever 
since this sweet girl had been of^an age to live with her devoted parents, 
she had made this Ineakfast-tea—this trashy stuff, ahont whieh waslier- 
W'omen aie, universally solicitous—this strange commodity, for which 
the poor with ungniinbling leadiness j’ay a duty of 100 jier cent, for the 
gratification of giving six or seven shillings a ])oun<l for nothing mixed 
w’ith hot water; in oider to renilcr wlueh jmlatablc, they jiay so much 
more for sugar and milk. It was not the tea—it was not that Mrs. 
dray could not make the tea as well as her dangiUcr, or that the 
servant could not have made it belter, peihups, than eitlier; but Mary 
alwnjs had made the tea—it was a habit—it was part of the ceremony 
of llieir unceieinonions life—it was a part of the system— a link in the 
roiieateiiation ; and who had the kev of the tea-chest? (a ]troof highly 
illustrative of the jirudential haluts of tlie dravs,) and where was the 
fciigar? and so on^—il was the liist break in the first break hist; but, 
said diay to bis I'anny, “ W'e must bear all tins—they will be back 
soon—please dod, she is liapjiy-- we mnsi not cure for ourselves—we 
never considered vour dear fathei’s breakfast-table when we weic 
bieakfasting at Salt llill the day after ovr wedding.” 

Mrs. diay smiled—blushed a little--said rotbing—but, I suppose, 
like Cocky in the fable, “ thought the moic.” 

Tlirec or four days j,ecoueiled them to tliis new life, and their neigh¬ 
bours hiokc in ii])on its sameness—if that whieh is novel cat) be mo- 
notonons—by inviting the solitary pair to parties made rather in honour 
of the evx-nl which they could not but regret, as far as tbeir own por- 
fcomd feelings went. 

lint was not this regret, in some degree, unjust? Here was a mar¬ 
riage, fulfilling, in every point, the wishes both of the younger and the 
elder parties; for to call dray at forty-five, or deem Mis. duty at thirty- 
eight, old—would be to libel not them alone, but human nature herself. 
If Henry Fitzpatrick liad a fault it was in an unevenness, not of temper, 
but of spirits ; he would sometimes subside from all the gaiety of mirth 
—nay, I niiglit almost go the length of saying, the brilliancy of w it— 
into a momentary fit of alistraction. Something seemed to flash across 
him, and, for an instant, depress his spirits; this, how'ever, had been 
less remarkable since the felicitous«arrangcment of the marriage, and a 
letter received on the second morning by Mrs. Gray from her daughter 
w'as full of happiness, and delight, and devotion to her liusband, who was 
at once the kindest and most considerate of human beings. Her fathei, 
tenderly remembered in the letter, read, and re-read its lines, and clasp¬ 
ing the baud of his excellent wife, exclaimed, with genuine fervour, 

“ Thank God, my child is happy !” 
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It is gratifying to see with what facility, in certain spheres of life, all 
the (lilhculties and worries i)y whieli llu; great and gay are incommoded 
and inconvciucaced, are overcome, merely hy ihc aid of reason, pnulence, 
and a desire lo be satisfied with a jnst ]iroportioa of the good things of 
this life without striving after siiperHuitios, the possession of which, in 
fact, do not confer liappincss. 

A week of tlie Iioncyed four liu'l ])assed, and the ha])])y couple w'erc 
still laughing “ llie sultry hours away” at Jliehinond, when a letlgr was 
bionglit to (laptaiu Gray, as lie W'as sitting finishing his letters previous 
to a drive witli Ids dear Fanny in llicir pony phaeton, containing these 
words:— 

“ Linn Inn. 

“ Sir, —lam most anxious to sec and sjienk with you. There are 
reasons whv I do not w ish to intrude myself into your house. 1 liavc 
travelled hither as rapidly as I could; I have arrived loo late; hut still, 
as I (vn here, 1 lldrik it a duty to liavc a short conversation with yon, 
upon the result of which you will decide. “ II. 1’. 

“ I shall remain here for your answ(>r.” 

Wh eu Gray read this brief iuid unaceouiilable epistle, his first infjuiry 
of the messenger who humght it, was, from whose hands he recolveil it. 
The answT.r was, from one of the waiier.s, whose only :idditional direc¬ 
tion was to make tlic best of Id.s way to Captain Giay’s, and to get an 
answer. 

“ Was it a gentleman or a lady avIio wrote? ” asked Gray. 

The lout did not kmnv ; all he knew was that it was to he delivered 
as fast as ppssihlc, and he w as to have half-a-crown if lie got hack in 
thrcc-rpiartcrs of an hour. 

These points of the affair at once roused tlie dormant lion in the Cap¬ 
tain’s Imuul. Some man liad felt himself injured liy some act of his; 
it was a call—a .lemaiid—yet he had come too laic—what did i/uit 
mean ?—no matter—the lire was kindled—it was something. “ A 
short conver.^alion ?” said Giay to liimself; “ long or short, or ho it our 
first or onr last, you shall have it.” 

Ills answer was verbal; he would be (here directly. The clod ran 
liack, and Avas at the end of his journey a rpiarter of an hour before 
(fray’s arrival. 

Gray, wlio was a resolute, determined, and, as I have already said, at 
an earher period of his lilig what might be called a desperate man, 
walked into the savccI shriibbeiy of his little earthly paradise, and told 
his Avife that he had received a note Avhich called him lo the ncighhonr- 
ing town, and Avould therefore drive thither in the phaeton, transact the 
Imsineis, and return for her. '.'n this, as a Avcll-coiKluctod Avife should, 
dear Mrs. Gray consented, and Gray Avas so delighted Avilh her sAveet 
accordance Avilh Ins intention, that in spite of a plush-jacketed gardener 
pushing along a creaking iron roller over tlie grass, and in spite of hav¬ 
ing been married neaily a rpiarter of a century, he gave her —don’t be 
angry, reader—a sAveel, a fervent kiss; there might have been two, and 
what then ? 

Gray left her—proceeded into the house—and after a short space of 
time mounted his phaeton, having, hoAvever, Avith a mixture of chivalry 
and prudence, slipped under the seat of the caningc his case of duelling 
pistols, thinking perhaps that he .might be uniuteutionally entangled in 
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some affair of what is called “ honour,” and being sure, if such should 
be the case, however ignorant be was at tlie nioinciit of the possible 
cause of the appeal, that in a town ^\bc 1 c iiiihlary oHiceis were sta¬ 
tioned, he could on the instant find a “ fiicnd for li t it be never for¬ 
gotten tliat upon no occasion arc friepd so rife as when their amicable 
exertions tend to the hostile settlement of some such atlinr. 

Had his dear—his inllucntial~his inconiparahle wile known Ihis, 
would he have gone so arned? However, he went—drove perhaps 
more Vapidly than usual—Ins child was jirovided for—his mind was m 
a whirl—he dcsiicd to have the interview' onci —it w'ould be oil’ his 
mind—besides, Fanny W'as wailing for lier drive. 

He jcached tlie inn—impiived for the landlord—saw him—asked 
wliere the gentleman was wlio had scat the letter to him by liis mes¬ 
senger. 

“ Gentleman, .Sir,” said the landlord ; “ we liavc no gciitlcnuiu liere. 
Sir; the lelter I forwaided was from a lady.” 

“ A hilly!” .‘•aid Gray; and lie laughed at liis foolish sensitiveness 
and luK yireeaution afoiit p.stols. “ "Wlieic is tlic lady ? ” 

“ She expeels you, Sir,” said the hindlont; “ 1 will show you, Sir. 
Is No. I.") in ? ” eiied he to the chamhermaid. 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“■ This way, Sir,” said the landlord; and having arrived at llie door 
of the apailinent, opened it, and presented to an extiemely agreeable, 
lady “ (kijilaiu Gray ” 

Captain (iray bowed. The lady attempted to rise from her seat, but 
Imrsl into a Hood of tears. The eajitain, a perfect tiiillo-dove in Ins 
line, could not stand tliis—he eiideavonred to soothe her—'she sobbed 
more audibly, and Gray drew his chair beside her. 

“ Madam,” said the Captain, “ what does this mean V why tliis 
giief—this agitation ? 1 do not recollect to have ever had tlie pleasure 
of seeing you hcfoie.” 

“ Me, Sir,” said the lady; “ no, no, no. Sir; would to God you had 
seen me ! misery—wretchedness—Jioiror—would have been saved to 
you and those whom yon love better than yourself !”■—and here a violent 
jiaroxysm of grief stopyicd her ulteranec. 

“ What can you inciin ? ” said Gray ; “ have I injured you ? have I 
wi'oiigcd any one belonging to yon ? ” 

“ Oh no. Sir ; no,” said she ; “ it is i/ou who are wronged—it is I 
who am WTonged—hotli- - both of us; hut you even beyond myself; and 
your lovely, innocent child is married!” 

“ Great Heaven ! what of that ? ” exclaimed Gray; “ what has that 
to do w'ith it” 

“ All, all,” said the WTctclied woman ; “ if I could have prevented 
it I w'ould, not for your sake only, hut for my own; she is married to 
Henry Fitzpatrick.” 

“ I know it,” said Gray, tremblisg w'itli agitation for which he could 
scarcely account; ” what then ? ” 

” She is doomed! — she is danuied! ” screamed the wretched 
woman. 

“ Are you in your s enses. Madam ?” said Gray; “ what can you 
mean by a manner so w'llcl and language so extraordinary ? ” 
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“ She was your darling daughter,” said the lady; “ she was your 
only one—she was all to you and her doting mother—innocent—excel¬ 
lent—jmre—virtuous ; so they all tell me here. 1 have seen her 
home—I have seen the gard<'n she made—I have gazed on the flowers 
she trained, as I jtassed your liousc this morning; hut it is all loo late 
—she'is lost—and we are both destroyed ! ” 

“Both!” cried (iray; “how? why? in what way are you asso¬ 
ciated with my cliildi’ tell me—csplain^—I shall die-” 

“ Yes, Sir, with your feelings and spirit some one will die. How 
shall I tell you ? how shall I break that noble heart, or excite it to 
fiiry ? ” 

Tell me all,” said Gray ; “ wdiat do you mean ? ” 

“ Nerve yourself, then,” said siie, “and hear me -1 am the lawful 

wife of Henry Fitzjiatrick ! ” 

Gray looked at her incredulously, perhaps iiidignanfly; he stretclicd 
his hand out as if to ]msh her fnaii him—she pressed upon its quiver¬ 
ing palm the eertificatc of her luaniage ! 

Words arc inaclcf(uate to desciibe the agony of the enraged father 
at sight of this too fatal doeunicul. All the strouge^t passions to which 
human nature is subject witc in an instant raging in bis breast,—devotion 
for his child,—anguish for her fatc, -remoisc for his own credulity,— 
hatred of Fitzpatrick’s villany, and levenge fur the. unmeasurable wiong 
he had inflicted. It was a fearful sight to see. He struck his pale forehead 
with his clenched fist, and liilling on his knees swore, liy the (ilod of his 
salvation, never to rest until he had avenged the injury done to his 1 c- 
lovcd, his idolized daughter. * 

The unhappy creature who had raised the storm screamed with terror 
on beholding the efl’ecls she had produced; but amidsi all her grief, 
writhing as she loo was under the infliction of injuries,—rejeeled, 
repudiated, ahaudi .icd, and forgotten,—the woman tiiuiiijihed; and when 
she heard the dreadful dcmiiieiation of her barbarous husband, all his 
baseness, all her wretchedness were forgotten, and falling at Gray’s feet, 
who W'as now ])acing the room, she exclaimed—“ No—no—no, .spare 
him! Sparc him !—he tvas my first and only love,—he is my Imsband 
still!” 

. The look wduch the distracted parent cast upoit the miluqipy suj)- 
pliant was vine of rage and hatied uumixed with pity ;—the very ground 
of her appeal to his mercy, that Fitzpatrick was her Imsband, aggravated 
the poignancy of his grief, and increased the fury of his rage. 

“ Let the law,” continued she, “ take its course,—let the punishment 
he merits be meted out lo him—recollect that lee arc both suffeicrs in 
the highest degree.” 

“ Both!” echoed Gray, “ both!—what a thought!—have you, wTCtched, 
deserted, and degraded as you are,—have yon had a beloved, an only 
child, torn from hearts in which she lived, the idol of their worship, the 
main object of their existence, one vhom they have for twenty years 
watched with (he tenderest care, and prayed for with the most fervent 
devotion ?—you have not given such a child to destinction, or surrendered 
her in the house of God himself, to misery, to wretchedness, and infamy 
—both!”—— " ^ ’ 

A second attempt on the part of the unhappy woman to soothe the 
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more tlian half-maddeiicd father was oqually unsuccessful, and, over¬ 
come. by lier feelings, she fell into a violent lit of hysterics. Gray rang 
the bell, and, with a solemn composure, directed proper attention to be 
paid to tlie sufferer, and then quitting ! i e inn stepped into his pliacton, 
which remained at the door, taking with him the certificate of Captain 
Fitz[»atrick’s })revious marriage. 

Who that appreciates the character and feelings of Captain Gray,—who 
tliat can imagine the c.\.tent of tlie injury done him, will for a moment 
doubt whither lie went ?—Having directed his servant to return home 
and tell his mistress that he should nut return till the afternoon, having 
been unexpectedly called away on business; he gave his horses the rein 
and drove as fast as they conl(l*draw him direct to (hoydoii, the next 
j)ost town, where lie arrived nearly unconscious of the journey, and or- 
doing a post-chaise from the iim to which he had driven, directed the 
waiter to jmt his cloak and “ other things” which were in the phaeton 
into the carnage, and daslied off for Uichmond, where Fitzpatrick and 
his bride w'oe staying. 

The I'eader wlio leeullecls what were the “ other things,” so care¬ 
lessly spoken of by Gray to tbc servant at the iim, will perhaps 
anticipate the couisc be proposed to lake. Great were the evils whicll 
arose from his precautionary nioasuies previous to his departure from 
home. He had Ins pistols with him : tlie very jircsencc of these dcaiily 
weajjons afforded a lacility for revenge, wliicli, liad they been not at 
hand, could not liavc been taken without a lapse of time, during which, 
reflection, or, more properly, reason inigliL have checkerji the overflowing 
torrent of rage ainl icvenge with winch the heari’s-blood-of the dis¬ 
tracted parent boiled uml gurgled. 

He readied the temporary residence of the new-married couple,—they 
were out—he saw" his daughter’s maid, who s 'cmed surprised at his 
arrival, and alarmed at his appearance—they were expected in at four 
o’clock to dinner, as they were going on the water afterwards;—the 
table was laid, everytlnng around had an air of neatness and comfort 
—a drawing, upon wlndi Fitzpatrick had been employing bimself, 
was lying upon tlie sofa, and Mary’s work-box was beside it. The 
sight of so familiar an object brought something like tears into Gray’s 

“ You stop dinner, of cour.se, Sir?” said the maid. Gray answered 
not. “My mistress is quite well, I hope. Sir?’’ inquired the maid, who 
had been her maid before she became Mary’s. 

“ Wellsaid Gray ; “ yes, poor soul, she is well and happy—I will 
go and meet my cluld—wiiich way arc they gone?” 

“ I’m sure. Sir, I don’t know,” said the girl. 

“ I’ll find them,” was the reply ; and Gray, who felt it impossible to 
remain quiet in his present stale orinind, descended the stairs, crossed 
the road, and entered the park. » 

Scarcely had he passed the gate before lie beheld his dailing child, 
looking all happiness and beauty, leaijing on tlic arm of her husband ; 
in an instant slie recognized tlie well-known figure of her father, and 
bounding from Henry’s side, she flow rather than ran into hi.s embrace. 
He clasped her to his beait, and blessed her. Fitziiatiick followed and 
extended bis hand to Gray, who lo'oked calmly yet sternly at him, but 
spoke not. * 
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Is my dear mother here ?” asked Mary : “ Oh, how good arc you 
to come to see us ?” 

“ God help you!” said Gray, drawing his arm tlirough iiers. “ Let 
me see you to your door, I want to speak a word tir two to Captain 
Fitzpatrick.” 

“ To Henry,” said Mary, who saw that something dreadful had oc¬ 
curred, she could not guess its meaning. Fitzpatrick in a momci\t sus¬ 
pected the true cause of the visit. 

Stay, Sir,” said Gray, “ do me the kindness to wait for me here, I 
will be back in a minute or two,” The consciousness of Fitzpatricik 
induced him to comply with the request, or rather obey the command 
without a question, 

“ My child,” said Gray, “ my dear unhappy child 1—go to your room 
—you must return home with me —you have no business here !” 

“ Horae !” said Mary; “ ray mother is ill tlien,—home, dear home, 
too hajtpy shall I he to go—but Henry-” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Gray, in a tone of horror, dread, and disgust— 
‘‘ Don’t speak—go in—go in, I will he back almost directly.” 

Holed her to the door, and pressing- her ])ale forehead to his quiver¬ 
ing lips, imprinted a kiss upon it, and returned to the park. 

When he reached the spot wliere he left Fitzpatrick, he found liim 
pacing quickly to and fro over a short space of the turf. Gray w'alked 
hastily up to liim, and holding forth the certiticate of his first marriage, 
said— 

“ Is this genuine, Sir ? T ask you, Sir, is it gcuuiuc ? ” 

“ T thought what had hajrpened,” said Fitzpatrick. 

“ You admit it then ? ” said Gray. 

“ I-1-” faltered Fitzyiatrick. 

“ Scoundrel ! ” exclaimed Gray; “ Villain ! notliing hut your hlood 
can wash out this crime ; here, destroyer, fiend, defend jourself! ” say¬ 
ing which, lie drew fiom his yiocket the loaded pistols, and throwing one 
towards Fitzpatrick, cocked that which he hchl in his hand. 

Fitzpatrick hesitated to pick up the weapon, although thus j»ercinp- 
torily called ujton to do so. 

“ Hear nic. Sir,” said Fitzpatrick. 

I hear noUiing, wretch !” cried Gray ; “deny or confirm—aye or 
no to my question ; is this paper genuine ?” 

“ ft /? genuine, hut-” 

“ Fiuough,” said Gray ; “ take that pistol, Sir—do not add cowardice 
to your other villanies—here arc people coming—1 do not stir, if all the 
world were in aims against me, ■* 'll I have avenged my child’s destruction ; 
d’ye hear me. Sir?—Tire curses of an injured father he u})oii your head !” 

Fitzpatrick, convinced that any attempt at explanation would he use¬ 
less, stooped and took the pistol in his liand ; the moment he W'as jios- 
scssed of it, Gray, without waiting ftr him to raise or even cock it, fired 
at him, and with an unerring aim drove the bullet through Ins heart. 
P'itzpatrick leaped iqi at the iiistaat he w as hit, and in the next rolled 
upon the turf a lifeless corpse. 

Gray’s eyes sparkled with unearthly joy as he beheld the destroyer of 
his happiness dead at his feet; no touch of pity moved his heart—no 
pang of remorse agitated his bosom —lie looked on the work of blood 
before him with gloating satisfaction. 
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The sound of the pistol had attracted two of the hcepers, who ran to 
the spot, whither they were followed hy seveial juusous m)io had wit¬ 
nessed tile whole aliair. Tlie moment Giay, who remained standing 
close to the sjiot where Fitzpatrick hi; , finnid himself surrounded hy 
people, the expression of Ids couutemuiee and Ids manner suddenly 
changed; he became, as it ajipeared, torpid, and ftneonscious of what had 
happened ; his mighty rage had burst like thunder on his devoted vic¬ 
tim, a«id a dead and fearful calm had succeeded to the storm. 

“ I did the deed,” said Gray; “ do not lay hands upon me—T w'ill 
go where you please. I killed him; and if any of you here are fathers, 
which amongst you will hlamc me? He ruined my cliild--my only 
child; have I done wrong ? ” • 

The moment the gate-keeper saw the body, he recognized it, I'rom 
having seen Fitzpatrick constaiUly walking with ]Mary; this circum- 
siauee of course led to tlic knowledge of their residence, close at hand— 
a knowledge which the, keeper imparted to the by-siaiuhus. 

“ Yes, gemlenieii,” saiii Gray, “ ibis man is ligbt; my poor child is 
tlicrc, waiting for her father ; w’hat’s to he done, ? ’’ 

'riu'ie was an evident wildness, and absti action in Gray’s manner, 
wliich appalled and terrified the siurounding crowd. The, police, how¬ 
ever, were, culled in, and Cuay was delivered into their custody. This 
circumstance seemed to awaken all his dormant faculties ; the die id o( 
heing separated from Alary—the agonies of aiiticipaiiiig her feelings-— 
lier lone situation—the absence ol her molliei—the death of a hnshand 
of whom site yet knew' nothing unfavourable—all these thoughts tiuwed 
into his mind, and a Hood of tears brought relief to Ida snllurings. 

The scene was dreadful, hut its honors were in some degree mitigated 
hy a circumstance for which he could not have been ])iTpared. [lis 
wife- tlie ever fond and anxioiia Fanny—surpiised at the abrupt depar¬ 
ture of her husband, and hy no means satisfied with the mcasiige hronghl 
hack by the seivaat, or tlie account lie gave of his master’s crtnduct 
after a lengthened inlcrfiew with a .strange female, proceeded instantly 
to the inn. Her inquiries confirmed her suspicions ; the fenialc stranger 
was still there, and so ill from agitation, conscrpient u])ou her conveisa- 
tion witli Gray, as to have been compelled to send for medical advice, 
under wliieh she had been conveyed to lied. 

Mrs. Giay sought and obtained an interview' with her. In a few fal¬ 
tering words she explained the dreadful hisLilVy to her visiter, who in an 
instant foresaw the course her hnshand would adojit, and resolved at all 
hazards to follow him as speedily as possible to lliclimond, hojiirig, 
indeed, to overtake him before he reached that place. Hence came a 
slight alloy of wretchedness; she aiiived at Richmond five minutes 
after Mary’s return and her father’s fatal Avalk to the park. Tlie mo¬ 
ment she heard of his jiroceediug.s, she again anticijiated the worst, ami 
flew rather than ran to the scene ofatietion—all too late to save her de¬ 
voted husband, but ye:t in time to tinow licisclf into hi,s arms and hide 
her burning face in his bosom. 

“ My wife here !” cried Gray; “thank God for that, for my poor 
child’s sake ; do not look there,’’ continued he, “ he is dead !’’ 

“ Heaven foihid!” sobbed Fanny. 

“ It is over—all over,’’ replied Gray, “ and 1 must go with these gen¬ 
tlemen.” 
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Go !** Screamed hf« agonized wife. 

** Yes, go,” said Gray ; I am prepared ; I must answer this, first 
to the lavf, and then to God; but what was my provocation? you 
know it.” 

“ I do, I do,” said his wife. 

“ tYas I wrong ? was I cruel ? was I barbarous ?” 

A .gentleman who had watched the whole of this scene suggested, as 
the crowd was increasing, that it would be better if Mrs. Gray were to 
quit them, and return to the house, to her daughter, and remain until 
something could be decided as to the next step necessary to be taken 
with the j>risoner-~for such he was. 

Tlic agonies of parting seemed more than Fanny could endure ; but 
Gray, who had recovered his composure, begged her tn follow the advice 
of the gentleman. “It will be hotter,” said he; “Mary wants your 
comfort—your consolation. Wc shall meet soon ; hut there are forms 
to be gone through—tlie law rccpiires it; to-morrow all will he well, 
perhaps.” 

' To describe the scparalion of the fond and faithful couple would be 
impossilile. The gentleinan wdio had suggested her return accompanied 
Mrs. Gray to the house of mourning, to which the body of the wretched 
Fitzpatrick w'as suhserpicutly removeil; •while Gray was taken hcfoie a 
county magistrate in the neighliourliood, by whom, after a short exami- 
' nation, in whicli the evidence against him w'as too clear to admit of 
.question, he was committed to the gaol at Kingston, at which place the 
assizes were at that momp.nt going on. A coroner’s inquest was snhsc- 
qiicntly li^jld upon the body, and a verdict of wilful murder was 
returned. 

Who in the most vivid calculations of the uncertainty of human 
affairs could Ivavc fancied it possible that on the evening of a day which 
dawnqd upon a happy family like that of Gray, an accumulation of evil 
should have fallen ujion it like tliis ? by which murder, rlcatli, imprison¬ 
ment, guilt, sorrow', and disgrace, sujiplanted cnmfoit, atlcction, devotion 
arid duty. . In consequence of the sitting of the court at Kingston, the 
fate of the unhaiijiy Gray w'as hastened beyond his hopes—for hojies he 
had. Strong in the consciousness of his own sufferings and provoca¬ 
tions, and feeling an assurance of sympathy from every father’s heart, 
he considered the verdict of the coroner’s jury a mere form, and their 
decision, one w'hich wa^cgally, inevitable, from the absence of any 
extenuating evidence. The same feeling supported him when tlie 
grand jury found a true hill against him. They, too, judged upon 
eiparte statements, and if the fact were established, they had no other 
duty to pel form tlian find the oil]; nor could he he persuaded either to 
admit the criminality of his conduct, or to believe that his defence, de¬ 
livered jiatheticaily and earnestly, could fail of producing an acquittal, 
until he heard the fatal veidict of^ guilty, after a long and patient trial, 
and beheld the Judge, covered with the fatal cup, pronounce the sentence 
of thfi court, that he wps to die on the following Monday. 

There was not a dry eye in the court when the awful ^fiat was deli-i 

■jreVed except his own. lie stood erect—-Im flinched not—he faltered 

’ not; but when the Judge had concluded his solemn address, he hovved 

' his head respectfully, and said in a low', yet firm and manly voice, 

** God’s will be done!” 

, * 
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■"It was a dreadful sight to see, as he passed from the dock to the pri¬ 
son, which he never again was to quit except to die. Many of the 
friends w'ho knew his excellence and worth,—who had seen the happi¬ 
ness of his home,—who ha<l learned to love and esteem him and hk(' 
exemplary faintly—pressed around him. It was only those who 
seen the virtues of his child, and the devotion of her father, who could 
appreciate the strength of his feelings, or attempt to justify the dreadful, 
violence lie had committed. He appeared more overcome by this tribute 
of unsflught commiseration than by all his calamities. 

It may be supjiosed that his devoted wife was never absent from his 
side after his condcinnation—not so; her active, energetic mind was 
indefatigably working in every available clianiiel, in order to excite the 
pity and secure the mercy of the I*overcign—the attribute 

—--“ (hat becomes 

The throned monarch liotter lhan lu.s crown I” 

Difllciiltles of all soils intcrjiosed themselves ; the forms of olfce, the,, 
absence of the Sceictary tlirough w-hnsC department any pctilion or re¬ 
presentation must-go ; the inn))iicticability of any personal apiieal,—all 
these embarrassments she encounteied; and the efforts she bad so ear¬ 
nestly made ami continued until wdlliiu twelve hours of the fatal 
moment remained imsueccssl'ul and apparently unnoticed. 

After the fatigues of the day on the Saturday, poor Fanny visited her 
wretched Imsliaud and cheered him witli hopes that even yet all would 
be well. * His dear Maiv wa.s in the best liands; and us it was consi¬ 
dered impossible to jiermit lier to visit her father, she was kept in total 
ignorance of the result of his trial, or of the dreadful position in which 
he was placed, (bay felt consoled by the knowledge that his dear 
child was spared all this affliction —lie impiired with solicitude as to 
the funeral of his victim, and liis mind,, prcjiared by the almost Con¬ 
stant attendance and pious exertions of the cl-.-rgyman, to whom he had 
addressed a note to request^his visits, li id re.-umed its habitual tern- 
jierainent. On the siihjfet of a jiaidoii he never was sanguine; the 
time was too short for a tiill explanation of the eirciin'istanccs, or any¬ 
thing like, a ])alliatioii of his conduct, and when the Sunday uftornoou 
arrived, lie gave iiji all thoughts of this woild, and having made such 
uinuigeinenta as vveie essentially necessary under tlie eiienmslances with 
rogaid to his family affairs, suirendeied himself op to the certainty of 
death on the following morning, and felt as^red that he should not in 
his last moments disgrace the character he had always maintained for 
courage and resolution. 

But liow was his Fanny employed at this very moment ? What had 
alve clone ? What had been the results of her incessant toils? Fven at 
the eleventh linur came the blessing. Rcforcuee had been made to the 
Judge vvliohud tried the case—his answer vvas favourable—at least, suf¬ 
ficiently so to justify tlic extension of nieicy. At ten o’clock on Sunday 
night the precious documeut reached 'the liands of the triumjihant pre¬ 
server of her husband. Again should she place him in Jiis home, to 
pray for forgiveness from Heaven for the commission of a deed fo whk'li 
he Kad been hurried almost unconsciously. There would be time fqr 
repentance, and she. would assuage his sorrows, coiifnin Ins faith, aridl 
support his hope, and hTctid her prayers with his and Mary’s, whPse 
iVoU.—VOI.. XLV. NO. CL.XXl.X. Z 
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gentle heart, once healed, would learn to pity and forgive the deed her 
father had done in love for her and revenge of her ill-treatment. 

With eager haste did the delighted Fanny urge the driver of the 
chaise that conveyed her to Kingston to make more speed— the horses 
almost flew, yet seemed to her to lag and eiarU. Tire prihon-gate at last 
was reached; her first act was to deliver a letter directed to the keeper, 
and one addressed to the high-sherilT or his deprity. She knew 
their contents, for in her bosom she bore the oflicial annonneernent of 
the pardon. To-morrow the doors would fly open to set her husband 
free, and she should all her life he blest by knowing that she had been 
his deliverer. 

She stole with the greatest caution to the tt.!l where the unconscious 
criminal lay sleeping. Slu; entered,'•Imt he heard her not; she made a 
signal ti) the gaoler, who had himself accompanied her, !■) put down the 
light, and leave her to break the glad tidings to her linsband. Armed 
as he was with the legal authoiity for leleasing him from all restraint, 
he did as lie was desired, not witliout expressing by signs to tlie lady 
his own deliglit at the lesult of her iiegociations. 

Gray sl(‘])t so soundly that Fanny hesitated to ^Yake lain. She sat, 
in a tremor of delight, anxions for the instant wlicn lie shonhl raise 
himself on his pillow, and when she might cautiously communicate her 
tidings. Nearly an hour elii])sed, wheu, almost w'onderiug at the sound¬ 
ness of his repose at such a moment, she took the eamllc, and |)to- 
ceeded to the bed-side. She held up the light, to gaze upon Ins slum¬ 
bering features, wiieii, utteiiug a scream so loud and shrill that It laiig 
through the vaulted passages of liie jirisou in countless echoes,—she fell 
senseless;'on tlie stone floor of (he dungeon. 

The noise brought the gaoler and an assistant to the place, where 
they behold the happy wife of tlie paidoncd juisoncr stretched at his 
feet. They knew ti t what to think. 'I'he gaoler apjiro.'iehcd the bed, 
and turning down the sheet, astonished that the seicams of liis wife 
should not have awaked its tenant, they beheld the unfoitunate man 
dead, and wcltcfing in his blood. 

On the quilt lay a striji oi pa]HT, with these words written on it:— 

1 could die witli hapjnness in the field—1 can die by my own hand— 
but I cannot die by the hands of an executioner. God bless my wife, 
and my child—all those who liave been so kind to me in my misfor¬ 
tunes—accept my thank|^and gratitude.” 

A word more would be superfluous. 'J'he widowed mother and daughtci 
still survive, but iu the deepest seedusion. The career of Gray most 
strongly illustrates the danger of yielding to violent passi(Jii, and the rush 
termination of his e.vistence, at Oie moment he was saved from AihaUlie 
had not the power to ciidiiie, teaches us never, even in the deepest dis¬ 
tress, to encourage despair, i einembering the proverb which says 
“ Wini.K THKUH IS Lirn thkuk js llovi;.” 
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A cJiiel’s jtniang yv takin’ notes."— 


Wt‘(hosdaij, Juno X'lth .—Aruubcd by a viob'iit knocking at my vloor, 
“ What IS the inaller?” said I, startled b\ the noise. 

Get ii|). Sir, for ITcaven’s saly?, get up,” cried the cliambcnnaid : 
“ tlie house is o’ the !” 

“ The house on fire ! What’s o’clock?” inquired I. 

“ Almost SIX, Sir. Get up, get up, get up!” 

“ Oi>Iy SIX o'clock? and the liouse on fiu;To this there vas uo 
reply; for the cliamhernuud having fulfilled herdufy by eonnuunicating 
the intelligence tome, v..is proceeding in her laudahle occupation ol 
ahirniing such of tlie lodgcis as were still (to speak poeticallj) “ in the 
aims of iVIorjiheus.” 

Albeit unused to pay my respects to the. Sun at his Iri'vr, the pre¬ 
sent ])rovoeation was iircsistilile. Rising early for the idle jnnpose of 
“ brushing with early feet the morning dew,'’ and listening to the nuuin 
song of the hiik, is one thing ; jicrforming the same disagiecable exploit 
to avoid being binned in one’.s bed, is another: so 1 aio.se and dressed. 
Expected, as the smallest eompensatioii for tliis untimely distuibanee, 
that I should he enabled to einieh tins my journal with an ac’enuiil of 
the dangcife I had to eiiei'imlei in making mv way through cluiuls of 
cnilnig smoke, and volumes of the “ devouring clcm.mt”-of nishing 
along coindovs and down stair-cases envelopid iu tlame—luqdy of 
snatching a fi male vonng and beautiful from the “ awful jaws of de- 
.struction.” Alas ! no su(;li good fortune was mine. On opening my 
door I was regaled, to he sine, with a very disagiceablc odour of soot; 
hilt, disajijiointmcnl ineffable! I walked down stairs uninterrupted by 
either of the antagonists for whose op[)Ositi(m I had piejiaied mv.self. 
No wlici'c was a blaze, or even a single spark of fire, to be seen ; and, 
to render my mortification complete, m le.jily to my anxious inf|niries 
concerning the w licicaboiit and the extent of the con./i'n^riil/oii^ I wuis 
informed bv Score.well that it was only the kitcln n-r/woi/e;/ which bad 
been o’fire, but that be, assisted by the waiter, bad succeeded in cxnn- 
guisbing it with n laiekct of water m two! “ And was it for this?” 
thought I, with a sigh. In about lialf-au-hour after the cvcnt--tiinc 
enough to have allowed of the “ Green Dragon ” being burnt to the 
ground—three ragged little hoys, headed by the parish beadle, (.aine 
dragging along a fire-engine somewhat liiggcr than a wheel-bairnw. 
Jlavmg waited for some lime, with cyes'anxioii&ly fixed on the building, 
and nothing oecurting to lecpiirc llieir services, “ Come, bovs,” •'iiid the 
liveried guaidiaii of tlie public safety, witlf a shake of the bead, aiul in a 
melancholy tone : “ Come boys, lake the engine back again : thrre's m 
hopc.'^ This iciiiinded me of the complaint of a certaiu person, well 

* ContimiPil from Vol. XLV., lt>l. 
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known as a sn1)scri!>cr to most of the puhLc cliaiities, and follow'er of 
the puhlic sights and amusenicins of J^ondon, Unit although he had 
been a Lifc-Clovcnior of the llunnine Society for neatly four months he 
had not yet seen any one drowned ! 

There is, geneially speaking, a beautiful projtortion in things. The 
destruction of the IIouixs of Pailiiunent hy five was, for sonic time, the 
prevailing toitic of conversation in London : in like manner, the fire in 
ScorewcH’s kitehcii'Chmincy obliterated the remembrance of the losing 
and the finding of Miss Cripp’s bag, and became tlie talk of all Little- 
Pcdlington during the whole of this day. Compared with tlie relative 
extent, population, and importance of the two towns, the interest of the 
tivo events is about cijual. The political c.'oiiomist, perha])s, and the 
statistician (if that be tlie term) may think lightly of this notion; yet 
I apprehend there is something in it wliich might be wortli the consi¬ 
deration of the moriuist or the observer of manners, nevertheless. 

Well; having liecn at ibe troulde of rising at six o'clock 1 will not 
go to hed again, although it he now no moic than seven. I have oc- 
casionally heard the pleasures aiul udvanlagcs of early rising extolled— 
especially by llobblcday. I must be nnlncky indeed if, fioin this ex- 
pciimcnt, I do not duivc xomr benefit; though, as it is my first, my 
expectations are wisely moderate. 

Walked into the town. Had tiic satisfactiviu of seeing the shutters 
taken down fiorn .several shop-window.s: a very pretty sight; though, 
as none of the vaiioius commoditic.s intended for sale aic exliihiti'd till 
later in the day, that is all theic was to see. Jkissing a door, was almost 
cliukcd jjy a cloud of dust and diit suddenly broomed out I'y a young 
gentleman vvho was sweeping the shop. A little faither on ciiconnlcred 
anoUier young gentleman, who, with a huge wateiing-pot, was deserd)- 
ing large fjguie.'. t)f eight on the jiavemcnt, whistling all the wlnle. 
Endeavoured to s'.ip out of reach of Ills fountain, first on one side, then 
on the other. Received at each a plentiful supply of water about the 
logs. Unncipiaiuted, as jet, with caily-moiiiing etifpiette; so, as the 
young gentleman did not beg mg pardon, but, vvuh an uneoncerned air, 
continued to whistle and to water, I tboiiglil, it might be piopcr to beg 
/u's. Did so. “ No oti'ence,” said the young gentleman. Turning 
the corner of a street, came in contact with a clumnev-swccper : my 
ajipcaraneo not improved hy the collision. “ All right again !” ex¬ 
claimed a facetious baker, who lan against me Vvithin the same minute. 
An admirable illustration of the principle of comjicnsation, certainly. 
A InitchoT’s boy, turning suddenly round to nod to an acquaintance, 
struck me a smart blo\Y on the licad with the corner of his tray, out of 
which a leg of mutton was jerked by the eoucussion ; received, at tlie 
same time, a wcll-meiited relmke, tliough in not very choice terms, for 
my aw kwardness. No.irly throw ii down hy a milkman’s swinging one 
of his sbarp-rimmed pails against my legs: the consequence was a 
bruised shin, the injury of my trowscis, and a copious cfi’usion of milk. 
Preparing to c.v])iOSS my displeasure at the man’s carelessness; hut it 
being the unanimous opiniini of three market-women, a bricklayer’s 
labourer, two dustmen, an itinerant tinker, the chimney-sweeper afore¬ 
said, (who strengthened the evidence against me V-y ciying out, “ "Vy, 
he run against mr ju.-t now,” and ])oin'ing to my dress in support of 
liis testimony,) together wiih an old lady with a basket of matches, a 
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young one selling water-cresses, n hriek-dust man, and a knife-grinder, 
byniioni 1 was immediately surnmnded—it being llieunauimons opinion, 
I say, of this rcsjieetable assemblage tlial 1 ought to make the man 
some compensation for tlic lo.-s of In milk, I gave Inm half-a-crown, 
rubbed my shins, and walked mi. 

Proceeded to a less frequented pari of the town— the. Crescent. 
C(»nnted seven houseniaid^ beating (he dust out of door-mats, and five 
otJicrs frnndling nioji.s. Jjidn’t snll'er much ineonvenienco from either 
of those ojicrations, as I contrived to keep as far as possible out of 
the spheic of their inthiencc hy walking in tlie rnnddv carriage-road. 
Saw several pictly lieads jiecping thnuigh the iion railings of th<! areas, 
in close conversation nitli iiivendf> huleliei.s, liakeis, gn'ccrs, and other 
r/ianj’‘s d’aj/tiiii' of various liadesnien - oecupird, no doubt, in delivcr- 
iinr their misliesses’ oidcis for the. day. Witnessed an interesting 
incident—an act of cbaiitv!--a footnuiii giving broken victuals to 
a hcggar-giil. (aineeal''il nijsclf behiml a ])iojectiug door-way and 
pansi'd to moralize tlie s' - ii.'. 

The l)cggar-gill nas pretty; and thou'di all 1 altered were lie.r gar- 
nients, lier iiersou n as plump and sleek; whilst her check glowed— 
not with the aitiiielal hue borrowed 1)\ the wealthier and happier of her 
sev, from tlie emporium of Hendiy or Dcleroiv, but—-wifji the tinge 
whicli tie'* finger of 1T_\gm’a beiself liad imprinli'd (bcie. In one band 
she carried an (iiiptv baske], eoveied w itli a clolli—the other bore one 
single bunch of niatclies. Small was (ho faii-likc bundle of tlic slender 
and ridplinv-poiiued slireds, as migbt well befit a maiden’s luiml to 
bear; but the osier-woveii ])aiiiuer was cajiaeious. “A fooUiian has a 
heart,” thought 1 ! “ Yes, je lords ! - wlm lor vour tyiannons oppression 
and manifold crimes aie, eie long, to he, uii-loided■-gainsay it ns 
}on will—still trample on him—=slill at voiii good will and [ilcasure 
oViwhelm rvitli chains and ca.st in dungeons due—still, fus is your 
wont—still murder, slay, destroy >'nir luimbliT fellow a\oim-- l call 
Natuie to witness a footuian has a heart !”- She appioachcd and held 
tow aids him her now imeovered basket, whilst lie—his ready hand 
ohejing the impulse of his Iieiuwolenl heait -llircw into it the rem¬ 
nants, swept in diidain, ptiliaps, (lom the gro.aiiing talile hy his 
pampered and o’ei-fed loul—those all despised reniiiants to her, jioor 
witiit-stricken maid! an cpicniian haiuinct. She coveied her basket-— 
ill. an eestacy of gialilude she approaelied him—he. (lii.-; com])assioriale 
heart swelling with lapliire as lie coutemplatefl the object whose life, 
perhaps, his chin it) had saved) •]»res&ed his lips to hers—a hell was 
heard as from within tlic house—he, tlie (qqiresscd slave tp its tyrant 
summons, rushed headlong to obey it—she, tlie fair and virtnbns 
daughter of want and woe, startled at the sonml, (led like the timid deer 
aionsed by the insatiate hniitci’s horn—and vanislied from my sight. 

With tinth may Julib exclaim,. th!*t for Pcdlinglonia 
“ Plenty aU her On’imcopiii yields !" 

when,,the very “ broken victuals” (as j^uch donations arc tcrmefl) be¬ 
stowed in the ])Ee&ent instance, consisted of a nimp-feteak undressed, a 
cold roasted fowl minus a wing, a quantity of uncooked vegetables, an 
uncut quatteru loaf, and two silver .table-spoons ! Tlicsc last articles 
iu'thc list prove, not only that a footman lias a heart, but that his keart 
may be.susceptible‘of the moet lefincil delicacy of attcntiou towards* 
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the fttir sex. “ In Little-Pecllington alone,” thought I, “ could be 
witnessed a scene so interesting and so edifying: never, surely, hath 
Charity in form so elegant becji known to walk up the steps of u London 
area.” 

Walked on towards Maikct Square. On my way thither mot a gen¬ 
tleman who, from his dress, was e.vidcntly returning Iiome from a very 
lute ])arty, for it was not much past .seven o’clock. In walking he 
turned out his toes in a most evemplary style; and trod as lightly as if 
the streets of Tjittle-Pedhngton had been paved witli Imrnirig coals. As 
he pas.sed, he honoured me willi a vei v low bow. IIis bow was remark- 
nblc, ilelifted his hat, atarrn’.s length, from his head, and, in stooping, 
almost swept the ground with it. Oti tm.iiog to look alter him, found 
that tins act of poliLenehS was not intended as a Jugular coin])lirnent to 
me, for that he did the same thing io every ]K;rson lu met: so that his 
hat w'as never out of his hand, and no sooner on his head than it was 
olf again. Any eommon observer would have woiideied that he did not 
wear out his liat: mv wonder was lie did not wear out his head. Ihe 
constant fiietiun /un/worn out his hair, for his head was bald. His 
])eison small, Init linelv [nopoitioned ; and his dr<'ss ealeulatcd to 
evhibit it to the lUinost advaiilagi'. Black coat, litti'd to his foim «ith 
an aeeuiiiev which might liave ('\ciled tlie euw of one ut those wooden 
blocks we see at the doors of the London empoiiums lor cheap fashion : 
wai-'teoal while, fiom whicli rushed a eataiiq'tol shnt-lnll, ornamenled, 
as Mr. Piirlgofield, the anetionecv ol (altle-l’edlii'gton, would describe it 
—with an nnparalleledlv largo [mock] diamond [which il it were real 
would he] woitli, at least, tlnee Ihniisiuid pounds; black smalls : opeii- 
Avoiked black silk stockings, whicIi set otV a leg of ex([nisitc form— 
though a fastidious eve, pcihups, might dc'cm it siqieiainindant in calf; 
and daueing prnqis di'coiated with huge jo>eltes ol black iibainl. 
lietwceii the foie I'mgi'v and thunihof the left, hand he held a small black 
cane, w'ltli a large black silk tassel depending fiom it; and, as if to 
show that he used it as an ornament ineicly. And not for siijqiort, he 
eariied it with his l‘ore-aim extended forward, and Ids elbow resUng on 
his hip. Wondered who he could he — s'ltislietl he was not one ot the 
nolnidit's of the [dace. 

In Maikel .Square saw Tlohlileday. Intended to impure of him who 
Avas the remarkable gentleman I had just passed ; hut, as ho was busily 
occiqiied—(Uir he was running about fioiii stall to stall, and, with an 
eiirne'-.i coantcnuncc, examining the various articles exposed for sale, 
whisjiering questions to tlio mai l.et-[»eo[)le, ami nnsterionsly placing his 
car to their bps to receive their re[»lies) -I felt it would he dl-timed and 
inqnoper to divert his attention from Avhat was clearly an affair of some 
iinpoitanec to him. Could aecomit for the extraordinary trouble he 
W'as giving himself upon one of only two suppositions: cither that.Hol)- 
bleday was Official Inspector of th« market; or that he had undertaken, 
as stewajd for some great eulcrtainnicnt to hg given, to purchase the 
choicest commodities at the most reasonable prices. Did not long 
remain in doubt, for I A\as speedily joined by my obliging acquaintance. 

“ JIa! so you’re here, eh?” sniil Hohbleday. “Well; everything 
must have a beginning—sure you’ll like early rising when you get used 
to it. Yet it is a pity you arc so late.” 

“ Late!” exclaimed 1; “ wby it is but half-past seven!” ^ 
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“ Bless your soul, my dear fellow ; I’ve been here tliese two hours— 
since half-j'.ist five—saw the Hist basket of cabbages opened.” 

“ He is Inspector, then,” thouglit I. 

“ Prodigious advantage in coming here early—save fifty per cent, in 
one’s jmrehases.” 

Withdrew my too hasty conclusion, aid resolved that the other sup¬ 
position must be the true one. 

“ Nftw see here,” lie continued; at the same time drawing a lettuce 
from his pocket: “ now guess what I paid for this 

“ I am not expert at guessing,” replied I ; “ besides, as T am not a 
housekeeper, I am mrseiably ignorant of the usual cost or 'able of such 
connuodities,” t 

“ But guess •—ifo guess.” 

I would not for woi Ids have it imagined that Ilohbleday is a bore ; 
vet, as a bore iroo/d do, he ele\eu tunes leilerated his dcbire that 1 
would ‘‘guess.” Al leimlli he eoiilmued ; delueiiug the Ooiielusioii 
of his speech with an ’[n[)ha‘^ts woilhy the imporUinee of the occa¬ 
sion : — 

“ Well; since ym can’t guess. I’ll tell you. .Sir—[ paid for this 
fine leLluee, such as ym see, it, oo/y - <uii'—piuiinj T’’ 

“And is it possible, M r. 1 loblileday,” (exclaimed 1, uitb astonish¬ 
ment,) “ that von liave bc'cn at the tioubie of coniiiig beie at live in the 
niormng to pnreliaf-e a jicunv leltueei’” 

“ Trouhle, my de.ir Sir! lilc.-s ym, it is no trouble to me: one 
must do something, ym hiiow. B -sides, a-. I said hel’ore, 1 save fifty 
prr rent, hv it ; I must base p.i'd ihiee hair-])eiu’,e (or it at t) simp.” 

“ Hut sure]V that i^imt\onr mil;, puieliasc.” 

“ My onh juirehu'-e ? \Vh\, Sir, tins letlma'wdl serve me two days. 

Now ril till \(,o how I emitiive wiili it. The hist dav 1 take my 
lettuce and— - - 

TIeie the obliging cieature favmtied me with a long detail (which 
oeeiipled twent\ inumteS) of his method m' eoa.xiiig one penny lettuce 
into the iierlormaiiee of two dins’ duty. But as 1 have mislaid my 
notes lelative to this point, I Avill not \ealute to tuist m) memory upon 
so impoilant a nialter. 

“ I’ray ]>aidoii my eunosilv,” said I : “ von come here at live In the 
morii’iig; I hud ym busied in iiispeetiiig all the stalls, and asking 
questions of all ibe market-jicoplc; yet the iqisliot of all this is the pur¬ 
chase of-- 

“ What of that, my dear Sir ?” said [lohhleduy (accompanying his 
woids Avith a poke in my ribs ;) “ it isn’t for what I hmj ; but one gets 
at the price of things—one stores one’s mind with knowledge; infor¬ 
mation. I’m 110 boasti'i ; hut”- (here he drew me down by the collar 
of my coat till he had brought iny ear close to his mouth, when lie added 
ill an emphatic whisper)—“hut thojigh I don’t buy anything, there’s no 
man in all Little-Pcdlington knows tlie price of things as well as little 
Jack ilohbleday ; and that’s something to be, able to say, eh 

At this moment the gentleman whom I had lately passed ciossed the 
market, bowing and bowing and boAviiig, as before. Juejuired of my 
companion who he was. » 

“ Who!—he!—that!”— exclaimed Ilobbleday, in evident amaze- 
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ine^^t at iny ignorance, “ Wlio slwvld he be ? Tkat^ my dear Sir, is 
our Iloppy !” 

With becoming reverence I looked after this celebrated personage 
till he had bowed himself out of bight. 

“ Judging by his dress,” said I, “ he must have been up all night at 
some party or assembly.” 

Hobbleday looked at me with an expression of countenance and a 
shake of the'head which convinced me that 1 had not, by my remark, 
raised myself in his Cbtiination—at least for my notions of the proprieties 
of society. 

“ Assembly !—Party ! What can that have to do with his dress? 
Never saw him dressed otherwise in toy liic: sunshine or rain—morn¬ 
ing, noon, or night. Really, my dear Sir, you seem to forget what he 
is. Dancing-master'! and Master of tlie Ceremonies, tyo, of sucii a 
place as Little-Pedhngton! how should he dress ? Must excuse me 
for saying a cutting thing ; but clear to see you have no Master of the 
Ceiemonies of London.” 

xMiashed by the rebuke, and unable to lioast of such a functionary 
for poor Jiondou, I abruptly changed the subject of conversation. 
Thanked him for the letters of introduction Avhich he had sent me to. 
Ruminius and to Jubb. Told him that, after bieakfast, I should avail 
myself of them. 

‘I —ah!” said Hobbleday, with something like a show' of confusion, 
wliich I attributed to regret at liaving just now so deeply wounded my 
feelings; “Ah!—surely! Have said all you can desire.—Ahem!— 
JJut you a^y after hruahfasl. Thought you were going to Hoppy’s 
Public Breakfast, at Yawkins’s skittle-ground, at^ne o’clock.” 

“ So I intend,” replied I; “but I shall take breakfast at my inn.” 

“ I see you mean only to niake a dinner of it, eh ?” 

“ Nor dinner n. iiher,” said 1. 

*' How odd ! Don’t you see what the bill says?” said Hobbledav, 
directing my atlcntion to a postjng-bill wliieh" announced the Grand 
Public Breakfast. 

“ Yes, Mr. Hobbleday’,.! sec: ‘Admission two sliillings, refresh¬ 
ments included ’-” 

He interrupted my reading'with—“Refreshments?—Tea and hot 
rolls, my dear fellow—ham and eggs—you must pay two shillings 
whether you eat or not; so I always make it a rule to-” 

I rontiiiucd to icad: “ Reinshments included, ad lihilum.** 

“Pooh! nonsense!” exclaimed he; “ limit’em, indeed ! The bill 
says so, to he sure; limit who they please, they don't limit little Jack 
Hobbleday, that I can toll yon. No, no, my dear fellow; pav my two 
slulliiigs no trifle you know---so ! make it serve me for breakfast and 
diiiuer both. AikI, I say”—r-(here he brought my ear in Contact w'ith. 
his mouth, as before, at the sama time honouring me with another 
poke in the ribs)—“ And, 1 say; half the people who go there do the 
same thing, that I can tell you, /pe.” 

After a moment’s pause, “ Now’,” continued he, “ I’ll carry home my 
lettuce ; and thcu.I’llgo to our Lbiiversal-Knowledge Society, and read 
* Gut^irie’s Geography ’ for 911 hour or, two; and then I’ll take a nap 
for an Jiour or two;, and that will just, fill up the time till th'c Break¬ 
fast.” , . 
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** A nap BO earfy in the clay !** exclaimed I, somewhat astonished. 

“ Of cour<o,” irpUcd he ; “ Nature is Nature (a philosophical 
reflection which 1 was not at the moment prepared to dispute j) and he 
continued : “ Ah! my dear fellow, I perceive you know nothing of the 
pleasures—of the of early rising. Ah! for shame! You, 

who lie in hed till nine or ten, arc as frcoh as a laik all day long, eh?_ 

in the evening, ready for an\thing—read, talk, sing, dance—no wish for 
hed ; ho enjoyment of youi natural rest, as I liave. But I—when eight 
o’clock comes can’t keep my eyes open; and am half asleep all the 
rest of the day into the baigain.” 

* * ^ ^ ^ * 

Elf ron o'cloch .—Two hours tfl spare between this and the time fixed 
for the Maxtor of the Ceremonies’ Bieukfasi. Knmmins’s jmblic day 
for exhibiting Ins museum is Friday ; but as bis “ dear friend,” and 
my most obliging acquaintance (who has, as lie assured me, “ the privi¬ 
lege of introducing a friend there on any clay of the week”) has fur¬ 
nished me with a llattcr ng letter of introduction to the groat antiquary, 
I will at once avail myself of the advantage of it. Under such auspiceg 
as Ilobblcday’s I feel confident of an agreeable reception. But, for my 
own satisfaction, let me once more refer to- the exact words of Hobble- 
day’s kind note to- me : — 

“ Dear Sii,— Sorry, cannot have pleasure of accompanying you to my 
dear friend Rummins, neither to my worthy friend Julib. Send letters 
of introduction—spoke, in wannest terms —all yon can desire. * * * 

Believe me, my clear Sir, your most truly aHeclioiiate friend, 

“ John IIouBlkday.” 

“ Alost truly afiectionale, fiicncl!” Kind, obliging, warm-hearted 
, Hobblcday ! Yet this is the man stigmatized by Scorewcll as a bum- 
bug! O, Fricnclsbip ! spontaneous as it is disinterested and jnivc ! O, 
shades of Castor and of Pollux! O Pylades! and Orestes, O ! You, 

ye sublime c.xcmplars of the noble passion ! If ever-About to proceccl 

to Runimins’s I have not time to work out my apostrojihe in a way 
woiLliy of the subject. But what I mean to say is this: let those who 
comjilain that Friendship is not to be found on the sift face of our wicked 
world—a complaint which I do most devoutly believe to be rarely well 
grounded excejU in the case of such us do not deserve to find it—let 
tluun, I say, try Uiltlc-Pcdlirigton. 

To tlie residence of Simcox Rummins, Esq., F.S.A. The door opened 
by a little, slim woman, aged and tottering—the finest sjiecirnen of the 
living anticpmics of the place 1 had yet seen—an approjaiatc apperulage 
to the domestic establishment of the F S.Ai Her age (as,I was after¬ 
wards told) ninety-four. Asked me if I wanted'lo see “ little Master.” 

“ Little Master,! No,” replied I; “ my visit, my good lady, is to 
Mr. Rummins, the cider, who is, as I am informed, a gentleman of 
neap sixty.” . • • 

“ That’s him, Sir,’’ rejoined the old woman, as she ushered me into 
a small parlour; “ but that’s tlie nan\f: he has always gone by with me, 
and it’s natural enough, for I was his nurse and weaned the deaf babby 
yvhen he was only three weeks old—as fine a babby as ever teefr—ftnff 
he has never been out of my sight never since.” (^VIthout halting in her 
speech she pointed to a drawing suspended over a biiflct.) “ There he' 
is, bless him I done when he was only three years old over the cupboard 
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with a Jog behind liim in sky-blue jacket and trowsers with sugar-loaf 
buttons running arter a butterfly in a brown beaver hat just afore he 
was taken with the small-pox with a Brussclls lace collar to his shirt 
and an orange in his hand which he bore like an angel though the poor 
dear babby’s suftcrings-” 

“ Thankee, thankee, thankee,” cried I, forcing a passage through her 
speech; “ but if you will have the kindness to inform Mr.—” 

It was in vain : for (unlike the gcneiality of ladies of her vocation, 
who are usually not ovcr-coniniunicativc of their information concerning 
the enilv diseases, suflerinas, and escapes of their interesting charges) 
she bestowctl on me a particular aceomil of the poor dear babby’s” 
(the present illustrious F.S.A.'s) jmigresa through the small-pox, chicken- 
pox, measles, booping-eough, rash, rush, thrush, inumps, dumps, croup, 
roup, and forty other sublime inventions, which I hao, or had not, be¬ 
fore heaid oJ‘, for dimini>diing the numbers of llie infantine population; 
nor did she cease till she hiul safely conveyed him through the scarlet 
fever which “ took him ”—happily, not olJ-—in Ids fifteenth year. She 
then withdrew to inform Mr. Rummins of my visit. 

Cannot say that I felt at all obliged to the old lady for the informa¬ 
tion, since it must, to a ccilain exlont, dindidsh my iiiteresf in little 
mastei’s “ Life and Times,” whieh is ])rc]iarlng for the piei-s by Jubb, 
who will, doubtless, ticat of those luiitteis with becoming minuteness. 

Being left alone, read the vaiions printed “ sclicmes,” “ piojects,” 
and “ pros]»ectUHe.-,” which weie scattered about llu’.tables. The great 
Anliquajy's learning almost cqiirillcd li\ bis ])hilantbropy and patriotism. 
All conceived with a view to the benefit of the cm)»ire at laige; but, as 
might be e.vpeclcd, to that ol Little-I’edhiigton more jiarticularly; and 
—as it someliuw slrnek me— /no?/ particulaily to the advantage of Sim- 
eox Rummins, Ls-| , F S.A., himself. Amongst many others were the 
two or tliroe follo'wug :— 

“ Prospectus of (t Nation An IhinroN of liu.unuus's Antupdlies of 

LiUlc-PcdlnKjLon. 

“ When wc reflect on tlic march of intelleet: when we refloet on the 
spicad of intelligence : when we reflect on the improvements in the arts 
of printing and engraving: when wc reflect on stcam-hoats and rail¬ 
roads: when wc reflect on the facility with which all nations of the 
civilized world arc Inonght into intercourse with each other by these 
means: when we reflect on their mnliial anxiety, in consequence of such 
facility, to become acquainted with each other’s Topographij and Anti- 
guiftrs': above all, W'hen we reflect on the growing importance of Little- 
Pedlingtou; it cannot hut h, a malte.r of wonder and of regret that, 
although Troy has been illustrated by its Gell, and Athens by its 
Stuart, our town should not as yet have put forth a work worthy of its « 
station in the map of Europe, and -capable of satisfying the growing 
desires of society in its present inure enlightened state. It is true that 
Mr. Rumrains’s ‘ Antiquities’ in p small duodecimo volume (to be had 
of the author, price onc-nnd-six pence) may be ‘ an admirable vade- 
mecum and pocket companion for the traveiler, and which no traveller 
should be without’ (See ‘ Liltlc-Pedlingtou Weekly Observer,’ 25th 
April) yet, as that intelligent journal adds, ‘ a splendid edition, worthy of 
our town, and ht for the shelvea of the library, is still a desideratum; 
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and it is disgraceful to our country that no such monument exists, 
&c. &c.* 

“ Mr. Rummins, feeling deeply for the honovir of his natal town and 
of the kingdom at large, is resolved that this reproach shall no longer 
have cause for existence; and, regur !'ess of time, labour, and expense, 
has determined to publish an enlarged and improved cilition of his work. 
Terms, This Na tional EnrnoN in one volume, ])ost octavo, em- 
hellUhed with four o/egart lithographic engravings, to be published by 
SUBSCRIPTION, ])ricc four shillings; one half to be paid at the time of 
subscribing, and the Other half to be paid on delivery of the copies. 
Only five hundred copies will he printed; and, to prevent delay, the 
work will go to press as soon a# four hundred and fifty copies are sub¬ 
scribed for. To prevent trouble, subscriptions will he rcv^oived l)y the 
author only.” 

Patriotic Kuimniiis ! 

“ Phut for aiding the Funds of the Little-Pedlington Alms-houses, 

“ Mr. Uuinmius, h:i\';ig Icanil with the deepest and most heart-felt 
regret, tiiat the eliKpienl Sermon delivcied on Sunday lasi liy our highly- 
gifted cni;ate, the Rev. Jouathun Jubb, lu favour of the above-named 
ebarity (although it melted the hearts, and drew tears from the eyes, of 
a nnnicrous congregation) did not (from a variety of adveise canscs) 
produce (in a peeuinaiy point of view) the effect anticipated (only four¬ 
teen siiillings and two-penee having been collected at tlie chuieh-door;) 
sulmiits to tlic Noliility, (ieiitry, Visitois, and tovvns-people of Little- 
IVdlington, w ho aic ever I’oicmost in the lieart-snothiiig work of Charity, 
the following plan for snpjilying the delieieney. 

“ Mr. R. proposes (o publish, in aid of the funds of the said instilu- 
iion, an elegant engraving of Ins lalcly-acrpnred tieasiire, the Ilelmet of 
the time of King .John / Tlie diavving will be made on stone by Mr. R. 
himself; and, after five hundred copies are sold, at one, shilling each, to 
defray the necessary expenses, Mr. R. will phksknt all that may after¬ 
wards renuiin, together with the copgriglU in the stone itself, to the 
trustees for the management oftlial jnaiseworthy institution ; the whole 
of the vro/ils thereof lo he cpplied in aid of its funds 

Philanthrojiic Riimmins I 

“ Beauliffing our ancient and venerable Church. 

“ The churchwardens and overseers of the parish of Idttle-Pcdlington 
having, in the most ])rompt and liberal manner, complied with the wish 
of several of the parishioners, ‘ that tlic roof of our ancient and venerable 
churcli he whitewashedMr. Rummins suggests that a general meeting 
of the inhabitants of the place be held at the Green Dragon, on Wed¬ 
nesday next, at one o’clock, for the jiurposc of passing a vote of thanks 
, to those gentlemen. Mr. R., regardless of all personal inconvenience to 
himself, will take the chair; and Impes and trusts that the meeting will 
be as numerous as the occasion requires. Mr. R. having had the said 
vote of thanks (which he has gral^itouslg drawn u])) printed on an 
elegantly-embossed-card, each person, on entering the room, will have an 
opportunity of hecomiug possessed of this memorial of the occasion, 
pi'ice only sixpence. 

Disinterested Rummins ! Find me such an F. S. A. elsewhere than 
in Little-Pedlington! • 
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“ Little Master” entered the room. Six-feet-two, and stout in j)ro- 
portion. Port and demeanour dip^nified—I had almost said pompous*— 
but wliat else ought I to have expected in so great a man ? Speech, 
slow and solemn :—pro-iiuii-ci-a-ti-on precise, accurate even to inaccu¬ 
racy, and so distinct as to be almost unintelligible—at least to one 
igiccustoraod, as I had hitherto been, to the conversation of ordinary 
people, who utter their u'ords in an every-day soit of manner. The 
great antiquary delivered each s\liable separately—ujion its own respon¬ 
sibility, as it were—disconnected from its companions in the same word : 
in short, as a child does when it first get into “ words of three sylhiblcb'’ 
in its spcllyig-book. lie \vorc a green sluid'* over his eyes. 

Slowly laising his head, so as to enallie himseh’to sec iiiC beneath his 
green shade, he pointed, amongst the ])apeis on the lable, to the jiro- 
spectiis for his national edition; sa^inu■, in a soit of tiikmg-it-for- 
gtanted tone, “ For this.” At the same time he put a pen into my 
hand. Unable to comjiiehcnd what he meant, I at once (lch\Pied to 
him Ilobblcday’a kind letter of iiituicluetion, and said, “ No, Sir ; for 
this:” aceonqianting my woids witli a how, and tlie invohuUaiy 

a-heni ” which nsually osenpes one on feeling }K ifeftly satislicd that 
that —(such or sneh a thincr) — settles the Inisiness. Knmmins tiist 
raised the letter to the tip of Ins no'-e; then, slowl) loweiing it, held it 
out at arm’s length; turned it np- down—examhud il Icngth-waxs, 
hrendth-wa)s—looked at the snpersciijition- tlie seal. At length lie 
made the solemn inquiry— 

“ Fron\ whom —(pronouncing itvooin )—“and what may he its 
ob-jcct or phr-pnu / ?" 

“ Il is, Sir,” ie])licd I, “ a letter of introduction to yon, with whieli 
your friend hir. llobbhday lias faxonied mo. I, like the lest of the 
•world, am desiroii of viewing jour imisium; lint as my btay in this 
place till Fiidav, your pnldic day, is uneeit.iin; and Mr. Hobbleilay 
being allowed by yon to introduce, a triend on oiny daj-” 

Here I was iiiteinipted by a long-diaw ii “ f}i‘!! growled forth m 
a tone of mingled abioinshmeiit and disdain. I jiansed in awful doubt 
of what might next occur. 

The F.S A. having made three stridc.s which earned liim fiom one 
end of the room to the other, and thiec strides hack again, desired I 
would read the letter to him ; the state of his exes (m consequence of 
a cold he had taken) rcndeiing it inconvcnieiit to Inm to undertake the 
task himself. And he concluded with He iii tro-de-oos to the 
Rumniinsi.in Museum !” 

Either (thought I) ITohhlcday, enriied away l)v liis enthusiastic love 
of obliging—pel baps by bis seoreely-meiiled iiiendship for me,—has 
promised a UlUe b< youd his power to tultil ; or, it may be that I have 
chosen my time, unluckilv—have distuihed Mr. Rummins in his mo- ^ 
mtuts of profound nuditation. In ^hoit, (and reason sulfieicnt) it may 
be that Mr. Rummins is “ not i* the vein.” 13nt heie is Iluhbleday’s 
letter to the “ dearest fnend he his ili the xvorld,” aiid, doubtless, that 
will set the niattfr light. Rc'-assured by this reflection I opened the 
letter-aiic^ re^^d;—“ ,Sir.” Somewhat disapjioiuted that it was not 

pear Rummins,” or “ My dear Friend,” or at worst (that lowest 
'“degree in tlie scale of friendship) “ Dear Sir.” 

“ Sir,—Pardpn liberty—not ony fault—bearer wants to see your 
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museum on a private day—wouldn’t take such a liberty for myself, blit 
you know how one is souietimes pestered—one don’t like to refuse—so 
promised him letter of introduction. Onternoo, as the French say, 
don’t know much of him—^just took some wine ivilh me at Scorewell’s 
t’other afternoon—so do as you like—don’t put yourself to smallest 
inconvenience on account of. Sir, y.ur very respectful humhlc servant, 

“John IIobbledAY. 

“ P.S. Can say you’re busy. Leaves Lit, Ped. end of this week, ^ 
nlea*se say ivill be happy to obliffe me any day week—for won’t be 

nere. Please read this to yourself, mid please destroy when read.” 

Utterly eonfoundetl! Ijookcd at Rurnmins. Rummins (who, in the 
excess of his astonishment, removed the green sliade from his eyes) 
looked at me. I exjilaincd ; i*nd, as hricHy as possible, stated the cir¬ 
cumstances of my aciiuaiiitauce witli Ilobbleday. Showed him Hobble- 
day’s kind letter winch had inclosed the introductions to himself and 
to .fubh. Broke ojien the iiUroduetory note to Jubb, and found it, in 
substance, a cimuterpart of tlic otlier. 

“ Rx-tru-or-di-na-n’ !” exclaimed the F.S.A ; “ neither 1, nor my 
illuslrions fiieiKl, lulniu hiin to our houses : he is a ho-er.” 

“ j\nd,” said I, apprehensively and with liChitation—for 1 felt deeply 
anxious for tlie juirity of Little-l\*dliiiglon in this one respect—“ and 
a —hiimhug ?” 

“ M-nii-ncut-ly so,” rc])licd Rummins. 

“ And is it so And a traiisitor)' wish crossed my mind that I 
wcie liack again iu London. 

Thcic was a pause, iliiiing wdiich Mr. Rummins twiddled the corner 
of the subscriplioii-shcet for his Nalional Edition. “ Unpleasant for 
you, Sir—very. If, Sjr, you had an in-lio-due-ti-on to me— any sort 
of iu-lro-duc-li-ou—“-and his ejes invoUmtanly fell on the subserip- 
lion slieel. 

Jlcwildered as I was, and scarcely eon.sci.'us of what I was doing, 1 
wrote down my name as a subscriber for two copies, and paid the 
sul).seri])lion-nu)ney ih full. * 

vVt tlie cud of a ilattcriiig speech fioin tlie learned antiquary (liow I 
had Come to merit il I know not), I received an invitation for that very 
evening at six o’clock to tea ; when not only should 1 sec his museum, 
blit I slioold also meet .Iiibh lumsclf. 

Tin’s piece of good fortune, seconded by an hour’s brisk walking 
on the JSnajishaiik-ioad, restored my spirits and my temper. On my re¬ 
turn I found all the licauty and fashion of L;t tle-Pedlirigton hastening 
to lloppy’s Public Breakfast at Yaw’kiiis’s skitfle-groiind. I joined the 
crowd. Mr. Ilobbleday had informed me he sliould be there: and 
having ri solved upon the course I should pursue with respect to him, I 
paid my tw'o shillings and entered. 

P*. 


( 'I'o lot coiilinncd.) 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE BARBARIANS OF THE NORTH. 

BY LEITCn lUTCHIE. 

It was in tlie middle of the month of May, in the present year, that 
I found myself established in the very centre of those hyperborean 
savages who arc said to be about to pour upon civilized Europe by her 
eastern gates, and sweep away in the barbarian flood every trace of tlip 
arts, the literature,, the religion, and the refinement of our amiable 
friends the Turks. 

In this new and trying situation, 1 do not attempt to deny that it was 
with some cutchings of the breath, and'feome fluslungs of the check, J 
looked around me, in order to fulfil the purpose of my Tuission, I was * 
in Moscow—in a street called the Loubenka—and in a house named, in 
the French lang\iage (which the upper ranks of the natives understand), 
the Maison du Tartarc Ismailof. I was abandoned by my companions 
of the diligence, who had gone east, west, north, and south, and been 
swallowed up and absorbed in the Muscovite metropolis. The droski- 
man who brought me to the door had unfeelingly pocketed my money 
and rumbled himself away. Even a dog, to whom I had extended the 
hand of fellowship in mounting the stairs, hacked himself against the 
Avail, and looked coldly over his shoulder. I Avas alone. 

I looked cautiously out of my Avimlow, from which, at length, I 
even protruded—hut in a gradual, delicate, and iiioflcnsive manner'--• 
my Avholc head. I discovered that 1 Avas one of the inhabitants of a 
very large holisc, in a hollow, oblong square, approached from the sircet 
by a covered jrassage. The side of the square opposite, and distant 
from my abode abi>ut the breadth of a reasonable street, was formed of 
a range of lofty an ! regular buildings, while the sides on either hand 
contained the dwellings, apjairently, of a humble class of society. 

Whatever the classes might he, however, into whose fellowship 
I AA’as thus suddenly thrown, there Avas something not a little remark¬ 
able in the appearance of the individuals. I Avas hy this time accustomed 
to the Russian kaftan, Avhieh is something betAveen a cloak and a great¬ 
coat, and to the long boots, the red sash, and above all, the picturesque 
beard: but n'y neighbours seemed to be true Asiatics, and reminded 
me of the personages of the ‘^Arabian Nights.” Some of them 
squatted, cross-legged, on a bench before my windoAV; others leaned 
against ihe'Avall, as motionless as statues, and others paced Aip and 
down the court witli a long pipe in their mouths. These men Avero not 
barbarians of the north ; they were of the still more savage race Avhich 
had enchained the very mind of Russia for ccntAiries. They AAcre the 
descendants of the Avild Mogul, thus congregated in a dense colony in 
the city which their fathers had so often filled Avith blood and ashes. 
And in the very heait and middle of fhat colony had my destiny set me 
down ! —Truly I had caught a Tatar ! 

It seemed to me that the sort of tramjiullity which reigned in the 
court, and in the manner of the inhabitants, was not the tranquillity of 
a peaceful mind or peaceable intentions. The Tatars looked at one 
another with a gloomy significance; their eyes Avere frequently (greeted 
to a particular window, which, however, avus tiot mine; and ever and 
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anon a messenger came and went, whose tidings were received with a 
raising of the eyebrow, and an inaudible motion of the lip. At length 
a wild scream broke from the window in question, and rent the air for 
more than a minute, when the calm Orientals started at once into bustle 
and agitation, hurrying across the court in differeut directions, and 
vanishing hastily into their houses. 

A star, it appeared, had set in Israel A magnate of the horde had 
that moment departed to the heaven of Mohammed. The scream which 
announced the event had hardly died away, whcji a tliick bed of straw 
was spread in the middle of the court, and the yet warm corpse brought 
down and laid upon it. A circle of Tatars was then formed around the 
spot, each man sitting on his heels; and a monotonous, hut not un¬ 
pleasing chaiiiit gave solemnity to the stillnesb of the scene. The 
circumstance becoming known in the neiglihomhood, the whole area 
was speedily filled with a mixed crowd of llussians and Tatars, all 
uncovered, and all watching in profound silence what was going on. In 
little more than a (j^uarter of an hour the death-prayer was liuished, and 
the mourners then gathered in towards the dead. They laid him at 
once u])on a bier, and carried him away, without more ceremony, to his 
grave without the city. The man was safe enough under six feet of 
earth before the Imgoving wariuth of life had altogether quitted his 
frame. The straw was then cleaicd awaay; the mourners by-arul-by 
came liack to their houses, and the court returned to its usual order and 
re])ose. 

When the hour at length stole ou which belongs neitlicr to night nor 
da}', yet possesses all tliat is niort bPautiful in holh, the Tatars agaiu- 
camc out, one by one, from their dwellings, till every here,iind there a 
group was seen squatting in committee. The meaner houses, too, at 
the sides of the court, gave forth their deni/ens, who proved to be Uus- 
siaus. About a score of young men, girded with a hright-coloured sash, 
their shirt, of every gaudy Inie, hanging over tlicir trowsers to the knee, 
and tliciv long hair prevented fiom falling into their eyes hy chaplets of 
brass or tin, lounged oflt in groiqis of two or three at a time, and took 
possession of an outside slaii', where they stood, leaned, or lay down, in 
the most jiicturcsque attitudes imaginable. By-aiul-by, a correspond¬ 
ing liain of damsels appeared at a httle distance, and these either sal 
quietly upon a bench, or stood iii small knots, with their arms round 
one auotlier’.s waists. The re-union w’as to all ajipcarance accidental; 
and each individual, I have no doulit, fancied that it really was so ; but 
yet this was the moment to which all had unconsciously been looking 
forward ever since tlie niurning—and not only this morning, but every 
former one of their lives since tlie age of thirteen or fourteen. The, 
appearance of the young women was the signal for a song frfHii one pt 
the young men. By-niul-by, the air was ebanged by suggestion, and his 
comrades joined, singing in parts. Piesently the voices of one, two, or 
more damsels were heard blending i^lirilly with the strain; and at length, 
by slow degrees, and brought about as it were accidentally, a regular 
concert was begun, which continued long after I was unable, from the 
coming down of the night, to dislipguish the figures of the singers. The 
mifsic more nearly resembled the national melodies of the Scots than 
anything I have heard elsewhere on the continent. It was simple and 
melancholy, and if the performance did not require a vast knowledge of 
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the art, still the vmces were lo adhiirahljr well adjusted, and so passing 
sweet withal, that the effect—ip. such place, and mth such asso¬ 
ciations—had something akin to ehcliantmcnt. > ' 

The Tatars, in the meantime, either conversed in whisper, or listened 
in silence to the music of their heretofore'victims. Neither party aj>- 
peared to remember the day—although not very far distant—when the 
blood-stained crescent gleamed over the domes of the Holy City, and 
when the spoiler said to the captives of tlve Moskva, in the words that 
were spoken to those who sat down weeping by the rivers of BaSjylon, 
“ Sing us one of the songs of Zion !” But a more interesting audience 
appeared at the casements of the Tatar colony. These were tlie Mo¬ 
hammedan women, peeping from behind the curtains, and taking a 
stolen .glance at the amusement beloY% I observed in particular for 
the first, but notfer the last time, a young and pretty girl, vdio was even^ 
more than usually anxious to sec what was to be seen, and yet more than 
usually afraid lest her curiosity should be chidden. She had a silken 
ciirtain dra\Vn over more than two-thirds of her window, and' at the 
aperture her face v\as never presented but furtively. 1 never saw a man 
in her room, and never discovered her engaged cither in work or recrea¬ 
tion of any kind, except playing at cards with an old woman, which she 
did regularly every evening. My eyes became afterwards acquainted 
with those of this agreeable infidel. She seemed amused by the interest 
she excited, and took a thousand opportunities', in the course of the day, 
of popping out her head, and then looking, in ynetty alarm, to the 
stranger’s window ; but I never saw her nearer. She either did not go 
out at all. or was so closely muffled up in her oriental veil, that I could 
not rccoguige her. 

It may be supposed that the scene in the court, and the soft music, 
and,the face of ttie beautiftil Tatar girl, had altogetlier the effect of 
tranquiUizing my nerves; and, in fact, I went to bed with little or no 
apprehension of my throat being cut during the night liy the Barbarians 
of the North. Tlie next morning I went forth to view tlie savage 
metropolis. 1 have never seen Tirnbuctoo, and *am unable, therefore, to 
speak from comparison; but of Moscow I would say, that it must be 
reckoned ^ very wondtsrful monument of barbarian ait. In the ceiilre is 
the Kremlin, a jufnbic of palaces and churches, surrounded by lofty walls, 
and walks and gardens; then the city, or the town of shops and mer¬ 
chants, also walled; then ImotlSerTind much vaster circle of habitations, 
girded round by planted'hp^ifvards; and tWsSn an immense and shapeless 
suburb, as it may be termeti, though bound in by bastion#. The houses 
of the nobility, which are confined to the two last quarters, are in general 
, reproductions of the Jiateces^of Italy. They are bound together by lines 
of buildings of meaner prete.tsioiis, but, as uill arc painted of some 
light and delicate colour, the efiect is wonderfully elegant; so muclr so, 

^ that if Russia were not Rhssia, and the Russians not Russians", I am 
almost tempted to think that the,.city miglit be admired even by eyes 
accustomed to the archltcottiftil glories of Oxford-street and Tottenham- 
court Road. But the temules of Moscow—it is there that the taste of 
the savage brealta forth. Their'fantastic fiirms, their thousand dohies 
and copulas, cither gilded,,of painted a brilliant green, have an effeef, as 
they havo^an architecture, entirely their owir. The civilized spectator is 
.hemfelered and amazed, for he cannot i^iteasure them by the stjfujife and 
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plummet of classical criticism which he carries in his pocket. Not one 
of the conventional terms of art will apply, which he bears about with 
him on his tongue’s end ; and, shrugging his shoulders, lie turns away 
from the scene with a smile. But the picture follows him; its unworldly 
forms impress themselves upon his mind; its rainbow colours tinge his 
imagination ; he dreams that night of the Arabian talcs, and the iisxt 
morning, with a bitter blush, detects himself writing in his journal the 
heretical words—Russian architecture. 

But on this subject I have already bestowed enough of my tedious¬ 
ness upon the public*. My present object is to tell my anxious friends 
1m)w I fared among the natives, and what kind of barbarians they arc. 
Most of the newspapers of France and England have been ci.deavouring, 
day after day, for a long time past, to let out the secret; but, some way 
or other, this has been done in so indefinite a njanner, that one feels 
one’s blood curdle, without knowing why. Tl)at the Russians are barba¬ 
rians of the north, is sure enough ; that the Tuiks, compared with them, 
arc a polite and civilized people, is not denied; that the latter, if fulleti 
under the domination of the former, would cease to be what everybody 
knows they arc, the civilizers of the human race, is a melancholy fact. 
All this is suilicicntly obvious, but atdl something more is necessary. 
What Afnd of savages arc the Russians?—that is the question. How 
many generations are they behind the Spaniards, for instance, in the 
humanities of life ? Does the atmosphere of this country vibrate with 
curses, like that of Ireland ? Docs midnight murder stalk through the 
land ? Do the mothers bury their children dtice '/ Do their atrocious 
superstitions convert the meek and holy Jesus into a brutal Moloch ? 
Do their devotees cut one another’s throats because all do jiot believe 
precisely alike ? 

The ne-tt morning 1 called to deliver a letter of introduction to a 
“ Prince.” The Russians, ^jike all other savages, arc fond of titles, and 
of that of prince in particular. The title, however, is a mere orna¬ 
ment, like that.of a ribbon at one’s button-hole, and has nothing to do 
with determining the real rank of the individual. The title in this 
country descends not to the eldest son, but to all the children, male and 
female; and thus, in the course of a few generations, we have a flou¬ 
rishing colony of princes. The property, in the meantime, is divided 
among the family, and thus, in the course of a few generations, all these 
princes are poor. The poor nobles, however, are permitted to sell their 
property to the rich, and thus an aristocracy of wealth is formed; but 
even this is evanescent, for the rich in their turn become poor by the 
subdivision of their estates. Hence it arises that in Russia hereditary 
rank is held in little or no estimation; and that even the circumstance 
of wealth giv6s no permanent dignity to a family. Every man, there¬ 
fore, is valued by his public utility, so far as this can be evidenced by 
the nature of the public service to which he is called by the Emperor. 
The Emperor, no dqubt, makes a .bad selection sometimes, like other 
men; but still, in theory, the plan is wonderfiiHy wise for a nation of 
barbarians. 

The prince I visited on the present occasion vras high in office,^and 
thcfefore on0M)f the real grand^s of the empire; but, notwithstanding, 
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I found him vigible at ten o’clock in the rooming. In more refined 
countries, if I had presumed to knock at a grandee’s door at such an 
hour, I should have run some risk of being given in charge to the watch¬ 
man. What was more astonishing, the princess, or “ my wife,” as he 
called her, intruded upon the tite-a-tUe immediately after. At ten 
o’clock in .the morning! how uncivilized ! I found both the lady and 
gentleman well acquainted with the present state of England, and 
desperately afraid of the progress of i) 0 ])ular reform, and its possible 
results with regard to Russia. I always eschew such subjects, hoVvever, 
when it is possible, and I changed the conversation as speedily as I 
could do so without rndcncss. 

.. Tie, prince is the director of some of the principal charitable institu¬ 
tions of Moscow, and the information*! either received from himself on 
the subject, or which he piit me in the way of acquirinr, was puzzling 
in the extreme. These .institutions are not only admirable in them¬ 
selves, but, generally speaking, among the best administered in Europe. 
How to reconcile this with the barbarism of the country is the question. 
When talking doubtfully of the moral effect of the Foundling Hospital, 
I could not hut admire, on many occasions, the kindliness of heart, 
whatever I might think of the arguments, of my opponents. “ At any 
rate,” coucliulcd they, “ we are willing to prev^ent one great crime, even 
at the liazard of inducing the commission of a hundred immoralities. 
We desire to do at least im’sent good, trusting iii the Alniiglity that 
he will not ]>ermit it to h^ folhm'cd by future evil.” 

Charity, in this city, assumes every possible form. Count Shei'eineetoff, 
for instance, bestows every year upon a certain number of spinsters a 
dowry of from a hundred to a tliousand roubles, which they gain in the 
way of a lotteiy. The drawing presents a curious and interesting 
secue. A friend of mine once congratulated a young girl upon obtaining 
a small prize. “ n'u •h !” said she, tossing%er head, and half laughing, 
half crying, “ what sort of husband can one expect for a hundred 
roubles ?” 

After dining with the prince above mentioned, and with many other 
Moscow' nobles, I felt myself altogether confused and disappointed. 
The dinner, the wines, the language, the manners, all were Parisian. 
I regretted having come so far to sec the barbarians of the north. 
Being on the spot, however, I noted a few things in which a slight 
(lifferenee was visible.* In almost every' house, par e.xcmplc, there wfls 
at least ooc elderly female, who appeared neither in dress nor maimer 
to belong to the station of the entertainer, yet who sat in the drawing¬ 
room, and at table, with tlic rest of the company. These persons did 
not take ])art in the conversation. If more than one, they talked in a 
low voice (ogctlier, when they vvere not altogether silent; and they 
always contrived to find their way to the dining-room without the 
assistance of the gentlemen. 

General invitations to dinner arc very common among the more 
wealthy families; but I could not bring myself, on more than two or 
three occasions, to avail myself this species of hospitality. When I 
did go without a special summons, I found that, in general, the table 
\®a8,.graccd with “ old familiar faces.” *Each house has its own diners; 
and 1 was told that the non-appearance of any of these standard guests 
is looked upon with great suspicion. At one princely board, a gentle- 
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man invariably made his appearance on the Sundays, who was ojily 
known as “ the man w’ith the epaulettes.” He had received thii Ifihl'’ 
invitation a score of years before, and being of a very unobtrusiye di8~ 
position, his name, in' process of time, came to bo forgotten, while hi& 
person was as well known as the marble columns of the hall. A Sun- 
day at length came when something was found to be amiss at the table. 
The host and hostess fidgeted, the guests looked at one another, and 
held their 8])oons suspended over their soup. Everybody felt as if all 
was not right, but no one knew what was the matter; till at length the 
question broke suddenly from the noble entertainer, “ Where is the man 
with the epaulettes.'*” 

The Man was not tlierc. The old stagers in vain taxed their memory 
for some tradition which might throw a light upon his name. The 
servants were in vain interrogated as to the abiding place of this interest¬ 
ing personage. No one knew anything about him, and the meal passed 
on in iloiibts, fears, and conjectures of cveiy possible hue. The worst 
of them, no doubt, were the truest; for the next Sunday—the next— 
the next—all brought the accustomed meal, and the old familiar faces— 
/nmus one. The man w'lth the epaulettes was doubtless dead;,but 
even this was only a hy])olhesis Nothing is absolutely certain, but 
that he never was seen again. 

“ Weeks followed weeks, moons roll’d on moons away. 

But Comacl comes not—came not since that day!” 

The servants in such families are, generally speaking, too numerous 
and ill-rcgulatcd to he of much use. When you enter a Russian noble¬ 
man’s house, instead of a few hrilliantly-drcsscd exquisites who wait upon 
you with a kind of devout attention, yet without the smallest liurry or 
confusion, you encounter a number of ''habby dogs, whose motions and 
appearance jiersuade you^or a moment that the house.is on fire, and 
that % part of the street nmble has obtained admittance. These gentry 
cither open upon you at once, not one of them having any precise depart¬ 
ment of his own, or, after gratifying their cunosit)', they turn away, yawm, 
stretch themselves upon a bench, or enter into conversation with one 
another. 

Hiring a servant is a mere lottery. The character of the man, it is 
true, is wiilten upon his passport; but all these ebaracters arc alike— 
^and all good If the ma‘'toi has suflicient lega^^l for his onn honour to 
write the character which his servant {Icicri c?, a functionary of the police 
calls upon him, and represents that the fellow will never get another 
place. If the master is resolute, the servant, supposing him to have 
money or friends, brings an action against his “ tyrant,” who is put to 
great trouble "find expense in proving—if that he possible at all—the 
truth of his allegations. Should the servant be prevented, however, 
cither by poverty or fear of the result, from taking this step, he in most 
cases can command at least a five-rouble note, with which he bribes the 
police and obtains a new charactch 

Servants are sometimes—for there is no use in mincing the matter- 
slaves ; that is to say, they belong t© their master unconnected with the 
land, and cannot be considered feudal tenants. The agricultural 
peasants may be transferred from one master to another; but they 
cannot be removed from the land, and therefore they can no more be 
said to be sold, than an English leaseholder, when the title-deeds of the 
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property pass into new hands. Sometimes these tenants obtain per¬ 
mission to leave the estate, and become traffickers, servants, or anything 
else; but still they belong to this lord, as before, and must continue to 
pay him the obrok, or capitation tax. The difference between them and 
the former class is not a mere nominal one; for the one is, to all 
intents and purposes, a slave, who may be sold like an ox, while the other 
is a feudal tenant, who has either received leave of absence fo! a certain 
number of years, or who has been altogether manumitted, on condition of 
paying, as before, his obrok. 

The number of slaves is comparatively very small. Sometimes, when 
well treated, they are faithful and attached, as was occasionally the case 
with n^roes; but still in Russia, as everywhere else, slavery is a plague- 
spot upon the land, which, however we Aay flatter ourselves, can never 
be thorouglily eradicated, except with blood and burning. During my 
stay in Moscow, a gentleman flogged one iJf his slaves who acted as 
coachman, and sent him to his estate in the country. Here the man 
was flogged again, by an order which he carried himself, and then came 
back to town with two horses under his charge. On arriving, some 
furtj^er fault was found, and he was flogged for the third time, and com¬ 
manded to betake himself again to the country, there to receive another 
flagellation. Tlic man set out to obey, but he had hardly trudged half 
W'ay, when he suddenly changed his intention. He returned to Moscow, 
walked straight to his master’s room, and hewed him in pieces with his 
hatchet. He then called his brother-domc.stics around him, pointed to 
the mangled body, and telling them, in a few words, how and why the 
deed had been done, surrendered himself to justice. 

I saw another assa^in of the kind, when loaded with fetters, and 
about to commence his march for the mines of Siberia—tho terrific sub¬ 
stitute, in this country, for capital punishment;^ The motives in his case 
were not so clear; for the lady of the landPwhorn he had slait]^ was 
reported to be of a humane disposition, wliilc the victim above men¬ 
tioned was said to he a hard-hearted scoundrel, who well deserved his 
fate. A sullen obstinacy was the predominant character of the assas¬ 
sin’s face. He felt no remorse, and exhibited no terror at the idea of a 
journey which would conduct him to a place, where three or four years, 
at most, of hopehiss wretchedness, would terminate in a miserable death. 
He had entered his mistress’s chamber, it seems, and smothered her 
with the bed-clothes, fte confessed the fact, yet would not throw the 
least light upon his object, whether this was revenge or robbery; but the 
unhappy wretch was anxious to impress upon us all that two young 
women, his fellow-servants, who had been condemned as accomplices, 
were not only innocent of the crime, but had been altogether ignorant 
of his intentions. 

I saw these women after their backs had been torn by the knout, and 
when they were just ready to begin their march to Siberia; but I could 
not learn that the slightest evidence had been adduced against them, 
except the sujiposition that, as they were in the house at the time, they 
must have had a guilty knowledge of a deed w’hich had taken more than 
an hour to perpetrate. The truth is, the system of slavery is so mon¬ 
strous, that, unless protected in this way, by a crime of the kind involving 
the destruction even of the innocent, it could not cuntinuo to exist with¬ 
out giving rise to almost daily assassinations. The slaves, however, 
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amount at present to considerably more than a million; and as each i« 
wi'orth as property, taking men and women together, at least a thousand 
roubles, the question of their emancipation must be one of much diffi¬ 
culty. Were civilized England the party concerned, the thing of course 
w'ould be easy. We should have no long years of struggles—no pur¬ 
chased bowlings against God and nature—not a single whisper of com¬ 
pensation to the slave-owner. Wc should say at once to the slave, 

“ Be free!” and he would be free. But what can wc expect from the 
Barbarians of the North? 

The case of the two women w'as closely inquired into when I was 
present, by Dr. Haas, a gentleman whose name it would be unpardon¬ 
able to omit, since I liavemcntjpned incidentally the charities of Moscow. 
Among the noblest of these charities, there is an institution sanctioned, 
if not established by goverqjgient, W'hich charges itself with the inspection 
of the gaols, and particularly of the^epdt where the convicts assemble 
to commence tlicir jnlgrimagc to Siberia. Dr. Haas is the secretary of 
the institution, and he gives himself up, soul and body, to the duties of 
the office, with an enthusiasm of benevolence wdiich has never been 
equalled since the days of Howard. Day and night he is at his post. 
In the middle of a meal, or in the middle of his steep, he is at the com¬ 
mand of tlic humblest or basest criminal who calls for his assislaiice. 
Some years ago he was engaged in a manufacturing speculation, which 
failed, and swept away the whole of liis little fortune. Among tJje 

creditors, Mr. E-, a respectable English gentleman, thought himself 

pccuffiirly unfortunate, and solicited the insolvent to give him at least a 
small jnn tion of the debt, since it was his all. 

“ That I cannot do,” replied the doctor, “ for I have'it not to give. 
You have indeed lost your all, and, for my part, I am glad of it. The 
circumstance is, no doul^ intended by Providence ns a trial, and I am 
only too highly honourctnn having been the instrument!” 

The doctor once undertook a very long journey — a journey of eight or 
nine hundred miles, for the purpose of meeting his sister whom he had 
not seen for fifteen years, and who AVtia on her way from Germany in 
order to pay him a visit. When lie arrived at Narva, the place where 
he was to intercept her on her route, he found that the ddigence did not 
arrive for some hours, and he walked up to the observatory to pass the 
time. There is here one of the finest telescopes I ever saw; and the 
doctor, who knows a little of astronomy, w'as so delighted W’ith it, that 
the moon and stars appeared in the heavens, and then faded away before 
thff beams of the next day’s sun, ere he thought again of his sister! 
Tlie lady in the meantime arrived at Narva, and jmssed on, unconscious 
of his having left Moscow. 

Under the inspection of this old man, the prisoners of the Barbarians 
of the North arc as well attended to—and, in some respects, more com- ^ 
foTtably situated—than those of the most civilized nations in Europe. 
The benevolent feelings, however, w'hich are the basis of this system 
owe their origin to the present century. 

“ Little provision,” says a travelter in 1/7^4, “ is made in this county 
for prisoners; and a poor wretch, without friends or money, confined in 
a Russian gaol, runs some hazard of starving. I have sometimes visited 
those mansions of misery; and if famine, chains, nakedness, and filth 
are shocking, the scenes I beheld were shocking.” At the present day 
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the prisoners, who have plenty to eat, and who are sometimes supplied 
even with delicacies by private charity, complain occasionally of the 
quality of their bread, but of nothing else. In the case of the only com¬ 
plaint of this kind which came under my personal observation, I know 
they were wrong j for my opinion of the bread was taken by Dr. Haas, 
and I found it to be quite as good as tliat eaten by the peasantry out of 
doors. 

This kind of bread is black and sour, but extremely nutritive. . A 
peasant, indeed, although he relishes white bread as a child does cake, 
would be apprehensive of starving if confined to it as his ordinary diet. 
I have seen persona even of the highest rank eat black bread at dinner 
by preference ; and of^Jen, in a pedestrian excursion, I have myself 
regaled upon it with much gusto, when accompanied by the ricli thick 
milk with which the wanderer may be supplied at almost every peasant’s 
hut. Unfortunately, however, the ^ircparation of this essential article 
does not always receive equal care. It is frequently so full of sand, 
that it must infallibly ali'ect the health of the consumer; and I have 
no doubt that the frequency of an agonizing complaint is chiefly owing 
to this cause. In a statistical table which happens to be before me, I 
find that in the year 1822 sixty-two operations for the stone were per¬ 
formed in one (jencral hospital in Moscow, and thirly-l’our in another. 

Dr. Haas’s customers of course consist not only of peasants, but occa¬ 
sionally of persons of every other class. They in fact form an epitome 
of Russian society; and I now propose showing, in a few words, in 
what manner that society is constituted, beginning at the lowest ffioral 
link in the social chain, but without including the military, thejiclergy, 
and the nobles. 

First, then, we have the slaves—men who have neither souls nor 
bodies of their own—who are sometimes attacl^ friends, and sometimes 
assassins, just as they arc trealeil, but whose reasoning faculties are in 
general employed in the exercise of that ingenuity by which a man seeks 
to perform, at the least possible cost of labour, a task for which he is 
not paid, and in which he can have no possible interest. The number 
of this class, as compared to that of the great body of the people, is 
small, hardly exceeding that of the nobles ! I Avas told by one of the 
high officers of government, who I trust will have an opportunity of 
seeing this page, that men and women ceased to be sold like cattle in 
Russia fifteen years ago. lie perhaps intended to say that such sale 
was at that period forbidden by law ; but unfortunately, owing to the 
defective state of the executive department, many of the best laws are 
a dead letter. To the present Emperor, who possesses a vigour of deter¬ 
mination almost equal to that of his great predecessor Peter, and who 
is besides beloved even to idolatry by a mighty majority of his people, 
Europe looks, not for a superficial, but a radical reform of this monstrous 
abuse. Let his Majesty remember that Russia is a new country, whose 
headlong pace has never yet been measured, either in power or civiliza¬ 
tion, by that of the old kingdoms of Europe ; let him forget the late tar¬ 
diness of Englandin a similat)* question; -and above all things, let him 
look down with imperial disdain upon the existing example of the soi- 
disant republicans of America. 

The second class consists of those peasants of the nobles who are not 
slaves, but serfs of the glebe. This is by far the most numerous body 
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of society; it is in fact the bulk of the nation. The obrok they pay to 
their lord is in general a mere trifle compared with the value of the land 
they enjoy; and if you only give it the name of rent, you njiglit conclude 
that they are the most fortunate people on the face of the earth. But 
the serf, unhappily, has no liber’s of action or motion; if he is happy 
at all, it is upon compulsion. His condition depends entirely upon the 
character of the lord of the land. He cannot remove fiom one farm to 
another; he cannot marry without pennibsion ; the very amount of his 
obrok is fixed by the arbitrary rvill of )iis feudal chief. 

This is his condition in theory, so to speak ; Init if it was so in prac¬ 
tice, nothing could prevent a political convulsion Imt the bayonet. The 
proprietors of land are, generally speaking, well cducuicd and intelligeul 
men, who arc jicrfectlv aware tuiil their own interest and rcspcctahdity 
depend upon tlic ])r()sj)erity of their peasants, 'fhe ])o\\er, therefore, 
either accorded to them l)y the laws, or inherited from their ancestors 
in defiance of law, is rarely used to any odions extent; and the instances 
of tyranny, so current in Europe, cither relate to an earlier day than this, 
or form an exception to the rule. I’hc author tpioft'd above, Mr. 
Richardson, tells us that, when be was in Russia, “ the pc'asants no 
sooner arrived at puberty than they were compelled to nuirty whatever 
female the proprietor chose.” At the present day the proprietor gives 
himself very little trouble about the matter, but allows the course of true 
love to ruu rough or smooth as it wdll. 

When on a visit to Madcmoi.scllc B-, of Ismailof, I remarked one 

day to her amiable charge, the Rriuccss-, tliat 1 w'as very desirous 

of witne»ing a peasant’s marriage; when the young lady turncfl laugh¬ 
ingly to an heiress in the. comjmny, and begged her to get if[) one for me 
on purpose, since her estate was at no great distance. On my asking 
the fair tyrant—herself, f believe, about to become “ u youthful bloom¬ 
ing bride”—how she could manage this, 4ic replied, that uothiiig was 
easier, and ridiculed very successfully the idea entertained by foreigners 
of the cruelty supjjosed to be practised on such occasions. Among other 
examples of this cruelty, she told me, that a few days before, a young 
man had come to her guardian, and, lamenting his hard fate in being 
without anybody to “ mend his shirts,” besought him to give him a 
wife, and some trifle to begin the world with. The gentleman imme¬ 
diately looked round amongst the female jieasaiitry, and, selecting one who 
in appearance, habits, &c., seemed to be his equal, asked her whether she 
had any objection to a liiisbarid ? Wlicreiipoii the delighted fair one, un¬ 
able to speak from the suddeniieBs of the joy, tlirew herself down at hi.s 
feet, and knocked her forehead upon the ground ; and on the very same 
day this interesting pair entered into the holy and indissoluble bonds of 
matrimony. 

The third class in my arbitrary division of society, and the next in 
numbers to the foregoing, consists of the crown peasants. Their obrok 
is the property of the emperor, and assumes the form, therefore, of a 
tax upon their lauds; while their villages may be said to he small com¬ 
munes governed by individuals of»t]ieir own body, They are, how¬ 
ever, the property of the crown, in the same sense as the preceding class 
may he said to he the property of the nobles, and with this further draw¬ 
back upon their freedoih, that they may be transported in whole colonies 
wherever the emperor chooses. But the system, like the other, is much 
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better in practice than in theory; and, so far as my own observation 
goes, I can say that the crown peasants of the barbarians are to all in¬ 
tents and purposes as free, as comfortable, and as happy as any peasantry 
ill' Europe. 

The fourtli class consists of the Corjis dcs Bourgeois, comprehending 
the artisans of every description. When they choose to become sellers 
of the articles they have hitherto assisted to manufacture, and arc able to 
declare themselves possessed of a suitable capital, they advance a step 
higher, and belong to the fifth class. 

The fifth class is the merchants, subdivided into three guildj, accord¬ 
ing to the amount of capital they declare, and on which, independently 
of the obrok tlicy pay to their lord, supposing them to be still serfs, a 
tax is charged by the government of four and three-quarters per cent. 
The lowest capital is 8000 roubles, or about 337/., wiiirh empowers a 
merchant to retail his goo<ls in the town and arrondisseraent'to which he 
belongs; the next is 20,000 roubles, or about 842/., involving the right 
to traffic in the whole era])ire; and the third is 50,000 roubles, or about 
2,10'^1/., the merchants declaring which may import and export, and 
establish manufactories. 

When a merchant acquires sufficient money, he generally buys his 
freedom, and thus relieves himself from the obrok ; but if his lord 
does not choose to sell, the serf has no right to compel him to do so. 
Thus the extraordinary spectacle is sometimes seen, of a peasant serf 
rolling along in his own carriage, and living as exjx'usiveiy as any noble 
in the land. 

The prtti/ merchants of Russia are liars, cheats, H'nd swindlers, almost 
to a man. 'This is owing to the arbitrary nature of the obrok, and their 
other burthens as feudal tenants. From their very infancy, they were 
accustomed to petty trickery, in order to deceive their lord or his 
steward ; and it is not surprising that they carry about with them into 
the world the lessons which they received almost in the cradle. At the 
same time it must be confessed the system, is cacried on too long. Even 
after they become freemen, and acquire some very tolerable notions of 
their own dignity as men and citizens, they continue to cheat in their busi¬ 
ness as before—to call their god (who hangs up in the shop, with a lamp 
burning before him) to witness the lie—and when detected, to own the 
perjury with the blandest smile in the world. This is not so much the 
fault of their education, as of the ignorance, stu])idity, and corruption 
existing in the administration of the laws. The injury it does to their 
trade is incalculable; people arc afraid to go into a Russian shop, and 
prefer trusting therefore to foreign competitors, who, when naturalized, 
enjoy all the privileges of natives. The greater merchants, the military 
officers who have risen from the i.inks, and the nobility in general, are as 
honourable people as can be found in Europe. Dishonesty, therefore, 
is not, as some writers have imagined, a part of the national character. 
The radical cure would be, to get rid* of the system of servage; but as 
this cannot he managed in a day, something else should be tried : if the 
dishonesty of thf Bhopkee]>ers cannot by fair means be brought at least 
within the bounds of moderation, let it be torn out of their backs with 
the knout! 

1 am at some loss whether or not to class the above among the vices 
of barbarians! What say ye to the question, O ye stock-selling-off 
tradesmen of London !—O ye prix-fxc shopkeepers of Paris !—ye who 
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tench yotir assistants to cheat as a part of their business, and wlio hanq 
them, when taught, if they practise the accomplishment upon your¬ 
selves ! As for that fixed national character, which seems born in the 
blood, look for it among the Turks, who have hardly advanced a single 
step in civilization since their establishment in Europe—look for it in 

the Indians of America, who are to this day wild men of the woods_ 

look for it (but here I speak doubtfully) among the negroes of Africa; 
but look for it not among the Russians. Russia has sustained a greater 
change in the course of one century than any other nation of Europe 
in the course of eight. There is more ditference between Russia of to¬ 
day and Russia of forty years ago, than between England of the Tudors 
and England of the Guelphs. 

One day, when in conversation*on this subject with Air. Wilkins, the 
American ambassador at the court of St. Petersburg, he told me an In¬ 
dian anecdote, which has probably not before been in print. With this 1 
shall for the present conclude ; with the intention of endeavouring next 
month to present a nearer view of the Barbarians of the North, in their 
huts, their walks, thtir occupations, and their pastimes. 

The son of a Delaware chief was brought up from infancy as the play¬ 
mate and friend of Mr. Wilkins. No diflerence whatever was made 
between the two boys; their dress, their meals, their beds, their educa¬ 
tion—all were alike; and the lads themselves regarded one ariothcr as 
brothers. When young AVilkins arrived at the years w'hen it was neces¬ 
sary for him to go to college, his companion was in every respect—in 
ajipcarance, in languMre, in feelings—an Anglo-American boy; and the 
two frieiuhs parted in nie hope of meeting again, unchanged except in 
the addition of four years to tlicir age, and a corresponding number of 
inches to their stature. 

In four years, young Wilkins returned (o the jiarental home; and 
while crossing the threshold of the house, his tumultuous thoughts were 
perhaps fully as much occupied by the friend into w’hose arms ho w'as 
about to rush, as by any jnember of his father’s family. He caught the 
eye, however, of a naked Indian sitting on the bench before the door, 
and paused as he was about to enter. The object, though picturesque, 
w^as common, and he tinned his head, without knowing why, to look 
again at the face of the savage. The red youth then smiled; and his 
question “ Do you not know^ me ?” explained all. 

After his friend went to college, and when he was thus thrown back, 
ns it were, upon bis own mind, the Delaware^Jjoy, as he said himself, 
was beset by strange wild thoughts, which he could neither understand 
nor describe. He felt an unconquerable longing for the liberty of the 
woods—a thirsting after the air of the desert; and, after struggling long 
and fiercely against a propensity which his habits of civilization per¬ 
suaded him to be evil, and for the existence of which he could not in any 
manner account, he at length tore off his European dress, and fled into 
the wilderness. I cannot call to mind the name of this Indian ; but he 
became a distinguished chief in the wars with the English, and was 
celebrated not only for bravery but for«cunning. He waa at length sus¬ 
pected of playing false on both sides; and Mr. Wilkins, in riding through 
a wood, saw accidentally the body of his early friend lying dead, and 
horribly mangled, at the foot of a tree. The Delaware had been mur¬ 
dered by his own countrymen. 
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THE VOW OF THE PEACOCK*. 

The picturesque is to the Gothic what the classical was to the Grecian 

-the characteristic of their creations. Each age has left its taste in its 
remains. The Greek era was impressed with its most sunny and 
spiritual climate. The great poet, the wonderful philosopher, gave the 
mind’s immortality to their language. Tl»cir works were the temple of 
faultless proportion—the statue of unequalled beauty—the urn, tlic 
vase, and the lamp of the most perfect outline. Ever) tiling was simple, 
but of a grace still unequalled. The natural influences of their lovely 
country were in all their imaginations. The stately column of the 
cypress—the flowing fall of the acanthus— the soft lines of their azmc 
hills melting in the transparent air—these were Iho inspiration. These 
WT.re the materials out of whicli was framed the most ceusummate system 
of beauty. The beautiful was the ideal of Greece. The Gothic, on 
the contrary, admitted otlier elements—the wild and the grotesque 
were in its earliest inventions. The dark forests—the fierce seas, 
from whence came the first adventurers, gave their own likeness. In 
the cold climate, too, originated the fantastic. Tlie invention insjiiriMl 
by the clear sunshine, or the silver moonlight, takes a more ethereal form 
than that whose birthplace is iiy the kimllcd hearth, whose red uncer¬ 
tain gleams fling quaint shadows on the scarcely-lighted walls. Sculp¬ 
ture was the art which embodied the spirit of the Grecian age; while 
arcliitecture embodied that (d’ the Goibie. One left the statue severe in 
its marble simplicity—the »thcr left the cathedral stately as a w'hole, 
but embellished w'ith strange coinhinatiuiis. Such is the picturesque ae 
opposed to the classical. The ]uctures(iue was the characteristic of the 
age of chivalry—it marked its buildings, its institutions, and its poetry. 
The conception of a true knight—he sail a licur ct sans niprochcj is 
a flue one. The knight required all tlic attributes of the ancuml hero, 
and others of inod.;rn necessity, lie was to jiossess not only the high 
descent, the courage, and the personal strength, hut to aiUl to these the 
later requisites of courtesy, devotion, and love. In this may he traced 
the influence of Christianity and woman. To defend the weak—to 
assist the oppressed —to disdain danger—to be gentle and g(mcroas—to 
speak the truth, and to he faithful to the one chosen lady of liis affections, 
was the devoir of a good kniglit and true; also, according to one of the 
Troubadours, 

“ Un chevalier n’en doubtez pas 
’ Doit ftrir hault parler has.” 

It must he allowed that such qualifications would go far towards form¬ 
ing a very perfect gentleman of our own time; hut the spirit of those 
days was essentially fanciful, ai I on the first geuernl and lofty outline 
of chivalry were ingrafted a thousand odd and wild exuberances. The 
absurd followed close on the elevated, like a dwarf attending on some 
lovely princess. Few things more •marked the temper of chivalry than 
its vows; its love, its religion, and its tendency to exaggeration, are alike 
to be found in these, its professions of fiiilh; a history of the vows of 
celebrated knights would, in fact, comprise tlie history of chivalry. 
These vows were taken in many different ways, hut tlie most celebrated 
was that called the “Vow of the Peacock.’’ These noble birds, for so they 

• “ The Vow of the Peacock,” by^the author of the “ Improvisatrice,” &c. &c. 
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were styled, represented perfectly, by the brightness and variety of their 
colours, the majesty of kings, and the splendour of those dresses worn 
when holding what was called Tind, or full court fCrmr ptenierej. 
The llesh o^thc peacock or pheasant was, if the old romances may be 
credited, the principal nourishment of nights and lords. Tlieir jdumago 
was considered by the ladies of Provence as the richest ornament where¬ 
with to decorate the Troubadours. They weaved crowns of the feathers, 
which 'were given as prizet- to the iioctical talents then consecrated to 
the celebration of valour and gallantry. The day when a solemn vow 
was to be taken, a peacock, or else a pheasant sclftetimcs roasted, hut 
always decorated with its finest plumes, w.is brought ma.iestically by 
dames or maidens on a large dish of^silver or gold, into the assembly of 
knights. Each or all then made the vou on tlic bitil. ilul perhaps 
the most accurate idea of such a ecrernony will he formed by the follow¬ 
ing extract from “ jMathieu,” giving an account of a festival held by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. * 

“ At length tlie day of tlie h.in([iict arrived. If the magnificence of the 
Prince was admired in the ahiiiKhincc and multitude of the services, it 
shone still more conspicuous in llu' spectacles, tlum called interludes 
(entrr-met'i'), which remlcied the feast inoic amusing and more solemn. 
There appeared in the liall divers decorations, of machines, figures of men 
and extraordinary animals, Ireeo, mountains, rivoi s, a sea and ships. All 
these objects, mingled with pcojde, birds, and living animals, were in 
motion almut the hall, and on (he table, and represented actions relative 
to the duke’s design. It was like the fi^tos in tin* palace of ilfleina. It 
is impossible to imagine, without snrpiise, what must have been the 
extent of this liall, wliich contained a labie so spacious, or rather of this 
vast theatre, with space enough for the movement of such a crowd, and 
so much machinery ; without reckoning the number of guests, and the 
multitude of spectators. All at once cnlcrc I a giant, armed like a 
Saracen of Grenada, in the ancient style. He led an elephant hearing 
a castle, in which was a dishevelled lady, dressed in long mourning 
habits, after the fitshion of a min or a devotee. On finding herself 
amid the assembly in the hall, she recited a triolet, ordering the giant 
to stop, hut he, watching her with a lived look, continued his advance 
till he stopped before the table of the duke. At that moment the 
cajitive dame, who represented lleligion, made a long complaint in 
verse of the evils she sufiered from the tyianuy of the infidels, and 
complained of the delay from those who ought to succour and deliver 
her. This lamentation ended, Toison d’or (King at Anns of the Order 
of the Elccce), preceded by a long file of olficcrs, licaring o#the wrist a 
live pheasant, adorned with a collar of gold, enriched with pearls and 
])reciuus stones, advanced to tlic Duke of Burgundy, and preseutod to 
liuu two maidens; one was Yolande, his illegitinmlc daughter, and the 
otlier was Isabel of Neufchatel, danghler of the Lord of Monteign, 
each accomyianied by a Knight of the Golden Fleece. At the same 
lime the King at Arm.s offered the duke the bird which he bore, in the 
name of the ladies who claimed the protiSjtion of their sovereign. “ In 
order,” says the narragon, “ to conform to ancient customs, according 
to wliich, in great festivals and noble assemblies, is presented unto the 
princes, lords, and knights a peacock, or some other noble bird, to take 
upon them vows of service to the dames and maidens who claim tlieir 
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assistance.” The duke, after having attentiycly listened to the request 
of the King at Arms, gave him a billet, which was read aloud, and 
which began with these words—” I vow unto God, my creator, the 
fir^t all; next unto the most glorious the Virgin Mother, after to 
the Ladies of the Pheasant.” The rest contained his sworn promise to 
carry the war into the country of the inhdels for the defence *of the 
oppressed church. 

The example of the duke was then followed by his whole court, w^ho 
took divers of these fantastic vows for which chivalry was celebrated ; 
some swore never toUlcep in a bed; others never to eat off linen; others 
to abstain from meat and wine during certain days in the week till the 
vow was accomjdished. A new' spe(;,tacle closed this ceremony; a lady 
clothed in a religious habit of white, and bearing on her shoulder a 
rouleau, enriched with labels of gold, “ Grace a DitUy’ came to thank 
the assembly, and presented twelve ladies, accompanied by so many 
knights. These Tadics represented dificrent virtues, such as Faith, 
Charity, Justice, &c,, and a label on each shoulder bore their names. 
At last all began to dance in their mumming guise, “ Et h faire bonne 
chere pour remplir, and raehercr plus joycusement la fete.” But the 
vow was not always attended by such “ pomp and circumstance.’’ Any 
lady in distress might claim that assistance which every knight was 
bound to afford; and such a scene, though not we believe representing 
any recorded histoiical fact, was given by Mr. M'Clise in the picture 
wliich, suggested the poem )iow before us. There is something in 
the romanxic devotion of chivalric love peculiarly suited to Miss Lan- 
don’s style, the very essence of whose poetry lies in the romance of 
the affections. With verse rather naturally musical than carefully 
polished; with great felicity of simile, the result of a quick perception 
of the charm of association; with an overflowing tenderness, the popu¬ 
larity of her writings has consisted in their being entirely feminine. 
The woman is felt in every line : she makes audible the melody of that 
w'arm yet gentle heart in her sex, which all men have possessed or covet 
to possess. Miss Laudon possesses not the elements of the tragic hut of 
tlic affecting; she only appeals to our sympathies. The natural strain 
of licr mind is melancholy—a melancholy which deepens in every suc¬ 
ceeding work. How can it be otherwise ? Without tlie unfair test of 
supposing particular passages to be the records of individual experience, 
it is very obvious that her personal feeling gives its colour to the whole. 
The sickness of hope deferred—the long-lingering pang of early ^sap- 
pointment—the bitterness of the discovered illusion, are too tru^ ex¬ 
pressed nottto have been keenly felt. Such a result appeared to us the 
inevitable consequences of sv oh a career. The imagination cannot 
exist without strong susceptibility to impression— 

“ The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 

Is ever the first to be^touched by the thorns.” 

The most successful literary course has its hardships and its mortifi¬ 
cations, the more difficult to be borne when the temperament is sensi¬ 
tively alive to praise, and that praise has necessarily become the great 
object of existence. Triumph inevitably ensuris envy, and the effects 
of envy come more home to us than those of triumph. Our author, in 
her “ Errinne,’* truly asks— 
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“'What is the gift of fame, 

But as a barrier to so much that makes 
Our life compaaionable ?” 

The flattered and the admired are rarely the loved. Miss Landon began 
her literary career a mere child; of course, let her talent have been wliat 
it might, with the feelings and inexp<. ience of one. To what disap¬ 
pointment must this have inevitably subjected her. It is impossible to 
write as she has done without keen affections; we cannot describe that 
which we do not know : and how often must these affections have been 
wasted and deceived ? Her own standard would inevitably be too 
high; above all must the imaginative exclaim— 

“ And many love me, but by none 
Am I enough beloved.” 

Again, it is impossible for the young and the gifted to believe in the 
small envyings that surround their daily path, till the conviction is 
forced upon them by the most painful experience. A Successful female 
poet always gives iis the idea of a flower u])oa||i glacier. This under¬ 
current of bitterness is perceptible in all ^nss Landou’s writings. 
There are two poems in this volume in which it is so strongly expressed, 
that w'C must quote them, in support of our theory, that where the 
laurel grow's the wild flower has no blossom, and the green grass 
gi’ows not;— 

“ The Minstrel’s Monitor. 

“ Silent and dark as the source of yon river, 

Whose birth-place we know not, and seek not to know. 

Though wild as the flight of the shaft from yon quiver, 

Is the course of its waves as in music they flow. 

The lily flings o’er it its silver-white blossom, 

Like ivory busks which a fairy hath made; 

The rose o’er it bends with its beautiful bosom. 

As though ’twere enamoured itself of it i shade. 

The sunshine, like Hope, in its noontide hour slumbers 
On the stream, as it loved the bright place of its rest; 

And its waves pass in song, as the sea-shell's solt numbers 
Had given to those waters their sweetest and best. 

The banks that surround it are flower-dropt and sunny, 

There the first birth of violets’ odour showers weep ; 

Tliere the bee heaps his earliest treasure of honey, ^ 

Or sinks in the depths of the harebell to sleep. 

'S’* s * 

^ Like prisoners escaped during night from their prison, 

The waters fling gaily their spray to the sun; 

Who can tell me from whence that glad river has risen ? 

Who can say whence ii.spiings in its beauty ?—not one. 

Oh ray heart, and my song, which is as ray hearths flowing. 

Read thy fate in yon river, for juch is thine own ! 

’Mid those the chief praise on thy music bestowing, 

WHo cares for the lips from whence issue the tone ? 

Dark as its birth-place, so dark is my spirit, 

Whence yet the sweet waters of melody came; 

’Tis the long after-course, not the source, will inherit 
The beauty and glory of sunshine and fame.” 

The next has even more of personal regret—more personal, because 
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more general. This may seem a paradox; but yet the poem which 
comes home to the many is the one that embodies some individual sen¬ 
timent. 


“The Moon. 

“ The moon is sailing o’er the sky. 

But lonely all, as if she pined 
For somewhat of companionship. 

And felt it was in vain she shined. 

Earth is her mirror, and the stars 

Arc as a court around her throne ; 

She is a beauty and a queen; 

}3ut what is this? She is alone. 

‘V 

Is there not one—not one—to share 
Thy glorious royalty on high ? 

I cannot choose but pity thee, 

Thou lovely ovplian of the sky. 

I’d ratltur be the meanc.st flower 
That grows, my mother Earth, on thee. 

So there were others of my kin. 

To blossom, bloom, droop, die with me. 

Earth, thou hast sorrow, grief, and death; 

But with these better could I bear . 

Than reach and rule yon radiant sphere. 

And be a solitary there.” 

The principal poem is a tale of some length. Tts heroine is thui' 
introduced:— 


It was a mournful sight to see 
That youthful brow he down 
AVithout its purple canopy, 

Witl ,iut its royal crown ; 

A rugged pallet, which was laid 
Upon the floor of stone. 

Thro' whose dark chinks the night-winds play’d 
W ilh low perpetual moan ; 

A death’s head-telling from t he wall— 

‘ Thy heart beats high, but this ends all! ’ 

A crucifix, a pictured saint. 

With fhin-worii lip and colours faint, 

All whereon youth loves not to dwell,— 

Were gathered in that gloomy cell. 

I said, 'twas sad to sec such head 
T.aid lowly in so rude a bed ; 

Kye.s long accustomed to unclose 

Where sighed the lu.e, wha* breathed the rose, 

Nort'or the lack of state or gold. 

But for the history which it told. 

The youthful slec,per slumbering there, 

With the ]>ale moonlight in her hair; • 

Ilor child-likc head upon her arm, 

Cradling the soft ^heeK, rosy warm ; 

The .sweet mouth opening like a flower. 

Whose perfume fills the midnight hour; 

Her white hands clasped, as if she kept 
A vigil even while slie slept; 
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Or, as her rest too lonjr delayinj;. 

Slumber stole over her while praying. 

Yet this is not the dreamless sleep 
That yonth should know—the still, the deep! 

See, on her cheek th’ unquiet led 
A sudden ciimson flush has shed 1 
And now it fades, as colours die 
Whde watehinsr twilight's *,ansient sky; 

And now 'tis deadly pale in hue; 

On the wan f^iehead stands the dew 1 
The small white hands aio clenched and wiung 
Siic wakes ’ how wild a look is flung 
I'lom those blue eyes which, stiange and wide, 

GLinci, like a deei’s, liom snie to side ! 

She listens but she Cannot hear, 

So loudly beats her heait with teai 
Ciiadual she knows the lonely cell— 

She heais the niutnight’s bell; 

She sees the inoonliglit on the pane, 

And w eary, droops hei head again.'* 

It is in such paintings that oui authoi ovccl''. It is the real redeemed 
bj the bc.iiitilul One greit diaini in these pages sue the sudden bursts 
oi some sluing cmoiion, suggested almost by chance; witness the very 
mention of the lailicst Italian pod — 

“ One wandeied theie, whose gazing eye 
Oiseivtd to mil '01 such a sky , 

He ol file laurel and the lyie, 

Whose lip was song, whose heait was fire— 

Tilt gtutio Pitiaich he whose fame 
Was VI 01 ship ol one deaiest name. 

The myitlc planted on his giave 
(iave all the lauiol evci gave ; 

Tlie lile that lives in othois’ bieat i— 

Love s last sweet tiiumph over death. 

And tdl inejiot ot long disdain— 

Ot liope iinblest—of ficiypun— 

Ol lute and lauiel vowed iii vain. 

Ot s\uh till vominon tannot deem ; 

S'lch love hath an etheical piide ! 

1 d lathei toed on such a du ini. 

Than win a waking world beside. ’ 

Tlicse last two linos ronccnti.ate the ideal of tlyi heai t, wliicli is the 
c''seiKe ol Icminine poetry. 

We Kgid that we have not space to (piotc more tlian a few stan/ns 
ot “ The Letlor,” winch appears to us the very perfection ol all that 
tan be imagined of wonian’^iovc, gentle, silent, tender and devoted — 

“ Once, and once only, let me speak 
Ot all that I have lelt foi years, 

A’'oii lead it not upon mf cheek, 

Yon dieamed not of it m my tears. 

And yet i loved thee with»a love 
That mto evtiy feeling came ; 

I nevti looked on heaven above 
Without a player to bless thy name. 
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1 had no bth«ii lo^ to, share, 

That which syas ^hihe^and thine alone; 

' A few sad thoughts It had to spare 

Fot'those beneath tho hjj^ral atope. 

Btit eveiy thine, 

Affection'Wita ihiy ben^ grew. 

Thy h«art,was W a/ioVue* and sfuaue, 

' Familiar, &j0d yet'sacred too, 

'' How often have 1 watched the spot 
, On which thy step had only moved; 

My memory remembers not 
The hour when thou wert not beloved. 

I never had a grief or care 
I soucrht not from th^ne eyes to hide; 

In joy I said, * Ah ! would he were 
My pleasure shaiing at my side.* 

I bent above each old romance. 

And seemed to read thy history there ; 

I saw, in each brave knight, thy glance 
Distinct upon the kindled air. 

"Whene'er I sang, our songs they seemed 
To paint thee only in the lay; 

Of only thee at night I dreamed, 

Of only thee I thought by day. 

The wind that wandered round our towers 
Biought eclioes of thy voice to me ; 

Our old hall's solitary liours 
Were peopled with sweet thoughts of thee. 

And yet we part—this very hour ! 

Ah !—only if my beating heait 

Could break for botW—there is no powei 
C'f'uld force me with your love to pari. 

. Tlieie is no shape that pain could take, 

No ill that would not welcome be. 

If si^ffered but for thy dear sake,— 

But they must be unshared by tHee.’’ 

We frankly confess that we have our doubts whether woman’s love he 
quite the disinterested and intense thing that Miss Landoii represents 
it to be; still it iaan exquisite creed. We have rather dwelt on the 
more essentially feminine portion of the work, but it would be injustice 
to the wiiter not to give a specimen of her powers in another line. We 
conclude with the following bold and spirited lines ;— 

“The Danish Warrior’s^ pEAXH SoNO. 

“ Away, away! your care isTwain ; 

No leech could aid m^ltcw ; 

The chill of death k at my heart, 

Its damp upon my brow. 

Weep not—1 shape to sec such tears 
Within a warrior’s eyes ; 

Away ! how can ye weep for him 
^ Who in the battle dies ? 
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My Ibanner' floats among the Clouds, “ 

Anjother droops below /■ 4 

“Well with my heart’s host blood is paid 
Such puichase of a foe. 

Go ye and seek ray halls, there dv\ells 
A fair hair'd bSy of mine ; 

Give him my swoid, while yet the blood 
Darkens that falchion s shine. 

Tell him that only other blood 
Should wash such stains away ; 

And if he be his father s child, 

There needs no more to say. 

Farewell, my bark ! fatewcll, my fiieddsl 
Now fling me on the wave; 

One cup of vv me, and one of blood, 

Pom on my boimding^giave 

It has been beautifully said that “ Woman’s heart is love and son® 
united ” That heart is Miss Landoii’s ptcuhai domain It jis the 
inspiration ol the present volume which must Add to its wnter’sTaijie. 
We congratulate her on the production of pages 

“ Wheie thought finds happiest voice, and glides along ^ 

Into the silvei rivers of sv^et song.” 


If t h'ail died witUdlc hestd ' 

Had'fi’tte ftiy sil|t:en 'fied, 

Tlien njig^t^e^wenepTpr met 

I lid bvL decl^ 

Belbre sky; 

The wind that^<^ps1E»y Mllatit s 
Will havd ifly sign. 


MARTIAL IN LONDON. 

The Two Agitators, wntten at a Ball at Brambleburg, 

Grp AT Daniel O Connell is gone to the Noith : 

His tongue a lemonstranoe indignant pours foithv 
And eloquence flows fiom his mouth 
But you, pietty Jane, with a pan of black q||es. 

Come ovei the natives of Kent to suipiise, 

And agilate heaits in the South 
lie fires with a word, and you fire with a look,— ^ 
Head and heait thus invaded, what moital can brook? 

Alaaf theie s no end to oui woes, 
lie agitates old, and you agitate young . 

Till you clos' yom peepei-s, and lie holds his longue. 
Poor Britain will nfaf’^r find i epose. 


A Caution addre^%ed to Lady H - n, on leading the following Ad^cr- 

tnement in the “ Morning lleiald ■ “ Colosseum- Vniiou^i Exhibit 

tiOH'i, — Sports and Fights, tn whtch^he visiters will partake ” 

Those Colosseum fights eschew. 

Avoid the fierce attack : 

Else, going there with eyes of blue, 

You'll eome away with black, * 
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THE TEMPTATION OF RACHEL MORISSON. 

It was a clear, sunny September morning—brigiit and cheerful. 
Autumn was stealing^ not striding over the landscape, and Rachel 
Morisson looked out upon a joyous picture as she sat within the win¬ 
dow of her father’s house. 

Her two younger sisters had spread a richly-fringed carpet beneath a 
verandah that was curtained by clustering vines : the elder of them 
had filled a basket with the rich clusters of the purple grape, and held 
it up, a double temptation to little Miriam and a bounding, beautiful 
greyhound, the pet and torment of the family. Kate Morisson, the 
tempter, w'ould not, however, suffer Cither of them to touch a single 
grape until .slic had first jircscutcd the basket to Rachtl ; indeed, her 
youthful .sisteis loved Rachel dearly,—and loved her the more, for that 
the rose ■was fading from her cheek, and her lips seldom smiled as was 
their custom in former times. 1 have often observed tliat the love of 
children increases with the illness of a friend or comjianion,—a beauti¬ 
ful illustration of the disinterested nature of true love. 

“ There is a bilueh, Rachel,—a bunch fit for a queen ! The doctor 
said you might cal grapes.” 

“ Thank you, dear Kate ; they arc very fine indeed ; but you should 
not have tempted Mniani and Nina with them.” 

“Oh!” replied Kate, laughing, “T love to tempt them—to tca/e 
them a little ; it does them good.” 

‘^’Ko, I do not think so,” said Rachel. “ 1 am not fond of quoting 
from the Iloly Sciipturts on trivial occasions, but you must remember we 
pray, not to be led into temptation ; and, Kate, looking on the tcmjitation 
with which you tempted your littlu sister and the pretty lionnd, made 
me think'-” 

“ What, sister?” 

^ “ Upon mine own !” 

“ Yours, Rachel! I did not tempt .you with grapes.” 

“ Grapes!” repeated Rachel Morisson, smiling, though there was sad¬ 
ness ill the smile, “ No, not with grapes;—yet 1 have had iny temp¬ 
tation.” 

“ W^hat was it, sister?” 

“ I will tell yoif^vhcu you arc old enough to understand its nature.” 

“ But T am old enough, Rachel. I shall be seven next month. 
Perhaps, sister, you were tempted to tell a story ?” 

“ No.” ‘ 

“ To wear tight shoes at the dancing lesson ?” -• 

“No!” 

“ To go into the garden and gather cherries without leave ?” 

“N|^” 

“ To ride the kicking pony ?” * 

“ Indeed, my Kate,you need not attempt to find out. Listen to me; 
if it pleases God that 1 live nnl^l you have completed your seventeenth 
year, I will relate to you my ‘ temptationif—bsten to me, Katherine 
—I am taken from you into the world of .spirits before you attain the 
beauty and bicur the dangers of womanhood, I will leave a written 
testimony that may warn you bow to avoid the sorrows which have 
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planted and watered the willows that are already growing over my early 
grave.” 

Kate did not quite understand what her sister meant, but she saw 
that her eyes were filled with tears, and so she crept silently to her side, 
and looked up into her face, and fch her heart sad within her. A little 
time, and the sharp winds of an unusually ctfld spring sent (the physi¬ 
cians said) poor Rachel Monsson to an early grave. There was one 
who knew^ otherwise,—who knew that the iron had entered her soul, 
and festered in its core, and that her body was too delicate to withstand 
the struggles of her mind. Her mother closed her eyes, and sorrowed 
over her bier,— but not as one having no hope, for her last blessed 
words were, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth !” There was much 
mourning in the bereaved dwelltng. Kate was able to feel and to tell 
bow truly she missed— 

“ The glancing of her sister’s eye, 

The waving of her hair, 

The Ibotstcps lightly gliding by, 

TIio hand so small and fair. ’ 

But little Miriam soon forgot her troubles in the excitement of black 
frocks and a crape bonnet. 

Years pass, as well as moiitbs; and when we review them, wc think 
ihcy pass as rpuckly. The rclrosjtrcI of huth is nearly the same ; but the 
how ddVereut! Katherine Morisson had completed her seven¬ 
teenth year, and wa^ already arrived at the flangerous distinction of 
lieing a belle and a beauty. She had almost ceased to remember that 
her sister, whose once beautiful form was now part and parcel of the 
earth wherein it lay, left, a “ written testimony ” of her trials ; that she 
laid open her heart’s feelings, hopes, and disappointments for her ad* 
vantage; that, to prevent her iisLer’s tears, she had rc-shed her own— 
for she had l^rn al'resh wounds which time had comparatively healed, 
and had again counted the drops of blood distilled from her lacerated 
heart. “My blessed child!” said her mother, “ have you forgotten 
])o()r Racliel’s legacy?—how she bequeathed you the knowledge of her 
‘ temptation,’ that your fate might not be as hers?” 

She laid a few leaves of pajier upon her table, fairly and plainly 
written ; and Kale retrimmed her lamp, and flung the gariantj from her 
hrow', tliat she might ica<l the stoky of her dead sjgter. 


“ A WOMAN, Kate !—a young unmarried woman’s trials—are gene¬ 
rally of the alTections;—trials of temper—trials of judgment—trials of 
power— come afterwards; hut a young girl’s trials arc of the heart, 

“ I hope you hiave not )^.*t understood what it is to love; unless, indeed, 
you /oi’c what is lovely ,—lovely not only for time, hut for eternity. The 
impression made on a young heart may he considered light; and yet, Ka¬ 
therine, it is long—(lb, how long 1—before it wears out: / found it so. 
Y’ou know the pains my dear mother ever took to impress upon us our 
religious duties; to teach us Christ all-in-all suflicient; and to manifest 
our faith by our works. I fear me that I trusted too much to my own 
strength—that I thought too much of my own acquirements. The 
pains bestowed on my education made me superior to my companions^ 
hut not, alas! superior to myself. The remembrance of your sister— 
of the once living reality of her who pens these lines—will, before you 
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read them, have faded to an outlined vision. You will rcmcmber-a thin, 
})ale giri, who loved flowers and music, and for whom you gathered the 
flnest grapes; and the thought of her will bring baclc her last kiss— 
he? white brow—her dead hand, the never-to-be-forgotten touch of 
death!—the tears—a mother’s precious tears !—and then the funeral. 
Ay, my beloved sister, alt will be as a vision; but we may learn ^visdoin 
from such. 

“ I did think too highly of my acquirements, and practised them 
more for the sake of display, than a desire to give pleasure. They 
attracted the attention of one who, possessed of much beauty, much 
talent, and some—indeed many, amiable qualities, was, nevertheless, 
deficient in the great requisites for domestic—much less Christian— 
happiness. For a time, we were as two gay butterflies sporting in the 
sunshine; I learnt to see with his eyes, to hear with I ’s ears, to feel his 
feelings, to live but in his presence; and yet I hardly knew it—was 
not that strange ?—One of the mysteries of love; perpetually denying 
his influence with my lips—lying to my own heart—practising self- 
deception ; but however I might have succeeded in deceiving myself, I 
did not, could not deceive him. He knew his power, and while he loved 
me—(Ah! Kate, take my experience witli you into the world, and re¬ 
member that while mm talk of love, women feel it)—loved me—he 
believed well—yet endeavoured to laiigh at my ‘ amiable weaknesses,’ 
‘ early prejudices,’ ‘ want of worldly knowledge.’ Such he termed, in 
honied lyords, woman's best and surest safeguard-»-her refuge—fler hope 
—her shield and buckler. At first I was alarmed—but he never 
wounded my feelings. Day by day, secure of my afl’ections, he became 
more careless in his expressions, though he gave me no reason to suppose 
that he Avas guilty of infidelity. I wanted the courage, and, in truth, 
the Christian knowledge, to combat his assertions; and, for a long time, 
1 sheltered myself •inder the hope, almost the belief, that he did but jest! 
And awful as it was, still it was a comfort—a coward’s Comfort, truly, 
that has no truth for its foundation. My dear mother, too, trembled 
while she jtrayed for my happiness; but my father thought of tlic 
splendour of the alliance, and rejoiced therein. 

“ The time approached for our union, and the care, attention, and 
tenderness of my aflianced husltand made me almost forget what then I 
had hartfiy time to think upon amid the congratulations, the prepara¬ 
tions, and the festivals that were to celebrate our marriage. Every one, 
too, .asstired me ho\V certain I was of happiness, and I endeavoured to— 
yes, I did —believe it. I gave myself up to the intoxication of an un- 
sanctified hope, and I fought against my doubts and Christian terrors ; 
it was to be the last Sunday before our marriage, and Ave were to take 
tho sacrament together. He hud agreed with so much seeming pleasure 
that. Ave shotdd <lo so, that I hailed it ns a happy omen; and on that 
memorable Sabbath morning entered a bower whose roses and jessamine 
had been tAvined by ms hands—whicli made them doubly dear to me. 
It was & bright and balmy day—the sprays were bending beneath the 
dew drops, and th* air Avas heavy with perfume; everything was hushed 
and silent—even the song of the bird Avas tempered in its- sweetness; 
and I prayed—-ok I hoAV fervently ^ayed, that I might—that we might 
together find ‘ tire way, the truth, and the life,’ 

“ I had escaped from the tumult of company to commuicic with my 
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own heart, and He, to ‘ whom all hearts are open,’ knows, that I 
prayed more for him than for myself. Suddenly, the clv>rch-bell 
rounded in my ear, and I rose to attend its blessed 'summons. I was 
pushing back the silver stars of a clustering jessamine that curtained 
the arbour’s entrance, when I saw the object of rny prayer coming 
towards me; perhaps I would not have drawn back had lie been alone, 
but an intimate friend, who was to have been his bride’s-man, was with 
liim, and I shrank beneath the shade. As they aj^proached, they 
laughed and talked together, and so loudly that I heard what one of them 
would have given worlds I never had heard. 

“ ‘ The Sacrament \Yill take up so much time, that I cannot meet you 
as I intended.’ This sentenci^ attracted my attention ; though when 
indeed did he speak that I was not attentive ? Oh, how 1 shuddered at 
what followed! 

“ ‘ Then, why do you go ? Why submit to what you despise ? I 
would not do it for any w'oman upon earth !’ 

“ ‘ I ^vould do more than that for Rachel; but when once awav from 
this, she will get rid of all her early prejudices, and become one of the 
world; her mind is comprehensive, and her love for me Avill tend to 
teach her the superiority of rational over formal religion.’ 

“ ‘ To have a preaching wife—to be obliged to go to church, sing 
psalms on Sundays, and take the sacrament once a month—a pretty 
prospect of domestic felicity !’ 

‘ Psha—you do not’suppose that my present life is a type of what 
is to come? No, no; I do not intend to be canonized under the deno¬ 
mination of Saint Alfred, but it pleases her, and believe me she is not 
half as bad as she was. I remember when she would not fcad a news- 
jiaper on Sunday!’ 

“ ‘ Is it possible!’ 

“‘Fact—upon my honour. Now she is getting better and better; 
—I must tolerate the mummery till we arc married, and then-’ 

“ Kate, Kate, I heard no more. A torrent of bitterness overwhelmed 
me. Tlie blessed sacrament to be termed ‘ mummery' —the man for 
whom I lived and prayed to exult that my religion was declining—to 
plan its destruction ! ^ I do not ask you to pity me noiu, because my 
transgressions have been ipardoncd—my race run—my sorrows ceased 
their troubling—my spirit found its rest!—but then^ or rather when 
] estored to perfect consciousness, yon would have pitied me. 

“ For weeks I could not leave my bed; the delirium of brain fever 
for a time i|pared me worse agonies, but the Temptation was with 
me still. I knew that Alfred’s attentions had been unremitting— 
that he liad watched over me — they said he had prayed for me. 
Oh! to Avhom was he to pray ? his people were not my people, his 
God not my God. And yet 1 loved him—loved him in my heart of 
hearts—prayed for him; Kate, I pray for him still—at morn—at mid¬ 
night—by the way-side—and in secret; his name is on my lips—on 
my lips!—in my heart! My mother, though she knew by bitter expe¬ 
rience that two can never be as orfCy except in the Ijord —she almost 
wished me to perform my cont^t—she feared that, though the spirit 
was willing, the flesh was wctRc— and she talked of ine believing 
wife saving the,unbelieving husband. It might be so ; and had I Car¬ 
ried, believing that he believed, I would have borne my cross ; but the 
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film had been graciously removed from mine eyes—he was an acknow¬ 
ledged infidel^ regarding the holy oidinances of religion mummeries. 
Could 1 Took up to,-select such a one as my guide tlivough life.'’ My 
father spurned me from him--talked of the lands whic^h I had lost the 
station I had cast away ! My bndc’s-maids mourned that their splen¬ 
did dresses could not he woin ; and you, Kate, a little faiiy of five years 
old, wept bitterly the loss of cake. But oh! when he, the loved one, 
promised to he alj, I desired—said that I could save him from the destruc¬ 
tion into which he would surely jdunge if I did not share his name — 
then came my worst temptation -tlicn, then, I felt how bitter it w'us to 
remember that he who had deceived me o/tcc might repeat the deception!^ 
They tell us we ought to forget ihefav/ts of tliose wo love; I found re¬ 
membering their perfections the most diftigcrous of the two. 

“ Enough ! w'c parted. Me said, ‘ If his life, if his i,pinions, became 
really religious, w^oidd 1 marry him ? ’ T said, ‘ Yes.* lie went forth 
again into the world, and he forgot me—1 remained in my own hume- - 
I forgot not him. His career has been thougbtlesr', brilliant, and extra¬ 
vagant—he has grown of the w'orld, w'orblly; while I have found rest, 
and peace, and hope,—and ere, long eic you have icad these pages, 
shall have been made immortal. Oh, then, bclo\ed Kathciine, let your 
prayer he, ‘ Let me not he led into temptationfor once Iicing led 
therein, by the vanities, the pleasures, or the riches of life, our escape 
is doubtfin, and our trial great.” 

Bitterly did Katlieiine weep over the records of a life wliieh was ter¬ 
minated before twenty summeis had stamjied the perfection of beauty 
on her blow but I am happy to record, that Kate was saved much 
misery by the wisdom she gleaned from the “ Temptation of Rachel 
Morisson.” 


WINDSOR BY MOONMOIIT, 

(A Picture by T. C. llnjtand.) 

By Mrs. Hoflandj* 

On ! lovely .scene-earth, water, air, and sKy 
Are redolent of beauty. The fair night 
Hangs out the lamp of heaven triumphanfly 
On scenes with nature’s loveliest featurc’.s (light. * 
Old Windsor’s palaee-towmr.s arc gleaming bright 
With royal revelry, o’ei Thames' calm stream 
Near which young beauty lingers, fain to hear 
The whisper’d vow that hallows “ love's first dream,’ 
And bids the fiutt’ring bosom cease to fear. 

Thus noble Surrey sooth’d Ins Geraldine, 

Pouring a ])oet’s pa.ssion, pure, intense, 

Into her very heart. Vile,raemories hence, 

Of blood, and woe, and crime, that shock the sense! 
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Jncledon and Popn {the Tra^ediu’i) on American Manners. - Pope’s love 
of the f^ood things of this life was unbounded; amid many'other sayings*, 
one of his was to the effect that he knew of hut one crime that man covild 
commit, and that was peppering’a rump-steak. When Incledon returned 
from America he met iiis old friend Pope, and after mutual congratula¬ 
tions, the latter exclaimed, “ Well, Cliarles, and how do they feed?” 
“^Immortally,’’ replied Charles, “ the very poetry of eating and drinking, 

my dear Pope, in all things but one; by-they take no oil to their 

salads.” “No oil to their salads !” reiterated the hornir-stricken trage¬ 
dian, “ why did we make peace imth them ?" 

Michael Kelly and Pope. —Pope, who came out in London in 178'1, and 
was then about twenty-seven years old, was very solicitous, towards the 
. latter part of his life, of being reputed much younger than he really was, a 
desire that Mich. Kelly thought proper on all occasions to thwart. One 
morning Pope called, and Kelly put into his hands a letter with the Dublin 
l)ost-mark, addressed to Pope, “ To the care of M. Kelly, Esip” After 
many thanks, Pope opened and read the etfusion, which was from an 
unknown correspondent, begging a^avour for his grandson, reminding 
Pope how often he (P.) in Dublin had patted the writer on the head, and 
praised his aptitude as a scholar, &c. &c., and concluding with follow¬ 
ing paragragh;—“ I am now eip;hty years of age, and do hope that the 
friend and patron of my boyhood will not <Iesei t me, or mine, in my declin¬ 
ing years.” Nothing but Kelly’s good dinners could ever have tempted 
Pope to forgive this. 

Keans Learninir .— When Ke.an first appeared, many contradictory 

reports were abroad respecting his education, anti a Mr. C-, resolving 

to put it to the test, wrote to him one morning a note in Latin, requesting 

some tickets for his benefit. “ Well,” said R-, “ and how did Kean 

construe it ?■’ “Into an insult,” was the reply. The same gentteinan, 
who was always a warm partisan of Kean, being once hard pressed on 
the subject of Kean's academic deficiencies, exclaimed, “D-nit, Sir, 
surely a man may have drunk at the well of learning without l)eing ex¬ 
pected to swallow the bucket !" 

Singular Fortune. —K-, a well-known literary gentleman, by the 

will of a relative, became ei^titled to a certain legacy, provided by a cer¬ 
tain day therein named he had “ any children lawfully horn in wedlock.” 

Time passed on, and K-, who was a bachelor, had not yet seen any one 

to whom “ his affections tended,” and the person who, in failure of the 
above event became entitled, was anticipating his succession, when “Mar¬ 
ried this day,^t St. George's Church, &c. &c.,” dissijiated, or at least shook 
his hopes. For .some time the lady gave her lord little chance of obtaining 
the bequest ; at length, vvUen it was getting, in .sporting phrase, too near 

to he pleasant, the lady proved enceinte ; months wore away, and K- 

waited on an eminent chamber-counsel to consult him. Mrs. K-’s cal¬ 

culations rendered it probable' the event would occur a fortnight or three 
weeks too late; " Should that he the case, would he forfeit the fortune ?” 
“ I fear you would,” replied the lawyer ; “ besides, my dear Sir, the will 
says children, and though the testator most jirobahly meant child or 
children, the Court would construe It literally.” Horae m “d.he stu^y 

denominated brown” went poor K-, day followed day, until within 

four of the period named in the willt when Mrs. K-blessed her hasband 

with twins. 

[Motives of delicacy prevent the mention of names, but the parties are 
too well known to render the accuracy Qf the story at all doubtful.] 
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4 Hint from the Ga^/ery.—The Coburg Theatre, under the management 
of Glossop and others, enjoyed an unenviable celebrity for attention to any¬ 
thing but “ words, phrases, and grammar.’’ On one occasion the scenes 
stuck in the grooves, and the gods were much otFended at beholding the 
halves of a house with, an interstice of a yard or so between them; at 
length a sweenl^caUed out, “ Ve don’t expect no good grammar h^re, but,, 
hang it, you might close the .scenes.” 

A Beformed Bake. —A theatrical lady, celebrated for everything but con¬ 
tinence, at length resolved to marry and reform. Her conduct was duly 
canvassed in the dressing-rooms of the theatres. " I am told,” cried one, 
“ that she confessed to her liege lord all her amours.” “ What a proof qf 
couiage !” exclaimed one lady. “ What an extraordinary instance of can¬ 
dour !’’ said another. “ And what an amazing instance of memory /” cried 
the third. . 4 

American Feasting: (a Kentucky. —^When Mr. Gallot went through the 
United States with M’amselle D’Jeck, the celebrated elephant, he, one 
evening, was warm in Iris praises of the hospitalities and socialities of the 
moth'^r-country; amid oilier instances, he quoted one of the Kutland 
punchbowl, which, on the christening of the young Marquis, was built so 
large that a small boat was actually set sailing upon it, in which a boy sat, 
who ladled out the liquor. “ I gue.ss,” said one of the company, " I’ve 
seen a bowl that ’ud beat that to it|^ioital smash; for, at my biOtlier’s 
christening the bowl was so deep, that when we young'uns said it warn’t 
sweet cn^gh, father sent a man down in a diving-bell to stir up the sugar 
at the boffom.” 

Dr. Abernethy and P , the Comedian. —P , who was of a scor¬ 
butic habit, was, for a considerable time, the patient of Abernethy; the 
guineas followed one another into the pocket of the doctor, and the actor 
got no better, At length, in no pleasant humour, he presented himself. 

“ No better. Doctor!” “ Um,” said Abernethy, " I’m afraid you don't 
strictly adhere to your regimen—vegetable diet.” “ ,Sir,” said the enraged 
actor, “ I’ve taken as much green stuff as a jackass, and yet I’m no 
l^^elter and flounced out of the liouse. Abernethy, who was too eccentric 
himself to be offended by eccentricity in others, had a prescription made 

up, and sent it with his rod pills to Mr. P-, with this direction “ Let 

the jackass take one of these per niglrt, and go on with his hot mash of 
green stufTas usual.’’ 

Egerton's Beply.—li was often said of old Chapman, of Covent garden 
Theatre, that he taught his sons to fight befoye he taught them to read ; 
certain it is, that they were equally petulant and pugnacious; and the 
thing next heard of either S. or W. Chapman (alter their engagement in 
any pew company) was, that they had knocked up a play and knocked 
down the manager. This pugilistic propensity was most peculiarly deve¬ 
loped in Samuel (the youngest and smallest), who had fairly foughf his 
way through the provinces. When the late Mr. Egerton took Sadler’.s 
Wells Theatre, S. Chapman wrote to him for an engagement. . Egerton’s 
reply was laconic, but decidedly 0 the purpose:— 

Dkar Sam, “/can’t fight 

“ Yours trulyy 

• “ Daniei, Eqbrton.” 

Genius. The Tragedians of the last Century. —Genius has a power of 
investing trifles witli importance, iaterest, and grandeur. Mrs, Siddons 
sang " BiHy Taylor” with a force of humour that our bc.st comic actors 
might have envied; Kean’s parlante style of executing the ballads of 
“ Black-eyed Snshin,” “ My trim-built Wherry,” and “ Sallv in our Alley,’* 
W'a.s to the full as pathetic as his faVewell in Othello; and ftenderson drew 
tears in the old see-saw ballad of “ The Babes in the Wood.” John 
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Kemble had no deshabille talent, if I may coin the phrase; away from the 
lamps he was a? mere private gentleman, and to most persons must have 
^ ai>peared an exceedingly dull one. His mind was not obtuse, but his ex¬ 
treme slowness gave him all the appearance of obtusity. In allusion to 
his asthma, he was wont to say that no one else of his family knew the 
misery of • drawing on their own ctiest, and finding the^eck disho¬ 
noured.” Kemble and Henderson were both suliject at limes to pro¬ 
found melancholy; Kean gave way to despondency, but that his habits 
sufiSciently accounted ibr; with his two great predecessors the feeling 
seemed to be “ a part of them and of their natures.” It is singular to 
remark, that neither Garrick, Quin, Kemble, Barry, Henderson, or Cooke 
ever had a son. Of all our tragedians for the last hundred years, Kean 
alone has left a pei petualor of his name. 

A Prevmtice Check to an Elopement. -a young actnr, had been 

fortunate enough, whilst in a provincial town, to win the affections of a 
lady,young, beautiful, and accomplished, and who, moreover, was entitled 
to a-considerable fortune on her attaining the age of twenty-one. Her 
friends were hostile to the attachment she had formed, and no chance was 
left but the old resource—an elopement. Not without dijieulty tho actor 
obtained a gig and a tolerable trotter, and having got bis adored snugly 
seated by his side, it was crack whip and away. To take the high road he 
knew would be madness, be therefore dashed along by a bye-w'ay: after 
journeying some miles, they got into one of those interminable lanes that 
are loo iian-ow to turn in, and make amends for their lack of breadth by 
their enormous length ; five 'miles of this “ long lane that had no turning’^’ 
had he traversed, when he was stopped by a turnpike-gate. It was night; 

1 ho gate locked, and the inmates of the turnpike asleep. He rapped, he 
thundered, and his agony was increased by hearing the sound of a trotting 
horse behind him. He threw stones at the windows to avi(!ikep the toll- 
collector, and at length a child about four years old popped his head 
through the lirokeri pane, and unburtliencd himself of the following pleas¬ 
ing intelligence:—‘‘ Daddy dunk abed." Such was indeed the fact; the 
toll-keeper was insensible, and thus ended the elopement, for the pursuers 
overtook tlie delinquent, and the lady was secured by her friends. 

Ellislon and the Cryer. —Elliston had several relatives and many friends 
in the church ; visiting one of the latter, who had some occasion to call upqn 
his cleric, who was also the public cryer, Elliston accompanied his friend; 
the cryer was from home, an:l whilst the reverend gentleman explained to 
the good man’s wife the purport of his business, Elliston looked over two 
or three things tliat liad been fell to be cried that afternoon, amongst 
others one w'as of a dog lost, who, mid his peculiar spot* and blemishes, 
liad “ sore eyes;” Elliston, always on the qui vive fqr a frolic, altered the 
word “sore” to “four." The cryer came home, took up the'several 
matters, and commenced his duties, enunciating in sonorous tones, “Lost 
a black and tan-coloured terrier, answers to the name of Carlo, has two 
white legs and four eyes.'* “ You scoundrel,” cried a traveller, who was 
the owner of the animal, “ how d’ye think I shall ever get ray dog, if you 
describe it in that manner?’’ The cryer protested it "was according to 
copy, and 5n examination it was evident the paper had been tampered 
with. Home went the ci-ycr, boiling ^itli indignation; his wife had in¬ 
formed him of the call of his reverend employer, but had said nothing 
about his companion, and tlierefore no jdoubt remained on the official’s 
mind that the clergyman himself had played him the trick. He awaited . 
patiently until Sunday for his revenge, and before he took his seat as clerk, 
removed the book of St. John frqm the New Testament. The clergyragn 
gave out the lesson, as the 2nd chapter St. John, and then began to, j. 
look in vain for the book in question ; at last he whispered to thg clerk, 
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“ What has become of St. John?” “ He can’t come,” was the reply, “ he 
has got sore eyes.” 

Tom Sheridan’s filial Duty .—Miles Andrews one day meeting Tom j| 
Sheridan, expressed his surprise at seeing him out; after a good deal of 
astonishmen^n both sides, Andrews cried," Is it possible you do not 
know that y®ll lather is no more ?” (Such a report had that day been 
current in the City.) “'Why,” replied 'I’oni, “ I left him half an hour ago, 
and he said he was very well; but he is such a cursed liar, there’s no 
believing a word he says, and Iherelbre, notwithstanding his assertion, it’s 
very likely to be as you say.” 

Coleridge's Tragedy was very fond of quoting burlesque 
distiches: one of his favoui ites was the letter of one Smart, who had been 
promised a hare by a forgetful Welchinau ; it ran thus— 

“ Tell me, tbuu sOn offtreat (yadwallader ! 

JJast sent the hareor liast thou swall<,’‘. 'd her?” 

After the production, and failure in attraction of “ itemorse,” Coleridge 
sent “ Zajola” to a dramatisl for his opinion as to its fitness for theatrical 
representation ; his friend answered him in his favourite style - 
“ It never ran he acted ; thus, dear Coleridge, answer 1: 

It isn’t like a play; luit it’s like a hill in CJiaiicery.” 

Matheics, and some of his Contemporaries. -Poor Mathews ! he was a 
man of harmless eccentricities, and of the strangest anomalies. Amid the 
many things that he believed or affected to believe, one was, that “ no 
man ever caught a,fish by rod and line.” “ No, no,” he would exclaim, 

“ a net might deceive anytliing, but fishes are not such cursed fools as not 
know that cat-gut and wire isn't good for ’em !” 

He liad an intense, an unceasing love of approliation, and this led him 
occasionally obtrusively to occupy tlie attention of the company he was in. 

I once actually heard him sing fourteen comic songs (those sti'.angc mixtures 
of melody and mimicry which were crealcd by, lived, and died with him) 
in one evening. lie implicitly believed in bis own tragic powers ; he felt 
he had the mind to conceive, and—as far as enunciation alone went—the 
power to execute: he did not sec that his aiipearance, his gesture, and his 
eternal restlessm ss, all partook of the ludicrous, lie was a little prone to 
speech-making at public meetings, and was on the tenterhooks to bring 
forth some witticisms that should “ set the table in a roarIns extem¬ 
poraneous jokes, however, were seldom good. He had no eye for painting ; 
the most miserable daubs were foisted on liim, and as he affected a taste, 
he was continualJy tfie victim of print and picture dealers. He could not 
bear (few' can) to have the genuineness of yny original painting or curiosity 
in his collection impngmd. A celebraled iqiholstercr going through 
Mathews’.^ gallery, was called iqion 1o admire the cassolette (sent to Gar¬ 
rick with tlie freedom of Stratford, and purchased by Mathews at an enor¬ 
mous price,) made of the Shakspeare mnlbeiry tree. The gentleman in 
question, who was a connoisseur in wood, declared that the material was of 
W’alnut, not of mulberry. Mathews grew livid with anger, his rage was 
really awful; and this trivial circumstance (for the man of furniture ])er- 
sisted) wholly estranged the jiarties. Ho had what might be termed a 
knack at music, Inil lie was not a musician ; he played the \iolin with 
taste; (his original tutor was Mr. CJiarles Cummins, Professor of Music, 
Leeds, who when a boy was, with his father, Mr. Cummins, the Yorkshire 
Kemble, in all the towns of the northern circuit, where Mathews was then 
low comedian;) could play a littl<;,on the piano and organ, and was fond 
of attempting any instrument that came in his way. His industry in his 
art, and in all that in any way, however remotely appertained to it, had no 
parallel: he was studying fresh characters to tlie day of his death; in 
America (where his attraction! ifteded not the provocative of novelty), he 
studied and played Coddle, in V Married Life." When he went into the 
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provinces, he had a machine resembling a mail-coach, which was formed 
of a portion, and contained the rest, of his monopolylogue scenery ; in this 
^chicle thert was room for Mathews and friend ; outside were his servants 
and luggage. He carried his own prosci'niutn, which was so arranged as 
to fit up, in a coujile of hours, in an asseinbly-ioorn or town-hall, and give 
it all the appearance of a complete .st.; -e front. No actor vVf#cver such a 
slave to the humour of his auditors ; if they, m the tcclrhical phrase, u'pnt 
with him, lie was the gayest creature upon earth; if—and this occurred 
occa.sionrfll 3 ^ in the provinces—they \^cre dull, and did not take his jokes, 
he was dcpre.sscd beyond all conception, out of humour witli the world 
and all thciciircontained, and deliveicd his entertainment wretchedly. He 
was not only .sensitive as to what his friends said, but brooded over what 
they did not, but ought to have said ; what they lookatf, ho neted. When 
he tii'st came to Ihc 11a^market, mJus professional ardour lie shaded his 
head, that his wigs might til the better. Ilanis. of Covent G.uden, heard 
of him, and asked Pawcett ^Yhat soiP’of actor Mathews was? “ Mathews, 
Malliews,'' said Fawcett, with an air of difficult lecollcftion, “ Kh ! ay, 
3 'cs; ttiat’s the thin man that shaves his head to be funny.’' Mathews, 
doubtless, foigave, btit he never lorgot this. He had such a rage for 
collecting, that in the g (MMi-rooins ol provincial theatres he wmild watch 
any one who received a letter, ])f;r post, and il he perceived the party 
about to put if by earel' sslv, ^vould offer the price of the postage for it, 
and, in this waj', he had purchased hundreds of epistles that possessed no 
interest in any eyes but his own. 

Notwithstanding his reiterated public declarations to the contrary, he 
had a great antipatliy to hemg imitated, because, as he affirmed, “ They 
are none of them a hit like me " Those who have seen Yates’s identitica- 
tion of the great mimic inu}^ judge how far jircjudicc and self-love had 
blinded judgment. 

G. F. Cookp and Mathewft .—For the, first season or two that*Mathews 
was in London, wheiiovi'i' Cooke met him, the conveisation began and 
ended with an exhortation to Matliews “ to avoid diink.” “ Young man, 
if you wisli to rise to he a great actor, in fact, to he a Cooke, eschew dunk¬ 
ing ; by that sin fall the greatest, how then can a comedian liope to prosper 
by it?” In vain did Matli<*ws truly affirm that he never so indulged ; 
George always made this injunction the burden of his talk. [This strange 
impression on G. F. Cooke’s mind regarding lhe*hiimic, aro«e from a con¬ 
fused recollection of some potent jiotting at Mrs. .7udy liurn’s, on which 
occasion George well rcnioniiiered that one of the party was dead drunk, 
without being exactly certain whether it was Mathews or himself; we 
need not tell the reader it. was not the Ibrmer.] Soon after .Mr. Mathews’s 
marriage with Miss Jackson (now his widow), he was walking with an 
eminent divine, and met Cooke in one of his maudlin moods ; George would 
not he avoided; he congratnlated his fiiend on the happy event, and Cooke 
could be elegant, and even fascinating. The reverend gentleman was 
charmed ; not so poor Mathews, for George wound up with the following 
rhapsody—“ She is a lovely creature, an amiable creature, formed to make 
any man haiipy; God ble.ss yon, Charles, your felicity is in your own 
power; but do let mo intruat and implorv' you nou\ whatever you do, to 
avoid that d-il drink.” 

Mathews and T. Hood. —“ Hood’s words don’t act," Mathews said; “ he 
sets out on a pilgrimage in pursuit of puns. He is an ijiquistlor upon the 
King’s Knglish, and has tortured every^ord in the language till it con¬ 
fessed a double meaning. His drollery is addressed to tliotv/f rather than 
the ear- -he is pleasant in print. Peake is a punster to hear, H ood to read,” 

Matheios and Theodore Hook.—“ 1:^0 one ever fitted me dramatically 
like Hook: he knew every note of my gamut, but then he and I had been 
intimate associates; and, moreovei*, TheodeSje was a musician and a mimic, 
and would have been (had he chosen) an admirable comedian: he knew 
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enough of the histrionic art to know exactly what material a comic 
actor wanted from which to work out his eflFects. ’ 

Mathews, Carpue, and i?—.—Dr. Carpue had long since given it as^ 
his opinion that Mathews had experienced iinpi-oper treatment at thc^ 
time of his accident, and that had he been in judicious hands he would 
not have'heetiMame. Some one speaking on this subject to R—— said, “1 
understand Mathers means to leave his broken leg to Carpue when he 

dies." “ The devil he does I’’ said R-, " well, for my part, I should be 

Sony to have such a leg-as-he (legacy).” 

Mathews' criterion of docility in a Horse. —After being thrown out of 
his gig (by which he was laiflfed) h<j declared he would never drive a horse 
that Would not allow him to saw the reins underneath his tail. As quad¬ 
rupeds of this philosophical temperament are rare, Mathews seldom, if 
ever, drove again. 

Pussell ('«Sa?nM<!/jl.--Russe]l7 who lately took a benefit at Drury-lane, 
and who is best known as Jerry Sneak Russell, is the oldest exhibitor 
now extant,—that is to say, he appeared in some capacity full sixty years 
.since (exceeding Bannister by two years); at the timq^of Russell’s debut, 
however, he was only seven or eight years old. He performed at Coach- 
makers’ Hall, gave a series of songs, recitations, &c., and was much fol¬ 
lowed. When Breslaw, the “ emperor of all the conjurors,’’ started through 
the provinces with his ambidexteral displays, he engaged little Sam 
Russell and little Miss Romanzini (afterwards Mrs. Bland, then nine 
years old) to accompany him: these juvenile performers proved very 
attractive, and received a lucrative offer at the opening of the Circus (now 
the Surrey), under the management of old Charles Dibdin, (of Sans 
Souci celebrity,) in 1779 or 1780. There Russell spoke the opening 
address, and there he remained until 

lie grew liulibady-hoyish 
For Ciipidons and Fairies much too old, 

For Calibans and DeviKs much too boyi.sh. 

About the year 1785 he launched into the drama, and ten years afterwards 
appeared at Druiy in Charles Surface and Fribble. 

Johti Kemble and Mr. W- -.—A Mr. W-(who originally enacted 

under the tutorage of Jack Bannister, and who was, according to Suett, an 
amphibious animal, half ^piateur and half actor) played at the Liverpool 
theatre for practice many years since, when John Kemble appeared as a 

star : the play was “ Hamlet,” and W-was cast the Grave-digger: it 

was this gentleman's custom to play each character he appeared in after 

the manner (and, as S-said, " a long way after the manner”) of some 

approved London favourite; but, unfortunately, he could not fix upon 
any style in which to represent the Grave-digger; he commenced d la 
Bannister, but, finding tnat would not do, attempted the quaintness of 
Quick, then veered to the hard style of Fawcett, and wound up with the 
mouthing of Munden. Kemble, who was ill and fretful, acted in con¬ 
siderable amazement through the churchyard scene, whilst the ghosts of 
all his comic contemporaries were successively raised by the Liverpool 
Grave-digger. The play ended, the tragedian came into the green-room 
very much exhausted; every one paid him attention, but our Grave-digger 
was peculiarly officious ; <.Tobn was^ acting manager then of Drury, and 
made all the engagements;) at last Mr. Kemble was assisted to his 
dressing-room by his servant on one side and the untiring Grave-digger on 
the other. “ You must be fatigued^, ray dear Sir,” said Mr. W——■; “ play¬ 
ing with performers all strange to you,^having to rehearse this morning, 
and instruct us, and I am sure many of them have distressed and annoyed 
you. I’m afraid I have also, but, as it was unintentional, I am .sure you 

will forgive me,” W-paused for a compliment, and John, lookit^ 

steadfastly at him, replied, “ My dear Sir, if you can forgive yourself, 
I’m sure t can,” ' 
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Workings of the New Poor Lawg—Thentrical Licences—Tiie “ Youthful Betty’* 

—The Br.tiah L<'gion in Strain. 


. Workings of the New Poor L4.ws. —We cannot afford, in this era 
of “ crisiscs,” to allow “ good intentions" to go for more than they are 
worth. We are.hardly in a condition to make liberal allowances. Sorely 
urged bv the necessities and commotions of the time, we must judge by re¬ 
sults.' We must pronounce remecjjes tp be good or bad as they affect our 
case, and not as they indicate the intentions of those who prescribe tlieni. 
To mean well is much ; but it is small consolation to feel that are 
being ruined by people who mean well. Granting that the legislature in 
passing the amendments of the poor law “ meant well."—granting that the 
ends of morality and the cause of the poor may ultimately be served by the 
subversion of the principles of the old law, by the repeal of pdverty’s 
Magna-charta.the 43d ot Elizabeth, it must be admitted that frightful evils 
are meantime sustaineil, and that we are encountering great risks and 
inflicting certain miseries for the sake of a perhaps cpiestionable good. To 
say the least, the present time is liardly the proper one for making so 
hazardous and agitating an experiment. There were already sufficient 
causes of exasperarioii afloat, alieady enough to inflame the feelings of the 
poorest classes, to excite their imagination and perplex their understanding, 
without the addition of an extreme innovation upon rights established as 
theirs for centuries,—an innovation, the fine philosophy of which tliey 
cannot be sujiposed to comprehend, and about the ulterior efftjpls whereof 
they cannot he expected to care, while they are actually suffering under it 
the acutest of miseries and the most unnatural of deprivations. 

We are persuaded that these Whig amendments are working, and will 
work, infinitely more discontent and exasperated feeling among those whom 
it is most essential to the ends of order to tranquillize, than all other causes 
of agitation put together. Here the agitator cannot be charged with 
creating the evils he professes to deplore. N^qJ|pdy harangues the people 
on this topic; nolxidy takes this for his theme in starting upon a talking 
tour through the country. And yet this is the subject which rankles most 
in the minds of by far the largest mass of the industrious community. 
Here at least the excitement and disaffection work unassisted. The examples 
of this pervading feeling are infinitely more numerous, than are recorded. 

One example threatening to lead to mast disastrous consequences, oc¬ 
curred a few weeks since at Steyning. • The Board of Guardians had 
resolved upon separating some pauper-families-—to remove the parents to 
Henfield and retain the children in Steyning workhouse. The men, and 
the women also, refused compliance. A general s])irit of resistance was 
manifested by the other paupers. The town became disturbed ; tl\p gover- 
hor of the workhouse could not put the order into execution ; a constable 
went round to the inhabitants calling upon them for assistance; they posi¬ 
tively refused, and appeared to countenance the resistance to a decree 
which, in professing to recognise one noble law, establishing the right of 
every human being to food and shelter, violated another—that which con¬ 
nects parent and child. A struggle *took place, and one or two were 
wounded. Captain Goring was t^en prisoner, and forcibly detained in 
the workhouse. The calling-in of the military and coast blockade towards 
night terminated the fray, but the inhabitants to the last refused to inter¬ 
fere. Thfe parish authorities there, by the way, have since excited further 
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resentment, by the discovery of an item in the accounts of ten pounds for 
plate supplied to the workhouse —silver forks and a fish-slice ! 

Many painful cases have been disclosed in the metropolis within the 
past month. An a^od female, who had been an inhabitant of St. An-" 
drew’s, Holborn, for almost fifty years, complained at Guildhall of the 
stopping of her pension of two shillings a week, with the view of forcing 
her into the workhouse, at an extra cost to the paiish ; but above all, at 
the cost of horfeelins^ and strong sense of independeiice. Tlie overseer 
laughed at the magistrates ; the law was on his side, and he ])crsisted in 
devoting the poor creature to the iiooihouse, although .she could partly 
earn a subsistence out of it, and spare her natural pride also. AVe had 
thouglit that one of the chief principles of the “ amendments” was to 
inculcate, not to repress, repugnance to a workhouse life. At Hatton 
Garden a still more disgraceful scene occuned. A miserable woman was- 
charged wito creating a disturbance, by begging of the overseer for suste¬ 
nance for her sick child. He refused to take lliem mto the workhouse, 
though wholly destitute of shelter and food, almost of covering. He in¬ 
sisted that the child was well enough ; it was proved to have the measles, 
and that he knew it. He had given the woman a shilling some days 
before : “ We don't like,” said he, “ to give her mwch, for fear she should 
spend it in gin';” yet be was unable to say that she was addicted to drink¬ 
ing, Nothing eould exceed the insolence, tlic apathy, the positive brutality 
of this man irt hi.s examination by Ihe magistrate ; it is e.cjualled, liowever, 
daily, and daily are magistrates to be hoard expressing in the strongest 
terms their regret that tlio lavv restricts them from interferenee in cases of 
the most cold-hearted and reckless cruelty. 

In addition to a score of such instances' as the above, we liavc noted, 
within the last fortnight, two or three of actual death from, starvation, 
occurring in the very lieart of this centre of pride and luxury—this mart 
of wealth—this seat of the aristocrat and the merchant - this capital of 
civilized tnrope - Jiondon ! In two cases the sulfereis wore women ; one 
])enshed in Wcstinin.ster, ttie other in Bartholomew's Hoj,pita]. The ver¬ 
dict of the coroner's jur\ was simjily- “ Died for want of the common 
necessaries of life!*' and the repoit is served up at the breakfast-tables 
of the great, like .m ordinary piece ot news -- a '• Shocking jiecidenl,” or a 
“ Dispensation of Providence'*—an event for which man is not respon¬ 
sible- which is not to bi^elped, and therelbre not worth sighing over. 


Theatrical Licence'-’.--- For such of the minor theatres as arc within 
the jurisdiction of the Middlesex magistrates the usual licences have been 
granted. It,seems idle to expect any beneficial legislative enactment for 
the geilieral regulation of the numerous metropolitan theatres ; for in Par¬ 
liament, -the state of. the drama,' and the public abuses ,,pf theatrical 
establishment^, ajipear to be sflbjecl.s very little undei*stood, and not worth 
inquiring about. The only point of interest they a^ipeur to po,ssc:S‘s is, 
whether they c;ia he made to benefit ilu; revenue. The proposition made 
by the Chancellof of the Kxchequer last session, to grant to every theatre 
in-England a licence for the sa'e of wines and spirits, so that every temple 
of the drama might be converted into a temple of dram.s,—every “ school 
of morality” into a ” gin-palaqe,”—this was cheerfully assented to; though 
the scheme, we believe, was ultimately abandoned, upon the remonstrances 
of deputations in the licensed victuallers’ interest. We allude to tiiis 
matter with the view of showing how little Pailiament trouble.s itself 
about the “drama,” legitimate or Mlegifimate, or the morals of the many 
thousands by whom it is supported. Of course it is not to be expected 
that the'' Lord Chamberlain will incur any respon'>ibilify with respect to 
the theatres under his control, or exhibit any particular ardour where the 
legislature itself exhibitssuch indiflerence. Hut the Middlesex magis- 
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trates, who are such active debaters and rigJfi moralists in some matters, 
might easily and reasonably exercise a degree of control over the re¬ 
gulations of the houses which they license. The theatres should be 
compelled to close at a certain hour, instead of being kept open very 
often till midnight, or later; and a certain number of persons only should 
be admitted, instead of allowing the avarice of a mjinager, for the sake of 
a few pounds gained by the admission of a hundred persons for whom 
there is no accommodation, to destroy the comfort of a whole audience who 
had previously paid for their seats. Moreover, if we are to have a censor¬ 
ship, it should bo extended to all, alike to those under magisterial authority, 
as to the patent houses and tliose within the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Chamberlain. And that censoiship should surely be so exercised as not 
merely to atfect tlie political and religious tendencies of a dramatic pro¬ 
duction, but to extend to those frequent violations of moivals apd public 
decency, that even in theatres of r#piiteare regularly numbered among the 
“hits ” and happy points of the night. We heard an cxprcs.slon the other 
evening in the new drama of “ Cav.xhcrs and Roundheads ” at Driiry-lano, 
which conveyed an insult to the common feeling of a resjiectable audience, 
and must have made every modest female in llie theatre blush; it was 
loudly hissed, ifhich though, as far .as the ladies were concerned, it mailp 
the indecency more manifest, was a mark of indignant feeling not often 
displayed. We have frequently been surprised to see tippavently refined 
and eiiuciited people tolerate the grossest and most offensive vulgarities, in 
a theatre imder tlio control of the Lord Chamberlain, and now under a 
new (we hope, a reformed) management. tVe appeal to, the Middlesex 
magistrates to “ take more care of tins ” in their department. •A. manager 
would resist the temptation even of violating decorum for the sake of a 
bad Joke, and of pamleiiiig to the coarsest tastes oft lie coarse.st part of his 
audience, if reminded upon such occasions that the renewal of his licence 
was tlicreby endangered. The nietrojiolitau theatres, with two or throe 
exceptions perhap.s, aie just now in hands so pocnliaily fitted to,lower the 
]nibhc taste, to vitiate the public morals, and to degrade tlic drama in 
every respect, that the severest excreisc of authority is more than pver 
necessary to the protection of the play-goer, hnd,^of the noble art which, 
rightly cultivated, is so capable of adnmiisleung fo the keenest and purest 
pleasures of society. We trust that Mr. E, L. IRilwer will next session 
again bring the question of a thorough “ reform of the drama*' under the 
consideration of the legislature. 

_ 


Thk “ Youthful Bkttv.”- We have news of a rather old young 
favourite - one of the most youthful of the whole tribe of almost pl- 
derly gentlemen yet extant about the metropoliseven of the late 
Young Roscjius—the present Mr. RJaster Bejty. What a career wais his t 
Never did a'' little David slay great Goliahs with such rapidity apd eifee— 
vvithi we may add, sueh,,pxceedingly small pebble.?. The history 6f the 
sfage has no jecord of suibh another phenomenon, as the fescinatiod -of a 
“ discerning public"’ by agency so disproportioned to effects. The liMoiy 
of human nature scarcely comprises anything more ridiculotts. That the 
charm should have lasted three niglits, or nine days, would not have 
been mir.acnloii.4, though now even that wpl^ld be impossible ; but that it 
should have.nSiprcad itself over “ eiiliglitened England,” and have endured 
for; such a period, is a page in the book of real mmaiiee that merits being 
trftned down as the riclic.st of its records. We hapiieneA to see our Jack 
the Giant-killer the other day in the neighbourhood of the theatres, and 
looked after him with an interest amounting to the inten.se. Wp ha^ 
seen the conqueror of the great John KenibjLe-the disturber of the serene 
and philosophic spirit of the illustrious Geogre Frederic Cooke—the light 
that had pipde pale the lustre of Siddons’s glory for more thail a season. 
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We ftlt that we had seen thts conqueror of several Napoleons, the winner 
of many Waterloos. Thetf soraetljma really interesting in* hia ap- 
nearance. He was still Master Betty m the bnght gieen of his coat, the 
oufFhue of his hat^the rosipcss of hts aspect, and the quick tuin of his 
motions. With'all these he has just been fascinating the folks at Giaves- 
end, as weiearn fron^ an accoijmt in the papers, setting tprth the archery 
foafs of “a field-day on Willis s Giound. Uoscius was the pnncipal 
male pet former, and he was the victor of course. He won three piize 
arrows, the most successful of his competitors winning but one Ibis was 
^Ivoithy 0 ^ his infancy—of his boyish triumphs. lie was Mastei Betty 
Itnce mote , and the laii lady who aluiie equalled him in skill and success, 
‘ Mi!>s HugginSi wfio is a most excellent shot, andwonthiee aiiows,’ 
must have been in daqgei of leceivmg a dait moie until ing and iiresist- 
ible than any that ^e discharged. He must have»been an exceUenf pei- 
sonificaiion oj^ the little bow-and-arfow god—upon a Daniel Lambert 
scale. We wish a happy aim to all fiis darts, and m.vv it be long before 
the Fatal Archer levels one at him 


The Bjmtish Legion iv Sp\in — The daily reports “ of wrong and out¬ 
rage with whvcli eaith is filled, ’ have been, lor two oi th«e months past, 
ConsideiaUy lengthened, by tlie imniboi ot complaints of ciuelties tndured 
by individuals tnlfstcd in the stivice ot the Queen ot Spain. It is very 
probable, or rather it is teitam, that^in many ot these cases ot alleged 
cruelty andanjuslice, the wrjng has been greatly magnified, and no blame 
has been fairly^attiibutable to the authorities in the Biitish Legion In 
others th^ appear chaigLablc with the grossest mismam.genient, oi the 
most culpable neglect ot the pooi wietches who had coiumitted then lives 
and foitunes to such keeping Iq one statement, a giave chaige is 
adv^khced against the liuhi inily and consistency of Gcpcral Evans—m not 
merely saSnCtioning, in piactice, a system of militaiy flogging, of which he 
IS ^ tlecii^d opponent in theoiy, but in inflicfing thiee bundled lashes 
on ft^Jmreh soldiei, only foi expressing liis horroi ot the barbaiities of the 
Sbamsh mode of flogging, of which ho had been a witness It has been 
alT&ged, in general tcijgas, that the Commander of the Biitish Auxiliaues 
hild nothing to do willidjie aftair, but the soldier has ailived (so it is sa^d) 
in this cpuiitry, and his statement sutely ought to be inquired into. The 
electors Of'V^^tminstei aie el!pecially hound to asceitain the fa^ts, and to 
cKai th^v^pie^g^itativVschaiacter tioin the imputation. 01 the nnmeious 
1 itl which woqnded m..n have been stnpped ot then uniloira, and^ 
shnpWd Off for ETftglancI, to undergo a couise ot starvation, cie they could ^ 
Rii ispibunt ol wages due to thim, tho following is a specimen, A 
^pbr hose a^eai ince botokei^ptithe extreme of misciy, stated 

att LamTOth-stiect, that he, with twenty-six otheis, had 
Ilf a skirmish qear Skn^andei,—tha^'tli^ hac k een shipped 
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'tt%i^cr^>woiild aiilve Meantime these twenty-seven 
men," most of th?^ labquii^ under the effects ot^h^ii wounds* were 
crawling Miout the streets orTne metiopolis in a state ot sta 4 f|pation. It jis 
Intely that such cases aitiiese, when they obtain publicity, and the gypn” 
pathy of a raagiitiate. arft speedily attended to, to avoid further exposurc; 
but ought they to occur at allr The lesponsibility can only attach to 
^hos^who are responsible for embaikmg tneir misiwabile countrymen m 
such aiTexpedition, and wl^^e honour was expressly cifigaged to piotect 
them, as volunlaiy auxilianes,^ tiom every evil, aave the ordinaiy and 
aecessaiy chances of ' * 
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The Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth, by Edward OsIerilBstj. 

Distinguished as Britain is by her naval superiority, any contribution to 
that branch of its history must be acfeeptable. This certainly is a valhiblB 
and interesting addition to our naval biography. 

The name of Exmouth has long deserved to be ranked with those of 
Howe and Collingwood; his bravery, his ability, unbounded success, and 
daring exploits, have long been familiar to every Briton, and we are con¬ 
vinced no Englishman can read this book without a feeling of exultation 
and pride. * , 

The author has undertaken the memoir with ftie sS.nction and assistance 
of Lord Kxmouth’s elder'iand otfly brother, and has derived most of ^le 
personal history from tlie hero’s own correspondence. 

The Life of Admiral Exmouth is interesting not only for the brilliant 
services lendered to hiv country, but as a bright instance of the superiority 
of our naval discipline and arrangement. He began his career ah alniost 
unfriended orphaji, and rose to the highest honouis of his profession without 
having been indebted ;o money or to patronage, it is a pleasing spectacle 
to witness rising meiit strug<>hngout.of its diftiCulties, and success reward¬ 
ing its exertions. Let the yourig midshipinan who has blithing but zeal, 
character, and his sword to I'aly on in his career, rea^this biography, and 
derive instruction from the example, and encouragement from; the success 
of Admiral Viscount Exmoulh. 

Our hero appears to have had bravery marked on bis brow from the earliest 
period of life, having when a school-boy ventiiyid into a house on fire and 
brought out a large quantity of gunpowder in safety. As a proorof his 
daring, the following anecdote may be instanced— 

“ In the spring of 1775, General Burgoyne took his passage fdf America 
in the Blonde, and when he came alongside, the yards were manned to 
receive him. Looking up, he was surprised <^o see a midshipman oiv the 
yard-arm standing on his head^ Captain Pownoll, who was at his side, 
soon quieted his apprehensions, by assuring i4ni that it was only one of 
the usual frolics of young Pellew, and that the General migh| make hifn- 
self quite at ease for his safety, for that if heabould fall, he'vrovld only go 
under the sliip's bottom, and borne up on the other side. Whuron this 
occasion was probably spoken but m jest, was afterwards morS" than 
realized ; for he actually sprang from the fore-yard of the Blonde, while sho 
was going fast through the water, and saved a man who had over¬ 
board. Captain Pownoll r^roached him for ttis rashness^ blit he shed 
tears when he spoke of it’to fhe officers, and declared thit Peliew |i 
noble fellovr**’ ' ' ' ^ ^ . 

Lord Exmouth’s first promotion was' the result of one of the most okrin^ 
exjfioitsQur memory furuij^es us wifli, that of throwing himself on a“ death 
seivice,”io Secure the Carleton's tow rope, while exposibd to the deter¬ 
mined fire of the enemy. For thisTeat he was complimented by iiis se¬ 
veral commanders, and promoted. He soon aft#r thi-V h^d sb nearly t^ken 
General Arnold, to secure liis stock and buckle in tlie hand; and before 
he "Was twenty years old, it appears he constructed *k biidge'hcroSs the 
Mohawk, % which the army reached Saratogiu and he was called to sit in 
CDimcil with his generals, and received the e<!pi^cial thanks of Burgoyne, 
Thfe whole of Lord Exinouth’s subseguent history is rile with anecdotes of 
his courage, humanity, coolness, and discipline. On the very first of 
his first cruise, Jtift took a French privateer^^and was rewarded by A Post- , 
Captaincy. Every subsequent page of his^istory bears some trace of his 
activity and success, tecord of achievement, or instance of his ability for 
commands 
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^ , The following is a memorably example of his firmness and prutlence ;*r* 
t.«so or.three previous occasions-he had saved his vessel from fire;— 

^ /‘‘The CulJoden was vnder easy sail off the coast of Gorortiandel. apd 
preparations had been made for partially caulking the ship, when a pitch- 
. ketilc/which had been heated, contrary to orders, on the forepart of the 
main-deck, caught fire> and the- people most imprudently attempted to 
extinguish it with‘buckets of water. The steam blew the flaming pitch 
all around; the oakum caught fire, and the ship was immediately in a 
blaze. Many of the crew jumped overboard, and others were preparing 
to hurry out of her, when the presence and authority of the Admiral al¬ 
layed the panic. He ordered to beat to quarters ; the marines to fire upon 
anjr’one who should attempt to leave the ship; the yard-tackles to be cut, 
to prevent the boats from^being hoisted out; .\nd the firemen only to take 
the necessary measures for extinguishing the fii;e. The captain, who was 
undressed in his cabin at the time of the disaster', received an immediate 
report of it from an officer, and hastened to the.quarter-deck. He found 
the Admiral calmly giving his orders from the gangway, the firemen exert¬ 
ing themselves, and the rest of the crew at their qtiarters ; all as quiet and 
orderly as if nothing had been going on but the common ship duty.” 

The circuinstances attending his expedition to Algiers must t>e familiar 
to every one ; in tliis engagement additional proofs of his natural qualifica¬ 
tions for command are related. The ^volume closes with an account of his 
exit from this his scene of greatness, showing that he was as distinguished 
in his private chayticter as in his professional. His biographer reports 
the pithy opinion of one of his brother officers, “ that every hour of his life 
was a sermon, that he was great in bal tie, but never sd great as on his death¬ 
bed.” The book, again we say, should be read by every British seaman. 

A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption and Scrofula. By James 
. - Clark, M.D., F.R.S. 

Tuberculous diseases, of whieff class pulmonary consumption is by far 
the most prominent, are reported by our best authorities to destroy a larger 
portion of mankind m temperate climate|j than all other diseases taken 
together. This island appears to be particularly affected with it, as every 
Briton can te.stil'y, either froqi painful experience in his own domes¬ 
tic circle, or the equally 4^tres.sing observations of his suffering and 
afflicted ftiends. According to our author, tuberculous diseases of the 
lungs cau|e a fifth part of the whole mortality in this country, and in 
some districts, and even whole countries, the proportion is much larger; 
znariy medical writers repoit the rate to be still more fiightful. If we cal¬ 
culate, in addition to consumption, the mfi.|Qy instances of tuberculous 
disease developed in the form of glandular andmejjfpus affections, as well 
as call to 031110 the numerous instances of crippled and disfigpred victims 
of this malady daily crossing our patli^ dragging on a bare miserable exist¬ 
ence, it will appeal* that a third part^ of the mor^ity of this country aMses 
from tuberculous, diseases. Well iMeed then'may this ii^»i|>laint be 
termed the scOnrge of fair BritMu'^ffa^udi and man’s most insidious and 
.deadly foe I Needf JjhLcn offer one*?feraark on the vital importance 
atti^nding a correct view Of tli|» nature, cause.s, and treat gient of such a 
disease ? Several works have|^en lately submitted to the public on'^^hiS 
subject, and the first that comes undet our notice is Dr, ClarkVP its perusal 
has given us the most sindCre gratification and pride, especially so asl]^ 

{ iroduction of one' of our metropolitan physicians. The arrangement 
i|erary execution of the work deserve our approbation, as wellas the judi¬ 
cious selection of facts by the author, for the due illuairatipn of his several 
arguments. 1* * 

, Consumption or plhisis has been, till within a few years, very vaguely 
•applied to a variety of di^jfeases having scar,cely any character ip«common 
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except emaoi^fiem. The marked improvement in medical sdepc^thrppgf]^ 
the medium of morbid anatomy has led to a more correct view and 
rational ]>ractice ; Laennec, Louis, Andral, and other continental patholo.*^ 
gists, are by Dr. Clark instanced as having so materially contributed to 
this subject, as to justify the assertion, that “ the publication of LaCnnee's 
valuable work in 1819, is the most important era in our knowledge of pul- 
* iTonarv pathology.” It is now generally admitted that consumption is not 
' a local disease, referable to a local cause, but that it is, as described by 
Dr. Clark, “ a secondary affection, the consequence of a pre-existing con¬ 
stitutional disorder ; the necessary condition which determine.s the pro¬ 
duction of tubercles.'’ The Doctor thinks tuberculous disease, whether in 
the lungs or elsewhere, has its origin in ^ morbid state of the constitution; 
in some cases hereditary, in others induced from various causes, inde¬ 
pendent of hereditary predisposif jpn, and to this condition he applies the 
term " Tuberculous Cacficctic;" and to this particular cacheatM state of 
constitution the author points the attention of the pliy'iician, that he may 
apply his energies and talents with a view to its correction and alleviation. 
The main object, the main principle of the work in short is, to impress on. 
the mfnds of the profession and the public, the necessity of adopting th« 
principle of prevention, only as the means of extirpating this scroMous 
diathesis from our race. For he remarks, in page 6, “ that althoiigh the 
public may become the dupes of boasting charlatans, no physician can 
hope ever to cure a case of confirmed consumption ; ai^ well may he reason¬ 
ably expect to restore vision when the organization of the eye is destroyed, 
or the functions of the brain when its substance is, by disease, reduced to a 
pultacoous mass.*’ 

Dr. Clark thinks hereditary predisposition one of the most serious causes 
of tuberculous cachexia. Improper diet, impure air, deficient exer¬ 
cise, excessive labour, imperfect clotliing, want of cleanliness, abuse of 
spirituous hquois, intense mental application, and, in short, all,debilitating 
agents are seveially shown to favour the development of tuberculous 
diathesis. 

The chapter on prevention is full of much practical information. Dc. 
Cl.irk, for that purpose, considers the main object should be to arrest the 
hereditary transmission of the disease, and to prevent its development in 
children born with the constitutional predisposition. Many lules are laid 
down especially applicable to the present atate of society, a,nd highly 
valuable to the head of every family. Although there'Is great difficulty in 
correct ingdisposition to tuberculous diseases in children.still the Doctor con¬ 
ceives that, in many instances, we have the power indirectly to accomplish 
it. 'We are to place the predisposed child in the most favourable circum¬ 
stances, as regards tliosc agents which exert a constant influence on health; 
such as food, air, and exercise. Particular rules are laid down which we 
have not space to detail, for the guidance of the parent, in reference Jfo the 
siicjiling, food, clothing, dress, bathing, air, and residence of infants. The 
observationf^on the education strumous children are so just, that as we 
have not fOom to quote the author’^ words, we must spfer our readers to 
the woik. He condemns the anxiety of parents for early indication of 
talents, upbraids the confinement of the young aiiident in the close school- 
yoqpJ, and reprobates the practice of sacrificing health' and strength for 
mental sUg^riority and attractive apeomplishments. Finally, our author 
ithpws the necessity of a parent, in Selecting a profession for his son, con¬ 
sidering well whether his physical powers are sufficient to sustain the 
duties attending, as a matter of course, its successful practice. 

The chapter on the history of this disease in animals is highly interest¬ 
ing to the natuirs|ijjst, as well as the citizen and physician. It has lon^ * 
been satisfactorily proved that monkeys ani apes fall victims to cOnsuip^ 
tive diseases, ana that tubercles have been seep studding, as it Were, their 
longs,' liv^r, spleen, and other organs. M, Royer Collard found a large 
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number in the lungs of a lion that died in the Jardin des Plantfs. M. 
Dupuy ascertained their occurrence in hogs, hordes, and sheep, and their 
escistence in rabbits is a matter of daily observation. Mr. Owen, assistant- 
curator of the museum of the College of Surgeons, has found t uberculous 
disease in the Persian lynx, the civet cat, the tiger, the American Tapir, 
tlie American elk, the Esquimaux dog, and various other animals in the 
Zoological Gai-dens. In all tliese animals Dr. Clark stales that the morbid 
appearances presented on examination bear a close analogy to those ob¬ 
served in man; and although the existence of tuberculous disease in 
insects requires to be established by more numerous observations than 
have as yet been made, still Dr. Clark thinks that neither that, nor any 
Other class of animals, is exempt from its influence. 

The medical portion of the work reflects equal credit on the author 
with the more popular part. We think that, in a therapeutic point of view. 
Dr. Clark’s is the best English treatise Wc have seen on consumption. The 
etiology, the diagnosis, the various modes of treatment, both ancient and 
modern, are fairly discussed in the .succeeding chapters; the section on 
the diagnosis of ptlnsis, examining each particular symptom separately, 
is one of the best in the book, and evinces to our mind the most perfect 
acquaintance with the subject. An analysis of these chapters is bettor 
calculated for the medical reviewer. The statistics of the disease are 
treated at considerable length in the chapter, and well will its jierusal 
repay the reader; this part of the subject has been evidently investigated 
with much industry and great ingenuity. The remarks on climate and 
regimen are of the same judicious and practical character ; and, on arriving 
at the conclusion of the volume, we must confess we never read a work so 
fully answering the expectations raised by the perusal of the author’s 
most modest preface. The work will long occupy a most prominent featui'e 
in medical and hygienic literature. 

The Book of the Denominations ; or, the Churches and Sects of 
Christendom in the Nineteenth Century, 

This is a work which all parties will read, and whieh all parties will 
abuse. We do not like it the worse for that. IJy unveiling the sects to 
each other, and showing each division of the universal church its own 
features, the author has, in our ojiinion, rendered a very impoi-tant service 
to them all. There is indeed food enough for bigotry and intolerance, and, 
as some vsould think, for scepticism and infidelity ; but the admirable pre¬ 
liminary essay seems to charm away these evil spirits ; and over a thou¬ 
sand diflerences, and on subjects to wliich the several parties who agitate 
them attach infinite importance, charity presides, while truth sheds her 
steady light in such equal measures, that these diflerences, instead of 
xealitie.s, melt into shadows; and their respective advocates, almost for¬ 
getting that they exist, feel themselves linked together in one bond of per¬ 
fectness. Though the “ Hook of the Denominations” extends to nearly 700 
pages, wherever we opened to read, we found ourselves compelled to go on 
to the end of the article. Tliis determined us to sit down in good earnest 
to the perusal of the whole, and for the most part we acknowledge that 
W<! have been informed and gratified. We wish the author had been less 
severe upon the abuses of our Church in her three departments^ England, 
Ireland, and Wales. However just hik strictures, on what we admit to ba 
indefensible, we think he should have given greater prominence to the 
unrivalled excellence of her doctrines and formularies. Many things in 
the latter, we are aware, need correction ; hut even the wrinkles of a 
mother, and of .such a mother, are entitled to respect. If the author be a 
dissenter, as we suspect, though it is not often that dissihters write in a 
style so flowing, free, and classical, it is satisfactory to know that he belongs 
not to the Soemians, or, as they are fond of styling themselves, Unitarians; 
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we haxe seldom seen so full and slronply marked a portraiture of this arrt* 
gant sect as these pages exhibit. The aiticles entitled “ Helvetic Re¬ 
formed Churches," “ Church of Geneva,” and “ Reformed Churches in 
France," discover considerable research, and are written with great ability. 
“ The Papacy" also contains some amusing and even laughable relations 
of the gross and absurd assumptions of the miracle-mongers of the Romish 
Church. The “ Introduction," which is an abridgment and translation of 
Villier’s " History v( the Church,” appended to his “ Essay on the Spirit 
and Influence of the Reformation of Luther,” is really a first-rate per¬ 
formance ; at the head of a work of this nature it is in its proper place. 
We are inclebtod to the editor for bringing it once more before the English 
public. Though not in every respect what we could desire, “ The Book of 
the Denominations” has long lieen a desideratum, and one which we scarcely 
hoped to see so ably supplied. • 

♦ 

The Poetry of Life. By Sarah Stickney, Author of Pictures of Private 

Life. 2 vols. 

We recommend these valuable and beautifully written volumes to all 
classes of readers,—to the young more especially, and to women above all. 
They will afford both instruction and delight; and supply another proof 
that the female pen can be vigorous as well as fine; useful as well as 
elegant. Miss Stickney'smind is essenliallyepigrammatic, and the more 
she thinks and the more intensely she labours, the greater will be her 
success. “ Private Life" was a book in a thousand; we suspect, however, 
that Miss Stickney did not take as much pains with the present vo¬ 
lumes as she did with the former. There are symptoms of haste amongst 
her pages, and occasionally opinions are set forth in which it is difficult to 
agree; perhaps it may be our stupidity, but we never could,pcrceive any 
“exquisite pathos” in Miss Edgeworth’s “love-scenes." We always 
thought she was anxious to get nd of the “ tender passion” as quickly as 
possible, and we thought it so best, as it was the only passion she ma¬ 
naged badly. Again, in the same essay—The “ Poetry of Love”—our fair 
author affirms that " Shakspeare has done little towards giving dignity to 
this passion!" This position is so erroneous, that it is hardly worth running 
a tilt at it. Is there no “ dignity” in Portia’s love ? Can anything be more 
pure than her affection "who wedded ivith the Moor?’’ Did anyone 
before refuse “ dignity,” as the chief attribute, to the simple yet noble.Her- 
mione ? Has our author ever read and pondered over the character of 
Imogen ? We beg her pardon for asking the question, and yet we would 
rather she had not, for we fear she shut her heart against its tenderness— 
its grace, its innate “ dignihj" —blended with all the delicacy of female 
loveliness. We would hint to Miss Stickney that Shakspeare should be 
approached with an humble and teachable spirit. We all go to him to 
learn what human nature is. We consult his illustrations of the passions 
which agitate, soothe, command, or destroy, to he instructed, and the older 
we grow the more we value the power of his genius. Had this same 
essay on the “ Poetry of Love” been in the first volume instead of the 
second, we should have shut the book in anger, end we confess, so have 
deprived ourselves of much pleasyre ; but that paper is cold, fame, and 
uninteresting, and we can only recommend the fair lady to fall in love her- 
■self; this, we are sure, would oblige her to re-write her essay, and then we 
might hope for a different filling of tjie thirty-six pages she has written to 
prove that she knew nothing of her subject. How different is her ex(|ui- 
site paper on the “ Poetry of Grief!" now truly must those who have 
become “ acquafnted with sorrow” appreciate the tenderness and truth 
which come iorth in everj' sentence. 

The “ Poet]w of Woman" is gracefully, hut not as powerfully managed; 
but the chef-^mivre of the work is thcf“ Poetry of the Bible. As far as 
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it goest it is perfect, but it might have gone farther, or Miss Stickhey 
might have combined the “ Poetry of the Bible” and the “ Poetry of Ue- 
ligion" together; we cannot avoid regretting that some of the sutrtimity 
of Job and Isaiah were not brought forward to illustrate the magnificent 
poetiy of Scripture ; brrt then the lady’s work could not have come within 
its proper limits. We recommend it strongly to her consideration to pub¬ 
lish a separate volume on the Poetry of Holy Writ. We have not space 
to analyze the different subjects farther. We have said the volumes are 
hot perfect, and we have shown why we said so; but we strongly appre¬ 
ciate their excellence, and we honour the talent which combined so many 
Subjects calculated to bring poetry into new repute amongst us. Miss 
Stickney’s mind is of a very high order; she can combat and conquer any 
subject she pleases by a little attention, and as we understand that she is 
in the “ early flower of her age,” we are'-led to anticipate the time when 
we shall be ^le to bestow unniingled praise upon her Works. 

We shoiila not now have considered it necessary to censure when there 
is so much to applaud, but that the author is one who ought not, and who 
would not be satisfied with a passing compliment;—she is, indeed, one 
who is destined to hold a very prominent place in the literature—the useful 
literature—of the countiy. 

The Philosophy of Health, by Southwood Smith, M.D. 

Another proof of the literal anxiety of the medical profession to en¬ 
lighten their fellow men, on the structure and functions of their own 
bodies, with a view to self preservation. Although Ur. Combe's work, 
and the Bridgewater Treatises, have so recently come under our observa¬ 
tion on the same subject, still there is so much vigour in this volume as to 
infuse additional interest. The style is perfectly original; the subjects 
are treated a?)ly and agreeably ; and, although the matter is not new, it 
has given us the impression of freshness, and fixed our attention instinc¬ 
tively to the book. It is a work that requires, and to be understood must 
have, reflection on perusal. “ 

The importance ol the subject to man is forcibly depicted, and our mind 
Was deeply impressed by the author’s eloquent appeal to women on their 
obligation to study and understand the physical and mental constitiition 
of human nature. “The'bodily organization, and the mental powers of 
the child,” says Dr. Smith, “ mainly depend on the management of the in¬ 
fant ; and the intellectual and moral aptitudes and qualities of the man 
have their origin in the predominant states of sensation, at a period far 
earlier in the history of the human being than is commonly imagined. 
Women arc teachers; they must be nurses; they are entrusted with the di¬ 
rection and control of the first impressions that are made upon the human 
mind, and the momentous physical, intellectual, and moral results that 
arise out of those impres-sions.” - • 

We have long felt that the present system of female education is bad, 
and thought that the ffemale’mind was capable of much higher occupation 
than is generally allotted to it. Although it may not be desirable that 
eveQr woman should possess the mathematical powers of a Somerville, Or 
the oomnrehensive mind of a Staei; still we cannot but regret that the 
prin^ai time of a girl's education tshould be absorbeii in fostering 
oprniohs, feelings, and tastes, which positively are calculated to disqualify 
tnetn for Hieir impOTtant duties as parents. The mother is to model the 
hinflah mind, to guide the new-born babe to health, knowledge, gpodnesa, 
and happittesSi and yet such is the constitution of society, that woman is 
expected instinctively to arrive at the necessary standa^ of excellence 
acquired only by the opposite sex after "long study and severe discipimp. 
Jlamestly do we reownraend our female friends to read the introduction to 
Dr. Smith’s Philosophy of ^ 
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We have scarcely time-to present anything like a fair analysis pf the 
work. ' The first and second chapters on Organic and Animal Life we 
■well deserving attention; the language is luminous, and yet easily compre¬ 
hended. The ultimate object of organization and life is ingeniously 
handled in the third chapter, and broadly stated to be pleasure. “ it,’* says 
the Doctor, “ is the result of the action of living organs, whether organic 
or animal. Pleasure is the direct, the ordinary, and the gratuitous result 
of the action of the organs;—pleasure is conducive to the development of 
the organs and to the continuance of their action. The end of organic 
existence is animal existence; the end of animal existence is sensient ex¬ 
istence; the end of sensient existence is pleasurable existence; enjoyment 
then is the end of life, and the means by which it is prolonged.” The 
fourth chapter is occupied in showing the relation between the physical 
condition and happiness of man,Pand between happiness and longevity. 

“ Happiness and longevity are generally coincident; unless the state 
of the body be that of tolerable health, and the state of the mind that of 
tolerable enjoyment, longlife is unattainable.” The epochs of life,^its 
utmost extent, probable duration, law of mortality and decrement, are 
severally discussed in a most able manner, and illustrated by a reference 
to statistics and some of our best iinancial authorities. In the succeeding 
chapters of the work, the primaiy elements of which the human body is 
composed are exhibited in detail, and illustrated by a number of explana¬ 
tory cuts ; their structure and functions are demonstrated; and the nature of 
the circulation, with the physical characters o|^the blood, are very forcibly 
explained. The succeeding volume will, wc hope, soon .appear, and cer¬ 
tain are we, from the interest and delight experienced by us in the perusal 
of this, that additional gralificaf ion will follow the next, whicli is to be 
on man’s moral attributes, education, health and disease. 

Rosabel. By the Author of “ Constance.” 3 fols. 

The same spirit, the same intention of doing good, and instructing while 
amusing the reader, distinguislies the pages of “ Rosabel” as well as the 
pages of “ Constance; ” but in style and manner we prefer the latter 
to the former work. The author is evidently an intelligent,but not an 
unkind observer of human nature under its various disguises. Her por-- 
traits are elaborately finished; yet she loves light better than darkness; 
and the heroine's career, from first to last, is exactly such as might be anti¬ 
cipated from the commencement of her life. There ai'e twenty “ Sister 
Charlottes’’ to one “ Rosal>el; ” for the indilferently good arc a far more 
numerous class than the decidedly bad, or the moi-c rare “ perfect perfec¬ 
tion.’’ The opening scene conveys a great deal, and the slight sketch of 
“ Nurse Martha” is illimitable in its way. 

" Mrs. Walclegrave'’and “ Aunt Alice” are admirably drawn. Many, alas! 
are the motherless nieces we have seen trembUiig beneath such dominion. 
The bustling and important Lady Lovaine would rescue the dullest, book 
that ever was written from the chai'ge of insipidity. We wish she were 
more freq^uently introduced, for she is exceedingly amusing; and comic as 
she certainly is, her character is not overdrawn ; indeed there is raore dis- 
esrimination and quiet humour displayed inihe delineation of her ladyship’s 
peculiarities than we anticipated from so gentle a pen; she is an admirable 
set-ofF to the “ sister.s twain,” ivhose harshness embittered the early days 
of the .spirited Rosabel. Indeed the volumes are most happily conceiv^, 
and though at 'times the descriptions and dialogues arc too minutely 
finished to suit our own individual taste, yet there is no work of modern. . 
fiction that we ■would more gladly recommend to the perusal of our fondle, 
and more especially our young temale, friends. It should be in eveyy 
lady’s library. j . ■' 
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Men and Manners in Britain. By Grant Thorbum, Seedsman, 

of New York. 

Some years ago, when very angry feelings prevailed between the French 
and English, an officer named Fillet was taken prisoner at Viroiera, and 
sent with a number of his countrymen to be incarcerated in the depdt of 
Norman*cross. In this Patraos he composed and sent forth certain revela¬ 
tions of things done in England, for the pui*pose of enlightening his own 
country, and as a set-off to the abuse it had received from the English 
press. Among much falsehood and exaggeration, he told many facts, such 
as that the solemnity of the marriage-tie is profaned by a blacksmith, and 
a marriage performed on his forge is as valid as one solemnized in a cathe¬ 
dral by an archbishop—that the honour qf a husband is satisfied by a pe¬ 
cuniary compensation, and the pollution of the mariiage-bed purified by 
the money of the adulterer; these and similar sundry tnings he detailed, 
which we are concerned to say pud^ et heec nos opprobria diet et non 
potuisse refelii. But many of our contemporaries, instead of admitting 
that the things were so, and urging the notice of them as an argument 
for their reformation, grossly abused the Frenchman for telling what they 
themselves knew to be true. 

Something similar has just now occurred. A person of the name of 
Grant Thorburn, who announces himself to be the real Simon Pure, the true 
Lawry Todd, has come to l^ngland to enlighten his adopted country, Ame¬ 
rica, on the crimes and vices of England, and give, as he says, “ a bone to 
gnaw” to the Trollopes, Halls, and Fiddlers of the day. We will not fol¬ 
low the example of our brethren of the “ Quarterly,” and others, in the 
case of Fillet; but we will admit that the man has said, in his odd way, 
much that is true, and the very fact of his remarking it ought to be a rea¬ 
son for our cprrecting it. We will notice only one, at his .setting-out:— 

“ In the hotels, besides paying your bill at the bar, you are called on by 
‘ Sir, remember the chambermaifl,’ ‘ Sir, remember the waiter,’ and also 
by a slovenly-looking fellow whom they call Foots. In the stage, you are 
perhaps drove from London to Coventry, or any other direction, to a dis¬ 
tance of fifty miles; there you change driver and guard, when you are 
again subject to the same beggarly impositions—‘ Sir, I have drove from 
Lpndon,’ ‘ Sir, I have guarded you from London.’ You may give as much 
as you please, but you must give a shilling to each. In fifty miles more 
the same beggarly farce is acted over again. Between London and Liver¬ 
pool, 200 miles, I paid twelve shillings sterling to guards and drivers, be¬ 
sides three sovereigns stage fare. Why I could travel 200 miles in Ame¬ 
rica just for the money I paid to guards and coach-drivers for the same 
distance in England.” 

Instead of abusing a stranger for stating this and similar things, which 
we at home know and feel to be true, we submit if it would not be a more 
effectual answer to coirect them. 

Among the apparently trifling, but really curious and characteristic 
details of the metropolis, he is attracted by the immense panes of glass in 
Regent-street. Passing one evening by a shop brilliantly lighted, he en¬ 
tered, and asked the master what he paid for each pane; he was informed 
that it was nine feet by five, and cost ^fty guineas. It was so clear, pure, 
and clean, that he was obliged to lay his hand on it, to a.scertain if there 
was any substance between him and the goods exposed behind it. Yet, 
should this valuable glass be broken«by a passenger, the owner can recover 
no more than ten shillings sterling. Is this true, or if it be, is it just ? 

The little book, on the whole, is a compound of shrewd and just remarks, 
mingled with some of the most silly twaddling that ever a travelling seeds* 
man of New York put together. 
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Duelling t or^ the Laws of Honour examined upon Principles of Comntdn 
Sense and Revealed Truth. By J. C. Bluett. 

We never have been, are not, and never will be, directly or indirectly, 
the apologists 6r paliiators of duelling. When a person was endeavouring 
to excuse to Dr. Johnson the conduct of a lady who had erred, “ Sir,’* .said 

he, “ the woman is a-, and there's an end on it." We say to the 

palHator of the duellist, “ Sir, the man is a murderer, and there’s an end 
on it." He is so, not only by the laws of God, but by the laws of England. 
We are, however, greatly concerned to find that one excuse, and the only 
one that ever had the shadow of even plausibility, has received an acces¬ 
sion of strength by the recent conduct of some individuals. The excuse is, 
that it is a restraint on insolence abuse, and so a safeguard to the 
courtesies and civilities of life. As Jong as men were responsible in this 
way, they were careful not to give offence. Certain persons have lately 
assumed to themselves an impunity on*this point; they give utterance to 
the foulest abuse, and then shelter themselves under the protection of 
conscience. One man is particularly distinguished in this way. When 
called upon for that reparntum which formerly every man pretending to 
stand in any respectable grade of society felt himself bound to give to 
those whom he had grossly offended, he replies by playing mountebank 
tricks with what he calls his bloody hand, and appeals to his con.scientious 
vows registered in Heaven ! This assumed impunity adds a double bru¬ 
tality to that dastardly spirit that shelters itself Under it; and we cannot 
sufficiently express our contempt for, or stigmatize, a conduct which adds 
double force to an argument in favour of a practice he pretends his con¬ 
science restrains him from. We remember an anecdote in point, which 
occurred during the melancholy ascendancy of Cromwell’s coarse and 
brutal levellers. One of them had grossly insulted a Cavalie^, and then 
refused him satisfaction for conscience sake. “ If your conscience,” said 
he, while he kicked the scurrilous and cowardly hypocrite, “ restrains you 
from giving satisfaction, it ought also to restrain you from giving offence.*’ 

We arc greatly indebted, however, to Mr. Bluett for his well-meant and 
excellent little work. He takes up the matter with the uncompromising 
principles of a moral and religious man. He adverts to the excuse.s of 
duelling and refutes them all. The laws of honour cannot justify it, be¬ 
cause they equally admit adultery, gambling, drunkenness, and a f nousand 
other vices; it is no excuse to say the practice is confined to gentlemen, for 
no one can define what a gentleman is ; it cannot be said to be a means of 
redress, for it is altogether inefficient for the purpose; it cannot put the 
weak upon a level with the strong, for there is always an infinite difference 
between the capabilities and chances of the antagonists, and no two go to 
the field with exactly the same advantages; and finally, it cannot enforce 
the moralities or even courtesies of life, because they are both often vio¬ 
lated in the grossest manner by professed duellists. But perhaps the most 
valuable part of the J)ook is the arguments deduced from religion, proving, 
by a series of apt quotations and inferences, that it is directly opposed to 
the laws of God and-the precepts of Revelation. He contrasts the false 
courage of a duellist with the true fortitude of a Christian, proving that the 
former is merely the excitement of ipsanity ; and he concludes by justly 
observing, that as human laws cannot abolish it, for the severest have been 
tried in different countries without effect, it can only be accomplished by 
the spread of religious feeling, and a reformation of opinion by appeals tO; 
men’s reason and common sense., To these desirable effecls we trust the. 
little book before us will much contribute, and we therefore strongly 
recommend its circulation, ^ 
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Pelham. In Shilling Numbers. 

This is the age of cheap literature: so \frell, if the literature be whole¬ 
some as well as cheap. If we were to have the old novels of the old school, or 
bad translations from French or Italian infidels dealt out to us for “ almost 
nothing,” because they are not subject to the high tax of copyright, the 
trashy or poisonous stuff would be dear at any price ; but if we are to have 
the best fictions of modem time placed within the reach of persons of very 
narrow means, the matter is one on which we may safely congratulate the 
public. Amusement is scarcely less essential than Information as a ** help” 
to those who would forward the improvement of human kind. It is there¬ 
fore of vast importance that the purer and better productions should be 
supplied at the lowest possible rate. We are consequently pleased that Mr. 
Colburn has resolved to issue his more popular novels in such a form as to 
render them accessible to all classes, is, we believe, many years since 
Mr. Cooke published in weekly parts his “ I.ibrary of Entertainment it 
was successful; although, where there was then one reader, there is now a 
hundred. The plan of dividing a story, so as to tantalize the reader, by 
postponing his enjoyment from time to time, may be objected to; but it 
should be recollected, first, that there are thousands unable to pay a given 
number of shillings for a volume, who can become its purchasers when the 
value is to be paid by instalments; and secondly, that there are as many 
whose time for reading during the week is limited to about the period that 
one of the shilling parts would occupy. It is for such persons that this 
“ weekly issue” is principally intended ; and although not of the wealthier, 
they are by no means to be considered as confined to the humbler, classes. 
There are few of our readers who could pot point out many of their friends 
and acquaintances, in public offices, or occupied in discharging duties for 
which comparatively small but fixed salaries are given, to whom the oppor¬ 
tunity of tlius procuring a pleasing and useful library.4Would be desirable. 
Mr. Colbufn’s list comprises most of the more popular, works of modern 
authors, including nearly all Mr. llulwer’s, all Mr. Ward’s, the best of 
Horace Smith's, the most successful of Mr. Hook’s, and the choicest of 
those of Banim, .Tames, Fraser, &c. &c. Two or three parts have been 
laid before us ; they are “got up” and embellished with considerable taste, 
and it is evident that the publication is commenced with a determination 
to secure its success. 


[Some of the Annuals are upon our table. As usual, they are issued as 
near to Mid.'j'ummer Day as to that of merry Christmas. This is to be re¬ 
gretted ; they become weary, stale, and flat, if not “ unprofitable,” before 
the new year is with us. We prefer, therefore, to notice them altogether 
next month. Those we have seen fully bear out the character they have 
es|tablished. The “ Landscape Annual ” is i>erhaps even better this year 
than it .has ever been. Of the “ Book of Beauty^’ we have heard much, 
but seen nothing. The accomplished editor of this volume, it is said, has 
been successful in obtaining the assistance of nearly ^11 the more distin¬ 
guished writers of the country. We hear of but one new speculation—an 
illustrated novel by Captain Marryat; and believe that none ,of our old 
acquaintances have retired from .the field. There is, however, another 
embellished work, which, although not an Annual, makes its appearance 
with the gay flutterers of the season! It is thus announced by Messrs, 
^aunders'a^ Utky:—“ ‘ The Book of Gems. The Poems and Artists of 
Great .Britain,’ This beautiful wo^k will be a .perfect novelty among the 
embellished publications of the day, and will present the combined attrac¬ 
tions of Poetry, Painting, and Engraving. It will be splendidly illustrated 
with upwards of Fifty exquisitely-finished Engravings, from original pic¬ 
tures, % the most distinguished living painters, and will altogether form 
one of the most beautiful library, drawing-room, and present books which 
the advanced state of the arts id this country has hitherto produced,”] 
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Tub great success attending the cheap re- 
Ustia in SbilUug Numbers of his " Modern 
NoTellsts," has Induced Mr. Colburn to bring 
out on the same plan of weekly publication 
the *' Napoleon Memoirs.” Xibs Cases's cele- 
btoted Memoirs of the Life, Exile, and Con¬ 
versations of the French Emperor, with a 
variety of One embetllshments, is accordingly 
In course of appearance. Two Numbers, con¬ 
taining j!40 octavo pages of letter-press, nc- 
compaiiied by a Portrait of Napoleon, a View 
of the house In which he was born, and a 
Map of St. Helena, are already before the 
public. * 

The Fourth Number of ’* Pelham,” in the 
new and cheap rc-isaue of *' Colburn's Mo¬ 
dern Novelists,” price one shilling, is now 
ready for delivery. It is illustrated by a beau¬ 
tiful frontispiece. Two mure Numbers will 
compiele the work. The next production 
selected to succeed ” Petb-jm” is The Dis¬ 
owned” of the Slime author. ” If I were 
asked,” observes Mr. Bulwer, “ which of my 
writings pleased me the most In Its moral- 
served the best to inspire the younger reader 
with a generous emolloiAtnd a guiding prin¬ 
ciple—was the one best calculated to fit us fur 
the world, by raising us above its trials—and 
the one by which I would must desire my own 
Heart and niy own faith to be judged—I would 
answer—‘The Disowned.’” The best pro¬ 
ductions of the foilonlirgg writers are an¬ 
nounced to be included in this Select New 
Library of Rntertainment :—Mr. Bulwer, 
Hook, Capt. Mnrryal, Horace Smith, Author 
of Tremaine, Oleig, James, Banlm, Mutnrin, 
Croly, Lord Mulgrave, Miss Aikin, Miss Bur¬ 
ney, Lady Bury, Lady Morgan. Mrs. Shelley, 
Mr. Fraser, Galt, Allan Cuuniughain.&c. 

A new and complete ediliem of Juvenal’s 
Satires, liueally translated, with Notes, A-c., is 
preparing, by P. Austin Nuttall, LL.D., 'I’rans- 
latur of Virgil and Horace. 

J. A. St. John, Esil-, Author of Tales of 
the ilamiid’han,” has nearly leady for jiuulica- 
tion a new Novel, entitled '' Margaret lluvena- 
croft; or. Second Love." 

In the press, ” Narrative of a Voyage round 
the Woiid, describing the British Settlements 
and Islands on the Noithern Coast ot Kew 
Holland," by T. B, Wilson, Surgeon B.N. 

Nearly ready, “ Old Bachelors ; their Varie¬ 
ties, Characters, and Condltioiis,” by the Au¬ 
thor of ” Old Maids.” 

Preparlag for publication,” Norman Leslie,” 
by Theodore Fay. 

Mr, J. A. St.John announces, under the title 
of " The Masterpieces of English Prose Lite¬ 
rature,” a Selection of the mo.st celebrated 
Authors of Britain; with Preliminary Dis¬ 
courses oa tbMr Genius, and Note^^istoria«l| 
Biographical, and Literary. 


In the Press, "The Wallsend,Miner,” by 
James Everett. Author of ■' The Village BUtek 
smith.” 


LIST OP NBW BOOKS. 

A Treatise on Painting, by Leonardo Da 
Vinci; translated from the original italiau, 
by John Francis Rigaud, Esq.; with Twenty- 
three Copper-plates and other Figures, and a 
Life of the Anibor, with a critical Account of 
hie Works, by Johu William Brown, Esq. 

Land and Sea Tales, by the Author of 
” Tough Yaine," embellished by Geo. Crulk- 
sbark. S vols. 

Cliervilte's First Steps to French, essetitlal 
to, and in harmony with, all Grammars. 

Walton’s Calculator’s sure Guide. 10s. 6d. 

The Providence of God Illustrutcd.hy the 
Author of" History lu all Ages.” I'Jmo. 7s. (id. 

Village Sermons, by Artliur Roberls, M.A., 
Rector of Woodrisiiig, Nortolb. lljtno. 7s. (id. 

New System of Hnmieopathic Medicine, by- 
Mr. Brookes, Surgeon. 

The Family Topographer, Vol. V., by 8aml, 
Tymms, containing the Midland Circuit, or 
Counties of Derby, Leicester. Lincoln, North¬ 
ampton, Nottingham, Rutland, and Warwick ; 
and Cheshire in the Chester Circuit, WIUl 
eight Maps, 

Lee's Observations on Medical Institutions^ 
fee. 8t. * 

Paterson's Roads, 18tli edit. 8vo. 18«. 

The Oriental Annual lor 1836. 21s.; large 
paper, 2/. I'Js. 6d, 

'Trudope's Analecta Theologica, Vol. II. 
8vo. I'l's- 

The English Boy at the Cape, 3 vols. royst 
ISmo. l(l» 6d. 

Buicl’s History Of Architecture, 2nd edition, 
royal 12mo. 7s. Cd. 

The Book of Family Worship, Post 6vo. 
7s. Gd. cloth, 12s. morocco. 

The Forget Me Not, 1836, 12s. 

Conti, the Discorded, 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

Letters from Brasscis in the Summer of 
1835,by Mrs. A.Tliorold, i2mo. ids. 6d. 

Gilpin, on Landscape Gardening, 2nd edit, 
royal 8vo 20s. 

Tremordyii Cliff, by Frances Truilope. 3 
vols. 1/ Us. Gd. 

The Yemassee, by the Author of Guy Ri¬ 
vers, 3 rots. 12mo. IGs. 6d. 

” Pelham,’’ or the Adventures of a Gentle¬ 
man, by E. L. Bulwer, Esq. Nos. I., If., 1II» 
and IV., price Is. each, in tlic cbe.sp re-issuo 
of ■' Colburn’s Modern Novelists.” 

Lbs Cases’s Life, Exile, and Conversatlans 
^ the Emperoi Napoleon, Nos. 1. ooU IIWith 
Plates, price Is. each. 
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FINE ARTS. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The Destroying Angel. Drawn by John Martin ; engraved by 

Alfred Martin. 

This is one of Mr, Martin's gorgeous, but at tlie same time singular, 
conceptions. “ The Destroying Angel,” having the outward form of man, 
is seen grasping in either hand the lightning, which he hurls on the doomed 
city. In the foreground are tlie priests and people—penitents too late. 
The city is in darkness, save that a dash of light extends over it. The 
engraving is well executed ; we presunin it is the work of the admirable 
painters son, and if so, we congratulate Mi. Martin on having found so 
valuable an auxiliaiy. We may also congratulate' the public; for the 
artist will thus be enabled to devote more thought and lime to the produc¬ 
tion of those .splendid imaginings which he has heretofore been compelled to 
multiply with his own hand. 

The Loiterer. Painted by R. Farrier ; engraved by 
Mrs. W. II. Simmons. 

We rejoice to see a female name affixed to an engraving. It is an art 
in which there can be no reason why women should not greatly excel. 
The attempt ought to be encouraged among us, who fllhd so little for them 
to do between avocations that are very high and those that are very low. 
Mrs, Simmons lias produced an admirable print; there are few of our 
mezzotinto artists who could have surpassed it. It is well and skilfully 
drawn, and is finished with a fortunate blending of skill and effect. We 
trust she will continue to use her burin, and that next undertaking 
will be one of a more ambitious character. Cemtain w'e are that she will 
execute with ability and success any production of art that may be placed 
before her to transfer to copper or to steel. To Mr. Moon belongs the 
credit of having exerted both judgment and gallantry in the selection of this 
engraver. 

Scotland. By Wm. Beattie, M.D. Illustrated by Thomas Allom, Esq. 

Parts I. to V. 

This is one of the illustrated works—cheap and good—which we may 
safely recommend to our readers. The designs are very beautifully and 
very accurately executed by Thomas Allom— Esquire —who, although an 
excellent artist, would seem to be a “ wee bit'’above his business. We 
recommend him in future to drop this claim to gentility, which is by no 
means in good taste. The engravers have done well. Kobert Wallis has 
the superintendence of this department, and Dr. Beattie has rendered the 
desciiptions exceedingly interesting. He has perhaps committed a few 
blunders, such, for instance, as his speaking of cholera having reduced 
the price of salmon in the London markets to 4d. or 6cf.in 1823; he might 
have bought a ship-load of it lor the same price in August, 1835 ; but on 
the whole, he is a careful and clever traveller, and one who may be safely 
trusted either as a counsellor or a copipanion. 


The publication of the works of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence in 
monthly numbers is said to be in % state of f(>f*Jvardness. We have seen 
one of the prints, a full length portrait of the King; it is admirably en¬ 
graved ; and if it may be regarded as a fair specimen of the work, there 
can be no doubt of success. 


Graphic Wafers .—An ingenious and very elegant substitute for seal¬ 
ing-wax has been lately introdiuftd from Germany into .England, by Mr. 
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Schloss, of Great Russoll-street. They are formed of stamped or em¬ 
bossed paper, prepared with a composition of gum, so that, when damped 
and laid on the envelope of a letter, they close it even more effectually 
than wax, and present a moie agreeable appearance. The introduction 
will be gencrallj^ welcomed ; a light is not always at hand, and the use of 
the common wafer is universally condemned as an atrocity. These graphic 
wafers will remove both difficulties—that of beinsjf compelled to wait for a 
candle before a letter can be closed, and that of a(loi)ting the coarse mate¬ 
rial which Lord Chesterfield execrated, when he exclaimed, “ The rascal 
has sent me his spittle.’' We have'seen some specimens of these wafers, 
with crests and initials ; all of them are decorated with devices; and we 
have no doubt of their l3ecoming exceedingly fashionable. 


n 

THE DRAMA. 

4 

The two great theatres arc busy,—and, strange to say, prosperous. The 
attractions of Macready at old Drury, and low prices at Covent Garden, 
have drawn crowds. Good acting, and good plays, therefore, in spite of 
all mournful prognostics, will still do. We rejoice to iltid that the publ c 
arc not indifferent to the high talents of Macready. lie has been for a 
considerable period “ out of sight,but it is evident that he has beeif care¬ 
fully studying, and materially thinking,—that, in short, his absence from 
the theatres has not been a holiday. Next month we propose to enter 
at some lengtli into the characteristics of his acting,—for, it seems to us, 
that they are of a, rarer and better order than formerly,—such, indeed, as 
place his name with those of Garrick, Kean, and Kemble. 

Mr. Osbaldiston (the manager of Covent Garden) is trying the experi¬ 
ment of cheapness, yet is not neglecting talent. At the minor t lieatres, 
also, matters progress profitably. Young Matthews has formed a good 
company at the Adelphi; and at that agreeable house “ tlie Queen’s,’’ 
the efforts that have been made, have been followed by success. 13 y the 
way, a lively jew desprit has been forwardcfl to us, to which we willingly 
give insertion. It is called the Garland of Ileanties ; and is from the pen 
of a veteran dramatic writer, Sir Liiinley Skeffington, It is stated to have 
been “ penned down ” in the (^ueen'.s Theatre ;— 

Ye Sylphs, weave a guihand where beauties appear, 

As fresh as the buds in the Sjiriiig of the year ! 

Ye Sylphs, bid them glow with etUilgeLce more bright, 

Thau the lustre of st.us on a Jlidsummer night! 

Let a nymph lend her name to some exijuisile Hower, 

Give bloom to its beauty and force to its (lower; 

Then waft o’er its breast, as the jmrest adorning, 

The very first breeze at the birth of the moriuiig ! 

When Mordaiint, the mjvtli', to love ij in debt; 

When Honey’s the pride of the young mignioiiette; 

W'hen Lee shines the lily and Nishett the rose, 

Even fabulous charms are transcended by those, 

As gems oflhe garden, a redolent treasure ! 

As blossoms of tuncy that govern our pleasure. 

They here must be call'd in the code of our duties. 

The bevy of Graces, the garland of Eeauties 1 

Mr. Brahara’s Th.eatie, King-street, St. James's, will, it is said, be 
ready to receive visiters early in Deccinber. We may, therefore, taking, 
ail things into consideration,anticipate amosperou.s winter for the several 
houses, and pleasant entertainments for the lovers of the drama. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

THK BPITJjSH ASSOCIATION. 

Universal Seli‘TM 7 iguage.—’I\\^ following is a copy of a paper pre¬ 
sented to the British Association by Sir John Ross, but which could not 
be' entered in the Proceedings, according to the existing regulations, as 
referring to a printed dfork;—This universal sea language is a complete 
system of communications between the crews of ships of ilitFerent nations, 
without any knowledge of each other’s language. This ingenious and 
simple code of signals wasL first communicated to me by the gallant in¬ 
ventor, Captain Rhode, of the Royal Danish Navy, at Copenhagen, in 
July, 1834; and, in September last, I ha4 the honour of submitting the 
English MS. to our excellent King, who, having peruse<i it with attention, 
commanded me to transmit it to the Lords Commissioners of the Admi¬ 
ralty, at the same time expressing Ifis high ap]jrobation of the system. 
Here, however, it met with some delay, probably ftinn the changes which 
took place in that Board, and from the circumslfftice that no less than three 
codes of signals were at the same time under the consideration of their 
Lordships ; and it was not until April last, when I had an interview with 
Lord Auckland, that their report on this interesting subject was obtained; 
this could not but be favourable, and the usual number of copies were 
subsmbed for, as also by the Hon. East India Company, the Committee of 
Lloyas, Corporation of the Trinity-house, &c,, and at length the English 
edition is in progress. The Frencli edition, which is also a translation 
from the original Danish, has been already printed, the government having 
subscribed for no less tliari 200 copies. The German and Spanish trans¬ 
lations are soon to follow. The advantages of tliis method of commu¬ 
nication by signal, over every other, ate briefly these In the first place 
it will be found by far the clieapest, the whole expense being the jirice of 
the book, which is only sixteen shillings, the purchase of flags or other 
symbols being unnecessary. Secondly, the only materials required on 
board any ship are the flags under which she sails, jack, ensign, and 
pendant (the colour being immaterial), and two white flags, for which two 
table-clotlis, or, if there are none on lioard, two shirts, or anything that 
will represent a flag will suffice ; so that everything required is to be found 
even in the smallest craft. By these simple and ready means, communica¬ 
tions of any and of every kind may be made by an English vessel to a 
foreign one, and I’ice i’m«, without the least knowledge, and under circum¬ 
stances of peril and distress which have rendered every other mode im¬ 
practicable. Again, those on the sea-coast who would wish to save their 
fellow creatures from a watery grave, might point out to the stranger an 
unknown harbour or creek, or the best place to run on shore, and by these 
invaluable signals convey to a perishing crew of any nation every infor¬ 
mation required to assist their humane endeavours; while, on the other 
hand, the crew of a .stranded ship might convey to the spectators of their 
perilous situation everything that is remiisite, even the perishing foreigner’s 
last farewell to relations and friends, i can safely assure the section, that 
during my services m his Maj'"sty's navy, of above forty years, had I been 
in possession of these signals, and had they been gen^lly distributed and 
published in different languages, as they are now intended to be, 1 should 
nave witnessed the saving of hundreds of lives, and thousands of pounds 
lA valuable property. * 


VARIETIES. 

The Report of the Committee on Orange Institutions, which has been 
presented to the House of Commons, states, that an organized institutiouV 
dangerous to the discipline of the army, and dangerous to the peace of his 






Majesty's subjects, jjerva4w Gffiat Britain ami her colonies—that signs 
and pMs-words are used by the members of the institution—that all mem¬ 
bers pay annual contributions tottA the eipception ofmMiers and sathn — 
that tlio ostensible object of the institution is to support the Protestant 
reliffion and Protestant ascendancy—that the Orange lodges have a deci¬ 
dedly political character—that there arc several hundred Orange lodges— 
that the number of Orangemen in London might he 4»,(J00—that the 
system of Orangcism pervades a great pojtion of the army—that New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land appear to be deeply imbued with it 
—that all efforts to sup])ress lodges in the army have hitherto been 
unavailing—that the clergymen of the Churcn of England have engaged 
to a considejable extent in the %ffairs of the Orange institution—that the 
Bishop of Salisbury is Lord Prelate of the Order—that some clergypien 
are masters of lodycs—that the number of Orangemen in Ireland is iuio 
hundred and twenty thousand, chiefiy with arms in th^r possession. 

The Select Committee appointed to consider the salary of the Clerk of 
the CroVi^n in Chancery tiave reported that by 3 and 4 William TV., the 
yearly salary of the Clerk of the Crown is fixed at 800/., and by the 6th 
section it is enacted that such salary shall he taken in full satisfaction of 
the duties of the office, and of all expenses incident to the peiformance 
thereof; that the expenses of the office vary in different years, and accord¬ 
ing to tlie business done. In 1830 it amounted to 734/.; in 1831, to^2S/.; 
in, 1832, to 274/.; in 1833,231/., exclusive of the salary of chief clerk, 
\\’hich was formerly paid by fees, and which are now carried to the conso¬ 
lidated fund ; that it is expedient that a yearly salary of 500/. should be 
fixed for the Clerk of the Crown, and that the expenses of the office should 
be allowed under the supervision of the Treasury, and charged upon the 
same funds as the present .salary; and that the Lords of the Treasury, in 
concurrence with the Lord Tjhancellor or Lords Commissioners of tlie 
Great Seal, should have power to alter the scale of fees now tai:en by the 
Clerk of the Crown, 

Salmon. —Mr. Daniells, loni: employed as a clerk in the Foyle fi.shery, 
has collec*ted much valuable information on the habits of tliis fish. From 
numerous experiments he ascertained that the male salmon was the sole 
labourer in the arduous operation of forming the spawning trough. Of 
many taken for trial, the males were found with snouts .scratched almost 
to bleeding, and with bellies and side'’, nearly denuded of scales by the vio¬ 
lent rubbing they had undergone, while the females bore no marks of 
injury. The sharpened form of the snout in the male salmon, as well as 
the male of the sea-trout, is consistent with this theory ; and the peculiar 
condition of the female, laden with spawn, affords a salisfactory reason 
why such should be the law of nature. It excuses, likewi.se, the apparent 
apathy with which, in some sheltered pool, she await.s the return of the 
male, whom she then accompanies to the prepared furrow, that they may 
together deposit their milt and roe. The great di.si)ro])Oi’lion between the 
mSes and females taken in the nets has also been noticed by Mr. Daniells 
—the male.s perhaps not exceeding in number one-third of the females ; 
but it is probable ti|^ this arises from a partial separation of the sexes in 
the ascent of the rim, the male.s keeping the central and more rapid part 
of the stream, 

• 

From the I.st of May, 1826, to the l.st of Jan., 1827, the number of capi¬ 
tal cases reported to the King in Council was ICO ; of which the sentence 
of death was mitigated previous to the* order for execution, 140 : ordered 
for execution, 20 ; sentence mitigated after the order lor execution,'-®; 
sentence executed, 12. From the 1st of May, 1827, to the 1st of January, 
j628, huoiber of capital cases reported, 168; sentence mitigated previoi^ 
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3; sentence executed, 12, From the 1st of May, 1828, to the 1st of Jan*, 
1829, number reported, 107; sentence mitigated previous to order, 89; 
ordered for execution, 18; sent^CO mitigated after order, 5; sentence 
executed, 13, From the 1st of^ay, 1831, to the 1st of January, 1832, 
number of cases reported, 110.; sijl^nce mitigated previous to order, 108; 
executed, 2. From the 1st of May,' 1833, to the 1st of January, 1834, 
number of cases reported, 69 ; sentence mitigated previous to order, 69; 
none executed. 

During 1834, 9,766,116 gallons of wine were imported into England, of 
which French wines, and t^ose from the Cape, make one-half of the whole 
qiiantity. Cape pays a duty of 2s. all other wines 5s. 6d. per gallon. 
Within the same period, 1,639,121 gallops were exported, and 6,480,544 
retained for home consumption. The net amount of duty received thereon 
was 1,705,638 pounds sterling. 

The annual demand of timber for tlfc Royal Navy in England, in war, is 
60,000 loads, or 40,000 full grown trees, a ton each, of which 35 will stand 
on an acre. In peace 32,000 tons, or 48,000 loads. A 74-gun ship con¬ 
sumes 3000 loads, or 2000 tons of trees, the produce of 57 acres in a cen¬ 
tury ; hence the whole navy may consume 102,600 acres, and 1026. per 
annum. 

Prison Dwciphn;?.—Under the Act passed this Session for effecting a 
greater uniformity of practice in the government of prisons in England 
and Wales, and for appointing Inspectors of Prisons in Great Britain, %e 
gentlemen have just been nominated to that important office. They are 
Mr. William Crawford, who had been sent to America to examine the 
system of prison discipline in the United States; the Rev. Whitworth 
Russell, chaplain to tlie Milbank Penitentiary ; Captain Williams ; Fre¬ 
derick Hill, Esc|., and Dr. Bisset Hawkins. It is understood that the 
Inspectors will, in the first instance, visit in a body all the prisons in and 
near the metropolis, and that they W'ill then proceed individually to inspect 
the different prisons in Great Britain. Tliey are bound to make an annual 
report, be laid before Parliament. 

The iron trade has undergone a depression far more serious than could 
be vvell imagined by those not intimately connected with it. In 1824 the 
price of pig-iron may be taken at 11/. to 12/. per ton, and that of the bar- 
iron at 15/. to 16/., while within the ]a.st two years the same quality of pig- 
iron has been sold at 4/. 5s., and bar-iron even at so low a price as 4/. 17.9. Gd. 

The sum of 110,000/, appears this year in the miscellaneous estimates, 
to defray half the expenses of prosecutions in England and Wales, at 
assizes and quarter-sessions, and to defray the whole expenses of the con¬ 
veyance of transports. These have been met hitherto out of the county- 
rates. So far, tlierefore, the rate-payers, who are principally agriculturists, 
will be relieved. 

In the Chapter Library of Gloucester Cathedral thete is a copy of Cover- 
dale’s Bible, and, it seems, in better condition than most of those in other 
public libraries. Of seven mentioned by Dr. Cotton, Maf in the British 
Museum is the only one tha has the title-page. The Bodleian copy is 
said to be by far the finest. In the dedication to Henry VllU^ome 
copie,s have the name of Anne, some that of Jane coupled yyith the King’s, 
copy here has Anne, and the tjtle-page is perfect. This Bible was 

“ ented, together with several other books, by^hos. Pu»y, sen., Alder- 
L of Gloucester, to the Library, which had %fen |alely constituted (in 
1648) by Tlios. Pury, Esq., jun., ip the ChapterHouse of the Cathedral, 
aq;d which, with other matters belonging to the church, Oliver (ifromweU 
and his Parliament gave to the mayor and burgesses. 

Loss of Iron in Comh Travelling.—li has been calculated by 4 in engineiE, 
,,of eminence that every four-horse coach deposits twelve pounds of iron in 
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everyone hundred miles of its Jomney, and that, consequently, assuming 
the number of such coaches passing daily between London and Birming¬ 
ham albne, to be twenty, the weight pjftrpn deposited during every transit 
exceeds 250ibs. These results, it.is are not conjectural, but derived 

from investigations applied to the hOm-shSh and the tire of the wheels— 
in the first instance, previously to use; and in the second, after the wear 
and tear of the road had rendered them useless; and they have been found, 
it is added, as to every ton weight of iron so tried, nearly uniform. 

The Corn Trade. — A return has been made by order of the House of 
Commons, towards the close of the Sessiorf, comprising the quantity 
of Foreign Grain and Flour which has b^en entered for consumption 
since the passing of the present Act, and the average rate of duties paid 
thereon ; by which we find that, from the 15th of July, 1828, to the 5tn of 
July, 1835, 4,837,912 quarters of feyeign wheat have been brought on the 
British markets, at an average duty of only 6r. ; besides 462,282 

quarters of wheat, the produce of the colonies, at an average duty of 3r. 8rf.; 
also, 1,896,102 cwts: of foreign flour, at Is. llrf. per cwt., and 417,113 cwts. 
of Canadian and other Colonial qualities, at Is. 6rf. per cwt. No doubt 
this statement has been moved for with the view of bringing before Par¬ 
liament, in the ensuing Session, some measure relative to a revision of the 
Corn Laws.— Mark Lane Express. 

That interesting natural phenomenon, the Mirage, was witnesse^^lately 
on Agar, one of the Mendip Hills. It was first observed about five o’clocK 
in the evening, and represented an immense body of troops, mounted and 
fully accoutred, which appeared to move along sometimes at a walking 
pace, and at other times at a quick trot, with drawn swords at the “ cany.” 
For some time the figures appeared six abreast, after which they gradually 
diminished to two, or files. The illusion, we arc informed, was so complete 
that the bridles and stirrups were clearly distinguishable, .whilst the 
horses’ feet were seen to move in a perfectly natural manner. "The whole 
bodyappeared in one uniform; of a dark hue, approaching nearly to black. 
The phenomenon was observed for upwards of an hour, and continued till 
it became,dark, and was witnessed by a great many of the country people, 
who were puzzled to account for the presence of .so large an army as-,ap- 

E eared to be moving before them. The cottagers around the loot of the 
ill, we are informed, were, for a considerable time, in a stale of conster¬ 
nation, imagining that the troops could be no other than an ho,stile force ; 
some of them wentto prayer, others proceeded to hide their little treasure, 
and others again entertained the thought of consulting their safety in 
flight; and to the present time the visitation forms almost the only topic 
of di^ourse. AVith respect to the cause of these strange appearances 
philosophers differ; but the most generally received opinion is, that they are 
owing to the extraordinary refraction which the rays of the sun undergo in 
passing through masses of air in contact- with a surface greatly heated ; 
this mav seem to account for their frequency in the deserts of Arabia, 
where they are by no means uncommon; but the solution seems hardly 
satisfactory’as applied to the present case, and especially when we take 
into account the dil^ence in the climate of our own country and that 
referr^ to. ** ^ » 

In the seconc^Volume of the Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privj: 
Council of England, reo^tly published by the Record Commissioners, 
following curious partic iS^ s are given respecting the revenue and expen-* 
diture of this country; W1421, (the 9th of Henry the whole amount 
of receipts into the Exchequer was 55,743/. Of this sum the custos 


of receipts into the Exchequer was 55,743/. Of this sum the custos 
England received 8000 marks. 19,119/. 5s. \ Qd. were appropriated for the 
war allowance of Calais and the marches; for the defence of the east 
arch of fiteotland, as in time of war, 9500/.; the Lieutenant of Irelana 
ceived- 2500 marks, and the Governor of the Castle of Fronsak, in* 
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Guienne, lOOO marks; and the Treasurer, Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
Judges, and other officers of the King's Courts, were allowed 3200f. 1 7s- 6rf, 
The Collectors and Comptrollers Of the Customs and Subsidies received 
821/. 3s. 4rf., being rather more than one-sixty-seventh part of the receipts. 
The " Pension List ” formed t^ery heavy item in the expenditure, as no 
less than 32,125?. 16tf. lO^rf., being nearly one-fifth part of the Whole 
amount of revenue, was jiaid in annuities to Dukes, Earls, Knights, and 
other pei’sons. The sum total of these charges on the revenue was 
52,235/., leaving a surplus of 3507/., out of which it was necessary tb make 
provision for the chamber household and wardrobe of the King and Queen 
—for the King’s works—for the clerk of the King's ships—for the keeper 
of the King's lions in the Tower of London—for artillery, and other 
materiel of war—tor the support of tlie King’s prisoners—for emliassies, 
&c.; but the old debts of Hiirflcur and Calais, and the old debts of the 
King’s wardrobe, household ships, clerk'of the works, arrears of fees, &c., the 
executors of the will of Henry IV., and the debts ot the King whilst he 
was Prince of Wales, remained unprovided for. 

Coals .—An account of coal, culm, and cinders imported into the port of 
London during the year 1834, and sold at the Coal Market:— 
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7,404 2,078,085 

—'Mining Journal. 

Turnpike Roads.—In the year 1833, the number of mile.s and the annual 
income of Turnpike Trusts in the six Western Counties were as follows :— 

Miles. Annual Income. 


Dorset 

• 

9 

347 

• 

a 

£10,189 

Somerset 



746 



38,972 

Wilts 



768 



42,328 

Hants 



810 



26,361 

Devon 



782 



28,934 

Cornwall' 



318 



8,727 


Railway Levels .—^The London and Birmingham line has 27 miles level, 
(y: equivalent to level; 204 .idles rising not more than 10 feet per mile, 
and 62i miles rising from 10 feet to 18 feet per milej,^ The Southampton 
line has 20* miles level, or Equivalent to level; 13 miles rising abdut 10 
f^et per mile ; and .30* rising from 20 feet to 50 feet per mile. The great 
li^hern line to Norwich and to York, proposed^ by Mr. Gibbs, has 23B 
miles level, or equivalent'to level, and 1OJ miles^ising from 20 to 50 feet • 
per mile. Mr. Walker’s line for tjie same purpfose, balled the Northern 
Eastern line, has 112 miles level, or equivalent to level; 74i miles not 
more than 10 feet per mile, and 73| miles rising 16 feet per mile- The 
Brighton line, as proposed by Mr. Stephenson, has l6 miles practically 
tivri, 5| miles rising 10 feet per mile, and 33 miles rising 16 fe« per mil% 
^r. Gibbs’s Brighton line, including the Croydon portion, which is now 
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In |>i*o^rdS9, has 46} mile<t practically level, and ]0 miles rising^ about 60 
feel per mile. 

% art o:fficial statement published by the British Chamber of Commerce 
at Cfantort, d appears that the quantity of tea expoited fiom that city to 
Great Britain between April 2J, 1834, und Match 31, 1835, amounted to 
43,64l,200lb., of which, 36,382,000lb. were black, and 7,259,200lb. were 
green. The quantity sent to London was 31,903,468lb.; to Liverpool, 
5,051,867lb.; to Bristol, 1,295,06611).; to Ireland, generally, 2,197,0671b.; 
and to Scotland, 1,462,5331b. The whole was expoited in 67 ships, being 
on an average above 651,36 lib. to each. 


FOREIGN •VARIETIES. 

Fbssil Geolofry —The celebrated Alexander von Humlxildt is once more 
m Pans, and, at the meeting of the Piencli Academy of Sciences, on the 
17th of August, called the attention of the racrabors to the prints of foot¬ 
steps belonging to a quadiiiped, in the vailegated sandstone, ot bunte 
mndstein of Hildbmgh.iiison. It is an animal of the Plantigiada division, 
which tiaversed the rock while suit, and in vaiious directions. A stone 
containing these irnpiessioiis, fiorn ien to twelve teet long, and three to 
four wide, has been sent to the collection of rameialogy at Betlm, of which 
the Baron submitted a beaut ilnl drawing. Theie are four or five species 
of smaller impiessions, which cioss those of the laiger qiiadiuped at light 
angles, and ate lemaikable foi the unequal dimensions of the fore and 
hind feet, and all have five toes. Tlie rock is covered with them as with 
a net woik, and heic and there sinuous, seipular concietions, perhaps of 
the plants on which the animal walked, orpeihaps some accidental effect of 
drying. The gieat impoitance of this discovoiy lies iii the place occupied 
by this sandstone m the chionological seiies of locks. 

Steam Engines m France .—Statistical accounts of steam-engines in 
France, taken under the direction of the Administration des Mines, up to 
the end of 1833, show there weie then 947 steam-engines, presenting 
together a foice of 14,746 horse-power- a single horse-power being esti¬ 
mated at 75 kilogrammes, or 165 lbs, avoiidupoise, laised to the height of 
metre, or nearly four leet, in a second. Of these engines, 759 weie made 
ill France, 144 abioad, and 44 whose manufacture had not been ascer¬ 
tained. This account shows, that in all the yeais, fiom 1827 to 1833/neJu- 
sivc, the last jear was that within which the gieatest number of engines 
had been erected. These amounted to 130, of which five only were of 
foreign manufacture. Of the 903 engines whose manufacture had been 
ascertained, 334 were of low pressure, and 569 ot high pressure. These 
903 engines form the total of those which have been constiucled within 
the last twenty years. It is proved that there aie now in use in Franco a 
great many more high pressure than low pressure engines. On the 1st of 
January, 1834, there were in France 95 steam-vessels, besides those m the 
service of the government. The engines they employ are 118 in number, 
of which 82 ar^low pressure, and 36 high pressure. Of these 118 engines, 
which present a force of 3480 horse-power, 34 are of French consti action, 
59 foreign, and 35 unk»own. At p?esent, the engines constructed in 
France, in proportion to made abroad, is not* as 34 to 59, but as 125 
to 6 . — Mimng Journal ^ , 

There are in France 3000 fire-engines, served by 55,000 firemen, *01 
whom 45,000 are armed and equipped. Upwards of 15,000 commurtes 
may rfeceivo succour in case of fife, in a very few houis. Tlie sura pro- 
iMOd by tho commuhkl budgets for the expenses of these establishmehW 
i» 1,000,000 francs# In many places there is a great deficiency, t^hich ii 

2 D 3 * 
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f^applied by voluntary contributions. The expenses of keeping the en^ 
gings in repair, and supplying the places ofthose which become worn out, are 
estimated at 30,000 francs annually. To the above engines there must be 
added a great many more belonging to large manufactories and other 
establishments.— Pai'is Advertiser. 

Ruins of Pompeii. —The world may soon expect a more elaborate and 
accurate account of the remains of Pompeii than any which has hitherto 
appeared, as the French Government has now an architect taking plans 
and drawings of every street- bf the unveiled city, which are to be engraved, 
accompanied by suitable letter-press. 

The Lady Bird.—Septeni punctata coccinella, or, as the hop-growers 
call it, the golden Hy, which is considered so serviceable in clearing hop¬ 
gardens of vermin, are this year more abundant than they were ever known 
to be before. The heights to the eifstwai’d of tisr* town were the other 
morning literally covered with countless millions of this beautiful insect. 
It may not be generally known that it is a cure for the tooth-ache under 
its severest aspect. Dr. Frederick Hirsch/dentist to several German 
Courts, in directing the application of them for the relief of those who 
may be visited with this torturing disease, observes, that lie crushed the 
insect between his thumb and forefinger, until their points were warm, he 
then applied tlie substance both to the atFected tooth and the gum ; he 
continues, that ho was happy enough in almost every instance to succeed 
in removing the pain on the first application, and had only to repeat the 
operation in the cases of a few females.— Boulogne Journal (a new weekly 
paper published at Boulogne in English, and very well conducted). 

By an authentic account published at Marseilles, the number of deaths 
by cholera in that city during the four months of the first visitation of the 
disorder was 933, while in the two months of the second visitation, the 
number of deaths was, in .luly, 1543, in August, 835, m all, 2378, making 
together 3400 deaths, or about 1 m 43 of the population, which; Hi pretty 
•nearly the same proportion as at Paris. 

The scientific Congress assembled at Douay, opened its sittings on the 
feth infst., when M. Guizot was proposed as president. This met with 
violent opposition. In vain did those who met it endeavour to establish a 
distinction between M. Guizot, the historian, and M. Guizot, the minister, 
and the meeting broke up without coming to any resolution. At the 
second sitting on the 8th, a sort of compromise was come to, and M, Guizot 
received the Presidency in his character of Member of the Institute, and 
not as Member of the Cabinet. 

Chances of Marriages. —The following curious statement by Dr. Gran¬ 
ville, is drawn up from the registered cases of 87f> married women in France. 
It is the first ever constructed to exhibit to ladies their chances of mar¬ 
riages at various ages. Of the 376 females there were married i— 
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Coal in the Nerbudda. —Capt. Ouseley, the re.sident at Hosungabad, we 
understand, after numerous unsuccessful attempts, has at last succe^ed 
in discovering some very valuable beds of coal in the rich mineral distriotr 
in which he is stationed. For some years past this intelligent officer, it 
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appears, has been induced to believe, from a variety of circumstances, that 
large deposits of that substance were to be found in the valley of the Neri- 
budda: but until within a few months, small quantities of it only were 
obtained, and these, generally speaking, of an indifferent quality. I ft 
January last, however, infoimalion was brought to'him of the presence 
of large masses of black mineral on the hank of a small stream called the 
Seta Rewa, one of the tributaries of the Neibudda;*and on pioceeding 
to the spot, they turned out, as he expected, to be beds of coal. The qua¬ 
lity of the raineial was the n 'xl point to be asceitained, and was found to 
be remarkably good ; for a large fire was soon made, and an intense heat 
produced from such poitions of the bed as lay most exposed. 

From a report, published by the official organ in Gci many, it appears 
that the annual s.ile of hooks in that country amounts to 21,500,000 francs 
(860,000^.) About forty years agi Germany contained only 300 book¬ 
selling establishments; in 183.J the number had incieasod to 1094. In 
valuing the population of the different cuclcs of the Confederation at 
38,266,000, we may reckon one library to 122,222 inhabitants; while in 
Prussia the pioportion is one to 33,899. In France, the number ot literary 
productions, which quadrupled itself fiom 1814 to 1826, increased 
twofold from 1826 to 1828. At this period the number of woiks published 
in France was 7616 ; in 1830, 6739 ; in 1831, 6003; and in 1833, 7011. In 
England, the commercial value ot hteraiy v'oiks amounted, m 1828, to the 
sum of 33>1,450/., and in 1833 to 41),300/.; and adding to this the amount 
of daily and weekly papeis, reviews, and magazines, the general sale of 
English literature in 1833 may be estimated at the lai ge sura of 2,420,900/. 
sterling. 

The “ Echo” of Poitiers gives the following account of tlie disastrous 
effects of a water-spout, which a, tew days iigo tiaveised the estate of 
Monts, in the commune of Ceauv, near Couhe:—“ Immense Jrees were 
completely uprooted, bioken into pieces, and their tiunks earned ninety or 
one bundled yaids tiom the s])ot whcie they gnw. All the lesser branches 
weie stiipped fi oni them, and whirled to a distance of upwards of a league. 
Within tlie width of its cuiient, which was belv ecu twelve and fomteeij. 
yards, nothing could resist its luolence. Twelve tiees weie earned aw'ay, 
dll the maize and potatoes weie completely torn out of the earth, the vines 
were levelled with the ground, and the grapes ciushed to a pulp, and 
finally, an immense bianch of a soib tiec, whose wood is extremely haid 
and heavy, was found 500 yards fiom the stem. At about half a league 
from Monts, tlie water-sjiout eained some unusually large chestnut trees 
from the plain on which they giew, into the meadows on the banks of the 
liver Clam.” 

The attention of antiquaries has lately been directed to Noyel sur Somme, 
which in old maps is called Noyel sur Mer, vauous objects of great cu¬ 
riosity having been found there. The .surface displays many leraains of 
the middle ages, and beneath there has been discovered a great number 
of Roman medals and other antiquities ; below w'hich again, many small 
figures and other objects belonging to ancient Egypt, or her colonies, have 
been turned up, ll'hich have given rise to various conjectures .—French 
Paper. • * 

' ^ fted of coftl has f)e^’Vec4n1f/di^cd- 

vered at Carnayl, on iy(ount Lebanon, and the agents of Mahomet Ali, 
under the guidance of an English gentlepian, are exploring it with all the 
energy the nature of the country admits. It is aJxout three miles north of 
the great road leading from Beirout to Damascus, and about eighteen 
miles from the former city. It is a black bituminous coal, and burns 
readily, and with a clear yellow flame. 
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The population of Austria, divided into religious sects, » aa follows 
600 Mahontedans, 13,000 Armenians, 50,000 Unitarians, 480,000 Jews, 
1,190.000 ,)jutherans, 1,660,000 membeis of other reformed Churches, 
3,040,000 members Of the Greek Chuich, and 26,990,000 Catholics.-^ 
French Paper, ’ 

In all France, dm mg the ycai 1931, only 25 peisons were executed, ot 
whom 23 had been convicted ot miudci The same year, in England alone, 
the number executed was 52, of whom 12 had been convicted of murder. 
Hence, m Fiance only two, but in England, with a vastly smaller popula¬ 
tion, no fewer than 40, exclusive of mmdeiers, died by the hands of the 
executioner 

Splendid Antique Fd^es. — Twelve antupio .vases, of extiaordinary 
beauty, and some of them of a much laigci si/e than any beloie known, 
have lately been purchased by the Ne^iiolitanGov^ nmenl, at a moderate 
piice, fiom Major Lambeit, Iheir piopiietoi. They wele dug up at Piuvo, 
in the distiict ot Buii, in Apulia No 1 is ^.vo feet in height, and two 
feet SIX Indus m the hugest cliaitieUi, it is divided into compartments, 
containing 150 exquisitely designed hguics of mm, animals ol various 
kinds, masks, &c. No 2, about loui feet high by two in diaraetei, with 
73 figures, and a Greek mscnption. No 3, three leet six inches, with 25 
figures, and thue Gieik insciiptions Nos 4 and 5, two fiet eight inches 
high, by ten inches m diametei, with 37 figures , and the lemainder are 
smaller, but viiy beautiful. 

Pompeii. —Piofessot Zalm, the diligent observei of the excavations of 
Pompeii, has sent some new and inteiesting accounts ot the discovery ol 
various antique liesco paiiifiags, ol gieat value They are in a private 
house, near llie old city wall,, not lai liom the house ot the VestaK and 
the house ot Isis Ot these painting'^,.which aio m one small apaitnieot, 
the fit st renicsents Psyche toimented by three Cupids, the second, phedra 
and Hyppolitns , and the thud, the Sacnfice of Iphigema * 

The census ot the iropulation ot the Piussian States makes it amount, at 
the end of 18 J 4, to 15, >10,000 souls 

The armyol Austiia.on the peace establisliment, is estimated at 270,000 
men. The mihtaiy loici ol Piussu is composed ot 120,000 men, regulai 
troops, and 200,000 landwchr. 

Pauperism im Eat ope - Among the 179,000,000 individuals who inhabit 
Europe, theie arc said to be 17,900,000 beggais, oi persons who subsist at 
the expense of the community, without contributing to its ie<'Onrces In 
Denniaik, the propoition is 5 percent , in England, 10 pei tent , in Hol¬ 
land, 14 pei cent , in Pans, in 1813, 102,856 paupers out of 530,000, in 
Liverpool, 17,000 m the population of 80,000 , in Amsteidain, 108,000 out 
ol 217,000. The number ol indigent (it is feaied) has since rather in¬ 
creased than dew eased 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, ^ 

WITH aSMAUKS ON THL QUFSTICVV OF ABOLISHING THS CORN-LAWS. 

For a month or two after the close of the harvest there is always much 
discussion, and not a little disciepancy, touching the actual amount of the 
product. This year then usual quantum of contradiction, and it is 
to be observed that, generally speaking, the object appears to be to give 
the most unprosperous view ot the case that it can be made to bear. 
NoWt when price is so low, the inducement to raise price oecessarUy 
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acts ’With redout^ed force ; and accordingly dedciedt ears, superabundance 
of ^raw, and a disproportionate yield, are called in to aid the delusion# 
But aU adich expedients are, and must be unavailing. There is an universal 
estimate derived from universal inspection, vvhich,’though not absolutely 
accurate, is sufficiently near to worK the conviction' that the crop has, at 
least, been good. The djiily and weekly •apply of the markets, thccaut|pu8 
purchases of those most deeply skilled and interested in the trade in com, 
are also tests, and these all indicate the lirra behef of a supply equal to 
the demand; while such an opinion is folly backed iqi by the transactions 
of the last three years. All the talk about land going out of cultivation 
from alow price of grain, is now piovcd to be a mere bubble. On the 
contrary, the farmer naturally endeavours to compensate a low price by 
increased produce ; and this will, in some degree, account fo" the visible 
additions of the later seasons. The imiiortatibns from Ireland, where the 
exertions making to enlarge the eifiployment of the peojilc, and to direct 
capital to agriculture, are great and continual; and, from the colonies, are,j 
quite adequate to reconcile .the contradiction between Mr. Jacob's and 
Mr. Macculloch’s anticipations, and the supjdy and consequent, fall of mar¬ 
kets. We have arrived at the period when, with favourable seasons, a pro¬ 
duction equal, and more than equal to the consumption, may be securely 
reckoned upon; and, against this, it is impossible that prices should ever 
rise, even to the lowest of those various points which it has been so long 
the endeavour to substantiate, as the necessary and indispensable rates of 
remuneration to the farmer. This begins now to be universally acknow¬ 
ledged, The establishment of this truth is accom]ianied by another; 
namely—that protect in g-duties are inoperative, and therefore useless. 
The tenantry are convinced upon this head, whatever the landlords may 
think of it. The momentous changes in tbreign commerce beqin also to be 
known and computed. All these things will have a sensible, and probably 
an immediate effiect, upon the opinions of Parliament, relative to the con¬ 
tinuance or extinction of the corn-laws. 

If any extraneous causes can tend move rapidly to bring about this 
effect, it will be those to which we have just alluded, and, most especially, 
the commercial system of Hussia, This apper.rs to be neither more nor 
less than an attempt, under a more covert form, to introduce the exclusion 
of British manufactures and of colonial produce tlirough England, from 
the Continent, And although the same permanent objection lies against 
the scheme, which defeated the never-to-be-forgotten endeavour of Bona¬ 
parte to strike the same blow at the wealth and power of England, there 
is now a difference in the commercial and maiml'actiiring constitution of 
these countrie.s, which requires the English Government to watch their 
progression, and neither to irritate the Continent by aibitrary restriction.s, 
nor to ihrow away the advantages she might possess, by the adoption of 
better regulations. Germany is advancing rapidly in the vise of machinery, • 
and is already capable of furnishing herself with much that she was accus¬ 
tomed, while in a less mature state, to purchase of the merchants and 
manufacturers of Great Britain. But it must also bo obvious that two 
material circumstances will operate in favour of the endeavour Prussia is 
now making tojrear manufactories, and to render Germany independent of 
England; the,se are, first, the cheapness of subsistence (into which the 
principal charges of manufactures ^ultimately resolve themselves); and, 
secondly, the rejection of the raw produce of those countries by England. 
Corn and timber are the meahs by which the people of the northern States 
can alone pay for the merchandise of* England, and these England will 
not take; the graduated duty, under the existing production of England,^ 
Ireland, and the colonies, amounting to a prohibition. The impolicy of 
this country, by maintaining the corn-laws, is thereforo in truth abetting, 
in the most striking particular, the attempted exclusion of the commercial 
system promulgated oy Prussia, and upon the very eve of adoption by the 
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Gcrmaa States, t The political consequences it belongs Ykot td mur fWfdiance, 
in this articlci to insist upbn; but those consequences viU ettougly pes* 
suade the Government (be it Whig or Tory) to frustrate the purposes of 
IVuBsia, and at the same time of Russia, who views the fpheme oS* among 
the‘best modes of strengthening her designs upon Turkey. These con¬ 
siderations all seem to be not only pr€i>armg, but precipitating the long 
anticipated change in the corn-laws, to which, as we have snovvn, the 
Goveiument is invited by the events of the last four years, indicating at 
once the power of England, Ireland, and her dependencies, to produce a 
more than adequate supply, and the necessary consequence, the reduction 
of the ,proteeting-duty nearly to a nonentity; for its only effect has been 
to preclude the introduction of foreign corn. Upon price it can have had 
little lorce, for price has gradually sunk to a lower term than it has found 
since the commencement of the war with the republic of France. 

These are the two main questions : tirst, to whai further degree would 
all Open trade atfect price ; and, secondly, at what point of declension will 
price settle, supposing the protecting-laws to remain as they are ? 

Befoie we enter upon these questions, we dwe it to ourselves to premise, 
that forewarned as we are by the total failure of Mr. Jacob’s conclusions, 
diawn, we are ready to acknowledge, fiom the most extensive information 
any.man could be reasonably supposed to attain, we can scarcely expect 
that implicit confidence should be placed in any tram of reasoning upon 
premises embiacmg so vast a range. But fiom experience, and from what 
we already know ot the Continental growth and commerce in corn, arguing 
fmm the widest calculations of the cost of production and transit, and from 
the effects of an open maiket in England upon the price abroad, it should 
appear that the price could not be brought much lowei. Perhaps the very 
lowest rate at which foreign wheat can be purchased, is 28«. per quarter, 
and the cost of transmission can scaicely be taken, on the aveiage of dis¬ 
tances, at less than 6s. We aie rather inclined to believe, from the most 
carelul review’ of Pailiaraentary documents, and the private correspohdenoe 
of merchants and millers, that were the trade now thrown open, the effect 
altei a very shnit peiiod would be to raise the price, because the con¬ 
tinental grower would see some vent for his produce beyond the domestic 
consumption, now cleaily inadequate to take off the supply. Mr. Jacob 
and Mr. Macculloch have bioiight strong reasons, and strong facts also, 
to piove Ihaf confihental wheat cannot be grown '^d exported to a proftt 
at much less than 48.j. per quarter, taking the average of distances and 
seasons. But granting 25 per cent, for error in this calculation, a free 
trade would not sink the price below the present average. We would 
not, however, be too sanguine upon this head; for theie are two points of 
no slight importance, which their calculations seem entirely to have over¬ 
looked or disiegarded. These are the profit of the freightage of the vessel 
to the shipowner outwards and inwards, and the profit upon the cafgo to 
the English merchant, which he may send out in oaiter for the corn. But 
these contingents will necessanly lower price, because it is manifest that 
these profits may cause the merchant and owner to import corn even at a 
loss upon the corn, and yet drive a good trade by the advantages upon the 
freight and cargo We are therefore prepared to believe |hat the price of 
corn would continue as low, and perhaps it would at first especially, fall a 
trifie lower; but we think the circumstances we have enumerated would 

each o(her.and l:hat the present 
in avcyagosrasonii^ % 

consider the second branch—to what rate price will 
fisll under the existing duties and appearances, if we take the common law 
of political economy?—we should answer, to the lowest point which will 
de^y 4he charges of production. But this will be deemed vague and 
illusory. Thei^ charges vary so entirely with the quality of land and local 
accidents, that such a solution affords no certainty. We are rather di&- 


about counterbalance 
When we oome to 


migjfit be faiily taken 
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paifed t0 tbd plainer principle of supply and demand, and to 

say that the figment it is ascertained that the supply is beyond the home 
demandrthaj^nce will adjust hself to what can be Obtained for the surplus 
in foreign mai^fs. To this, it should seem, it is already nearly conm. 
The abovb drawn inferences lead to the final conclusion, that both up^ 
domestic ai^ foreign grounds, for fiscal, tio less than political reasons, Par¬ 
liament will seize the occasion, and make some great and permanent 
tehanges id the laws respecting the trade in corn, while the experiment can 
be tried with so little appfea: ance of disturbing, in any dangerous degree,, 
the prospects of agriculture. 

We have thus, though slightly, yet we hope clearly demonstrated, the 
new circumstances which seem to promote the views of those who have so 
long advocated a free trade in corn. Much more remains to be said, which 
we must postpone to future opportunities, dnd many will be allowed us 
before the matter comes before Pftrliamenb The hones held out by the 
Marquis of Ghandos, of the repeal of a moiety of the malt-tax, derived^ 
according to his Loidship, from the report of the Excise Commission, are 
obviously founded upon his misapprehension of the terms of that paper, for 
the recommendations of the Commissioners go to exactly the contrary way. 
They couple even the supposed reduction with the express condition of 
allowing the free import of barley, in relation to price, and expressly declare 
that even under any circumstances, the reduction could not be effected 
without involving the coincident loss of a large sum to the revenue. This, 
therefore, if it assume any practical shape at all, wdl probably be taken as 
a part ofj and in conjunction with, the larger question of the corn-laws a)|d 
corn-trade generally. *■' 

The supplies of wheat, barley, and flour, are now becoming eveiy 
week more abundant, and the necessary consequence is, a slight depression 
in price. Nor can this effect be soon mitigated, for as payments come 
round—rent and tithe particularly—and as the winter poor-rates nearly 
equal the summer outlay for labour, money must be had. now it is 

that a want of confidence, not in the men, but in the trade itself, operates 
so much against the farmer, for scarcely a guinea will any banker advance 
to rescue him from this competition. Till aft'ir the year be turned, it is 
therefore probable the same difficulty and depression will^jcontinue. The 
.deficiency of the^riirnip crqp has been excessively felt in the.business of» 
the various fairs. The abundance of stock offered could not be sold at 
hardly any price, for the simple reason that no one has wherewith to main¬ 
tain his own ordinary average of sheeji or bullocks, much less any addition. 
Even where the turnips promised to revive after the rains, they haVe gone 
off to an inconceivable degree from the ravages of the black canker and 
ground insects. ^ v 

The weather is favourable in the highest degree for getting in the wheat. 

It will be remembered that some few years ago a Mr. Hickling, of Norfolk, 
found three extraordinary ears—saved and sowed them—they made a pro¬ 
digious increase, and he gradually accumulated a large stock of seed wheat. 
This was last year purchased by Mr. Richardson, of Heydon, who tried the 
experiment by means of Mr. Bulwer’s tenants, extensively, and the success 
has been enormous. Fourteen coombs (i. e., seven quarters) per acre, has 
been the average, and that gentleman has again purchased alarge quantity 
for' the patriotic purpose of propagating th? growth; and through his 
HP^ans to© seed ifi.gxtensiveiy. using. *,1^ iq every .resj^ tajbe recoin-* 
inehdeal The quaifty is fine^lind the straw so strong, thM it ’ keeps tipf • 
against all ordihaty assaults of rain an^ wind. • Let us also urge upon the 
attention of farmers, the fact that red weed is effectually to be eradicated 
by passing a bush over the new sown wheats, soon after they begin to get ^ 
above ground, when the earth is soft with a recent fall of rain. 
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G<w'rfen»«g’.—Land can never be dug too well. The spit* should be thin 
and finely broken. Trenching may often be done to advantage; it is 
superior lu its eflects to digging, simply because the land ig more deeply 
and regularly moved. When the digging is deep, the root makes its way 
down and seeks nomishinent iot itself. The spade goes much deeper than 
the plough, and leaves the ground comparatively loose under it. Theie 
. are many instances of wheat dibbled in the spnng, two grains m a hole, 
the holes nine inches apait each way, having produced forty, and even 
fifty, bushels to the acre. In this manner, the expenditure of seed is not, 
pel haps, two pecks per acie ; but m tliK oay the ground is well dug, and 
loosened, and cleaned, which is of vast importance, for weeds often take 
up more noiuishmtnt than the corn. In making a garden, drain the 
ground ; without diaming, unless the sou is very light ,ndeed, your garden 
will never piospei The stagnant watci in the winter, autumn, and 
sjinng, rots the loots ot plants, and kills the seed, and the soil is rendered 
less fertile by the constant soaking wet. Cut some diains slanting acioss 
the ground into a ditch on tlie outside, if theie is one, and fill up the 
lower pait of the drains with hushes and loose stones; but if theie is no 
ditch, dig out the walk pietty deep, and fill in tlie bottom wnth stones, 
biofen bricks, diy lubbish and bushes. Next to diaming comes trench¬ 
ing deeply Nothing nnpioves the giound so math as woiking it ; begin 
by trenching it (if the sod admits of it) throe spits deep. It would take 
too much time to do all in one j tai, but it may be done by degrees. Aftei 
being trenched tin ee spits toi one ciop, a single ibgging will be enough 
foi the second ciop, and lot tlie I had , a digging of two spits will, tor the 
tluee Cl ops, always give a tiesh siulace, which is a matter of gieat impoit- 
ance in giowing fine vegetables Draining and trenching aie ot moie 
consecpience even than minuie, as those will find who tiy the experiment 
Ot comse mamue is not to be negltcted when it can be got Wood ashes 
will do something; lotten leaves, stalks, &c, not eaten by the pig, are 
excellent maiuue. The scouring out ol the ditch is good manure ; and a 
few barrows of tuifsods, chopped up and dug in gieen, will be as valuable 
as a load of dung; the scrapings of loads, if the sod is heavy, aie also 
excellent, and asust much m lightening the groun^l.— Vspful IlinU ior 
thp L about e-t. 

WeighU and Mea(,ui& call the attention of our agricultural 
friends to the following section ot the Act passed in the late Se'-sion ol 
Failiamenl foi legulating weights and measuies.—Sec. O, “And be it 
enacted tliat tiom and aUei the passing of this Act the measure called the 
Waiclfeater bushel, and the lineal measuies called the Scotch ell, and all 
local or custoniaiy m»asuies shall iTe abolished, and eveiy person who 
shall sell by any denomination ol nieasuie othei than one of the Impeiial 
measuies, oi some multiple, or some aliquot pait thereof, &c, shall on 
conviction be liaiile to a pen dty not exceeding the sum of 40^. for every such 
sale.’ It tollows from this enactment that the comb, boll, double bushel, 
load, sack, in any other provincial teim, is completely done away with, 
and it must be obscived that tins pait ot the Act comes into immediate 
opeiation The one ot the heaped mcasme is also abolished, and all bar¬ 
gain* made thciehy aie declaied void, as well as a penalty of 40*» imposed 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Fire-Proof Houtes .—A writer m the “ Mechanics' Magazine,’’ com¬ 
municates the following useful hints on this subject “ All party walls 
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should be eit^hteen inches thick, end all divisions between the front and 
back part of a house should be ume-inch biickwork The joists should 
be one-meh thiek^ Aad drilled through every six inches, to leceiye screws 
for fastening dciwn the floor. I would fonu a pertoctly even and durable 
ceiling, resisting eifectually one great means ot coiumunication in case ol 
fire between the different stones Some oi the floor sorews miglit be 
passed at piopei distances thiough the sheet non, the heads being neatly 
countersunk, and all of lliem aie intended to sciew into the underside of 
the floor by passing the sere w flora the lower room On the top of e\ery 
house should be placed an iron tank, lined inside with load—thuie pounds 
might do—having a ball cook, and supidied by the water coraparaes foi 
domestic purposes as well as in cases o( fire The tank should be six 
feet square by thru teel deep, and should be so placed on the ro >/s that a 
communication by i two inch pipe might be made between each pair of 
tanks at the bottom A pipe should descend to tl c boKorii ui gioimd floor, 
and, passing thiough the flout wall undei the pavement, should be in¬ 
setted into a geneial s\i])ply three inch pipe, the litfci hiving at eveiy 
thud or fouith house a pipe two liet long rising liom it, and fixed to the 
wall with a key-tap to fix a liatlui hose to when neccssiiy, eveiy inhabit 
ant having akiy Suet tijis would, in ease ot fire, supply the engines, 
supposing only twelve houses loiming the side oi a strut, with nearly 
SOOO gillons ot watei, and the opposite houses ot toinse the same Ifrom 
the pipe that descends tiom the tank should pass to oieh lOom an inch 
blanch pipe, having a cock eighteen oi twenty inches li im the flooi, with 
a key fixed to it by a chain In eases ot tiie bit iking out in any aprU^ 
ment the inmates could speedily jmt it out, having ne uly 1300 gallons of 
water at then command, the pioduee ol two t inks ' 

tUitrinty and Ma^nptism —Mr P Cimmnt,him 'll!!goon, R N , has 
latelvtnide the iollowing inten sting diseovciy ol ilcttiie lonductois being, 
to a ceitain extent, ilso magnetic condiietois and ol non*eketrie con¬ 
ductors being non magnetic conductois, theieby adding anothei power¬ 
ful prool to the many ilready existing ot the identity of the electiic 
and magnetic bodus The above lesult was e lit iinctl by pi icing succes¬ 
sively in a coppei wue helix, connecting the p des of agilvamc batteiy, 
piecesot step! an^of eitlier mjilcd end to end bybiass soldei.or simply 
retamtei 111 close contact in the above position by a coppei tube, fitting 
tightly lound the ])oint ot junction, u ic h needle being tound on lemoval 
liom the helix to tie a pi ifeet magnet vmUi two poles, the same as it it 
had been constinoted in tlie usuil w ly, ol only one piece ot stCcl No 
interchange ot magne tisrn took pi ice wiien the union ot the jneceswas 
effected by sealing-w ix, oi when the mteivcning b’'asswa&an inch long, 
the greatest extent ot soldti between the magnetised jneces being the 
twellth ol an inch When two pieces ol non oi stt el wcic placed at a dis¬ 
tance flom each othei m the helix, each piece became a distinct magnet, 
but when appioximited ncarei they closed with a snapping noise, anel 
formedasmgk magnet between them, one pic ee becoming a North poleand 
the other a South This eonstiuetion ol a magnet promises to be ot im¬ 
portance in preserving, to a greatei extent, the magnetic pioperlies of the 
mannei s needle, even solt non, which umlei othei ciicumstances loses 
its polanty as soon as the magoet is removed, being lound to retain it 
when united in pieces as above Mt Cunningham has also constiiiefed a 
magnetic needle, the ends ot which pwit Eist and West by magnetising 
it transversely instead ot longitudmallv, being led to attempt fins by the 
accounts of ships struck by lightning having their needles changed to 
point east and west, which he concluded could oidy be effected by a tians- 
ference ot the polaiity fiom their ends to then sides „ 
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To James Fergaaioo Saunders, of Tenter* 
deR'Btrcet, Hanorer^sqaare, in tbe county of 
Middlesex, trentleman, for improTementa in 
clarifying raw cane, and other vegetable and 
aactbartne jnices, end In bleaching such raw 
juices; being a communication from a foreigner 
residing abroad. 

To John Joseph Charles Sheridan, of Wal- 
'wortji, in the county of Surrey, chemist, for 
hli invention of an Improvement In the ma¬ 
nufacture of soap. 

To William Mason, of Brecknock-terrace, 
Camden Town, in the county of Middlesex, 


engineer, for his Invention of certain improve¬ 
ments on wheels, baxes^i and axle-trees of 
carriages for carrying persona and goods on 
common roads and rail-ways. 

To Joshua '{Procter Westhead, of Manches¬ 
ter, am all-ware manufacturer, for his invention 
of certain Improrementa in the manufacture 
of small wares, and an improved arrangement 
of machinery for covering or forming a case 
around any wire, cord, gut, thread, or other 
substance, ho as to render the same suitable 
for various nsefbl purposes. 


BANKRUPTS, 

VllOM SEPTFMBER 29, TO OCTOBEtt 27, 1835, INCtUSlVE, 


Sept. 39.—W. ScA!«si,r,, Tottenham-court 
road, leather-seller. W Ket, Isleworth, 
linen-draper. G, Maoos, Bristol, Imen- 
drapeib How, Margate, hotel-keeper. 

T. Nabb, Manchester, auctioneer. J. Lo¬ 
ry mbs, Bristol, corn-factor. O Niciiol- 

sojjiiBotberbam, Yorkshire, grocer. 

Oct. 2.—J, NinHTiNOALK, Oxford-street, 
victualler. S. Gartlby, Golden lane, St. 
Luke's, victualler. B. Twlbkson, South 
Shields, Durham, ship-owner. T. Tempest, 
Leeds, grocer. W. Finney, jun., Hiinlcy, 
Stoke-npon-Trenv, grocer. H. C. Ai.lport, 
late of Aldridge, Staffordshire, maltster, but 
now of Bread-street hill, commission-agent. 

Oct. 6.—B. Fenner .iiid S. Hobson, Lon- 
don-stceet, Fenchurch street, corn Lictors. 
J. HHAVLaii, Blackman-street, Southwark, 
dsaper- • B. .Woons, Oambridge, hnlhler. 
T. Tavcor, Steeple Ashton, Wiltshire, dealer. 
W. WeiSToN, Birmingham, smelter. T. 
Hanesworth, SheMeld, batter. 

Oct. 9.—B. G Awi.KT, Bridport, Dorsetshire, 
upholder. A. Cakter, Wenloek Basin, 
City-road, Iron-merchant. H. Bobinson, 
Nutford-place, Bryanstone-square, coal-mer¬ 
chant. J. B. Glbnister^ Tring, Hertford¬ 
shire, auctioneer. J. Davis, Goa well-street, 
licensed victualler. W. P. Dobrbe, New 
City Chambers, Blshopsgatc-street, merchant. 

‘ J. Brown, Loiver-place, Middlesex, chandler. 
W. Partridob, Birmingham, haberd shcr, 
W. Bishtqn, Parkfleld, Staffoidshire, Iron¬ 
master. J, Greaves, Liverpool, merchant, 
J. PEROWNK, Dlckelbnrgh, Norfolk, grocer. 

Oct, 13. —- G. Longman, Bride-lane, City, 
^e^MgA uWNBler. • J. Bawd, Gdgt^ell- 
street, Ituitder. T. Cooke, Liverpool, che^ 
mlkti C- L, Bahk, Liverpool, ship-broker. 


W. OoCTtAND, Bill Quay, Durham, ship¬ 
builder. H. Boloin, Bristol, bookseller. 
W. Spi.ati', Stoke upon-Treut, StaSurdshire, 
flint grinder. 

Oct. Ifl —C M vsoN and C. Mason, Picca¬ 
dilly, livery-stable keepers. H. H. Davis, 
Soho square, auctioneer. G. 0. Weubr, 
Baton-row, Baton square, dealer in horses. 
J. Kbvse, Youl's-place, Old Kent-road, 
plumber. S. Lewis, Cheltenham, bmider. 

Oct. 20.—J. A, Storey, Derby, grocer. B. 
B. Benui:r, South-street, Grobvenor-sqnare, 
wine merchant. T. Waostakp, Little 
Exeter-street, Chelsea. W. Grey, Liver¬ 
pool, commission-agent. 

Oct 2,3.—B. Pease, Leeds, timber-mer¬ 
chant. J N. Dennis, Lislc-street, Leices- 
te^square, coaoli^makei:, A-MuoRiq-WieiVs. 
row, Islington, builder. T. Bonner, Horsc- 
ferry-road, Westminster, cow keeper. J. T> 
Merger, Manchester, plumber. J, Wal¬ 
lace, Liverpool, provision-merchant. B. 
Claxton, Norwich, tailor. 

Oct.27.— T. C. Greatorrx, Cbarles-street, 
Grosvenor-square, picture-dealer. J, Ar- 

NKI.L, Edward-strect, Hampstead-road, corn 
and coal-merchant, G. L. Hutcuinson, 
Essex-atreet, Strand, lodging house-keeper 
H. Bedhead, Kingston-upon-Hull, linen- 
draper. B. Angle, Moorfields, licensed 
victualler. J. Taylor, Charled-street, 

OrosTenor-square. coal-nerehant. B. W. 

Stbphbns, Wood-street, Cheapside, ware- 
bousemau. J. M'Gowan, Gerrard-streetf 
Sohp, button-maker. N. Shaw, Manches- 

* fthtl>.ehan(nw. G. p. %Tt;uRixtp| Liver¬ 
pool, grocer. B. Miller, Norwich, tobac- 
coulst. W. Dixon, Scarborough, draper. 
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^ There ia little matter for obaerra* 
tioii in the preaent state of the manu¬ 
facturing and trading interests of the 
country, as compared with the position 
they have occupied for some months 
past. The course of business in the 
Cotton and Woollen trades has, with 
some alternations in the demand for the 
various descriptions of goods, gone on • 
in a steady relation of demand and sup* 
ply ; and in the Silk trade the greatest 
activity prevails. The iron trade, which 
has been for years in a state of grfat 
depression, has received a powerful im¬ 
pulse from the eacraordinaiily increased 
demand for that material, occasioned by 
the numerous railways actually in pro*, 
gress, and the daily increasing manu¬ 
facture of machinery, as well for ex¬ 
portation as for home use. 

The Colonial Market has evinced 
some degree of briskness of late, in so 
far as Sugars are concerned ; and in 
West India Muscovades an advance of 
6/. to Is. per cwt. has occurred within 
the last week. Jamaica brown, at Stys ; 
middling, GO*, to G2s.; good, G2.s. to 64*.; 
fine to very fine, 61.s to 65*. Gtl. The 
prices realised a few days for a parcel of 
St. Lucia were, for dark colour, 50s .; 
good brown, .'59s. to 60*. j low yellow, 
61$. to 62*. (i<L 

In Mauritius Sugars there have been 
no extensive transactions ; but at publio 
sale recently, 2670 hags brought from 
Gd. to I*.; and for the lowest qualities, 
as much as 2s. per civt. above the prices 
obtained in the early part of the month. 
East India Sugars offer no subject fur 
remark; but in Foreign White, there 
is more disposition to purchase; Ilahia, 
low ordinary white, has brought 32*. 6d. 

Within the last day or two there has 
been a much greater degree of firmness 
in the Refined Market, the wholesale 
grocers purchasing more freely for home 
consumption, and large parcels having 
been taken for exportation; the general 
quotation now is 32*. for lumps to pass 
the standard, and 41s. for fine crushed 
on board. 

The last average price of W'est India 
Jlusoovades gazetted is 1/. 16s. 10^.* 
per owt. 

The Market for British Plantation 
Ck^ee is inanimate; but for good clear 
descriptions, the quotations are firmly 
maintained. These are, for Jamaica, 
ordin|ry to good ordinary, 89s. to 98s.; 
fine Wdinary, i)9s. to lOds,^ middling, 
I05t. to 109s.; good, 110*. to 115s.; 


fine, 115s. to 122s. In East India and 
Foreign Coffee, little or nothing doing ; 
a cargo of St. Domingo, afloat, has been 
sold at 53s. to d3s, 6d., deliverable at 
Antwerp. 

There is a more brisk demand than 
for some time past for Cocoa; of 261 
bags of Grenada, good sound reddish, 
rather mixed, brought 48s. Gd. to 49s. Gd.-, 
brighter, .50s. to .53s ; very fine superior 
red, 53s. Gd. to 56s. Gd. 

Rumg are in very considerable de¬ 
mand, and large sales of Jamaica have 
been made at 3s. Id. to .3s. Bd.; the quo¬ 
tation for Proof I,eew(irds is 2», Id., 
and sales of 10^ over have been made at 
2s. Gd, 

The Market for Raw Cotton is suffer¬ 
ing under a re-action from the palmy 
state it occupied a few months ago 
both here and in Liverpool a great 
heaviness exists, the spinners and manu¬ 
facturers showing little disposition to 
liurchase. It is probable, however, that 
an alteration will before long take place, 
as it is known that they have no large 
stocks on hand, and the accounts from 
the United States speak of a consider¬ 
able deficiency in this year’s crop. 

Tlie Indigo sale commenced on the 
20tli, and was well attended, and the 
ordinary and consuming qualities have 
in general fully maintained the prices o 
the previous sale; good and fine shipping 
qualities were not quite so firm; and 
may be noted at last sale’s prices to 2d, 
discount. 

The result of the large sales of Teas 
which have recently terminated has 
been a depression of from I Jr/, to 2d. 
per lb. upon the Bobeas and inferior 
Congous, and an advance of an equal 
amount in the finer qualities; the de¬ 
mand for Hysons has been limited, but 
Twankays fiimly maintained previous 
prices. Of 83,000 packages offered for 
sale, not more tlian about 37,000 found 
puichasers, although the common Con¬ 
gous were offered at \d. per lb. under 
former rates. 

At the Company’s sale of Silk, which 
lias just concluded, of 2000 bales of 
Bengal raw Silk not a single bale was 
Refused, and the sale went olrthroughout 
with the greatest animation, the prices 
u'calized showing an advance of from 7^ 
to 12J percent., as compared with those 
of last sale. 

Some considerable inconvenience was 
felt in the early part of the month from 
a scarcity of money, iu consequence of 
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so large a portion of the instalments on 
Omnitun having been paid by snticipa> 
tiun, and the comparatively slow rate 
at which the money so paid in returned 
to circulation in compensation to the 
West India slave owners. The advan¬ 
tage offered in the rate of discount for 
prompt payment, and the desire to be- 
coitie possessed of money .Stock led to 
so rapid an accumulation at the Bank, 
that before the middle of the past 
month, of the 16,000,000/. borrowed, 
full 10,000,000/. were already paid, 
while the payment to the claimants and 
the investments on account of litigated 
claims scarcely amounted together to 
2,000,000/. Under these circumstances, 
the Bank Directors afforded additional 
facilities for obtaining money, by lend¬ 
ing it on the security of stock, .and by 
prolonging the periods at wliicli the 
loans were payable ; and by these means 
they averted any very serious shock, 
although the consequences of the dimi¬ 
nished circulation arc still apparent in 
the heaviness which charactei izes the 
transactions in the Stock Exchange. 

The Consol Market has been parti- 
Oulsrly dull for the last week or ten 
days, giving way gradually by ^ per 
cent., until the prices are alxiut ^ per 
cent, lower than at the commencement 
of that periodi- 

In the Foreign Market scarcely any 
attention has lately been given to any¬ 
thing but Spanish securities ; and in 
these, notwithstanding the strenuous 
and successful efforts of M. Mendizabal 
to form a union ot liberal politicians of 
all shades of opinion in iavonr of the 
Qneen’s governihunt, the depressing 
effects above alluded to have been still 
more observable. 

Another circumstance must, however, 
liave contributed to this depreciation, 
namelv, the extraordinary appetite now 
shown by the public tot embarking in 
rSil-road speculations, and the consider- 
(tble quantity of capital invested in 


these undertakings, or held in reserve 
by shareholders to meet the calls for 
future instalments. Scarcely one of 
these projects, even in its most embryo 
state, butTomraands a premium ; while 
m those which have obtained a legisla¬ 
tive sanction, and have made some 
progress in the working, the premiums 
are startling, a.s will be seen by the 
subjoined list, which contains the closing 
quotations of the 26th:— 

ENOI.1SH FCKDS. 

Bank -Stock, 209 10—^Three per cent. 
Reduced, 90^ ^—Three per rent. Con¬ 
sols, 9l ^ buyers—Three and a Half per 
Cent. Reduced, 98| ^ — Three and a 
Half per Cent, New, 99| f — Long 
Annuities, 1860, 16j —India Stock, 

251 5 — India Boinla, 2 4 — Exchequer 
Bills, 14 16—Ditto Small, 14 16—Con¬ 
sols for Account, ‘Jig—Omnium, 4. 

siiAUhs. 

Brazilian, Imperial, 31 3—Ditto D’El 
Rey, 5 ^—Canada, 33 5 —Colombian, 9 
II—Real Del Monte, 16^ 17i—United 
Mexican, 3^ 4—London and Birming¬ 
ham Railway, 47 9—London and Green¬ 
wich ditto, 7^ Oj—liOiidon and South- 
am;>ton ditto, 3'2 dis.—Great Western, 
9 10—London and Croydon, par J — 
London and Brighton, 4^ 5 —London 
and Blackwall, 1:^—-North Midland, 
^4l. 

FOUEiair FUKDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 102^ 3|—Brazi¬ 
lian, 1824, a per cent. 84^5—Chilian, 0 
per cent. 44 5—Colombian, 1824, 0 
per cent. 311 2^—Danish, 3 per cent. 
7Ci\ J—Dutch, 24 per cent. 66^ §— 
ilitto, 6 per cent. 100| \ —Mexican, 6 
per cent. 37 8—Peruvian, 0 per cent. 
25 6—Portuguese Regency, 5 per cent. 
875 8j—Ditto 1836, 3 jJer c^it. 87^ 8 
—-Russian 0/. sterling, ‘5 per cent. 1074 
8—Spanish, Cortes, 43J ^—Ditto 1834, 
424 4—Ditto, Deferred Bunds, 184 ^8 
—Ditto, Passive ditto, lOj 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

From the fallowing t&bles it will.be seen that upon a compar^on of the 
present financial year with the last, there is a deficiency of inepme to the 
amount of 1,084,600/. against the former, whilst by collating the two quar¬ 
ters, ending respeotivelyt he 10th of October, 1834 and 1835, there willap- 

{ )ear an increase of receipt in favour of the latter of 344,222/. The dimimi- 
arity of produce of the two years appears to be ocoasioned altogether by tl^e 
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falling off m that ot the assessed taxes, undei which head alone, from the 
leductions made and continmng, there is appaient a defalcation of 9<)2,19B/. 
upon the yeai, and 163,594^. upon the quarter, making together 1,145,702/, 
which exceeds by a laige traction the deficiencies upon the whole of the 
picsent year. In other lespects the accounts ot the two jtars and quarters 
tally pretty ne uly From the cncumstance ot one large class ot duties 
having been transferred tiom the Excise to the Customs, and itte torn, 
there is an apparent dispanty , but the productiveness of one ncailymakes 
amends for the deficiencies oi the othei Thus, the account ol Customs 
shows an inciease upon the year of 2,182,951/, and upon the quaitcr ol 
403,487/, whilst the Excise, on the other hand, prtsents a decieasc upon 
the yeai of 2,205,151/ , but an mciease upon the quartei ot 82,590/, which 
turns the balance m its favour The revenue arising tiom stamps has de¬ 
creased upon the ytai by 96,660/, but increased upon the quaiter to the 
amount of 12,196/ The PostofiSte has been sUadily moie productive 
upon the yeai and quartei than on the coiiesponding ptiiods last yeai. 
On the year Ihi inciease is 34,000/ on the quatlii 6000/ The same may 
be said of the nnscellancous taxis, which hive incieased upon the yeai 
31,219/, and on the quaitci 14,801/ The returns of imprest moneys and 
repayment of sums advanced (oi public woik-,, present no results, for the 
incieast* upon the quaitei just equals the tailing off upon the year. The 
amount ol Exchequer JIills wanted loi the scivice of the quartei is esti¬ 
mated at 4,016,189/ 

The I Olds of the Ticasvuy having ceitifitd to the Commissioners foi the 
Reduction of the National Debt that the smplus revenue of the United 
Kingdom, beyond the actual expendituie thereof, for the yen ending July 5, 
1815, amounted to the sum of 1,205,196/ 7i Oje/, the Coinmissioneis have 
given notice that they intend to apply the sum ol 301,374/. 1 a. 9d to the 
puichase oi Exclicquei Bills, Stock, &c. 


Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Biitain tn the 
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, 'IHE CofoNIES. « 

WEST INnlKS ^ 

The xieidfriim the West Indies, or, at least, from Jamaica, is notfavoui- 
able. The Noble Gtoveinor, the Maiqms of Shgo, at the opening of the 
House ot Assembly, recommended strongly the adoption of ceitain 
measures remhve to the organisation of a jiohce force, &c, which the mem*- 
hers not oiHy lysfused to entertaih, but rejectedm atone of aspeiitym their 
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f tersonal reply to his Lordship, that induced" him indignantly to dissolvo 
he Assembly, assuring the memliBrs, at the same time, that they would be 
held responsible to their constituents, for whatever ulterior measmSes either 
he or the Brijtish Government might deem it prudent, in such an emer- 
gency,^ to adopt. ' ‘ ' 

The following is the speech of his Excellency:— * 

Oentlemen of tha ii[}ouucjl, , ■# 

Ms. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the Honse of Assembly, 

** The address which has this day been presented to me by thcllonie of Astemhly 
being of such a nature as to render it impossible fOr me to give it any reply, I have 
considered it necessary to call you together to inform you of the detei^ination at 
which, in consequence, I have most reluctantly been forced to arrive, 

“ The very offensive and uncalled-for tone which pervades the whole of the 
address, one so totally deficient in the respect due to the representative of the 
' Sovereign, renders it imperative on me to wi^lihold all ^ir'^her communication with 
this Assembly. The positive refusal by the members of this branch of the Legis<^ 
lature to entertain, at this period, measures, for tdie consideration of which they 
had been specially summoned, without even having waited to receive the informa, 
tion and documents which I had promised^^^to lay before thetp, and without which It 
is impossible that they eould arrive at a correct conclusion, compels me to-with(h;aw 
from them the confidence I otherwise must have felf in theit decisions. This h^ty 
rejection, on grounds so insufficient, of measures uf such vital importance to the\ 
well-being and tranquillity of the i.sland,h1is compelled me to toliie to the resolution 
of sending the members back to their constituents, in order that another hMy may 
be selected for can ying on the public business. 

“ It is my opinion ^at the interests they were sent to protect would have been 
best consulted by a calm and anxious deliiieration of the measures I proposed to them ; 
atid if,after a temperate eonsideration, it had been found expedient to amend or reject 
them, such decision would have bc^n entitled to the weight and respect due to p 
Legislative Body. * 

“ Such a course, however, not having been pursued, it is my duty to let it be 
clearly Under^ituod, that on the House of Assembly rests the whole responsibility of 
the consequences which may,ensue, and that to their conduct^pxust be attributed 
any resolution which the Bi itish Government may he compelled to adopt. 

“ 14o now, in his Majesty’s name, dissolve this General Assembly, and it is 
hereby dissolved accordingly.” ® ‘ 

Tills abrst^it dissolution of the House of Asse^mbly has, of Course, caused 
a gitsat sensation throughout the island. 

Slave Compensation. —The,compensation-fund- awarded bo Jamaica is 
• 6,161,927/., at an average of Itl. 5s,i^ slave. 

‘ ' CAPE OF GGiPD HOl?^ 

Recent accounts from the Cape state, that several PflciaftHltions had 
been issued by the Governor m reference to the recent wal with the Caffrcs. 
Creoli, the successo?^of Hintza, had established himself in -his gover^eniy 
and had given the Governor every assurance for the fulfilment of bfs edrgage- 
■toents, and the maintenance of the treaty of peace. The heads of the 
powerful families of Slambie and Gaika, the former chief of the cotfcntpr, 
between the Keiskamma and the Kei, had placed themselves -unc^ 
protection of the Colonial Government, and declared themselves^wlfei?^ 
subjects^ The Governor had also declared the willingness ^ the Goveit}- 
ment to receive under its protection the different tribes nof joined 

'in the inroads into the colony. The province of Albasy perftehtly 
tranqit^, and tij\& farmers are proceeding to their respectivic In the 

new provi^jjll^ f Ade^fe^e) the hostile Caffres had shown tuplbervess art^, 
severu skirmishes hWtaken place between them and the 
By the official repoit published by the Custom Hoi|fee7forIheguMtiit'' 
ending the 5th of April, it Appears tlMl|fthe4VRlue of colonial produce ex¬ 
ported^ ftotlH Table Bay, Simon's Bay, and Port Ehzabeti^ vr*s 94,000/, 
The amoupt of the fmports during the same period wa$ 180,66d4{' , ^ ' 
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POBEIGN STATES. 


SPAIN. 

The following is a list of the new Cabinet of Spam —M. Mendizabal. 
Pfesulentof the Council, and Minis{i>r of Finance ; Geneial AlaYa, Foreign 
Affairs.} Gomez Becerra, Chief of the Zaiagoza Jitnta, and an old Member 
of tho-t^rtes^ Mmistei of Justice; M Ulloi, Piociirador foi Cadiz, Minis¬ 
ter of Marine; M. Almodovat, Cluet of the Junta of Valencia, Minister of 
War; andtiiyi. Martin de los Ileros, Ministei of the lutciior. 

The Cortes have been convolved foi the Ifeth of Novcmbei,*accoiding to 
the ordinary foimS presciibed by that instrument, to devise the Oonstitu- 
tional measuics called lor by public opinion. 

From the seat of wai in Spam, the news of the week ajipeais, on the 
whole, to be somevshat favortiable to the cause ol the Cailists. It is 
^anilbst that they ^le concentrating then lorCes, and, though by very slow 
and almost imperceptible degiec>, advxncmg at the same time; while, 
without coming to close eng igemont, without expeueiK ing a defeat—tor 
in the occasional skirmishes between the piilits noithti appears to suffer 
■any loss*h^dvy enough to weigli anything in the s^ale ot victory-tlie 
Queens Gcncials aie not less manifestly adopting the ictrexting systenu 
The icpoits ot the senous defeats which Don Ciilos had 1 xst week siis- 
tauied turn out to be inventions, and the victoiie? imaginiry, nhile 
sirailai rumouisme fiou) time to time icceivcd ot succisses gained by the 
Cailists ovei an enemy wlio lias nevei been \Mtlim (he ic i^i of danger. 
The Qxieon’s cause, howivci, uiKOimected viith the militaiy movements 
m lavotir ol it, still wens a biightiuiui: aspect Sevcialof th(> juntas 
have given m then adhesion tcrtlie new Goveinnicnt, and then example 
may be supposed to opciale, not only upon those which, Inke tliat of 
Andalusia, still leraxin inti xct ible. In t generally upon the minds ol the 
people, among whom time is a vciy 1 Vi^e class ot piisofes who cling as 
clos'ly to the pimoiple of neutiahty as possible, and who only wait fhr the 
opportunity to tailn the balance m lavoui it one party ag iinst the othei 
t^o. Which will be'the nppcimost paitj on New y^ai’s*day, it is pot 
easy to pi edict, though the chances aiewitlitlie (Jueen , but then the 
^ti ugglttwith the Carlisls will.it is moic and pioie appaicnt, be an arduous, 
Imgeimg, and all but cxhausling one. 

The Count of Ahnodov ir, the Captain-Geneial of Vak'iicia, has pub¬ 
lished, of bis owp authouty, an oidinance, which is so absuid as almost not^ 
to be teinble. Still it shows the state ot Spai c, and the despeiale mea¬ 
sures to which tli@ libci il party is lesolvcd to resoit,^ “ 1. Every murder 
committed by the Cailist-, on uiiarmed poisons shall be avenged by the 
muider of double the number oft he Cai list pi isonoi sat the depot ot Pcniscola. 
U, Every person who, in the space of 48 hoiiis, shall not give up all aims 
in jais-posseasion or powei (unless he belongs to the N itional Guards) shall 
Wput to death. J. Evciy peisun ciying ‘Live Don Cailos !’ or crying 
‘ Death' to either of the Queens, oi ‘Down with Libeity !’ shall^Jic shot. 
4. Every o»e who shall distiibutc any paper vvhatevci, which in any way 
shall excita to^ii^volt, shall be punisjied with death. 5 Every National 
Guard, who shall not within halt-an-hour aftci the dium beats to aims, bo 
in the rank of his company, shall be disarmed and aifestetf. Eviry one 
found iq, thp{«treets half-an houi attei the diuin sliall be beaten, shall be 
coqapelled by force to retire, and three persons are to be considered as 
forrmn^ a mob.*' The oidinance concluaes bjjt saying, “ I am lesolyod to 
njake signal M^imples, in order to tfriity the enemies of liberty, and at all 
J'lsks to presem the public liapqaullity.” 

iVoP.—VOL, XLV. NO. CLXXIX. S' E 
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GERMANY. 

The conferences at Toplitz have terminated. Immediately on their 
conclusion the sovereigns took their departure for Prague, where it was 
expected they would remain for several days. So ends this meeting of 
monarchs ; a meeting which, to all appearance, has been uninterrupted 
by political discordance, which seems to have ended as harmoniously, and 
which has at least afforded a grand popular holiday. The suVijects to 
which the attention of the Royal diplomatists had been directed during 
the discussion can only at present be guessed at; there is little doubt, 
however, that the affairs of Spain, the settlement of Belgium, and the ap¬ 
proaching marriage of the young Queen of Portugal with the Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg, the nephew of the King of the Belgians, were among the 
most prominent features of the conference. 

FRANCE. • 

A treaty of peace seems to have been definitively concluded between 
the Royalists of the 7tli of August and a strong party amongst the Legi¬ 
timists of the Fauxbourg St. Germain. The latter have determined no 
longer to hnnh'r the Citizen King, but most condescendingly to participate 
in the gaieties of the winter season at the Tmleries, which will shortly 
commence. The King and Queen of the Belgians are mentioned as guests 
at the chateau. 


UNITEP STATES. 

Accounts from the United States describe the slave-holders of the South 
as absolutely outrageous at the effort.s making by the abolitionists to 
better the condition of the negroes. Several persons supposed to be 
guilty of the atrocious crime of sympathising with the poor blacks had 
been seized by the mob, and siinirnaniy hung without tiial; and the 
papers to the 1st instant announce that the excitement still continued. 
A man of the name of Carrol, who was accused of the double offence of 
aiding the abolitionists and pilfeiing his neighbours, had been subjected 
to the operation of Lynch’s law in Charleston. He was flogged, tarred, 
and cottoned; his house was broken into, and all his property examined 
and sold. At this outr.ige a number of respectable citizens are said to 
have been present. The inhabitants of New York, under the presidency 
of the Mayor, held a public meeting on the 27tli ult., and passed resolu¬ 
tions condemning slaveiy in .strong terms, but also condemning the extra¬ 
vagant procf'edings of the abolitionists. The people of Philadelphia have 
done the same. At a recent meeting at Norfolk, in Virginia, it was pro¬ 
posed and agreed that the Stale of Virginia should make a formal demand 
of the State of New. Yoik to have Messrs. Tappau, Garrison, and Thorpp* 
son, zealous abolifiotiists, delivered up, to be punished by the laws of 
Virgiiiia,‘thougb it was stated that the Governor of Virginia had no power 
to make such a demand. It was also proposed, and adopted, to offer a 
reward for the heads of the three gentlemen mentioned. This encourage¬ 
ment to assassination excited, it is said, some disapprobation} but the 
persons piesent did not like to expre.ss it, lest they should be “slicked” 
themselves. Another resolution gave notice to all free negrpes to leave 
Norfolk in sixty days; and those found in the borough at the end of that 
time are to be whipped, tarred, and cottoned. Such outrageous proceed¬ 
ings will most probably lead to that extensive and scinrile insurrection 
which is at present only (beaded. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL’PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED, 

THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 

The Earl of Chatham was in Iuj 80th year; the Colonelcy of the 4th 
Regiment of Foot, which he has held since 1799, has l)econie vacant, as 
well as the Governor-generalship of Gibraltar. His Lordshij) was, besides 
a Knight of the Garter, a Governor of the (Charter-house, an Elder Brother 
of the Trinity-liouse, and High Steward of the (Corporation of Colchester. 
His Lordship, who had married a daughter of the late Vi.scount Sydney, 
has died without issue; his titles are, we believe, extinct. His only bro¬ 
ther was “ tlie Heaven-born Minister” Pitt; he had two sisters, neit her of 
whom left issue male. Lord Ch.atham served during the American war, at 
Gibraltar, and commanded the expedition to Walcheren in lK0!h Tn 1788 
he was made First Lord of tlie Admiralty, in which office he continued 
until December, 1794 ; in 179(i he was appointed President of the Couneil, 
which he held till 1801, when he was appointed Master-General of the 
Ordnance, which he held till 180G. 

MR, MATHIAS. 

We are indebted to the “ Athemeum’’ for the following memoir of 
Mr. Mathias:— 

It appears, as if among our other regular weekly duties, the task of 
preparing an obituary notice of some person distinguished in literature or 
the arts was to be numbered---so numerous have been tlie deaths since the 
commencement of the year. We have now to record the loss of another 
of the elegant scholars of the last generation, of one whose reputation 
was rather select than extensive. As a lover and successful cultivator of 
letUrs generally, but, in particular, of the literature and language of Italy, 
Mr. Mathias will not be soon f(#gotten : his “ Pursuits of J..iterature,” the 
first part of which poem appeared in 179 1, drew great atlontion from the 
keenness and erudition of its notes ; and his Italian “ Canzoni" and trans¬ 
lations from the English have been always held up to admiration for their 
giflcc and correctness. Besides tliese, ho was the author of many other 
satirical and critical works, wliicli will be found in the choice libraries col¬ 
lected thirty years since. Mr. Mathias received his education at Eton, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he carried away several honours. He 
was, at one period of his life, Treasurer of the Household of Queen Char¬ 
lotte ; and, for the last many years, resided entirely at Naples, where he 
died. The following personal recollections, kindly sent us by a lady well 
able to appreciate his talents, will be acceptable to such of our readers as 
interest themselves in the private life of a man of letters. 

“ I became acquainted with Mr. Mathias at Naples, in 1823; he had 
then been a resident in that city for some years, and was much esteemed 
and valued by the few among the Neapolitans who had any ])rctensions to 
literature. He had translated into Italian several of our English poems, 
which appeared to great advantage in their new garb, but his .selections 
were not always fortunate, as witness Armstrong’s ‘ Art of Health.’ The 
Italians were as much surprised as delighted at his proficiency in their 
harmonious language, and I have heard several of the litterali amoiig.st 
them bestow the warmest eulogiums on the purity and precision with which 
he wrote it. Though his writiuf^s displayed a perfect knowledge and 
mastery of Italian, his conversation in'that language was not remarkable 
either for its fluency or correctness: but conversation in any language was 
not his forte, for his colloquial powers were s(? very limited, that one could 
not help feeling surprised, that a man possessed of so much erudition 
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should bring so little interesting matter into the general mart of society. 
'Any allusion to * The Pursuits of Literature’ w&s extremely offensive to 
him. ^ It was believed that the personal severity of several of the observa- 
' tions in that book had drawn on the supposed author some very disagree¬ 
able demands for satisfaction, which he evaded by equivocating about the 
authorship, a denial which he felt himself bound to persist in to th® last. 
In stature, Mathias was below tlie middle size, being scarcely taller than 
Mr. Godwin. In face, he bore a striking resemblance to Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. He was particularly neat in bis attire, and scrupulously clean in 
his person. He was universally respected at Naples, and though pos¬ 
sessed of little, if any, fortune besides the pension granted to him by the 
late king, he maintained an independent and respectable station, and was 
a v^lcome guest in all the houses occupied by ]E%lish residents. Among 
other nervous peculiarities he had a constant dread of being driven over 
by the vehicles continually passing Ih.oughthe poji.dous streets of Na¬ 
ples, and it was often a source of amusement to his ttcquaintances, to see 
him anxiously watching what he considered a safe opportunity of passing 
the cross-way, advancing with precipitation, and, when in the middle, 
retreating in terror, though no danger threatened, so that it often took him 
whole hours to walk half a mile if obliged to cross the street. ‘ Bless my 
soul—bless my soul! how dreadfully dangerous!’ (would he exclaim); 

‘ I was within a moment of being killed !’ tliough the carriage at whose 
approach he trembled was twenty yards off. He w'as a gastronomer in 
the full extent of the woid, took a lively interest in the first appearance of 
green peas, was a connoisseur in wild boar, and could disengage a becea- 
nco from its envelope of vine-loavps, in much less than tlie ordinary time 
bestowed on such an operation, murmuring to himself all the time, ‘ Bless 
my soul, how very delicious !—how very delicious!’ The fine climate, the 
cheapness of the luxuries he liked, the cheerful society, and the respect 
Ids acquirements had won for him, must have rendered the residence of 
Mr, Mathias at Naples the most agieoable part of his life. He spoke of 
it as such, and se^mied to shrink as if cxffbsed to cold, when a return to 
England was named, as among the possibilities of fate. Peace be to his 
shjpide ! he has dropped into the grave full of years, leaving many friends, 
and not one enemy—for those he had excited by the ‘ Pursuits of Litera- 
tiue’ he outlived.” * 


NEWTON, THE PAINTER. 

Gilbert Stuart Newton, Member of the Iloyal Acadetny, and an artist ot 
no common talents, died at Chelsea, on the 5th of August, in the fortieth 
year of his age : he had been long ailing ; lus decay," bodily and mental, 
was not unknown either to his friends or the admirers of his genius, and 
the extinction of his life cannot but he regarded rather as a blessing than 
a visitation. He was born at Boston, in America, where a love of art came 
early upon him; so early, that he had already distinguished himself in 
original composition, when, about twenty years ago, he came to London, 
and entered as a student in the Rojal Academy. His countryman, Leslie, 
had preceded him, and both improved themselves by the examples of Rey¬ 
nolds and West, and found advantage in the counsel of Fuseli, to study 
from nature, and feel for themselves. Though Newton acquired skill botn 
in drawing and colour, and became acquainted with the fine proportions 
and harmonious unities of the antiqife, he was more remarkable for deli¬ 
neations in which beau-ideal drawing had little to do but expression every¬ 
thing. He loved to find subjects ^ well as sentiment in his own heart 
and fancy; and it was truly observed of him, that he had less inclination 
for'the stern and thtf^cvere, than for the soft, the gentle, and the aff’ect- 
4ng. He had also the good sense to see, that for pictures of colossal di^ 
mensions the houses of England had no room, and that for subjects 
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denominated the high historic the people had little taste: instead/there- 
fore, of attempting to force “ camels and dromedaries’* down the public 
throat, lu; contented himself with painting small pictures fit for ladies* 
chambers, as well ag large galleries; and the subjects which he crabo- 
<lied were either drawn from scenes around him, or found in the pages of 
our writers and poets. 

The chief works of Newton we visited while he resided in Great Marl- 
borough-street : he occupied the first floor of the house No. 41, and though 
extremely neat—nay, fastidious about his dress, lie was far from paying 
the same attention to his chainbers, for his compositions were scattered 
carelessly around: the finished and unfinished were iiuddled together, and 
broken models and bits ,of ribbon and withered flowers abounded. To 
enumerate all his pictureilVould be difficult, for they are scattered oyer 
England, and may be found in the mo«t select collections ; many ai*te in 
his native America, where it is to be lioped tlieir simplicity and their 
beauty will not be nnlelt. To name a few of them will be sufficient to 
awaken pleasing recollections in the minds of our readers:—1. Portia and 
Ifassanio, from the Merchant of Venice; 2. Lear attended by Cordelia 
and the Physician ; .T. Lady Mary Fox ; 4. Abelard; fl. .Jessica and Shy- 
lock; C. Tlie Vicar of Wakefield restoring his daughter to her mother ; 
7. Sir Walter Scott. His happiest works arc of a domestic and poetic 
kind ; he loved to seek expression in a living face, and, moulding it to his 
will, unite it to a fancy all his own: someofhis single figures, ^larticularly 
females, are equal in sentiment and colour to anything in modern art. 
They are stamped with innocence as well as beauty. lie w'as a slow work¬ 
man, and accomplished all by long study and rejieated lonclicsi he dashed 
off nothing by a lucky stroke, and had no professional fever fits. Some of 
his sketches even surpassed his finished compositions; elaborate detail 
and studied finish seemed now and then to injure the simplicity and 
abate the expiession. Newton w\t.s tall and handsome, an agreeable com¬ 
panion, and abounded in anecdote. 

V DON TELKSFORO DE TRUER V. 

He w'as well known to the literary world by several works of fictiM, 
and dramatic productions. Novels, in three volumes, and regular coraedfts 
ill English, from the pen of a foreigner, were not only curious, but, per¬ 
haps, unexampled in our literature. And they possessed such consider- 
ahie merit in almost every respect, as to procure for them no small share 
of popularity. De Trueba’s tastes and inclinations were greatly devoted 
to pursuits connected with the BcNes Lefiir.<i; and he was a zealous con¬ 
tributor to the ilfug-asr/'/ic, and other jieriodicals. In man¬ 

ners lie was gentlemanly; and, mixing with the best society, he not only 
supplied his mind with sulijects for observation, but was enabled to take 
atone not always within the scope of the painters of mannefs, and the 
passing times. Having returned to his native country, Spain, about two 
years ago, he was elected a member of the Procuradors, where his know¬ 
ledge of England, her constitution and feelings, as well as his general 
information, must have made him eminently useful. Wje have now to 
regret his premature death at Paris, at, we should suppose, an age under 
thirty years. 

FRANCIS GOODWIiN, ESQ. 

Mr. Goodwin, the architect, died, on* the 301h of August, from apoplexy; 
the ^sult, it is conjectured, of his application and anxiety of mind for 
sorae^time previous, during which he had been unremittingly employed 
in preparing designs for the new Houses of Parliament. Mr. Goodwm 
frequently displayed great ability in arranging a ttomplex subject, and 
the designs he made, about two years ago, for a new House of Commons, 
were allowed to be of a very superior order. He had never executed any 
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thlnp; \n the metropolis itself, nor, we believe, in this part of the kingdom; 
all the churches and other public biiildin^fs which he erected beiiisf in 
Lancashire and the adjoining counties. A list of them will be found in 
the in’troduction to the second .series of his Domn^tir ArMtectare; we 
shall, therefore, only mention the Town Hall at Manchester, which may, 
perhaps, be considered his chef-d'ieuorp, at least as rcgard.s the interior. 
In almost every competition for a building of any importance, drawings 
were sent in by Mr. Goodwin, and these frequently obtained for him one 
of the premiums offered. This was the case with regard to tlie new 
Grammar School at Birmingham, a drawing of which was exhibited by 
him last year at Somerset House. Some few years ago, he brought before 
the public a scheme for an extensive cemetery in the immediate vicinity 
of the metropolis, the drawings for which were'exhibitod gratuitously for 
several months, at an office taken for the purpose in Parliament Street. 
The grounds were to have been ornamented with a variety of edifices, 
copied from the principal buildings at Athens, of sonic of which there 
would have been duplicates in the corresponding parts of the mclosurc. 
This project excited some attention at first, but soon died away; and, in 
fact, it was upon such a scale that it could hardly have been realised. 
During a great part of last year, Mr. Goodwin was in Ireland, preparing 
designs for extensive additions to the College at Belfast, including a mag¬ 
nificent building for a museum, the plan of which would have been ingenious 
and novel; and he was also going to erect some baths at Dublin : yet both 
these undertakings seem to have been altogether abandoned. 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Married '\—At Manchciitor, Edward nellaais, 
Exq , of Ijliicopi’s Inn, llani'<tcr-)it Law, to 
Klira Jane, only duugliler ot William Garnett, 
Knq , of Lark-liill, Sultord. 

At Kelbri|i:i;, the Hon. llh hard Hare, grand- 
XM of the Karl of LI'itowel. .tnd Ca|)taiii iii 
tfiP36ih Uegimcnt, to Mary i himtin.i, fourth 
daughter of the late Vioe-Admiral M’lndhiini, 
of Felbrigg Hall, Norfolk 

At Alderley, Lieut. Col Wm. Henry Scott, 
Scotch Fiisilcrr Guards, to Harriet Alethea, 
fifth daughter of Sir John 'rhumas Stanley, of 
Aldericj', Hurt. 

At Chelmsford, Henry lUethoId, Esq, of 
Llncoln’x-inn-fields, youngest son of the Ilov. 
Tllos. Methold, llectoi of .Stoiieliam, SiitfolJi, 
to Sophia Jane, only daughter of the late Geo. 
Torter, Esq , iff Weald .Side Lodge, Essex. 

At Bromley, Kent, Herbert Jemier, Esq., 
eldest HOiisof the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jeii- 
ner, to Maria Eleonora, third daughter of the 
late George Norman, Esq., of Bromley Com¬ 
mon. 

At Lower Norwood, Edward, eldest surviv¬ 
ing sou of Lieul.-Cui. VVilliamsoD, to Maria, 
yoni^ieAt daughter of the lute Geoige Grunt, 
‘Esq., of Sheuley-hlll, Herts. 

At 8t. Marylcbone Church, Captain W. J. 
Hughes, 4th Light Din.Koons, to Georgina 
France*, only daaghtelr of Major-Gei.cral Sir 
Loftus Otway. • 

At Hampsttfad Churdt, Titomas Andrews, 
Esq., of the Inner 'fomplbl Serjeaot-al Law, 
to Amelia, youngest danger of Thss. May. 
iMtrd, Esq., of Frognal-rite. 

At Penuard, Sir John Hean Faui^ Bart, to 


Mary, widow of IlciLelcy N.ipter, Esq, of 
Peiiiiard House, .Somerset. 

C, (Jill, Esii, hiothcr of Sir Kuhert Gill, to 
FraiiLCs, daughter of the Lite Lady Muiiay, 
and widow ot Cupt. Ferdinatid Williain.son. 


Dii'd.] —.\g(’d71, Lieut. Col. T. V Reynolds, 
formerly liispertor Geiieial ot Military .Sin- 

vey s 

Ill her (■|(jlh year. Lady Gibbons, wife of Srr 
.lohii Gibbous, Bart., of .Slaiinell place, Mirl- 
dlesex. 

Ill hei 4 nil year, M.iry, the w ife of the Rev. 
Robcit Trittun, llectoi ot Muiden, .Sniiey. 

At Itriglitoii, Edward SidgwicU, Esq., ui tlic 
Faiaguii, Blail{hc.ith. 

At Clitluii, Charles Frederlclt Cock, Esq,of 
Montagu street, Russell-sqnare, in hi.s 3Gth 
year. 

At Twyford Lodge, Sussex, Major-Generdt 
Rubt. Sewell, d9th Regiment. 

Williun’i Holt, Esq., Surgeon, of Totten 
ham. Ill Ins 7oth year. 

On board the sliip Duke ot Roxburgh, on 
his way to Mauritius, where he was proceeding 
for the benefit ot his heulthf Thomas Mata* 
waring. Esq., of the Iteugat Civil .Service. 

At Kingston, Hants, Mrs. Diuryi^ed S-2, 
relict of II. V. Uinry, Exq , and granddaughter 
of the celebruted Dr. Gibson, late Bisliop of 
London. 

At Hampton Court, aged 81, Mrs. Bowater* 
relict of the late Admiral Bowatcr. 

Ill the Avenue-road, Regent’s Park, George 
Ripley, Esq., in his 45tli year. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THK COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
* AND IRELAND, 


I-OXDOK. 

Renovation of HeatminUer Hall, 
Westminster Hall looks vastly improved 
for the ehaiiges that have taken place 
witliin its walls; prorrastii-ated ns have 
been the labours of renovation, and 
unpromising ns are the appeal ances of 
completion, the side walls and the arms 
constituting the terminations Of the 
supporters of the roof, ar^ entirely re¬ 
novated, and present a remarkahlj* 
beautiful appearance. Tlie mouldings 
and other ornaments also present all the 
freshness of novelty. The appearances 
are delightful to the antiquarian. The 
southern window, that abutting upon 
Abingdon-slreer. ha.s also undergone 
entire renovation, and the walls adjoin- 
ing it and the surmounting turret that 
used to he, have scaffolding preparatory 
to the work of restoration. A small 
door-way at the farther end of the hall, 
to communicate with the Houses of 
Parliament, is retained; hut if is so 
constructed as to he iu some degree in 
aci’ordance with the architecture of the 
hall, instead of presenting, like the 
olden door-way, a '■(luare w'ood-work, as 
if the door led from one parlour to 
another. With respect to the ])eriod 
when this sjfoik (which was to bo 
linished somewhere about last Clirist- 
mas), is really to be completed, tbeie 
are no means of judging, i ‘ it is quite 
evident that it i.s not li.voly to bo 
ilnisiied for some time yet. 

COUNWAI.r.. 

Sitppl//of'I'm .—For some little time 
past, much .loxiety has cxi.sted in the 
mining districts ot this county, in con¬ 
sequence of an application by the tin¬ 
plate nianufactucci's to the Board of 
Trade tor a dimliiution of tlic iinpont 
duly on tin. AVe believe ili.at for the 
present tins has heiu refused; but we 
fear that ibe terms in wliich that de¬ 
termination was couched were such as 
to induce the manufacturers to contem¬ 
plate a similq* application during the 
next fie.ssioii ot Parliament. Now, iiot- 
withsli^iiig an advance of the price oT 
white tin from "JUs. to 85«. per civt. ha.s 
very lately taken place, we have still a 
iliminisliing supply , and on an aver.age 
of the county, ive fear that the tin 
minus are little, if at all, more than 
paying their current cosUj" The dimi- 
nutioit of tile import tiuty would occa¬ 


sion the immediate substitution of Banca 
tin for Cornish rchned tin in the tin¬ 
plate manufacture ;. and when we see 
that of 39()(} tons produced liy the 
mines in Cornwall and Davon iu the 
past year, 3400 tons were consumed at 
iiome, we need hardly point out that 
the consequence of such a measure 
svould he the stopping of almost alltpir 
tin mines, of which tiie return is about 
oue-fuurth of the value of the entire 
milling produce of Cornwall.-** Ful- 
moulh Packet. 

T.AKCASilini:. 

Kxtraordinary XTpheavintf of Mmsei of 
Hock.—A. remai-kaidd phenomenon has 
occurred at the quarry pf Dr, Hughes, 
in Toxtetli-park. Whilst the workmen 
svere engaged iu their labours, they 
observed a mass of rock with a quantity 
of superincumbent earth upon it, |yhich 
would weigh at least lOf) tons, suddenly 
to heave and rise six inches; after 
ivhich it immediately settled into its 
])roper position, cracking the rock in 
vaiious places, and leaving other marks 
of convulsion.— Ltrerjiool Mercury. The 
pi crediug statement ill probably appear 
inciedible to many of oiir readers; but 
it is an undoubted fact, that a few years 
ago a.i immense mass of rock in the 
tunnel of tbe la'eds and Liverpool 
Canal, rose several inches, and stopped 
the navigation of the canal until it was 
cut down to the former level.—Mnn- 
daster Guardian, 

r VlORCESTKll. 

Coniily Rates .—A circular has been 
sent round to the magistrates in this 
county, and it would seem throiighotuT 
the kingdom, requesting then^o make 
a return totheCommi'isioners *pointe<I 
to inquire into the subject of County 
Rates, of tbe .imoiint of fjpesreceived by 
clerks under the lie.ads specififSd, dis¬ 
tinguishing the amount paid directly, 
or in the end reimbni sed by tlio chiinty,^ 
from that whicliis borne by individiial.s. 
Tliis, we suppose, is preparatory to tiiat 
thorough investigation of tbe expenses 
f public proaeentions to which the 
kiraniissioners allude iu their last re¬ 
port. It seems probable, liom the mode 
in which the letuni i.s ordered, that-th^ 
Commission eis contemplate, _ by thQ 
fornidtfoil^of a general fee list, to equal- 
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izft tliew charges, whidli now, we nndeiv coeelusive'proof df qiSer^th^xceUence 

stand, vary tSaterinlly hi differ^pt part* or th^ Size and powerpf tkeljsVl^t™®*»«ii 
of the kiogdoQL— WotrttU^ HermU.. ^ , hs smajl and bad^ pipes wifi county as 

^ ' VoRK, ^ largest atid the^oest,— Ywk 

] is ^e lavgestin' ' 


orgrm of C^edmi is ^e lavgestin' 
the.X&tited Kingdom, and taken ifn all, 
its advantages, not surpassed^ we be- 


hs smaU and bad^ pipes wifi county as 
well as the largest atid the-oest,— 
Gaaellt, . V » 

, ,K __ 

4^-' ' ^mfiUAxn. * 

• * 

A mOvirtg bog h^s been lately wit¬ 
nessed on a part oi^ord O’Neil’s-es- 


if)ey«V hy fny. organ oa tha^oontineiit, tnte, lb the neighbourhood of KaiMals- 
Itf has'tur ee sets ttf'JtcyS of six octaves town, ou the hii^lymenaroad, and about 
each, nutd two <4SCtaves ^dal keys. two miles and a half frdin the former 
Thenumher of stj|i|Rj js bff, and of pipes town* .Onthe liXHfli ult., ip the et'enin|ff 


each, nJtd two .octaves padal keys. 
Thenumher of stj|i^ js bff, and of pij^s 
about 4500. Tiie grOat organ at Ij^aar- 
letn has 00 stops, and nearly 5000 pipes ; 
but while it has only two pipes of 32 
feet long, and eight of l(i feet, the York 
organ has four of 3& feet, and 20 of 10 
fedf. The diameter of the 32 feet 
double metal diapason is 20 inches, and 
thd^diagonal of the double svood diapason 
,of the same lcit|Ah is four Aiet. The 
'distribution of tHe stops in this instni- 
'inertt is thus—to the gre.it or^n, 
10 to the choir organ, 12 to the swell¬ 
ing t^gnn, and 10 to the pedals. There 
are syn copuLt stops, and seren composi¬ 
tion pedals, and there are 00 complete 
ranks of pipes tlirongh tlie niannls. 
Recently a gre.at imjiroi ement has been 
made in the effect oi this iiistninicnt, 
by an elevation of t^/ewell box, wliich 
before lay too closedy on the ranks of 
jiipes below, so as very greatly to injure 
their power and effect. By raising tlie 
swell box, siifficiGiit space lias been given 
for the sound of these once hall-smo¬ 
thered pipes to expand into full volume; 
and the improvement is well worth the 
expense of tlie alteration; and the 
adrlitional tabernacle woik which has 
been required to conceal the swell box 
is now elevated above the original case. 
1 The old organ of the cathedral, destroyed 
by the lire of 1829, though greatly 
inferior to thp Haarlem in the numbers 
pf its stops and pipes, that ol the former 
bdlng 52, and of the latter 3254, yet it 
greatly €kceeded it in the number of its 
large scale stops, carrying with it, there¬ 
fore, the preference of musical men, 
whottuod4n4^ all the power and depth 
of the,* continental instruments, coin- 
bidtOwl^^h the sweetness and mellowness 
tof tM^oglish. If its predecessor could 
thurclaiih a preference over its Dutcli 
present instrument undoubt¬ 
edly surpasses itr Y&-y greatly, being in 
fac4 by fajj^he most remarkable orgaA 
in ike w(^d in its large scale stops, 
toveml organs on th^ continent 
ifitemlioth tt and {)fiy|paailem organ 
In tbe nmaber of pipes ; but^is no 


two miles and a half frdin the former' 
town* . On the liXHfli ult., ip the even!n|f^ 
the first ipovemont ocourrad. A person 
who was nej^|he ^opiid was surprised 
fo hear a rumbling noise, as if under 
the earth ; and immediately after, liis 
surprise was iint a fittle,, increased on 
peiceiving apirtof the bog ino\d"pretty 
rapidly forw.ird, a disltance of a lew 
perches, il then halted, and exhibited 
a broken rugged, appearance, witli a soft 
po.ity si|bst<ince boiling uji through* the 
chink.s',' It remaitujd in this state till 
the 22nd, when it suddenly moved for¬ 
ward at a quick inie, ro\cring corii- 
lields, potato-fields, tnif-stacks, hay in 
ricks, tkc.; not a vestige ot which now 
remains to be seen, bo sudden and r.ijiid 
was this movement, tb.iC the adj.acent 
mail coach road was covered in a few 
minutes, or rather moments, to a depth 
of iieaily twenty feet. It then directed 
its course towards the liiver .Maine, 
whicli lay below ^it: and so great was 
its loi'ce, and such the (jnajltity of mat¬ 
ter carried .ilong, that the moving mass 
was loiccil a consideiable way .a^mtss tho 
river. Inconsequence of the late heavy 
rains, the liver has again found its 
channel through the matter depon^ed 
in Its bed; otherwise the waterwiJiihi 
have been forced hack, and iiilm^ti9e 
damage done to the land on the banks. 
The fish in the river have been killed to 
a considerable distance. The damage 
doiig by this mossy inundation hasbeen,^ 
very consider.able. About 150 acres of 
excellent arable land have been covered, 
and rendered totally useless, Down the 
middle of the projected matter a channel 
lias been formed, through which there 
is a continual How of a dark, peaty sub¬ 
stance over ground svbere, only two 
weeks qgo, tlie reapers wfl'e at work, >i/k 
house close by the road is so ^„ ovet~ 
whelmed that only a part of tl^^of is 
to he seen. Besides the actual damage 
sustained, the utmost alarm prevails; 
and the people living 'adjacent to the 
place have been removing their ftir^* 
ture, &c., to a distance.AW/Aero 
mig. ^ 
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THE LAST IN THE LEASE. 

, BV MllS^ S. C. n VI.L, 

“ Wrir, then, Grace, whore wa? tlie gool of all the larniiic^ I g.ave 
you, girl darhut, if you won’t ro.id lu what’s on the pap>r; sine it’s 
pleasant, at times, to hear the neAs.” 

“ Uu ‘lo, doir, sure it’s all the pleasure injife I’ll hive in acorn i4o- 
ilatnig you,” leplied Grace, still coutmuiug to twirl her wheel. “ Only 
that, you see, I can’t revd and spin at the same time.” 

“ What news ^ju tell us,” persisted Corncy Burnett, or as he was 
commonly callo I “ Black Burnett;” “ whit news you tell us. Wh> 
ever expected you to read and spin at the same time? And indeed, 
dear Grace, its glad of an cycusc I’d be, set aside the reading, to 
got you from your wheel, the bur and the Jwill of it’s nc/cr out of my 
eyo> nor ears.” 

“ It’s eager to make the linen I am, to keep us clean and comfoi table, 
—and you above all, uncle; to sec you comfortable, sine, Is the prnle 
of my life, to say nothing of the blessing.” 

“ Thank you, Grace ; I believe it from my heait. And why shouldn’t 
I? since tlie day I jiromisod my poor biother (God be good to him !) 
to be a father to the both of you, I never had an aching heart on xjoxir 
account, auvhow.” 

“ Nor on account of poor Michael cither, uncle. Poor Michael, for 
the sense God has left in him, is as good a boy as is to be found in a 
month of Sundays.” 

“ Ay,” replied Burnett, sorrowfully; “ but it’s vciy mournful to sec 
him sitting ihoie, staring into tlie turf fire, and seeming to care for 
nothing on the living earth but that cur of a dog.” 

“ Snap loves him dearly: it’s wonderful, so it is, to see how he 
watches every turn Michael takes ; the poor haste’s eye is never tired 
looking at him, nor his ear never shut to his voice,” said Grace, putting 
aside her wheel and unfolding the remnants of a tattered newspaper. 

“ Head the news—read the news,” reiterated the half-idiot boy, who 
had been, as liis uncle truly said, staling into the turf fire, bis dog 
curled round his feet, and his long* bony fingers clasped over bi^ knees. 
“ the news, Grace. What you see wrong in others, mend ia 
yourself,—what you see wrong in others, mend in yourself:—is that 
the news, Graced” • 

Grace could hardly forbear smiling at the rapidity with which he pro¬ 
nounced and repeated a sentence that had obtained ibr him the sobriquet 
of “ Preaching Michael;” and she replied—** I think, Mick, honey, 
it would be news if people did so.” 

Dec.—VOL, XLV. NO, CLXXX, • 2 F 
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“ repeated the idiot, “ what you sec wrong in othera, mend in 
yourself.” # 

“ Hold your whisht, will you ?” exclaimed Black Burnett. “ What 
name’s to the paper you’ve got, Grace ?” 

“ 'That’s more than I can tell you, uncle dear,” replied the gentle 
girl; “ for the name’s clean tore off: but si\|e it’s no matter fot the 
name; one paper’s as good as another.” 

“ Oh! be quiet, now ; don’t you mind that some papers aie for one 
side, and some for t’other,—and both can’t be right, that’s an im))ossi- 
bility. How ould is it?” 

“ I can’t tell that either, uncle; but it can’t be very ould, for just 
down here it says that small bonnets are all tlic thing, and the last time 
Mrs. Ilajs, of the Grate house, was 'past heie, .‘'he had a iiat like a 
gnddle; so, as she’s tip-top, she’d have tiji-top faslnons. Why not? 
So I’m sure the pajicr’s not over a foituight piintid, any way.” 

“ Well,read what they’le aftei saying m the big Houses of Paihainent, 
and all about Counselloi Dan j read every woid, not as you did the last 
loan of a paper 1 had: Barney Doolcn told me twice as much out of it 
as you lead, Giacc.” 

“ Bainey made it, then,” exclaimed Grace, ncveiHlielesa colouiiiig 
deeply, for she knew the chaige was not altogethei unfounded, as slie 
was in the habit of skipping a gieat deal. “ Bainey made the news, 1 
say, uncle; for I read it tioin top to bottom,—and (lien again, and 
again,—and most of it backwuids to jila/e you : it took me as long as IM 
spin a pound of llax- so it cMtl.” 

“ I wish I knew if that pajiei was one of the light suit,’’ said Bunictt, 
without heeding her obseivation. 

“ I’m suie it is,” she replied ; “ for at the vciy top it begins with 
‘ Father Mulvaiuy’s Stiiiiioii.”’ 

“ A priest’s s.iimon put on the paper,” lepeatcd the good man, nib¬ 
bing his hands glcesomely, and diawing his “ eiei jne” closer to the hie ; 
“ let’s have it, Giace. Now showyoui hue laimiig,my giil ;—Imt asy, 
there,—hist let me light my tiondevn. Augh !” he continued, after 
screwing u]) hia tobacco in a ])ieee of duty blown paper and lluustiflg 
it into a hole in the wall “ foi safety.” “ Angh ! Grady’s tobacco isn’t 
woith a fat thing a pound—he always keejis it in ])apei.” 

“ What you see wiong m otheis, ineiul lu youiselt,” exclaimed the 
natural. 

“ He has you there,” laughed pretty Grace, as she glanced at the 
paper ends sticking out of the wall. 

“ Read the saimom-t-oiie at a time, if you plaze, Miss Grace,” said 
^Burnett, looking serious ; hut Giaee, before sJie did her uncle’s 
bidding, sprang up, and kissed bis wrinkled cheek affectionately, 
whispeiing, “ You are not angry with your own poor Grace 1’” The 
seriousness passed from the old man’s biovv, and Grace commenced 
showing her “ laming.” She had not finished the fust sentence, how¬ 
ever, when she stopped, and said, “ Uncle, it’s veiy strange, hut this 
sarmon is spelt qiiare—not in good English.” 

“ A mighty fine judge you are, to be sure,” replied Burnett, again 
roused to the “ short passing anger.” “ A mighty fine scholar you 
ii^ust be to faut a priest’s sarinon and the printing of a newspaper! I 
suppose you’ll be lor preaching and printing yourself,’’ 
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Grace recommenced:— 

“ * Boys and girls—but riiost particular boys—we must all die ! Ay, 
indeed, die,—as sure as grass grows or wather runs. Now, you see that 
the grate min of ould times are all dead ! . Not a mortial sowl of thim 
all alive.’ Uncle,” said Grace, pa\ising, “ do you think that’s true ? ” 

“ True !” repeated Blm^k Burnett, not looking in the mildest manner 
from under the deep and shaggy brows which had gained him his 
cognomen; “ to be sun ; and to alkrcason it’s true. Show me one of 
the people of ould times that’s aliv?.” 

“ Molly Myran, of Crag’s-pass, near Cawickburn,’s above a hun¬ 
dred,” replied Grace, who feared, she hardly knew why, that the sermon 
was a sort of quiz upon the priesthood, though she dared not say so. 

‘‘ Molly Myran !” again rcpealill her uncle, contemptuously. “ God 
help the child ! Sure-no one’s worth talking of amongst the rale an¬ 
cients that’s less than a thousand or two ! Go on with the sarmoji.” 

Grace continued— 

” ‘ There was Julus Casur, and twelve of them there was —moi lus 
cj/—he’s dead !’ ” 

“ Morty who?” inquired Burnett, sharply. 

“ continued poor Grace, reading and then 

spelling the letters, 

“ I hope you’re reading what’s on the paper,” persisted her uncle, 
doul)tingly, 

“ As tfue as Gtispel,” she replied, “ that is what I’m reading. 

‘ There was the great Cleopathra, an Egyptian, and a grate warrior; he 
used to dhrink j/urls for walhrr—mortvi est —he’s dead, too! Tlicre 
was Marc Anthony, a great frind ami co-ajuthor of Cleoputhra’s, he had 
a grate turn for boating and the like— rturrlv^ esi —he’s dead, too! There 
was Charley mange, a grate Flinch man of laruiug and tongues, and 
with all his laming —viorttis csl —he’s dead, too! There W'as the grate 
Alexandre, the gineral of the whole wide world !’ ” 

” liord save us!” ejaculated the old man, ns he knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe against a stone which projected from the back of the 
chimney. 

“ * The whole wide world I’ ” repeated Grace ; “ ‘ he used to roar and 
baw'l whenever he cmddn’t set a faction fight a-foot; and it isn’t at 
tliat he’d stop, if he had his own way, for it was all fun to him ;—mortus 
rst! —he’s dead, too! There was the great Cicero, a mighty fine 
prachcr, like myself ,—morius est —he’s dead, too! There was the won¬ 
derful Arkimedays, be was a great magician, an admiral, and a navi¬ 
gator; he used to set ships o’ fire by just looking at them through n 
spy-glass; he had an eye, boys, like a process. Mortus est —he’s dead 
too!-’ ” 

“ Grace,” interrupted the old man, “ I believe, after all, you’re right. 

1 wish I had the name of that papey. I don’t think it’s of the true sort, 
so I’ll roul it up, put it into my pocket, show it to his reverence at the 
‘ station ’ on Friday, and ask him if the sarmou’s a right one.” 

“ Just let me go over it a bit first,”^aid Grace, intending doubtless to 
refer to the paragraphs on fashion, as all girls in Ireland and out of 
Ireland invariably do. “ Sure, I’m not so fond of spending my time 
at anything of the sort.” She continued looking over column after 
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column, until at last she came to a name she thought she had heard her 
uncle speak of. 

“ Didn’t you know one James Kenneth, uncle ?” 

“ To be sure I did, Grace. What has honest Jemmy been after to be 
put on the paper ?” 

“ He’s dead, uncle.” # 

“The Lord be good to us!” ejaculated the old man; “James 
Kenneth was fifteen years to tlu^good younger tliau me!—My poor 
Grace!”- 

“Why, wliat had I to dd ^vith liim?” inquired the girl, astonished at 
her uncle’s earnestness. 

“ Not much to be sure,—and yet had, Grace, as a bodv may 
say.”— ' ^ 

“ But what’s very strange, uncle, is, that just under his death, is the 
death of his son Thomas,—a young man in his seventeenth year!” 

Grace was so intent on the paragraph, for people are always touched 
hy the deaths of those who are nearly their own age, that she kept her 
eyes fixed on the paper, and it was some minutes before she perceived 
that a deadly palor had overspread her uncle’s countenance. She sjuang 
from her seat, when she looked up, and flinging her arms round his 
neck, inquired if he was ill. 

I have observed the manifestations of joy and grief in the inhabi¬ 
tants of many lands. TIic Scotcli arc wisely taught from infancy to 
subdue their feelings; tliey bring them at an early period of lifte under a 
quaker-like subjection, whicb, though decidedly advantageous to them¬ 
selves, shadows a coldness upon the feelings of others. The expressions 
of English 'sympathy or anxiety, though the sincerest in the world, 
are blunt and ungraceful. You feel that those of Ereiich tender¬ 
ness are tricktil and gailanded with a \icw to effect; their tears arc 
shed after a form—their son-ow is made picturesque. But the anxiety, 
the eainestne.ss, the truthfulness of Irish sympathy—sorrow—toiidcr- 
iiess—^hurst uncontrouled from the heart,—the young hcait I should 
say, for oW hearts learn how to regulate their feelings, and it is well 
they do, for otherwise they would go hackled and tortured to their 
graves. To one accustomed only to the well-bred griefs of modern 
society, the earnest and gushing sympathy w-ith which an Irish girl 
enters into the joys, griefs, hopes and fears of those she loves, presents 
quite a new and delightful reading of human nature,—it is most beauti¬ 
ful and eloquent in its character ! She loses all consideration ofself— 
she weeps—she laughs—because those she loves weep or laugh. She 
forgets that she is a separate creation—and feels as if created for her 
.friends—friends!—the word is all too cold to express her devotion, it 
must be seen to he understood—excited, or it can never be appreciated 
as it deserves. Grace Burnett was a creature of smiles and tears—a 
sunbeam or a shadow. She had ne\fcr been seen to frown, though she 
was often sad, because her uncle was at times moody, even to ill-temjtcr 
—the neighbours said they soractinies pitied her; had they understood 
the happiness she felt in soothing his irritations, they would have envietl 
her hpr delight when saying—“ No one can please my dear uncle half 
as well as I.’-* Grace was proud of the influence her afiectionate gen¬ 
tleness had gained over Black Burnett. Atid now, when she hung 
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round him and inquired so earnestly if he was ill, and what troubled 
him, she thought her heart would break at his contin\ic.d silenee: 
even her idiot brother seemed to sympathize with her—he ficlgetted on 
his Scat, looked at her, shufiled his fingers through his hair, and at last 
came and stood by her side. 

“ Something’s come entirely over him that I’ve no skill in,” she said 
at last, despairingly.—“Mick, speak to him, Mick—he’ll mind you, 
maybe.” 

“What you see wrong in others, mend in yourself;” muttered the 
idiot. 

“ Ay, Grace—my poor Grace—and that’s it sure enoughsaid her 
uncle, recovering from his stupor,—“that’s it!—the sarmon that poor 
natural preaches was ever more In my ear, and maybe fhnt was the 
reason it did not reach my heart—‘ Wiiat you sec wrong in others, mend 
in yourself.’—Wasn’t I constant at Mr. llanway of Mount-Grove, to 
get a lease of years, instead of lives, for his farm ?—didn’t I worry Mr. 
Maguire till he had his lease properly drawn ;—and when forty acres of 
the best arable laud in the county went clean out of the hands of Ni¬ 
cholas Cruise, who pa6.scd so many censures on his carelessness as Black 
Burnett ?” 

“ Wliat you see wrong in others, mend in yourself,” again said 
Michael. 

“ By the blessed saints!” exclaimed Burnett, his agitated feelings 
taking another turn, and glad of escape by words or violence, “ if you 
repeat that to me again, you poor tantalizing ill-fcatured fool! I’ll find 
if there’s any brains in your skull!—It’s a puity thing for you to be 
reproaching me, that nursed you since you came out of* your shell.” 
Michael and Snap paired off into the chimney-corner, and Grace burst 
into tears. 

“ Ay, cry;—you may well cry, Grace, but it’s no use. I’m nuld, and 
almost helpless,—and God only knows ”—continued the farmer, as he 
))aced up and down tlie spacious kitchen, w'hich his father and grandfa¬ 
ther had trod before him—“ God only knows bow long I may be in the 
land of the living; and then, Grace, tlien what is to become of you?” 

“ Me, uncle ?” 

“ Ay, you, uncle !—why you’re growing as great an omadaxon as 
your brother!” 

Grace feared to ask a qxiestion, hut still the tears rained down her 
cheeks. 

“ Haven’t you heard me say, that I had three lives in the new' lease of 
this place,—James Kenneth, and his son Thomas,—^'fhomas, who was 
born the same year as you, my poor Grace,—and—but the Lord forgivff- 
me, what an ouhl sinner I am !—Tom Kenneth cut ofl*, as a body may 
say, in the very bud of liis youth—the same age as you,Gracy—wothin 
a W'Cek the same age,—yet he is taken,—a fine, strong, healthy boy— 
he is taken—and you, a delicate, weakly girl, but the delight and trea¬ 
sure of your uncle's heart—you are left upon the earth, and in my own 
house, to bless it, as you have alw'ay^ done;—God forgive me my sins ! 
—but I was-always a passionate man—hot, and hasty,—you’ll forgive 
me, niy child ?” 

The old man ]^sscd the daughter of his heart and his adoptionr-j' and 
in the twinkling of an eye, the sorrow passed from her lovely face— 
quicker than she could wipe aw ay the tears. 
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** Sure, thanks be to God, I've heard you say that your own life’s in 
the lease, and sure that’s to the good still, and will be, please the Al¬ 
mighty, for many a long day to come.—And, uncle dear, maybe the 
landlord would still renew it upon years;—and even if he didn’t, don’t 
fret on our account, for-” 

Before she could finish her sentence there was a loud knock at the 
cottage door; Snap, in his eagerness to investigate the character and 
demands of the visiter, overturned the wheel, and without heeding the 
mischief he had done, poked his snub nose through an aperture in the 
post, and growled angrily. The doors of Irish cottages arc seldom fas¬ 
tened ; indeed, during the last month, notwithstanding what is called 
in England “ the distiirhed state of the country.” I slept more than a 
week in the^iouse of a Conservative gentleman, rciiding in the midst of 
a Catholic community, whose doors and windows were never disfigured 
by bolt, bar, or lock, though the house was known to contain much 
plate, and some fire-arms. I question if this could occur in any part of 
undisturbed England ! 

The visiter opened the door at which he had knocked, before Burnett 
had time to raise the latch,—but Grace, as her uncle turned to do so, 
made time enough to whisper Michael, “ If you’ll be a good boy, and 
not repeat what vexed uncle just now, for three days, I’ll give you a 
rosy-checked apple, and butter to the potatoes for a week.”—Mick 
laughed with delight, and Grace finishcfl her speech just in time to 
say“ Kindly welcome,” illustrated by a pretty curtsey to the muffled-up 
stranger, who was now standing in the midst of the apartment. He Avas 
a stout tliick-set man, whose blue great-coat, strong brogues, and well¬ 
fitting beaver, told of his belonging to the “ warmer ” portion of the 
commonalty ;—his “ shillclah ” was more carved than as it is usually 
seen in a coi-utryman’s hand, and when he politely removed his hat, 
his browm chistering hair curled around a handsome, yet disagreea¬ 
ble countenanceat least, so Grace considered it,—she thought of the 
simile in the mock sermon she liad just read, of “ a look being as bad 
as a process;” and after dusting a chair with her apron, and pushing 
it towards him, she waited, expecting that he w'ould speak in reply to 
the friendly greetings he had already received. He stood, however, in 
his old position, looking alternately at Burnett, at Grace, at Michael, 
and then investigating, with curious eye, every article of furniture in the 
kitchen—the delf neatly arranged upon the dresser—the three deal 
chairs—the stools and “bosses”—the noggins—the settle—the wheel, 
that most unusual piece of furniture in an Irish cottage,—a small 
work-table, and a neat book shelf “ facing the dresser,”—all were carc- 
iv^ully scrutinized—until at last Burnett became annoyed at his visiter’s 
rudeness, and in a rough tone said, “ he hoped he liked all he saw, for 
he would be sure to know them again.” 

, “ Ay,” replied the man; “ like, tto be sure I do—everything here 

is to be liked—and-” his eye glanced familiarly at Grace, “ loved, 

for the matter of that—-but-he paused, and looked round again— 

and again. 

“ It’s a wild night, and I’m thinking you’d better take an oir of the 
fire,” said Burnett. 

“ Thank ye, so I will; it feels very comfortable,” said the stranger, 
walking under the shadow of the wide chimney, and spreading out his 
hands to the heat, which Grace had increased by the addition of some 
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Bods” of turf. ** Tlic boy—a natural—the dog,” he continued, talk¬ 
ing aloud, and yet as if to himself; “ the dog—the pretty girl—every¬ 
thing exactly as I saw it—it is very strange 1 ” 

May I make so j^ould as to ask what is so strange ? ” inquired 
Burnett. 

“ p] very thing—everything here,” he replied, turning his back to the 
fire, and again surveying the apartment. 

Nothing out of the connnon, Sir, barring Grace’s little work-table— 
a com|)liineiit from the carpenter,” observed the simple-minded man, 
while Grace bluhhed beautifully at the allusion to her—(triith will out) 
—her hjver ! 

“Stranger and stranger still,” resumed the traveller; “and that 
that young l.-uly’s name .should be (liacc ! ” « 

“ Young lady ! ” repeated Burnett; “ she’s an honest man’s daugh¬ 
ter, and a good little gii 1, hut no lady.” 

“ She’s your niece, and that ]H)or fellow’s your nephew, and that 
(log’s name is Snap, and your iiairie is (‘orncy Burnett, commonly 
tailed Black Corney, or Black Burnett.” 

“ Holy Mary defend us! ” ejaculated Grace, crossing herself; even 
Mick op(Micd his large brown eyes; while their uncle said, “ Why then 
it’s known you must be among the iieigbbouis, thougb you're strange to 
me, and your tongue’s not of this country.” 

“ I have walked seventeen miles since I entered a house—I w'as never 
in this ])art of the world before—and I was born in foicign parts; and 
yet I am as much at home, here as if I had lived in the \)arisfi all my 
life ! Every stick of your fuinitmc 1 feel as used to as if it had 
been rny own ! ” • 

Black Burnett crossed himself as he turned to look round his cottage, 
and Grace slid slily out of the kitchen into her little chamber, and 
dipping her fingers in the v^e of holy waier that hung at the head of 
her humble bed, sprinkled herself with it; w'etliug her lingers again, so 
that on her return to the kitchen she might convey a few di ops to her 
brother’s person : her uncle wore a scapular, so she considered him 
safe. 

“ Why then, may I ask again how’ you gained your information ? ” 
(|uestionc(l Burnett, as he seated liimsclf opposite his mystifying guest, 
vvlnt oil Grace’s return was seated also. 

“ IndexMl you may,” he replied ; “ and what’s not always the case. I’ll 
answer you— I dreamt it !” Upon this there was a loud exclamation, 
and a general crossing succeeded. Their visiter looked round and 
smiled. “ Do not be ashamed of your leligion, my good friends; I have 
been in many countries, and one religion’s as good as another if it’s 
acted up to ; that’s my belief. Cross yourself again, my pretty maid, 
and you too, Master Burnett, and I will tell you how it was; but first 
let me ask, is there not a deep liye of sand-pits near this, a little way olF 
the road leading to the left ? ” 

“ There is ! ” replied the uncle and niece together. 

“ And—now mark me! is there not a very large cim tree a few 
perches farther on ? ” 

“ There is! ” responded the same voices. 

“ And <vhen YOU pass that, you descend a steep green valley ?” 

“ You do !” 
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“ the foot of the valley runs a bright clear stream, with.a bridge 
over it ? ” 

“ There did nm a stream there,” said Burnett; “ but Peter Pike turned 
it into his milldam, as I told him, contrary to nature and Act of Parlia¬ 
ment; so that now theie’s a bridge without any water under it,” 

Tlie traveller’s countenance fell, but it brightened imracdijitcly, and 
he continued, “ And farther down that stream arc the ruins of an old 
abbey; and under the south window of that abbey stands a broad, 
flat, marble stone ? ” 

“ Ay, true enough,” said Burnett; “ I’ve pegged my top on it many 
a time when I was a boy.” 

“ Peter Pike, then, has not turned that stone ijito his milldam,” per¬ 
sisted the stranger, smiling; “ and as it remains thire—why, my friend, 
our fortune’s made—that’s all!” 

“ I don’t see—I don’t understand—You’ve not insensed me into it 
3’cL,” said Burnett. 

“ The time’s not come for telling all; I have said enough to prove to 
you, that without ever having been here before, I knew exactly what I 
have told, ruid more too, which, when I have had some refreshment, you 
shall know.” 

What the Irish peasant has to give, he gives fr eely, be it innch or 
little. Hospitality has hcori called the \irtue of savage life; be it so; 
its exercise is deliglrtful to the Avu)farer. As the evening advanced, it 
Avas evident that notwithstanding Grace’s desire to hear all the stranger 
had to eommunicate, he was not disposed to gratify her curiosity, and 
she and her brother ucie soon dismissed to their beds. There was a 
half-finished ^,lo£ct inside Crucc Bnnielt’s little rdoni, which served (if 
truth must be told) as the nursing chamber of a ])et calf, which slie avhs 
Tcaiing with nn re than ordinary care; for the creature was milk-white, 
devoid of spot or hlcmish, and consequently' regarded with superstitious 
tcndeiness. As the stranger was to occupy Mick’s bed, the ])oor natu¬ 
ral was content to share tire calf’s slraAv ; hut when his sister went to 
cover him with a supcrninncrary blanket, she found him sitting, his 
arms enfolding the neck of his favourite dog, and his eyes staring with 
the expression of one who listens attentively. 

“ Go to sleep, Michael.” 

“ Whisht! ” exclaimed the boy, holding up his finger. 

“ What ails you, Astorc ? ” 

Whisht! ” he again repeated. 

“ Lie down, Michael.” 

“ No, no; I saw—whisht I —I saw w'hat Lanty Pike kills the birdeens 
with, peepin’, peepin’, peepin’ in the strange man’s breast—I saw the 
muzzle of it—be! he! Uncle’s the fool, if uncle trusts him—wliisht!” 

The astonishment occasioned by the stranger’s story,at once faded 
from Grace’s mind ; hut if it did, her^first impression revived with ten¬ 
fold strength. How was her uncle to make his fortune ? What connec¬ 
tion could he have with the traveller’s dream, or the broad flat stone in 
the old grpy abbey ?—Her spirit suisk within her. A tythe-proctor had 
been murdered about two years before, and thrown into the gravel pih 
Her heart beat feebly within her bosom, and half creeping, half stagger¬ 
ing to the door of her chamber, she put her eye close to the latch-hole, 
and saw to her astonishment her uncle evidently preparing to accompany 
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the stranger out, thongli the night -was dark and stormy; the traveller 
was already equipped, and Black Burnett was putting on his “ big 
coat.” Nor did it escape the girl’s observation, that the whisky bottle 
was nearly empty, and that though the stranger was perfectly sober, her 
uncle’s cheek was flushed and his step unsteady. She was about to let 
them see that she#tas not gone to bed, and to entreat her unde not to 
go forth that night, when she remembered that their cottage was “ a 
good step”*ifrom any other dwelling, and that if their mysterious guest 
intended violence, he could easily overpower a half-drunken man and a 
feeble girl; poor Michael was always counted as nothing. She saw 
her uncle take up his spade from out the corner, and notwithstanding 
the stranger’s entreaties to be permitted to carry it, slic was pleased to 
observe he persisted in his detcnnlhation to hear it himself. A tremor 
she could not account for came over licr, as they dosed the outer 
door, she nearly fainted. 

Black Burnett and his visiter proceeded on their way in the direction 
of tlie gravel pita. 

“ You’re sure of the road ? ” inquired the stranger. 

“ Am I sure that this is my own hand?” replied Burnett; ” first 
the gravel pits—then the bridge—no, then the elm—then the bridge— 
then the ould abbey—then the flat stone! Ah ! what will the neigh¬ 
bours say, when Grace flourishes off to mass on a side-saddle and to 
think of your bringing me such news ju.st as I’d got into the doldrums 
about the lease. Three days—three nights, I mean—since you dreamt 
of the goold ? ” 

” Three, exactly.” 

“ Under the flat stone? ” • 

“ Ay ! do let me carry the spade; and sec, as w'O seem to be on the 
edge of the gravel pit, had you not better walk next to it ? you know it, 
and I don’t.” , 

“ I thought you said you war up to every turn of the crag, through 
the dramc? ” 

“ Ay, to be sure; but give me the spade.” 

“ I tell you I won’t; hav’n’t you the bag that’s to carry home the red 
goold ? Lord, how tlicy will all stare ! Grace shu’n’t put off ould uncle 
then with a bottle of wliisky; I’ll have a whole cask! Whir, man 
alive! can’t you walk straighf, as I do ? you almost had me over the 
edge of the pit, and there’s good si.x feet wather in the bottom of it. 
There, just where the moon shines, is the elm-tree, and-” 

In all human probability the word would have been his last, for the 
murderer’s grasp was on the arm of his intended victim, hut that Mi¬ 
chael—the half-idiot Michael—with a wlioop and a halloo, hearing a 
lighted stick in his hand, rushed so closely by them that the sparks of 
his wild brand starred the stranger’s coat; while Snap, hearing hi.s 
master’s voice, barked either in glee.or anger. 

“ Hurroo! hurroo! Uncle, uncle, here’s the light for your’s or the 
devil’s pipe! Hurroo! night-rovers—ill-gatherers ! hurroo! hurroo! ” 
and shouting and jumping, Michael kd]pt before his uncle, now tossing 
his torch into the air, and then whirling it round his liead. 

** Send the cub to his den,” said the stranger, in so fierce a tone of 
voice, that the inebjfiated Burnett noted the cluingc, and turned to look 
at his companion. 
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“'^end the idiot home,” he continued, “ or, by the Lord, I’ll send him 
somewhere elseand, as he spoke, he drew a pistol from his vest. 

The sight of the weapon sobered the old man in a moment : “ Stop, 
stop!” he exclaimed, “ if you hurt a hair of that boy’s head, you’ll pay 
for it—that’s all. You’re no true man to draw a pistol on such a natural 
as that;—^besides, what use have you for the fire-a^s ?” 

Use,” repeated the traveller; “ why, you know your country has 
not the reputation of being the quietest in the world. So,•for my own 
personal safety”- 

“ Quietest!”—repeated Burnett,—“ I’ll trouble you not to say any¬ 
thing against the country. I’m thinkhig you’re not the sort 1 took you 
for,—to offer to fire at a poor natural, whom every man in the parish 
would fight to purtcct; and then to ubusc Ould Ireland,!” 

“ My good friend,” int^rupted the stranger, “ let me beg of yon to 
send that boy home; to trust our secret with an idiot would be absuul 
in the extreme.” 

“As to getting Michael in, when Michael would rather be out, I 
might as well tie a rat with a sugau. TJiere's no use in gainsaying the 
poor natural. So I’m thinking the night is so wild, and that craythur 
so bent upon watching what I’m after, that we’d better go back;—to¬ 
morrow night will do as well.” 

“ If you’d just let me frighten him with a flash in the yian, it would 
send him to bed as gentle as a fawn.” 

“Flash in the pan ! God help you, man alive!—the whisper of a 
pistol even would send -Michael over the whole town land before you 
could say Baunacher ; and he’d have a crowd round us that would beat 
a priest’s funeral to nothing. No, no; all w^e’ve for it to-night, is to 
go back and he asy.’’ 

Burnett w is determined, and his companion was compelled to submit, 
after trying in vain to impress iqion the farmer’s mind, that as it was 
the third night after the dream it was particularly favourable for such 
an adventure. 

“ Sure, the gould is there, and if it has stayed there for maybe a 
hundred or two years, wliat’s to take it away now', or before to-morrow 
night ?’’ argued Black Burnett; but I niucli doubt if the idea would 
have influenced him, had not the sight of the pistol awoke his suspi¬ 
cions, or as lie said himself, if soraetliing had not “ come over him” 
that turned him homeward. 

The next morning the stranger lingered about the cottage, making 
himself familiar with every winding and jiath in the vicinity, and trying, 
as it is called, to “ mak(^ friends” with Michael. Michael, however, 
was true to his first feelings, and eyed the visiter as a shy dog may often 
be observed to regard a person who has treated liim secretly with liarsh- 
iiess, and yet would wish to be on outward terms of civility. He oftered 
him gingerbread—Michael threw jt in the fire.; nuts—he flung them 
back into his lap. In the favour of Grace he made no progress either. 
His compliments were unregarded ; and to complete his mortifi¬ 
cation, the favoured carpenter came there for a day or two. He could 
■ not help thinking that the carpenter had been sent for, either by Grace 
or Michael, as a spy upon his actions. He saw that every movement 
he made, every yyord he spoke was watched, and whatever plan of 
action he had formed w'as evidently frustrated for the present. Black 
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Burnett talked to his guest eagerly of the anticipated treasure j ^what¬ 
ever suspicions or fears had been awakened in his mind had passed 
away with the darkness of night, and his habitual incaution and natural 
obstinacy tended to make him as eas* a prey as a murderer could desire. 
Tlie next night it blew a perfect hnrri^'ane—the sort of storm which a 
strong man cannot stand in—and the thunder and lightning sported in 
their fierceness with the .vinds and rain. The door of the cottage was 
forced in more than once; and as the fire gleamed upon the stranger’s 
face (for he had galhorcd himself up, silent, moody, and disap¬ 
pointed, in Burnett’s chimney-corner), Grace could hardly forbear 
thinking him the incarnation of an evil spirit. If superstition detracts 
from our wisdom, it adds to our poetry; it is the high-priest of a poetic 
mind, and I much doubt if a vivW imagination could exist %vithout it. 
There is often mors genuine poetry iii the mind of an Irish peasant 
than critics would deem possible. The weather was such that no one 
dared venture otit; and the more terrific the storm, the more Michael 
rejoiced, l^leaped—lie clapped his hands ; he seemed to his sister as 
if under tl^^mpression that his uncle owed his safety to the war of 
elements, which shook to the foundation their humble dwelling. At 
intervals the visiter and his host would look out upon the night, but it 
uas only to return with discomfited aspects to their seals. 

“ Uiiele,” said Grace, drawing him gently aside, “ Uncle, davlint, 
I want to spake a w'ord to ye; it’s about the lease, uncle. Matthew 
(her lover) lias tould me that tlie landlord himself will be passing 
throiigli Ross to-morrow, and he doesn’t want any of us to know it, be¬ 
cause he’s always bothered about leases and the like ; and jou are sen¬ 
sible no Irish gentleman in the world likes to be tormented about 
business of any kind—he’d rather let it take its own course without toil; 
but Matthew says, uncle, that maybe as my mother nursed him, and 
poor Mike—weak though he is—is his own foster-brother—if ] 
watched and could get a glimpse of him, he’d spake to me anyhow.” 

“ I wouldn’t he under a coinplimeut to him for the lase,” replied 
Burnett pioudly. “ Maybe, Giace, it’s more than himself I’ll have one 
of tliesc days,” 

“ Sure it’s no compliment, if wo pay the same as another; and you 
were never a gale behindhand in your life. And, uncle, honey! if it’s 
trusting to drumes you are”- 

“ You’re not going to prache to me, arc yon?” said tlio impatient 
man, interriqiting her. 

“ No, not prache, only there's a look betwixt }on man’s twj.) ejes 
that has no marcy in it. Uncle, a-cushla—take csie ot him !” 

“You’re a little fool—a worse natural than Mike—that’s what you 
are 

“ But you’ll take care—and about (lie lase ?” 

“ Let me alone, will you ? Gra^c, you’re a spiled girl—that’s what 
you are—and it’s myself spiled you,” replied Burnett, turning again to 
look out on the night, which, fortunately for him, was worse than ever. 
It was long past two before the family retired to rest; but Grace’s head 
w'as too full to sleep. She was up with the lark; a calm and beautiful 
morning had succeeded the storm. Matthew, her handsome lover, 
was soon roused fmm his light slumbers in the barn, and she councilled 
with him long ana earnestly upon her plans. 
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"fhe terror of that strange man leaves my heart when the daylight 
comes,” said the innocent girl, “ and yet 1 don’t lihe to quit him 
alone with Mike and uncle. Mike thinks he’d have pitched uncle into 
the gravel-pits, Thursday night, but for him;—to be sure, there’s no 
minding what Mike 6a}s.” 

Matthew thought dilFcrently j he said he had observed that, at times, 
her brother evinced much intelligence, 

“ The landlord will be in Ross about eleven, you say; and it’s a long 
walk from this. A wear}' on the drames ! But for the drainer, uncle 
himself would go, I knmv;—and jet there’s thrutli in them at times 
—and it was wonderful how he knew us all.” 

Matthew smiled. 

“ Can’t I go myself, and j'ou stay here ?” she contiu.’cd. 

No; Matthew wouhl not do that. What, let her go alone, as if no 
one cared for her, to meet her young and handboine landlord!—He 
didn’t care about the lease—not he—but, to sufl’er her to go alone! If 
she thought it would make her mind easy, his brother the stone¬ 

mason, should go to work at the New Pier “ forenent” ^5 house, and 
he would be a safeguard. 

That was a pleasant proposal; and in her eager desire to obtain a 
promise from the landloid that he 'ftould grant her uncle a lease of years, 
she more,than half persuaded herself that her fears \\crc imaginary. 
“ At all events,” she argued, “ no liarm can happen him in thcbunics of 
the blessed sun. I’ll be back befoie mglit; and if I do but bring the 
promise—the w'rittcn jiromisc from the landlord—uncle will be in a good 
humour; and then, maybe—maybe—I’d coax him over to give up the 
diarac, aiuVtake a fresh oath against the whisky !” 

Poor, poor Gract'! 

She wakened M-rhacl, and telling him to lake care of his uncle, pro¬ 
mised him sonic fresh gingerbread if be w as a good boy, and kept his 
promise; and having fust left the breakfast ready, set off on her ad¬ 
venture, escorted by ns true a lover and as sensible a friend as ever 
fell to the lot of a country-giil. 

Matthew'is a perfect jewel in his way—sober, attentive, and indus¬ 
trious;—fond of Ids home—of his wife, and children;—worthy to be 
held up as a pattern to all the married men in his country, wliether poor 
or rich. I honour Matthew, and think him—(and that is saying a 
great deal)—as good as any English husband of my acquaintance. 
When Black Burnett gut up, he was not a little annoyed at hndiug that 
prettv Grace had disappeared contrary to his desire; and though he 
well Knew the cause of her absence, for once he had the jirudencc to 
keep his own council, sajing only to his guest that she had gone to Ross. 
During the early part of the day, the visiter walked about as lie had 
done before; bnt at noon the mason saw a strange boy give him a 
piece of paper—a note or parcel—yhe could not tell which, it w as so 

squeeyed** between their hands; but something of that sort it cer¬ 
tainly was. 

Art6r dinner, the stranger projTosed that he should accompany Black 
Dumett a little way on the Ross Road, to meet Giacc on her return; 
nor did he object to poor Michael bearing them company. The stone¬ 
mason (lu>ncst Brien) thought, after a little time, he^would follow in the 
distance; though froni the carliness of the hour, and the road being 




much frequented^ he had no ap|irehension of anything wrong; keeping 
however, his eye on the man he hid been cautiofned by his brother, and 
his intended sister, to watch till their return. The two went, to all ap¬ 
pearance cheerfnlly, on their way; the stranger was one who had seen 
many countries; he could make himself very entertaining, and nobody 
loved a jest or a good story better than poor Burnett. Michael stopped 
occasionally to gather blackberries, to speak “ to a neighbour’s child,” 
to “ hurrish”thepigs,or to throw stories at the crows which congregated 
in the frcsh-ploiighed fields. The brilliant morning had sobered down 
into the fine, tranquil autumn day; the broad-leaved coltsfoot (almost 
as destructive to the cultivator of Irish ground as the superabundant 
“ rag-wced”) turned the silver lining of its light-green leaves to the 
declining sunbeams, and the hedges were gaily decked with rich clusters 
of the redripe hawthorn-berry. 

“ I cannot get on any farther without something to drink,” said the 
stranger, stopping opposite a way-side public-house, which was adorned 
by the O’Cuiijjiell arms, .ind a most unlike likeness of the “ Agitator.” 
“ You have treated me; now I must treat yon.” 

“ I liavc'no olijection to a glass of * rale Cork,* ” replied Burnett; 

but I must not taste more than one, or Grace, the slut, w'ill haul me 
over the griddle for it.” 

“ I tell you what; have some of Cherry’s excellent ale, and if that 
doesn’t warm you, you can have something short afterwards.” 

“ Something what?” inquired his companion, unaccustomed to 


English slang. 

“ Strong, von know, 
best!” 


Come, my pretty mistress, a quart of Cheny’s 


Tlie clear and beautiful ale sparkled, as, after he received it, he 
poured a portion into a measure, and turned towards the fire with the 
remainder, inquiring of his companion, “ Shall I warm it for you ? 
. Would you like it warmed with some sugar and spice, as Ave do in 
Wales ?” 


“ No, no, do not put it on the fire, I would rather have it as it is,” 
replied Burnett; “ Cherry’s ale wants nothing but the drinking.” 

“ You see,” said the sti anger, turning to the landlady, “ you see he 
would not let me pul anylhimj in it.*’ 

In an instant the draught Avas at Burnett’s lips ; he had walked far, 
and the heat and exercise had overpowered him. Another moment, and 
his destiny on this side the grave would have been decided; but his tijnc 
was not yet come. Michael rushed into the room, and seizing the cup 
from his uncle’s uplifted hand, drank it ncaily to the dicgs. 

“ Sorrow catch fhu for an ill-” but ere Buniett could finish the 

sentence, his eye rested upon the changed and changing countenance of 
the stranger. Disappointment, rage, anger, and hatred Avere painted 
upon hi8»distorted features; painted* so vividly, that both the landlady 
and the intended victim exclaimed at the same moment,** It is poisoned /" 
What has taken seme time to Avrite,,was the transaction of less tlum a 
minute; the villain seized the measure, and attempted to throw \Aliat 
remained of the contents into the fire, but the arm of a strong serving- 
maiden prevented his purpose. He then rushed to the door; but here, 
again, he was intermiptcd by the stonemason, who had quickly followed 
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their steps; and poor Mike, trh"d| ^th'tlie strong qnimal instinct of 
Imtrcfl, clung to his legs^to impede his»pr6^rfeS9. 

“ Fool! idiot! cursed fool!” exclaimed the nidTian, endeavouring to 
draw the pistol from his vest. 

This recalled Burnett liis sensei. My boy ! my poor Michael!” 
he exclaimed ; lay not a finger near him; for if you do, this hour— 
this moment—shall he your last!” 

Why do you hold me—wliat have 1 done?” inquired the stranger, 
as his ])resencc of mind returned, “ Who talked of poison ? If there 
was ])oison in the ale, ihc landladij saw that he would not let me put 
anything in it^ 

It happened to he fair-day in one of the neighbouring villages, and a 
crowd soon collected round and in th(f house. An’origst them—hurried 
forward by others, without knowing tlie cause of the excitement, but 
accompanied by her lover—came Grace Burnett; on seeing her uncle 
she could not resist throvving herself into his arms, and whispering, 
“ I’ve seen his honour—I’ve got the promise, and his ly)nonr*s own 
self’s coming this way-—run out an’ make your ohedicner to him.” 

“ He’s a magistrate, thank God!” exclaimed Burnett, rushing to the 
door. “ Grace, for the love o’ God, look to Michael.” 

“ Michael, wluit ails you, honey ?” said the allectionate girl, turning 
to her brother. 

” Nothing, nothing, nothing ails me—the)’re all foolish—nothing ails 
Mick—nothing ails Mick,” he replied, jumjang and tossing his arms, 

“ Keep asy—keep asy,” said the landloul. “ Sure the doctor’s 
scut for, and will tell us A\hat to do presently.” 

When Bbrnett’s landloid left his carriage, and entered the pnhlic- 
honse, the look of asbinance which the stianger had assumed changed 
to one of fixed despair—he seemed bke om; for w'hom there is .no 
redemption. “ \\'hat you, Ijawlev—you accused of such a crime ? 
Your brother told me you were in Duhlin.” 

“ My brother ought to luue done his own business himself,” growled 
the fellow ; “ but no one can say I meant to hint the boy,” 

'Die rest is soon told. A favoinitc steward had induced Burnett’s 
landlord to promise him, thatwhen the last life in the lease dropped, he 
should ha\e the farm upon which his heart was set. By bribes and 
entreaties lie prevailed upon his brother—a man of wild and reckless 
liabits—to undertake the getting Burnett out of the way. Ilis first 
plan was to decoy him from home, and precipitate him into the 
grnvcl-pits: this failed, by the providential interposition of jjoor 
Michael, whose idiotcy was stropgly mingled with shrew^dness. The 
villain waited another opportir’ity, knowing he had a strong hold upon 
Burnett’s superstition and his love of wealth; but that very morning he 
received intimation from his brother that it must be done quickly, as the 
landlord himself was talking of passing through and about his farms, 
and if once the Buinctts “ got speech of him,” it would be “ all 
up.” He at once decided on using poison, and we have seen how 
it was prevented from taking effect upon hip intended victim; had any 
evidence been wanting, the icmains of arsenic found in a paper on his 
person—his brother’s letter, which the stonemason had seen him re¬ 
ceive— lhecont€Jnt8 of the beer when analyzed by a neighbouring doctor, 
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■who unhappily did not arrive until poor Michael had felt that somofiiing 
more than usual “ afled ** hin»vr—Fere' all proofs of his guilt; but it is 
impossible to imagine anything more vehement, more teiTiblc, than the 
excitement which prevailed amongst the country-people, while the 
poor idiot was suffering the agonies of death. It was difficult to prevent 
their tearing the eulprit to pieces. The fact of fiis wanting to take land 
over another man’s head would have been enough to rouse their indig¬ 
nation ; but when they saw the simple, inoffensive creature, whose gentle 
words, and good-natincd though witless oflices, had endeared him to 
every cottager, their wrath knew'^ no bounds. 

“ It’s a lesson to the landlord to sec after his tenants himself that, 
I hope, he’ll not forget,” said one. “ Sure the God of heaven, if he lifts 
the dews from the earth, sends it back again in ruin ; hut everything is 
took from poor Paddy, and nothing returned!” 

“ Jjift me to the air, Gracy,” whispered the dying hoy to his sister : 
“ 1 know' I’ll he waked soon; hut let poor Snaj) have the butter and 
gingerbread you ])romised me, for I never preached niy sarmon since, to 
vex you, Gracy.” The hardest and the sternest wept when they saw' the 
jinor faithful dog lick his muster’s pur[)lc lips, and saw that master’s 
dying efforts to push from him the thing he certainly loved best in the 
world, murmuiing, “ Maybe ’twuuld hurt him—maybe ’twould hurt 
him !” 

Dread and fearful w'as the oath of exterminating vengeance wliich 
Black Burnett swore against the btrangcr Lawler and his brother, over 
the body of the dead idiot; but it was not needed—the one paid the 
foifeit of his crime,and vvasexecuted within a month aftcrits committal— 
llio other disappeared, and was never again seen or heaid,of in the 
count] y. Black Bui nett uhaiidoncd whiskv, and grew rich; hut never 
could licar to hear of people finding money under Hat stones. 

Matthew and Grace inhabit tlie dwelling still, tliongli it is far more 
comfortable than it was; and Snap’s descendant cannot find a hole 
in the door-post to ])okc his nose through, though be is quite as cioss and 
curious as liis graudsire. 

[There are persons now living who remember well the excitement 
])roduccd in the county in which it occurred by the apjialling event that 
has formed the ground-work of tliis story. It was related to me by a 
clergyman who, under the name of “Martin Doyle,” has published a 
variety of little woiksnpon rural and domestic economy, tlie value of 
which, to#he Irish farmer and cottager, is greater than imre gold. 

It is singular that while the tale was in the liandsof the printer—hut 
a few weeks ago—a murder w'as cunimitted at Windgap, near Kilkenny, 
under circumstances very similar, and with the same object—a resolve 
to get rid of the last life in a lease. Unhaiipily, in this case, the 
attempt was successful.] 
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Letter VI. 

As the great charm of Algiers to a stranger is tlie picturesque variety 
of its population, you must put up with my continuing to describe its 
diverse races. Of these, tbe Jews are a race that is surpassed by no other 
in usefulness and industry. Their a])pcarauce and dress are so familiar 
to us in Europe, that I need not portray them particularly. Most of the 
richer, and even some of the middling class dress like Europeans ; the 
poorer men retain their scrii)tural beards, with a vest and small-clothes 
like that of the Moors, and a callot in place of a turban. The Rab¬ 
bins and other persons in authority among them also retain the Is- 
raclitish costume. Their women arc not vcilcil like the Mooresses, but 
surpass them in affectation of finery. ‘'A gilt wire cap. slanting back from 
their heads to the length of at least a yard, gives them the appearance of 
dragon-flies. The Mooresses, I am told, spare the black beauty of their 
eye-brows ; but the Jewesses stain theirs, like their hair, with henna, to 
the frightful resemblance of a red cow’s tail. At the end of last week was 
concluded a great festival of the Jews, which is celebrated here with 
more joyousness than in Eut^jpe. It is a fete—so I was told by one of 
their Rabbins—in commemoration of the passage of their forefather.s 
through the wilderness. On the flat roofs of their houses tliey construct 
temporary arbours with boughs of trees, and there, by candle-light, 
they sup for seven evenings consecutively, on the best fare they can 
aftbrd, dressed out, men, women, and children, in all the silks, brocade, 
and finery that they can muster. From Mr. Descoussc’s terrace, which 
commands a glorious view of the country for fifty miles round, I have 
looked with j)leasure for several evenings on the feasting of the children 
of Israel. The lights through the green boughs show every dish that is 
on their table, and even their dresses and countenances. Their gorgeous 
apparel often fonus a ludicrous contrast with other symptoms of ])overty 
in their circumstances. I observed the other night a jouthful Hebrew 
with a pair of petticoat small-clothes that were remarkable for their 
“ loop'd and vindo^v'd ratjfjrdncss yet his jacket was of crimson 
velvet, trimmed with gold, and his sash of embroidered silk. A w^oman 
on the same house-top had not stockitigs on her feet, but a brocaded 
boddicc, and a splendid piece of cloth of gold floating from her head. 

The .lews form a considerable part of the population in this capital*, 
as well as at Oran and Bona ; hut they arc seldom found out of trading 
cities. In Algiers they inhabit the meanest houses, and live so closely 
packed, that when the jrlagne or infectious fevers break out, they arc 
always the greatest sufferers. I find the French authors who write 
about Algiers joining with al' the Avorld in abusing the Jews. The page 
of a talented author is now before me, in which he says, “Nttture lias 
denied them even the courage to commit bad actions —La Natuie Iciir 
a dhiio jusqu'au courage dcs mauvaiscs actions." Now this puts uj) 
my blond. Arc the Jews made by Nature djlfcrcntly from ourselves? 
It is blasphemy against Nature to say so. The same God has made us, 
■and meant us to be brothers of a common family. Shall the oppressor 
blame the Jew for faidts which opjircssion alone has produced ? Let 
me not forget to tell you th a t the Je ws are the best, because the cheap- 

* According to the census of 1832), their number, in thoocity of Algiers alone, 
was dD-tD. 
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est, shopkeepers in Algiers ; you will get an article always )(>w<r at n 
Jew’s shop than elsewhere, ami often at half the price. This brings 
them quick returns, and they e.xeinjilify the truth that honesty is the 
bestpoliey. How many Christians practise the converse, doctrine -tliat 
policy is the host honesty ! 

There may have been Jews in this Regency from the remotest period 
after their dispersion •, but the greater part of their present population 
are the descendants of (hose wJio fled thither after, though not nnnie- 
diately alter, the expulsion of the Afoors from Sjiain. Tiie Spauiaids 
permitted the Hebrews to remain among them when the Malioinetans 
had been exiled. But the Jews soon became obnoxious *o Spanish la- 
pacity and persecution : tlicir wealth excited Ihc one, and tlieir religion 
was a pretext for the other. Abput the end of the. fouiteeiith century 
Simon Ben Sima led a colony of the jiersecuted Hebrews out of Spain. 
The Spaniards had put him into pnsoii; but be drew with piece of 
charcoal a ship upon the wall, and lie sent word to all the IsiaeliU s in 
Spain to lie ready to embark from a certain poit on a certain day. When 
the morning of that dej' arrived, the wall of the pi ison-hovise-mi which 
the ship was delineated o])cncd miraculously, and foitli there enme u 
real and enormous shiji, fifty times th^dimeusion's of the one be bad 
drawn, and capaiile of eontainiiig several thousand passengers, wliicli 
of its own accord glided down to the harbour. The holy Hiaelite, 
with crowds of his people, liastciied aboard of lici; the sails out¬ 
spread at Ren Sima’s bidding. All manner of accommodation 
Avas found in the sacred vessel; cabiii-lioys lirought beef and bis¬ 
cuits to the hungry, and ba.sins to the sea-sick. In a few days they 
reached Algiers, wheie they made turns with the Saracenic Govern¬ 
ment. They olitaincd a promise of pcrniissiou to exercise unmolested 
their religion, their industry, and their commerce, at least under a stipu¬ 
lated taxation. They were allowed even to distil spirits and to brew 
wine ; and spots of ground were allow'cd them for the erection of syna¬ 
gogues, and for the burial of their dead. This treaty was wiittcn on 
])archnient, in the year 1390, and is still prc.«crved in the Jewisli aicliives 
of Algiers; but after the Turks took possession of the country it was 
little regarded. 

Under the Turkish dominion, it is certain that the Jews were most 
oppressively treated. Their injuries were aggravated by insults. I’liey 
durst not wear any babiliinent but of a darkish colour. Wlicii the I)ey 
issued an order that neither Mussulman nor Christian was to walk the 
streets at night without a lighted lanthorn, the light was enjoined on tlic 
JcAvs, but it was to be carried w'ithout a lanthorn; anti if they could 
not keep it from being blow'ti out by the shelter of their fingers, it was 
a nice joke for the ])olice to bastinado or fine poor Moses for ||fcing about 
without-a light. A Jew that was struck by a Moor or Turk durst not, 
but at the peril of his life, lift his‘ hand to defend himself. A pcr.soii 
still living in Algiers tells me that he lias seen an aged Jew Hying through 
the streets, pursued and pelted with stones by Mussulman boys. The 
usual capital punishment of tlie hajiles® race was, to be burnt alive Mr. 
Schultz, the present Swedish Consul, has described to me a horrible 
case of this nature, which occurred in his oAvn remembrance. It was 
the fate of a respectable Jewish merchant whom he knew. He was 
condemned to the finmes for bankruptcy, and as the Dey could not com- 
Dcc .— VOL. XliV. NO. CLXXX. , 2 G 
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prehenV the difference between a clerk and a partner, his unhappy 
clerk was sentenced to suffer beside him. The rope that bound the 
merchant to the stake was consumed by the fire before his torments 
were ended, and he rushed out among the spectators ; but he was brought 
back and rebound. 

If you ask rne what is the use of conjuring up the remembrance of 
such horrors as these, that arc almost enough to make us wish our spe¬ 
cies had never existed, I will answer you by a counter-question. Are 
the horrors 1 advert to fiction or truth? Alas ! they are too true. They 
are passed, it is true; but what has happened before may happen again, 
unless we a^ipeal to the human heart against such atrocities. 

From the fad of the Jews having been so ill used in this country, I 
inferred that I should find them at Algiers embittered against the late 
Tuikish govcinmcnt, and entbnsiastically attached to ihe French. But 
the case is otherwise. The Jews of better condition, and it is only 
among these that I can find persons who can talk French, seem 
to wince at the mention of their bygone oppression, and to shun 
the subject as something that hurts their pride. Conversing with one 
of their richest and most respcctahle men, I taxed him with this foible, 
and he laughed, lialf confessing' it. The hiirning and the ])elting of his 
bretlircn he could not deny ; “ Jiut,” he said, “ we were not so entirely 
wretched as you seem to imagine. Wc had an arbitrator, or king, as we still 
call him, of our own, who settled all (lilferenccs amongst us.. Commerce 
and the exchange of money were almost cxclusi\ely in our hands before 
the French came ; though, alas, it is not so now. Every rich Jew had his 
Turkisli patron for a reasonable sum, who protected not only //tm, hut 
poorer Jews^that were /j/v proingres.” I pushed him no fintlier in the 
argument. What lie said reminded me that, in the worst circumstances 
of man, custom and nature always seek and find out some means, more 
or less, to alleviate his misery. 

Letter VII. 

It is a mistaken though a eomniou notion that the country of Bar- 
Ijary received that ajqiellatiou from its barbarism, whereas it was so 
called from the Berchers, alias the Kahyles, having been its oldest 
inhabitants, 'fhe dress of a common Kabylc has a resemhlnnce to that 
of an Arab, that often puzzles me to distinguish them. I w’ns told 
that the rope of camel’s hair around his head is an infallible token of 
the latter; nevertheless, natives have been pointed out to me as assu¬ 
red! v Kahyles, who had the hoods of their mantles tied on their heads 
in the same manner. The Kahyle, how ever, more generally wears a 
woollen cap or callol, like a priest’s cowl: his patched arid ragged 
mantle is bound round his middle; and he has as rarely a shoe on his 
foot as the Arab, though numbers of them in war-time go booted and 
spurred into battle. A few of their tribes, as I have told you, are so 
fair-complexioned, as to leave a suSpicion of tlieir Vandal origin; and 
Leweson says that some of them still tattoo themselves with the figure 
of the cross; but I have never,seen any of them with light eyes or 
hair. They are bvown-complexioned and black-haired, middle-sized, 
lean, but sinewy and well-made. Their features are rounder than those 
of the Arabs, and their noses less atpiiline. Their own proper language 
is different from the Arabic; and there are, iulaiKl, mountain tribes 
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where an Arab cannot make himself understood among these <lfd Nu- 
midians. Still I suspect that the old Berberic and the Arabic are 
cognate tongues. 

The Kabyle women dress much like the men. They tattoo their legs 
and arms, and stain their nails ard hands like the .'\iab ladies uith the 
juice of henna, but they never veil their faces. They con (inn, however, 
the philosopher’s definition of woman—namely, an animal that delights 
in finery. Earrings and bracelets of gold or silver they will get if they 
can; but if not, they will sport trinkets of baser meta']; and savage as 
he is, the Kabyle penetrates into mines of iron, copper, and load. 

In their general mode of life they diHer little from tlie Arabs. In 
every village they have at least one stone house for their chief, and often 
seveial for their elders, Iicsidi's tlig Maraboot or cfinpel : but their com¬ 
mon habitations are either huts interwoven with reeds and covered W’ith 
straw, or tents of camel’s hair. 'I'hcir food is conscmisoii, or else grain 
prepared in another manner by being .simply crushed, baked into a cake, 
and cooked under the ashes. Tins, with Barbary figs, tomatas, onions, 
long pepper, and rancid oil, together with now and then a little minced 
meat, constitutes their choicest diet. 

The locality of the Kabylcs is generally among the heights and fast¬ 
nesses of the country, where those Nuinidian liigblanders w^ere never 
jicrfcctly subdued, even by tlie Romans. The Arabs bad never more 
than a fluctuating supremacy over them, and many of their tribes not 
only refused to be taxed by the Turks, but drubbed them soundly when 
they ventured to invade them. In LcAveson’s time, when a Turk was 
insolent, it was a proverb among the Algerines to say, “ Would io God 
Ihc Kahyles had him, Ihey would tcarh him lo dance I" Their mode 
of warfare, with tlie exception of fire-arms, is at this day what it was 
in the days of JSallust. To rout them is not to defeat them, and after 
the victor has pushed them from one pass, it is safer to let them alone 
than to pursue them into another. If they could keep together in large 
alliances, they might defy the world, but they are split into innumerahle 
clans, that make war upon each other. Sometimes their mutual hosti¬ 
lities have a rational pretext. A horrid seducer steals into a camp, and 
entices a female to throv/ her blue and tattooed arms around his neck, 
and to elope with him. The war-cry gets up, and there is a decent 
degree of fighting. But when there is no sncli fair cause of quarrel, 
tluy will load their gnus and spill blood about the abduction of a sheep, 
or the robbery of a few dozen of oranges. I believe they are more inhu¬ 
man to their prisoners than even the Arabs. 

A portion of the Kabyles nevertheless succumbed successively both to 
the Arabs and Turks, and they,niiivcrsally profess Mahometanism. 
The most influential persons among them, as among all the Mahometans 
of Barbary, are the Maraboots or holy men, whose name denotes that 
they are devoted to God. The Maraboot in some respects resembles 
the Catholic monk; but the title ‘often descends from father to son. 
Abdel Kader for instance, the present Prince of Mascara, inherited his 
father’s saintship. I find such contiKidictory accounts of these holy 
men, that I am inclined with Ijcweson to consider them as divisible into 
two classes of very different character. It is certain that some of them 
are fanatics, nay, absolute idiots; and these, of com sc, arc great pets 
with the vulgar andPwith women, whilst the sensible Mussulman has a 
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contempt for those slavering saints, thougli he externally respects them. 
But there are Marabouts who maintain their influence by moral means, 
or who at least turn the reverence of the ignorant to a laudable end. 
They arbitrate between individuals—tliey act as ministers of peace 
between hostile tribes—they staunch lilood, and they distrilmtc charity. 
So at least says my Moorish informant, Sidi/ HanuJan Bon-Ot/iman 
Klinja*. The influence of the ciders of a Kabyle tribe, he says, is 
nothing comjiaied to that of the Maraboot. He is never addressed by his 
own name, but always liy the title of “ My Lord.” The people load him 
with piesents—the Kabyle worships him alive, and holds sacred the spot 
wheie he is buried. His tonil), and tin chapel that covers it, aie ;so 
veneiated, that it shelters the direst criiuinal. A son durst not wrest 
from thence the assassin of his ovvn fadier. The I'lcnch have occupied 
many of these places, and fiddled and danced about them with impolitic 
levity. 

One is confused here with (he variety of names applied to the natives. 
The appellation of Bedouin 1 had always associated exclusively with 
the idea of an Arab; but mine author, Hamdan, says, that it is equally 
applied to the original Berebers, or Kabyles, and that it comes from 
the Arabic word Bcdevie, which signifies a man of the country who 
shifts his quarters, in opposition to a settled citizen ; or, as the Scotch 
and Dutch would say, a land-loupi.r. I understand, however, that 
neither the Arab nor Kabyle delights in being denominated a Bedouin. 
In reality, neither of the races deserve universally this apjiellutlon, for 
many of them have villages which they inhabit permanently, e.xcept 
when obliged to flee before an enemy; and even the Kabyle tribes have 
a dexterity yi the manual arts, which they never could have acquired in 
a purely Nomadic state of life. T have a servant, for instance, whom 1 
have every reason to believe a Kabyle, and whose native village, he tells 
me, lies 15 days’jouiney from Algiers, which must mean at least 150 
miles. This man repaiied for me a pair of jiistols as well as an ordi¬ 
nary gunsmith in England could have done. He tells me that he was 
bred a gunsmith in his native place, hut left it for want of employment, 
because every other man had learnt to make fire-arms. If his account 
be true (and I see no motive that he can have to deceive me), what a 
singular circumstance, that the over-competition of artisans should 
extend to the wilds of Africa! Certain it is, that the Kabyles practise, 
though in a rude manner, the most of the handicrafts of Europe. They 
make gunpowder—they have mines, and understand so much of inctal- 
Imgy as to fabricate bijouterie. The French have confessed their 
power of manufacturing one little missile-kind of trinket, vulgarly called 
a leaden bullet, with hcarlfalt .^donishment. Nay, their Gallic invaders 
soon found that those ragged and wretched-looking devils could be 
artists as well as artisans. The Frcncli had scarcely been two months 
in Algiers when the scarcity of five-franc pieces was found to be unac¬ 
countably diminished by supplies oY forged ones from the interior, so 
dexterously fabricated that a great many of them were current. When 
the forgery was discovered, it»iWas at first very naturally ascribed 
to Europeans; hut, on better investigation, it was traced up to the 

• in a work which has Jteen tran.sliited from Arabic into Frencii, and is entitled 
“ Aperqu Uistoricpio et Stati.sii 4 ne sur la ilcgence d’Alger, intitule cii Arabe Le 
Mirroir.” 
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r]e*cendanls of Juba and Jugurtha. The missionaries of fal^ coin-- 
age, who brought it wrapt up in their duds into town, appeared sucli 
simple creatures, that for a long ti'ue they disarmed suspicion—so true 
is the adage, that the perfection of art is to conceal art. 

The Arabs descended from those wlm conquered Barhary at the close 
of the seventh century arc distinguishable from the Kabyles lathcr by 
their physiognomy than by their dress. Their features arc high and 
expressive, and you may now and then see among them heads and forms 
which a Raphael might transfer to the canvass. At the same time the 
great mass of them have notliing of the pleasing ])icturesque in their 
appearance, but arc scpialid, and cither go hatefooted, or at Itest arc 
sliod with hits of untanned hide ahotit their fee.t. These chddren of a 
race who taught arithmetic and afl^chra to Europe are, now so ignorant, 
tliat many of them cannot compute the years that pass over their lieads, 
or tell the ages of their own children. 1 have hit^^erlo seen no Arab 
wealing a turltan, no' any one of them who gave you the idea of a 
wealthy man, excepting one who had a roll of muslin about his head, 
hut whether he was a Sheik or a Marahoot I had no means of ascertain¬ 
ing. The Aral), 1 believe, universally covers his head oidy ^^ith the top 
of his haik or the hood of his hernouse. The lunk is the inner coat, 
the hernouse*^ is an otiter mantle—these constitute the whole raiment 
of the common Arab, though their sheiks, I am told, affect the em¬ 
broidered vest of the Turks, and wear inner garments of cloth from the 
waist to the knees. The Arab women tattoo themselves like the Kabyles, 
and also stain their hands and nads with henna; but they never dye 
theii black locks, which either Ilow' about their shoulders, or are bound 
up with a cord or napkin. Their dicss is a woollen gown^ with short 
sleeves, bound about the middle ; they wear i o veils. A sober observer 
will have no great diHiculty in distinguishing a mule from a female 
Aral), if It wcic only by the heard of the foimer ; but a French soldier 
informed me that, in storming their villages, he believed, from rescinljlaiiee 
of dress, women had been sometimes murdered, beeause the iiito.viealed 
soldiers had not distinguished them fioin men. “ I myself,” said the 
gienadicr, “ was at a scene of this kind; and ryne roulez he con¬ 

tinued (shingging his shoulders), “ it was eilhei’ kid or be killed; I 
sabnd a pavi r<‘ dtoh/c who, I am afraid, was a woman, as the figiiie 
let a ebihl tumble down. But if so, God will fonjivc vu\ for I was 
tier ills fi/y dritnkl:.’’ 


* Ttiey are Vntli made of \vliite wool. 

+ The \ratis are di.siuiptiislialde trom the IMoors hy the liarsh Ioudne.ss of their 
v’oiees, Aeciistomed in their ihinly-iiihaltited i-oniitry to hail each other at f-reat 
distances, thev arquire a habit of stentoridii eloculion, which they practise, in the 
streets of Al^oers, .so that yon mi^ht imafinie the hearer was deat, lint no peojile 
Ill the world have ii more acute seiiseTd hearing ihaii the Aiabs. A person «lio 
has travelled .1111011^*110^ says that he Jias seen individuals who coiilri li'ei.illy 
erect their ears at 'vill, and move them like a quadruped I leave yon ro J-nigh at 
this traieller’a story, or believe it, pivt as yon please. But tlie lollou mtj; instnnce 
of the excellence of tlieir auditory.faciiliy w}j> ^iveii to me by my ftallaiit and iii- 
tellifient friend, (.hiptaiii La^'-ondie;—During tbe hostilities not f.ii‘ f;oin ./Vlgiers, 
a troop of French cavalry nas missing, and (ear was entertained iliat they had 
heen killed or captured. Cajitain Lagoiidie was sent out with two troops of horse 
to search for them, having with him an .\rab ou wliorii he could depend. After 
sunset, when it was tWnnpIetely ilark, they heard the trampling ot horses* ieet, 
and Captain I,.iyoiidie, joyfully concluding that his missing” countrymen were 
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I UoJ)e to be able to tell you more of these simple people, as I project 
au expedition among them, in which I shall sleep under their tents. 
Hitherto my observations have been confined to a temporary encamp¬ 
ment of them near Doucra, sixteen miles from Algiers, and even in 
that visit my curiosity w'as baulked. I took out with me an Eu¬ 
ropean, who speaks Arabic, and who promised to be my interpreter. 
There was no earthly danger, for there was a French camp 2000 strong 
in the neighbourhood. Nevertheless there were rumours of a murder 
lately committed not far from thence, and my kind interpreter, thinking 
that tlie better part of valour was desertion, when we approached the 
barking dogs of the Arabs, turned his horse’s head and retreated. As 
there would have been no use in going among people with whom I could 
not exchange a w’ord, I was obliged Irj follow hi!- example, after riding 
up to the black tents, and seeing that men, w'omen, children, and cattle 
apparently all boused under the same roofs. 

Among the hundred or more Arab tribes in the Regency, it is but 
vaguely that the French themselves can eompulc the number of those 
who arc friendly to them, or the reverse. But of those inhabiting about 
the city of Algiers at distances varying from five to twenty-four hours’ 
march, (1 doubt if you can estimate an hour’s inarcli at so much as a 
league,) the four ucarest tribes at ]uesent arc reckoned decidedly 
friendly. And it is a remarkable fact, nbich bears rather against the 
scepticism I have exptessed as to the success of colonial jiroduction, 
that the tribe of Berii-Mouca, within five short leagues to the east 
of Algiers, cultivate codon and opium, as well ns tliat the tribe of 
Beni-Khalil, only three leagues fnther oil', rear cotton, rice, and to¬ 
bacco. The armed men of those friendly tribes are reckoned at 1330. 
Ten other tribes, within the distance from the capital which I have 
mentioned, are found to be at least peaceable, and are not in the custom 
of committing host'lities, but bring abundance of fruits, among otliers, 
delicious oranges and citrons, as well as wood, charcoal, grain, and 
cattle, to the market of Algiers. 

Five tribes, four of them lying to tlie west, among whom the Had- 
jouds are the most coii.sidernble, are set down by the French as directly 
hostile. The Hadjouds can bring 400 men into the field. Their terri¬ 
tory comprehends the little city of Koleah. Those tribes, even under 
the Bey, were but half subdued. Of the Arabs in the territories of 
Bona, Bougia, and Oran, I shall speak to you when I visit those places, 
as 1 hope shortly to do. 

The negroes of Algiers constitute a not uninteresting class of their 
population. From time immemorial the Moors and Arabs of northern 
Africa have imported from the interior black slaves of both sexes. The 
Tiumber of negroes, in the citj of Algiers, is about 1800. Some of 
them arc free; but as the law stands at present, negio slavery is not 
abolished here, nor to my knowl^ilge has any law been jiassed by 
the French against the African slave-trade by land ; but I believe 

coining up, ordered ii trumpet to l>e blown to \velcoine them. “ Stop, ^top,” said 
the Arabguido; “ husli! no sliouthig, no trimipetting These riders may be 
Arab.<i lor aught that we know. Let ns Jisten till we hear them speak.” La- 
gondie and his men listened and listened, hut could hear not one word. But the 
Arab's ear was not so ohtuse. In a lew minutes he said “ Yes—they are French— 
at least they are not speaking Arabic.” He could hear arti.iulate words where an 
European ear could not discern a syllable. 
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that they intend soon to promulgate an edict to that effect, an4 in the 
mean time any master who should murder or even mucli maltreat 
a slave is amenable to certain punishment. At the same time, unless 1 
am misled by my willingness to believe a general and agreeable asser¬ 
tion, black slavery here wears no \‘’vy frightful aspect, -'riio contempt 
for a sable skin is certainly nothing so strong as it is in the West. Indies 
and North America, for there arc many instances of I\Ioors marrying 
negresses; and though i*^ is admitted that a black fellow will now ninl 
then get a smack with a stick from his master, he is in general attached 
to Jhm, and the Algerines boast that during the late inyiisioa not a 
single negro deserted to the French camp. 1 lind a conversation yes¬ 
terday with a wealthy Moor who has twenty-two blacks in his establish¬ 
ment. He said, “As to my blfick servants conspiring against me, I 
liave no more ajiprehension of it than of my own children attempting 
my life.” The heart yearns to believe such iiiformntion. 

1 have just returned this morning from witnessing a superstitious cere¬ 
mony, which, though unwarranted by tlie koran, is practised by all the 
Mahometans here, bla- k, brown, and white, nay, by .lews also. It con¬ 
sists ill sacritiemg the life of some eatable animal to one of the devils 
who inhabit certain fountains near Algiers. The number of bedeviled 
fountains in the Regency is a ])oint in Algerine demonology which I 
cannot ascertain. Some say there arc seven, and others seventy. Be 
that ns it may, the devil is coa.vcd out of liis well by tlic slaughter of 
some warm-blooded animal lit for human food, the meat of which is 
afterwards cooked and administeied to llio s:ck, who recover by tasting 
it. The ceremony which I saw took place on the sca-shorc. All that 
were present were negroes, except myself and a Marsedlese mcichiiut 
who understands Araliic, and who had the goodness to explain to me 
the language and nalnrc of the sacrifice. A black higli-pricst, a sub¬ 
deacon, and two negress priestesses presided at the ceremony; though, 
excepting their functions, and taking money', tliey bore no indications 
of priesthood. The offering consisted of fov\ls. The priest and people 
joined in a loud song quite worthy of the devil, turning all the while 
their faces to the cast. Tlie victims were dipped in the .sacred sea, as 
Homer calls it, after whicii the high-jniest look them to a nciglibouriiig 
fountain, and having waved liis knife thrice around tJic head of an old 
woman who sat squatting beside it, cut their throats, and the devotees 
concluded their solemnity by a general giggle at the ciies of the pullets, 
who seemed the only personages in the scene that disliked it. 

Among the population of Algiers I ought to have mentioned the 
Mozabiles, who come from the Desert, and who, though evidently not 
negroes, are so dark in complexion, that I know not under what race to 
rank them. Those far-off visitants liave the monopoly of several trades 
here. They superintend the mills, the butcheries, and the baths. This 
useful corporation makes frequent journies to the Desert, from whence 
they import ostrich-feathers, and have retained under the French the 
monopoly which they enjoyed under the Dey. From the same country 
of those Beiii-Mozeb, or Mozabites, ^onic the Piscaris, who arc the 
night-watchmen of Algiers. After a certain hour you see them sleeping 
in their ragged bcrnouscs, on benches before the shops. They form a 
corporation, whosejleacon makes a convention with the shopkeepers to 
insure them against robbery at a certain price, and they are so vigilant, 
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that sh^.p-lifting scarcely ever occurs. What amusingly various aspects 
human nature assumes in this country, and liow many resovirces would 
they not afford to an ingenious novelist! 

Letter, VIII. 

Whenever the stcam-packot comes in, I speed to the post-office, 
where, thanks to my stars and my friends, I never fail to find kind 
letters fiom England, and then the “ Cherub Content" flutters his wings 
over my lieart. Ilowdo I continue to like this place? is your first ques¬ 
tion. AVhy:, wonderfully well, considering all its discomforts. The 
worst thing is, that the restaurants have got a bad reputation Do they 
deserve it? No; on my honour and conscience, I do not believe one 
word of the calumny ; but Algiers is a.r ill-spcaking place, and they say 
that when you aie devouring what is called lamb or muiton, you may be 
unconsciously eating of a gigot of jackal or haunch of hyaena. I rcjieat 
to you my sincere faith that this is all falsehood and scandal; hut still, 
though Othello was not a jealous man, he was made miserable by insi¬ 
nuations; and in like manner, when I sit down sharp-set to my plate of 
mutton, 1 am haunted with chimerieal fears that I may he faring on the 
lion’s provider. God pity the man who has one misgiving thought about 
cither his mutton or Ins marriage-hed ! 

“ Who rloats, yet doubts, siisjieets, yet strongly loves.’’ 

Again, jou say, what is the elimate of Algieis? From all that I can 
observe and learn, if we exeejit some spots on the Matidjuli ami about 
Dona, it is a healthy climate. The heat was great when I arrived, luit I 
never felt it (piite intolerable except on one occasion, and then only for a 
very short tiine. In the middle of one night of Scpte.mher I awoke from 
sleep, in ahieathle^s and buiniiig heat, though I was conscious that I had 
neither ate nor diauk anything that ought to havi* fevcied me. I got 
up and opened the window, that 1 might res^iiie more freely, hut the 
air that iu>lu:d in was like the heat from a hakei’s oven, ami made me 
fall half inseiisil)lc on the floor fur several iniiiutes. I recovcied, how¬ 
ever, and was well enough next day to t(dl the accident to iiiy friends. 
“ l’(di,” they said, “that was nothing hut a visit of'the simoom, or wind 
of the Di'seit, wlio had heaid of your arrival at Algieis, and thouglit it 
his duty to pay his re.-pcels to vou.” “ d’haiik God 
lie was not a 1oiig-w iiide.d vi.>iter ! ’ 

Well, hut with all its faults, I like Algiers. I can easilv get out of 
the dismal eity, and outside of the walls evnylhiiig is beautiful. When 
I sally forlli from the gate of Ihih-el-Oued, the hold sea-heach smells so 
fleshly, aiiii sounds so nuisically, that f little wonder at Homer calling 
the sea “ /)/i/ne.'' The air )f autmim nerves my linihs. and (he 
atmosfiheie is so clear, tliat I feel as if a veil of gau/.e had been re¬ 
moved from my eyes since I looked on the secnerj of Eniojic, Every 
object—( ^'"ly tuif and tree is so distinct a mile off, tliat it seems to me 
as if I could touch tliom The.y look like a picture held up to the eyes 
by the close light of a candle, l^caii fancy the Father of Nature him¬ 
self enjoying the iicautics of his own creation, and admiring, by the 
liglit of the blessed sun, 

“ His children's looks that hnghten at the blaze.” 

But jour letter cliallenges me to subjects of moreVuatter-of-fact con- 


I replied, “ that 
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sideration. Before I can attempt to answer what you ask mi about 
Algiers, I must reduce your desultory qucstionsjnto distinct heads. 
Query Jst. Will the French retain this colony? Query 2nd. If they do 
retain it, will they profit by it? Qnciy 3id. IJow do the natives like 
the French? Query 4th. Will the -.dvantages likely to be deiivable 
by France from Algiers be pernieious to Great Britain ? And query 
.5tli. Will the French possession of this part of Africa be a benefit to 
the general cause of civiliy ition ? 

I venture on these questions rather as a diffident speculator than as 
one hoping to solve tliem. After all, can you cxiiect me tO prcdict in¬ 
fallibly what the French may do with Algiers, when, at this moment, 
tlu* French nation irself scarcely knows its own mind upon the subject. 
But ofl'ering my opinion at the lowest rate at Avhich yon may value it, 
I do think that the Frencli will keep Algiers, being pledgeil thereunto 
by their national pride. I am led to this opinion by the conversations 
1 have had svith their officers, civil and military ; and I am certain that 
I have had more frank (observe, I do not say confidential) intercourse 
with them than any Knglisliman who has been here since the conquest. 
The French initrd seems to me to wdnee at the idea of abandorritrg the 
colony, and abo\e all at the slightest hint of J'higland interfering against 
tlicir possession of it. If you wish them to rctahr Algiers, your surest 
way is to begin to squabble about it. A whimsical circurnstarree has by 
chance broken that rcsciwe between the French arrd myself Avhich our 
natiunalrty might liavc otherwise cieati’d. They foitml by clrance in 
Algiers n volume of “ Blackwood’s Maga/.ine’^,” irr which I am described 
as a man eaten up witli Gallicism, one who, if a French and English 
regiment were about to charge each tither, would wager in favour of the 
French. Now this calumiiv nettled me; and I wished Blackwrual at 
the black devil. I ])n)tested indignantly lo lire first Fi'cneli party I 
A\ent into—it was when dining at Gencinl Vonol’s—that I was no Gal¬ 
ilean—no renegade. My regard for France, 1 said, impairs not one iota 
of my native jialnotism. Because I love my' mother, is it necessary 
that 1 should spit in the face of every other decent old woman that I 
may meet with? Well, the b^ieiieli took my word for this; but they 
insisted that 1 hud no Anti (iallieaii ])rejiidiees—no, none whatsoever. 
And one good ell'ect has lesulteil to rue fioin this character—namely, that 
they have put up with my speaking more plain truths lo them than 
they would have otheiwuse borne, and that seeing me an undisguised man 
they aie outsptiken with me. I am much uii'-taken if iheir national pride 
will speedily resile from retaining Algiers, although it costs lliein at this 
moment about a million and a half sterling a-year for the sujipoit of 
somewhat le^s than 30,000 soldiers, the eyjiense of the end go- 
\eninient iiiehided. The chance of the natives tuiinng them out of tlie 
eountiy I reckon at noiluim, and C'Cii their jiovver of ojip.ising then 
fnither invasion I should calculate not to be great, if the Fieneli were 
to einid ty more cavalry and light artillery instead of mainly dejieinling 
on their infantry. The infantry man, loaded w'llh arms and eijinjaige 
iindei a eliiuale tliat idteiiiafes delngi^ of rain with bunimg heat, and 
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fre^elv,tly in'-a hilly country, is very unfairly tried against AraWan 
cavalry, who are the best in the world at desultory warfare. To see 
the mounted Arab sweeping down declivities on which no jockey of 
England would venture would make your head spin round, and when 
he fires and manoeuvres you would imagine him a piece of his own 
horse. - My astonishment is that the little Frenchman, at one time 
drenched to the marrow with rain and at other times dissolved in lieat 
like a boiled onion, has been able to cope so well as he has done 
with this enemy. But the French will improve in their warfare by 
experience. ■ At present they liave somewhat under 500 Arab cavalry 
in tlicir pay, but they will increase their number, and in this manner 
they will have it in their power, if they choose, to conquer the country. 
Whctlier they will choose to do sc or not is a diil’erent question. 
Buonaparte would have settled the matter sooner, instead of groping 
and pawing about for the partial contjuest of a coast 500 miles in extent, 
he would have struck up at once to Constanlina, into the heart of the 
regency. My opinion, then, is that if the French lie true to their 
feeling of national glory, they arc able to retain, and to extend, their 
dominion over Algiers, 

Query 2nd. Will her occupation of the colony repay France for her 
expenses, present and to come? Why, not for a long time; hut, I 
should venture to think, ultimately. The golden prospects from indigo, 
cotton, sugar, and cochineal may have been exaggerated; and as to 
corn, I cannot understand how a country so little irrigated could ever 
have been a granary to the Itomans. That fact is no doubt asserted about 
ancient Numidia, and you will observe that tlic said tradition would 
fall iu patwitli my pm pose, if 1 wore engaged as a special pleader to 
argue what is, nevertheless, my general opinion, that this colony might 
be made in the end a most productive colony to France. But the 
Cereal renown oi old Numidia is, I confess, to me a stumbling-block. 
As it is written iu Greek and Latin, I am bound to believe it; but 
as a matter of oomiuehension, I give up the problem. North America, 

I suspect, will, for an iudcfiiiitc number of years, rear Indian corn and 
all manner of grain cheaper than it can lie cultivnUd here. Bm, on 
this account, I am far from surrendering my main position, that Algiers 
might be made a richly available colony to France. It is a conquerable 
country. Its mountains are rich iu metals and timber. In its eastern 
parts, towards Oran and Mostaganem, there is fossil or spontaneous 
salt enough to supply the whole world with that article; and if the 
vine, the tobacco plant, the olive, and the silk-worm were cherished, the 
whole universe might sit down with oil to their salads, with silken 
velvet on their backs, and with cigars and wine at the cost of half 
nothing. 

Queiy 3rd. IIow do the natives like the French.'’ Tube plain, I 
don’t think they have yet acquireil a taste for them. The Jews com¬ 
plain that, since the arrival of the French, there has been “ Point de 
commetshe and the only Turk whose acquaintance I have made cuts 
me short from all conversation ahnnt them by exclaiming Bestial To 
be sure, poor fellmv, he owes them no love, for they thumped and 
misused him shamefully. The Moors are reserved in their convensalion. 
Only on one occasion have I met with a rich, influential individual 
among them from whom I could elicit a sincere opinion; hut as 1 got it 
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under his own roof, and with no warrant to publish it, I omit 
I said to him, tiiat I woxild give nnxch to know his sentiments respecting 
the French. He eyed me significantly, and replied through the' inter- 
jneter, “ I will answer you with another qxiestion. Mow would ybii 
like the French if they had come int i England, dug up the bones of 
your parents and countrymen, and sent off a ship-load of them to be 
used by the sugar-bakers of France ?” Here he alluded to the French 
having made a highway tlnough the Moorish cemetery at the Bab-el- 
Oued gate at Algiers ; and though for this operation they had the tyrant 
plea of necessity, I believe they conducted it unfeelingly, ftnd allowed 
their soldiers to pilfer the marble turbans that adorned the most respected 
tombs. As to the ship-full of bones and the sugar-bakers, I cannot so 
well vouch for that story. • 

Before we parted, my entertainer expressed himself very freely about 
the Jews, He told me, with fierce delight in his countenance, that one 
satisfaction which the Mussulmans would enjoy in case of a change 
would be the punishment of tliosc Mebrew dogs. “ They insulmd os,” 
he said, “ the day after tlic entry of the Frencli, and the day after their 
departure we should have our revenue.” From all that he told me, I 
believe that barbarous civil war? would be the result of France suddenly 
abandoning this conrjuest, and that the miserable .Jews would stand a 
chance of being generally massacicd. 

I conic to the next cpiestion,—Whether Old England will suffer 
damage by the French possession of Algiers ? Yon ask me how I 
can tolerate the idea of France continuing in possession of so large 
a portion of Northern Africa, and of thus beginning to realise Buona¬ 
parte’s idea of converting the Mediteirancan into a gieat French 
lake? Let the Frencli, you .=ay, once settle themselves at Algiers, 
and they will by and by extend themselves right and left to Tunis 
and Morocco; Gibraltar and Malta will then cease to be ours. But 
this is all a vision. It rcrpiires France, at the present moment, to 
sujiport 30,000 men, each man on an average costing 40/. a-year, in 
order to keep hold of a few stations on the African coast. TiCt her con¬ 
quests extend to Morocco and Tunis, and xvith 00,000 men for her African 
army she would have a yearly expense of between four and five iiiiliions. 

Further, you ask my opinion whether it would not be worth our 
while to put in a woid against the said po.sscssion, as well to claim 
for ourselves some pmtion of tlie Algerine coast—say Oran ? I have 
given you my o})iiiion that, in the long run, much wealth might 
accrue from the colony to France; but I am not ashamed to say that 
it is only a conjectural opinion. However, Biqiposiiig tlie country to he 
ultimately productive to France, (its 8])ecdy pToduciivcness is palpably 
out of the (jiiestioii,) is it certain and necessary that the w'callh of our 
neighbours would be ruinous to us? 1 think not. I suspect that the 
issue might be cpiite the contrary, ^iid that the African wealth of France 
might make her a better customer to our manufacturers. As to our 
claiming a part of the coast, if we had it, it w'oiild only involve us in 
garrison expenses, and l>c i# source of quarrels with France, like those 
which arose out of the juxtaposition of our colonies and tlunis in Nortll 
America: nay more, the Frencli would not concede an inch of the coast 
unless England we^*e to negociate with her hand on the hilt oi her sword; 
and what Englishman, at this time of day, Avould suffer his beer to be 
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taxed rt|ie fartliifig in the hogshead for the sake of a war about Algiers ? 
The idea is preposterous. 

Next comes tlie more extensive question,—How fur the general cause 
of human happiness and civilization is likely to be affected by the 
French occupation of Algiers ? I address you as one who believes that, 
if civilization and luqipiness be not synonymous terms, civilization, at 
least, diminishes the horrors of human misery. If I thought otherwise, 
I should not discuss the subject with you. 

The moment an Englishman can divest himself of apprehensions, as 
I think he safely may, that the French can do any harni to England by 
retaining Algiers, it will be natural, at the llist view of the subject, for the 
liberality of his heart to argue thus;—France is bv much the more civi¬ 
lized nation, and her dominion ought to insure soice chance of civi¬ 
lization, as she has already brought into Algiers the abolition of hideous 
punishments, and the knowledge of aits and sciences that diminish bi¬ 
gotry and barbarism. Yes, my friend, this position is true ; and its truth 
is some consolation to me. When I go out to the gate of Babazoon, 
and am shown the spotwhcie the Jews used to be burnt alive, and 
w'here criminals w'cre precipitated from a high wall, to be caught by 
hooks half-way down, and detained in tortures lor perhaps a week, 1 bless 
the event that has put Algiers uiulcr any dominion that will exclude such 
horrors. At the outside of that dreadful gate, as late as 1813, a friend 
of mine, too authentic an informant, saw' a state criminal chained to a 
post to he starved alive. The sufferer w'as a florid, stout man on the 
lirst day of his punishment, and he liore the pangs of famine for several 
dajs with heroic fortitude . but on the ninth day he was heard scream¬ 
ing for watej; to quench his thirst, and died with liis hones coming 
through his skin. 

Further, in spit' of all that I hear and see as to the difficulty of get¬ 
ting the natives to coalesce Avith their con(|ucrors, I cannot divest iny 
mind of the idea that the French w'lll ultiniatoly plant here the most 
impoitant arts and sciences that lend to abate human misery. The Mus¬ 
sulman’s bigotry must ultimately retriat before civilization; and God 
knows there is room ctiougli for inipiovenient in this harharous land. 
The native population, (hough it will soinclimcs show you heads and 
forms worthy of a scri| tuial ]helure, exhibits iiicompaiahly more nume¬ 
rous objects of such \\ictchediiess as you would not meet with m an 
European city : eh'])hautiasis and bliininess are excessively common ; 
and disease and poverty may be said to walk the streets. Until the 
French airived there was scarcely an Em’Ojiean surgeon or jihysieian m 
the regency, except some runaway druggists’ ’prentiees from Christen¬ 
dom ; now there is an establisded scliool both of surgery and medicine, 
under the insptetion of talented men The doctrine of fatalism opposes 
Itself in to the vert piolession of medicine and snigery. A 

French oificer, who has written an account of the coiiquosi, describes 
an intcicbliiig scene which he witnessed between a young Arab, who 
was brought in wounded to the French camp, and his aged lather, who 
came to visit him. 'I'he leg-horie'^f the yo.ith had l eon shatlered, but 
Ins life might liave been saved by amjnitatinn of the limb. The old 
man hung over him in agony, beseech mg him not to ofi’end God and 
Mahomet by submitting to the operation, liis son follow'cd the advice, 
and Mahomet took him (o himself in reward of his piety, 'riieic are. 
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nevertheless, Moors and Jews who pretend to make both cliuiwd and 
surgical cures, and women who are called in as sacjes fcntmcs ; hut the 
native doctors know not a tittle of anatomy, and scarcely the names of 
their own medicines, many of which are noxious in the cases in which 
they are prescribed. In surgery they imderstand not even the use of a 
lancet. They console the cholic, the stone, and pleurisy with tlic appli¬ 
cation of led-hot iron to the sulfenrig jiarts. This treatment often 
elicits shrieks of assurance from the patients that they are perfectly 
cured, and intreaties that the application may be removed. They bleed 
and amputate with a razor, and stop ha^murrhage with boiling pitch. 
Dr. Abernethy, in lecturing on the disease of wens, said that he knew 
not how to cure them, and that perhaps whistling to them was not the 
worst prescription. In like maimer, it is possible that the amulets be¬ 
stowed on the Algerines by their lioly maraboois are amongst the mos't 
innocent of their cuies. 

Enormous mortality and sulteiing nccessaiily result from this igno¬ 
rance of the healing art. Eor oin* hideous malady they know no soil 
of remedy. Tlie blood of tlie suffeier runs infected in his veins all his 
life, and makes his children also its victims. When the plague used to 
come licie, its lavagcs exceeded all conception: whole villages and 
cities have been known to he unpeopled by it; harvests rotted outlie 
ground for want of leapers; and docks and heids wandered wide with¬ 
out a master. Large, encampments of the Aralis might i)c met w'ith, 
wheVc the dead la\ unhuriefi under their tents. Leweson, who wit¬ 
nessed the plague of Algiers in I7ti7, says that, of an evening, the only 
sounds to be heard w'ere the lamentations at funerals and tlie bowlings 
of the jackals. 

I am lestrained only by the disagrecahlenoss of the subject from 
mentioning other instances of the human misery resulting from igno¬ 
rance and barbarism in this country; but I assure you that I have seen 
enough to convince me that the retention of the country by France as 
a point (Vappui for the entrance of European civilization into Africa is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished for. 

I have already alluded more than once to the faults wliich the hVench 
have committed since their occupation of the colony, including, under 
the gentle denomination of faults, a few useless murders committed on 
the natives. With regard to this subject, however, I am detcired from 
bestowing my prolixity ujion you by two considerations. In the first 
yilace, the French themselves speak with regret of those occurrences 
which have sullied their character for humanity : their press lias indig¬ 
nantly exposed them ; and it is my firm opinion, if France perseveres 
in retaining Algiers, that she will learn, ns we onrseUes have certainly 
learnt in India, to a certain degree, the policy of being just and hu¬ 
mane. lu the next place, I should feel it my duly, as an Englishman 
criminating the cruelties of the French in northern Africa, to cast a 
glance at the question whether ouf own conduct m Catfruria has been 
jierfcctly immaculate ? In my opinion, the latter country could make 
out a stronger case against^s than j^giers could against the French: 
so on this topic I shall abstain from drawing up any special indictment 
against the French, though I leave you to understand in general that 
their conduct would admit of amelioration. 
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“ Notre V>onhenr, mon clier, se tieiulni toiijours entre la plante dc nos picds ct 
notre occiput; t*t qii'il coute iin million par an on cent louis, la perception in- 
triiisiqtie est la meme an-iledans do nous .”—Le I'vre Gonol, 


Thichi! were a Inindreil students in the new class matriculated at Yale 
College, in Connecticut, in the year 18—. They were young men of 
diH’erent ages and of all conditions in life, but less various in their mien 
and breeding than in the characterife^cs of the wichJy-separaled states 
from which they came. It is not thought cxlraordioarj in Europe that 
the French and English, the Geirnan and the Italian, should possess 
distinct national trails : yet one American is supposed to be like every 
other, though the two between whom the comparison is drawn were 
horn and bred a.s far apart, and in as different latitudes as the Highland 
catevan and the brigand of Calabria. 

I looked around me with some interest, when, on the first morning 
of the term, the president, profcssois, and students of the university 
assembled in the college chapel at the sound of the prayer-bcdl, and, 
with rny biothcr Freshmen, I stood in the side aisle, closing up witli 
our motley and, as yet, iiuclassical heads and hahiliincnts, the long 
files of the more initiated classes. The berry-brown tan of the sun of 
Georgia, unblaiiched by study, Avas still daik and deep on the cheek of 
one; the look of command breathing through the indolent attitude be¬ 
trayed in another, the young Carolinian and slave-master; a coat of 
green, garnished ith fur and bright buttons, and shaped less by the 
tailor than by the Herculean and expansive frame over which it was 
strained, had a taste of Kentucky in its comiilexion; the white skin 
and red or sandy hair, cold expression, stitf black coat, and serious 
attention to the service, told of tlie Puritan son of New Hampshire or 
Vermont; and, perked up in his well-fitted coat, the exquisite of the 
class, stood the slight and metropolitan New Yorker, with a firm belief 
in his tailor and himself written on his effeminate lip, and an occasional 
look at his neighbour’s coats and slioulders, that might have been con 
strued into wonder upon what western river or mountain dwelt the 
builders of such coals and men ! 

Rather annoyed at last by the glances of one or two seniors, who 
were amusing themselves with my simple gaze of curiosity, I turned my 
attention to my more immedi..te neighbourhood. A youth with close, 
curling, brown hair, rather under-sized, but Avith a certain decision and 
nerve in his lip which struck me immediately, and which seemed to 
express somehow a confidence in himself which his limbs scarce bore 
out, stood with his back to the pulpit, and wfith his foot on the seat, and 
his elbow on his knee, seemed to have fallen at once into the habit of 
the place, and to he beyond 8urpTsi,se or interest. As it was the custom 
of the college to take places at yirayers and recitation alphabetically, 
and he was likely to be my neighbour in chapel and hall for the next 
four years, I speculated rather more than I should else have done on hie 
face and manner; and as the president came to his Amen, 1 came to the 
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conclueion, that whatever might be Mr. “ S.’s” capacity for friej^dsliip, 
his ill-will would be very demonstrative and uiiconifnrtable. 

The term went on, the politics of the little republic fermented, and 
ns first appearances wore away, or peculiarities wore off by collision or 
developed by intimacy, the different ni. inbcrs of the class rose or fell in 
the general estimation, and the graduation of talent and spirit became 
more just and definite. The “ Southerners and Nottbeners,” as they 
arc called, soon discovered, I’kc the classes that had gone .before them, 
that they had no (pialitics in common, and of the secret societies which 
exist among the students in that nniversity, jnine<l each that of their 
own compatriots. The Carolinian or Georgian, uho had passed his life on 
a plantation secluded from the society of liis efpmls, soon found out tlic 
value of his chivalrous dcportmen| and graceful indolence in the gay 
soeiety for which the town is remarkable • while the Vermontese, or 
Whitc-Monntamcer, “ made iinfashionahly,” and ill at ease on a carpet, 
took another line of ambition, and sat down with the advantage of 
constitutional patience and perseverance to the study which he would 
find in the end a “ better ontinuer,” even in the race for a lady’s favotir. 

It was the only republic I have ever known—that class of Freshmen. 
It was a firir arena; and neither in polities, nor society, nor literature, 
nor love, nor religion, have I, in much searching through the world, 
found the same fair play or good feeling, 'falk of onr own republic !—• 
its soeiety is the very core and gall of the worst growth of aristocracy, 
'falk of the republic of letters ! — the two groves by the pyramid of 
Cains Cestius laugh it to scorn. Of love !—of religion ! What is 
houiilit and sold like that which has the name of the first ? What is 
made a snare and a tool by tin; designing like the last? jlut liere— 
with a government over us ever kindly and paternal, no favour shown, 
and no privilege denied,— &very equality in the competitors at all pos¬ 
sible—age, previous education," and, above all, vsovldly position,^—it was 
an arena in which n generous spirit would wrestle with an ahandon of 
heart and limb he might never know in the world again. Every indivi¬ 
dual rising or falling by the e.stiniation he exacts of his fellows, there 
is no such school of honour. Each, of the many palms of scholarship, 
fiom the severest to the lightest, aiming at that which best suits his 
genius, and as welcome as anolher to the goal, there is no ajiology for 
the laggard. Of the feelings that stir the heart in our youth—of the 
few, the reri/ few, which have no recoil, and leave no repentance—this 
leaping from the starting-post of mind—this first spread of the encou¬ 
raged wing in the free heaven of thought and knoAvledgc—is recorded 
in my own slender experience as the most joyous and the most nn-"" 
mingled. He who has soiled hi#d)right honour with the tools of poli¬ 
tical ambition,—lie who has leant his soul upon the charity of a sect in 
religion,—^he who has loved, hoped, and trusted in the greater arena of 
life and manhood,— must look back on days like these as the broken- 
winged eagle to the sky—as the Indian’s subdued horse to the prairie. 

^ II. , 

New Haven is not alone the seat of a university. It is a kind of 
mKjtropolis of education. The excessive beauty of the town, with its 
eihbowered streets and sunny gardens, the refinement of its society, its 
central position and* accessibility, and the facilities for attending the 
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Iccturp of the College Professors, render it a roost desirable place of 
instruOtion in every department. Among others, the female schools of 
the place have a great reputation, and this, winch in Europe, or with a 
European state of society, would probably be an evil, is, from the simple; 
and frank character of manners m America, a mutual and decided 
advantage. The daughters of the first families of the country aie sent 
here, committed for two, three, or four years, to the exclusive care of ih;; 
head of the establishment, and (a.s one of tlie privileges and advantages 
of the school) associating freely with tlie general society of the Io’.mi, the 
male part, of course, composed iirineipally of students. A more easy 
and liberal intercourse exists in no society in the world, ami in no 
society that I have ever seen is tlie tone of monds and manners so high 
ami unexceptionable. Attachments are often foinicd, and little haim is 
thought of it; ami unless it is a very strong case of disparity or objec¬ 
tion, no obstacle is thrown in the way of the common intercom sc 
betw'ccn lovers; and the lady returns to her family, and the gentleman 
senior disappears w’ltli Ids dcgiec, and they meet and marry—if they 
like. If they do not, the lady stands as well in the inatrinionial market 
as ever, ami the gentleman (unlike bis horse) is not damaged by having 
been on his knees. 

Like “ Le Noir Faineant,” at the tuunuimcnt, my friend St. John 
seemed more a .looker-on than an actor in the vaiious pursuits of the 
university. A sudden interfeienec in a (juane.l in winch a brother 
freshman was contending against odds enlightened the class as to his 
spirit and pelsonal stiengtli; lie acquitted himself at recitations with 
the air of self-contempt for such easy excellence ; he dressed plainU, 
'but w'ith instinctive taste; and at the end of the first term, having 
shrunk from all intimacy, and liveil alone w ith Ins books and a kind of 
trapper’s dog lu' had brought with him from the west, he had aecpiired 
an ascendency n the ojiiuion of th'e class for wliieh no one could well 
account, but to which every one unliesitaUngly assented. 

Wc returned after our liist shoit vacation, and of my hundred class¬ 
mates there was but one vvliom I much cared to meet again. St. .lohn 
had passed the vacation in his rooms, and my evident pleasure at meet¬ 
ing him, for the first time, seemed to open his heart to me. He invited 
me to breakfast with him. Jly favour seldom gianted to,a freshman, be 
had a lodging in the town—the rest of the class being compelled to live 
with a chum in the college buildings. I found his rooms—(I w'us the 
first of the class who had entered them) —more luxuriously furnished 
than I had expected from the sinijilicity of his appearance, hut his 
books, not many, but select, and (what is in America an expensive 
luxury) in the best English editions^nd superbly bound, excited most 
my envy and surprise. How he should have acquired ta.stes of such 
ultra-civilization in the forests of th.c west was a mystery that remained 
to be solved. 

HI. 

At the extremity of a green lane in the outer skirt of the fashionable 
suburb of New Haven stood a rambling'old Dutch house, built pro¬ 
bably when the cattle of Mynliecr grazed over the present site of the 
town. It was a wilderness of irregular rooms, of no dcscribuble shape 
in its exterior, and from its southern balcony, to ufan expressive Gal- 
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licism, gave upon tilie bay.** Long Island Sound, the great^ighway 
from the Northern Atlantic to New York, weltered in alternate lead 
and silver (ot’tener like the brighter metal, for the climate is divine), 
between the curving lip of the bay and the interminable and sandy 
shore of the island, some six leagues distant, the procession of ships 
and steamers stole past with an imperceptible progress, the ceaseless 
bells of the college chapel came deadened through the trees from 
behind, and (the day being one of golden autumn, and myself and 
St. John waiting while black Agatha answered the door-bell) the sun- 
steeped prccijhce of East Rock, with its tiara of blood-red maples 
flushing like a Turk’s banner in the light, drew from us bo*-!! a truant 
wish for a ramble and a holiday. I shall have more to say anon of the 
foliage of an American October,.but just now, w'hilc I remember it, I 
wish to record a belief of my own, that if, as philosophy supposes, we 
have lived other lives—if 

- " our star 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar,” 

it is surely in the days tempered like the one I am rememhering and 
describing—profoundly serene, sunny as the top of Olympus, heavenly 
pure, holy, and more invigorating and intoxicating titan luxurious or 
balmy ;—the sort of air that the visiting angels might have brought 
■with them to the tent of Abraham—it is on such days, I would record, 
that my own memory steps back over the dim threshold of life—(so it 
seems to me)—and on such days only. It is worth the translation of 
our youth and our household gods to a sunnier land, if it were alone for 
those immortal revelations. . 

In a few minutes from this time were assemhled in Mrs, Ilfrington’s 
drawing-room the six or'^seven young ladies of my more particular 
acquaintance among her pupils, of whom one was a new comer, and the 
object of my mingled curiosity and admiration. It was the one day of 
the week when morning visiters were admitted, and I was there, in com¬ 
pliance with an unexpected request from my friend, to present him to 
the agreeable circle of Mrs. Ilfrington. As an habitue in her family, 
this excellent lady had taken occasion to introduce to me, a ■week or two 
before, the new comer of whom I have spoken above, a departure from 
the ordinary rule of the establishment, which I felt to be a compliment, 
and which gave me, I presumed, a tacit claim to mix myself up in that 
young lady*s destiny as deeply as I should find agreeable. The new 
comer was the daughter of an Indian chief, and her name was Nunu. 

The wrongs of civilization to the noble aborigines of America are a 
siibjecfof much poetical feeling in the United States, and will tilti- 
rnately become the poetry of the nation. At present the sentiment 
takes occasionally a tangible shape, and the transmission of the daughter 
of a Cherokee chief to New Havcii^ to be educated at the expense of the 
government, and of several young men of the same high birth to dif¬ 
ferent colleges, will be recorded among the evidences in history that we 
did not plough the bones of| their fatlcrs into our fields without some 
feelings of compunction, Nunu had come to the sea-bord under the 
charge of a female missionary, whose pupil she had been in one of the 
irative schools of the West, and was destined, though a chief *s 
daughter, to retum^s a teacher to her IRbe when she should have mas- 
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tered eo^e of the higher accomplishments of her sex. She was an apt 
scholar, but her settled melancholy when away from her books had 
•determined Mrs. Ilfringtou to try the effect of a little society upon her, 
and hence my privilege to ask for her npi)carance in the drawing-room. 

As we strolled dow n in the alternate shade and sunshine of the road, 
I had been a little pirpied at the want of interest, and the manner of 
course, with which St. John had received my animated descriptions of 
the personal beauty of the Cherokee. 

“ I have hunted with the tribe,” was his only answ'er, ” and know 
their features.” 

“ J3ut she is not like them,” I replied, with a tone of some impa¬ 
tience ; “ she is the beau ideal of a red-skin, but it is with the softened 
features of an Arab or an Egyptian. , She is more willowy than erect, 
and has no higher cbock-boncs than the j)lastcr Venus in your ebam- 
bers. Tf it were not for the lambent fire in her eye, you miglit take 
tier, in tlie scidpturcd pose of her attitudes, for an immortal bronze of 
Cleopatra. I tell you slic is divine.” 

St. John called to Ins dog, and w'c turned along the green bank above 
the beach, with Mrs. Ilfrington’s bouse in view, and so opens a new 
chapter of my story.' 

IV. 

In the united pictures of Paul Veronese and lla])bael, steeped as their 
colours seem to liave been in tlic divincst age of Vcjictian and Roman 
female beauty, I Ijave scarce fouml so many lovely women, of so different 
models and so perfect, as were assembled during my Sopliomorc year 
under the roof of Mrs. llfrington. Tliey went about in their evoiing 
w'alks, graceful ami angelic, but, like the virgin pearls of the sea, they 
poured the light of tlieir loveliness on the vegetating oysters about 
them, and no diver of fashion had ye,l taught lliem tlieir value. Igno¬ 
rant myself in those days of the scale of beauty, Ibeir features are 
enamelled in,my memory, and I have tried insemsibly by that standard 
(and found wanting) of every court in Europe the dames most wor¬ 
shipped and higlicst born. Qiiecn of the Sicdics, loveliest in your own 
realm of sunshine and passion ! Pale and transparent princess—pearl 
of the court of Florence—timn Avhom the creations on the immortal 
walls of the Pitti less discipline our eye for the shapes of heaven ! 
Gipsy of the Pactolns ! Jewess of the Thracian Gallipolis ! Bright 
and gifted cynosure of the aristocracy of England!—ye arc five w'oincn 
I have seen in as many years’ wandering over the w’orld, lived to gaze 
upon, and live to remember and adore—a constellation, I almost believe, 
that has absorbed all the ink isest ligHt of the beauty of a hemisphere 
■—yet, with your pictures coloured to life in my memory, and the pride 
of rank and state thrown over most of you like an elevating charm, I 
go back to tlie school of Mrs. llfrington, and (smile if you will !) 
they were as lovely, and stately, and as w'orthy of the worship of tlie 
world. 

I introduced St. John to the j^'ung ladi(fs as they came in. Having 
never seen him except in the presence of men, I was a little curious to 
know whether his singular aplomb would serve him as well with the 
other sex, of which I was aware he had had a very slender experience. 
My attention was distracted a^thc nmment of meitdoning bis name to 
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a lovely little Georgian (with eyes full of the liquid sunshind of the 
south), by a sudden bark of joy from the dog, who had been left in the 
hall; and as the door opened, and the slight and graceful Indian girl 
entered the room, the usually unsocial animal sprang bounding in, 
lavishing caresses on her, and seemingly wild with the delight of a re¬ 
cognition. 

In the confusion of taking the dog from the room, I had again lost 
file moment of remarking St. John’s manner, and on the entrance of 
Mrs. Ilfrington, Nunu was sitting calmly by the piano, and my friend 
was talking in a quiet undertone with tlie passionate Georgian. 

“ I must apologise for my dog,” said St. John, bowing gracefully to 
the mistress of the house; “ he wavS bred by Indians, and the sight of a 
Cherokee reminded him of huppiet days—as it did his master.” 

Nunu turned her eyes quickly upon him, hut immediately resumed 
her apparently deep study of the abstruse figures in the Kidderminster 
carpet. 

“ You are uelf arrived, young gentlemen,” said Mrs. Ilfrington, 
“ we press you into our service for a botanical ramble. Mr. Slingsby 
is at leisure, and will be delighted, I ain.sure. Shall I say as much for 
yon, Mr. St. John ?” 

St. John bowed, and the ladies left the room for their bonnets, Mr.s. 
Ilfrington last. The door was scarcely closed when Nunu rc-appeared, 
and checking hciself with a sudden feeling at the first step over the 
threshold, stood gazing at St. John, evidently under very pow'crful 
emotion. 

“ Nunu!” he said, smiling slowly and unwillingly, and holding out 
his hand with the air of one wlio forgives an ofl’encc. 

She sprang upon his bosom with the bound of a leveret, and between 
her fast kisses broke the endearing epithets of her native tongue, in 
words that I only understood by their passionate and thrilling accent. 
The language of the heart is universal. 

Tlic fair scholars came in one after another, and we were soon on our 
way through the green fields to tlic llowcry mountain'side of East liock ; 
Mrs. Ilfrington’s arm and coiivcrsation having fallen to my sliarc, and 
St. John rambling at large with the rest of the jiarty, hut more parti¬ 
cularly beset by Miss Temple, whose Christian name was Isabella, and 
whose Christian charity had no bowels for broken hearts. 

The most sociable individuals of the jiarty for a while were Nunu 
and Lash; the dog’s recollections of the past seeming, like those of 
wiser animals, more agreeable than the present. The Cherokee asto¬ 
nished Mrs. Ilfrington by an abandonment to joy and frolic which she 
had never displayed before, sometimes fairly outrunning the dog at full 
speed, and sometimes sitting down breathless upon a green bank, while 
the rude creature overpowered her with bis caresses. The scene gave 
origin to a grave discussion between that w'ell-instructcd lady and 
myself, upon the singular force of childish association—the extraordi¬ 
nary intimacy between the Indian and th^ trapper’s dog being explained 
satisfactorily (to her, at leaston that attractive principle. Had she 
hut seen Nunu spring into the bosom of my friend half an hour before, 
she might have added a material corollary to her proposition. If the 
dog and the chiefs daughter were not old^riencls, the chief’s daughter 
and St. John certainly were . 
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As Tie'll iis I could judge by the motions of two people walking before 
me, St. John was advancing fast in the favour and acquaintance of the 
graceful Georgian. Her southeni indolence was probably an apology 
in Mrs. Ilfrington’s eyes for leaning heavily on her companion’s arm; 
but, in a momentary halt, the capricious beauty disembarrassed herself 
of the bright scarf that had floated over her shoulders, and bound it 
playfully around his waist. This was rather strong on a first acquaint¬ 
ance, and Mrs. Ilfrington was of that opinion. 

“ Miss Temple!” said she, advancing to whisper a reproof in the 
beauty’s ear. 

Before she had taken a second step, Nunu bounded over the low 
hedge, followed by the dog with whom she had been chasing a butterfly, 
and springing upon St. John with ey\js that flashed fire, she tore the 
scarf into shreds, and stood trembling and pale, witli her feet on the 
silken fragments. 

“ Madam !” said St. John, advancing to Mrs. Ilfrington, after casting 
on the Cherokee a look of surprise and displeasure, “ I should have told 
you before that your puj)il and myself arc not new acquaintances. Her 
father is my friend. I have hunted with the tribe, and have hitherto 
looked upon Nunu as a child. You will believe me, I trust, when 1 
say her conduct surprises me, and I beg to assure you that any influence 
I may have over her will be in accordance with your own wishes 
exclusively.” 

Ilis tone was cold, and Nunu listened with fixed lips and frowning 
eyes. 

“ Have you seen her before since her arrival ?” asked Mrs. Ilfrington. 

“ My dog brought me yesterday the first intelligence that slie was 
here, lie rctimicd from his morning ramble witli a string of waminim 
about his neck, whieli bad tbe mark of the tribe. He was her gift,” he 
added, patting the lu .d of the dog, and looking with a softened expres¬ 
sion at Nunu, who drooped her head upon her bosom, and walked on 
in tears. 

V. 

The chain of the Green Mountains, after a gallop of some five hun¬ 
dred miles, from Canada to Connecticut, suddenly pulls up on the shore 
of Long Island Sound, and stands rearing with a bristling mane of pine- 
trees, three hundred feet in air, as if checked in mid-career by (he sea. 
Standing on the brink of this bold precipice, you have the bald face of 
the rock in a sheer perpendicular below you ; and, spreading away front 
the broken masses at its foot, lies an emerald meadow inlaid with a 
crystal and rambling river, across which, at a distance of a mile or two, 
rise the spires of the University, from what else were a thick-serried 
wilderness of elms. Back from the edge of the precipice extends a 
wild forest of hemlock and fir, jdoqghed on its northern side by a moun¬ 
tain-torrent, whose bed of marl, dry and overhung with trees in the 
summer, serves as a path and a guide from the plain to the summit. 
It were a toilsome ascent but fSi- that smhoth and hard pavement^ and 
the impervious and green thatch of pine-tassels overhung. 

Antiquity in America extends no farther back than the days of Crom¬ 
well, and East Rock is traditionary ground with us—for there harboured 
the regicides Wliallcy and ^offe, and many a iSreath-hushing tale is 
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told of them over the smouldering log-fires of Connecticut, ^ot to rob 
the historian, I pass on to say that this cavernous path to tlie mountain 
top was the resort in the holiday summer afternoons of most of the 
poetical and otherwise well-disposed gentlemen Sophomores, and, on 
the day of which I speak, of Mrs. IlJiington and her seven-and-twenty 
lovely scholars. The kind mistress ascended with the assistance of my 
arm, and St. John drew stoutly between Miss Temple and a fat young 
lady with an incipient asthma. Niinu had not been seen since the 
first cluster of hanging flowers had hidden her from our sight, as she 
bounded upward. 

The hour or two of slanting sunshine, poured in upon the summit of 
the precipice from the west, had been sufficient to induce a fine and 
silken moss to show its fibres a»d small blossoms above the carpet of 
piue-tassels; and emerging from the brown shadow of the wood, you 
stood on a verdant platform, the foliage of sighing tice.s ovcrheail, a 
fairies’ velvet beneath you, and a view below that you may as well (if 
you would not die in your ignorance) make a voyage over the water 
to see. 

We found Nnnu lying thoughtfully near the brink of the precipice, 
and gazing olF over the waters of the Sound, as if she watched the coming 
or going of a friend under the W'hite sails that spotted it.s bosom. Wc 
recovered our breath in silence, 1 alone, perhaps, of that considerable 
company gazing wdth admiration at the lithe and unconscious figure of 
grace lying in the attitude of the Cirecian Hermaphrodite on the brow 
of the rock before us. Her eyes were moist and motionless with 
abstraction, her lips just perceptibly curved in an cx])ression of mingled 
pride and sorrow, her small hand buried and clenched in the moss, and 
her left foot and ankle, models of spirited symmetry, escaped carelessly 
from her dress, the high instep strained back as if recovering from a 
leap, with the tense control of emotion. 

The game of the coquettish Georgian was well jdayed. With n true 
woman’s jiique, she had redoubled her attentions to my friend ftom the 
moment that she found it gave pain to another of her sex; and St. .John, 
like most men, seemed not unwilling to sec a new altar kindled to his 
vanity, though a heart he had already won was stiflii^with the incense. 
Miss Temple was very lovely. Her skin, of that tint of opaque and 
])atrician white which is found ofteiiest in Asian latitudes, was just per¬ 
ceptibly w’armed towards the centre of the check with a glow like sun¬ 
shine through the thick white petal of a magnolia; her eyes were hazel, 
with those inky lashes which enhance the expression a tliousand-fold, 
either of passion or melancholy; her teeth were like strips from the lily’s 
heart; and she wa.s clever, captivating, graceful, and a thorough co¬ 
quette. St. John was mysterious, romantic-looking, superior, ajad, just 
now, the only victim in the way. He admired, as all men do, those 
qualities which, to her own sex, rendered the fair Isabella unamiahlc; 
and yielded himself, as all men will, a satisfied prey to enchantments of 
which he knew the springs were tlie pique and vanity oC^he enchant¬ 
ress. How singular it is |lhat the flighest and best qualities of the 
female heart are those with which men are the least captivated ! 

A rib of the mountain formed a natural scat a little hack from the 
pitch of the precipice, and here sat Miss Temple, triumphant in draw¬ 
ing all eyes upon herself and her tamed lion; her lap lull pf flowers, 
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which he had found time to gather on the way, and her white hands 
employca'in arranging a bouquet, of which the destiny was yet a secrete 
Next to their own loves, ladies like nothing on earth like mending or 
marring thg loves of others; and while the violets and already-drooping 
wild flowers were coquettishly chosen or rejected by those slender 
fingers, the sun might have swung back to the east like a pendulum, 
and those seven-and-twenty Misses woidJ have watched their lovely 
schoolfellow the same. Nunu turned her head slowly around at last, 
and silently looked on, St. John lay at the feet of the Georgian, glanc¬ 
ing from the flowers to her face, and from her face to the flowers, with 
an admiration not at all equivocal. Mrs. Ilfrington sat apart, absorbed 
in finishing a sketch of New Haven; and I, interested painfully in 
watching tlic emotions of the Chcroke^, sat with my back to the trunk 
of a hemlock,—the only spectator who comprehended the whole extent 
of the drama. 

A wild rose was set in the heart of the bouquet at last, a spear of 
ribbon-grass added to give it grace and point, and nothing was wanting 
but a string. Reticules were searched, pockets turned inside out, and 
never a bit of ribbon to be found. Tlic beauty was in despair. 

“ Stay,” said St. Johu, springing to his feet. “ Lash ! Lash !” 

The dog came coursing in from llie wood, and crouclied to his 
master’s liand. 

“Will a string of wampum do?” he asked, feeling under the long 
hair (3n the dog’s neck, and untying a fine and variegated thread of 
many-coJoured beads, woikcd exquisitely. 

The dog growled, and Nunu sprang into the middle of the circle 
with the fling of iiii adder, and seizing the wampum as he handed it to 
her rival, called the dog, and fastened it once more around his neck. 

The ladies rose in alarm; the belle turned pale, and clung to St. 
John’s arm; the dog, with his hair bristling upon his hack, stood close 
to her feet, in an attitude of defiance; and the superb Indian, the pe¬ 
culiar genius of her beauty developed by her indignation, her nostrils 
expanded, and her eyes almost showering fire in their flashes, stood 
before them like a yovwig Pythoness, ready to strike them dead with a 
regard. w 

St. John rftjowcd from his astonishment after a moment, and leav¬ 
ing the arm of Miss Temple, advanced a step, and called to his dog. 

The Cherokee patted the animal on the back, and spoke to him in 
her own language; and, as St. John still advanced, Nunu drew herself 
to her fullest height, placed herself before the dog, who slunk growling 
from his master, and said to him, as she folded her arms, “ The wampum 
is mine.” 

St. John coloured to the temples with shame. 

“ Lash!” he cried, stamping with his feet, and endeavouring to fright 
him from his protectress. 

The dog howled and crept away, Half crouching with fear, toward tlic 
precipice; and St. Jolin, shooting suddenly past Nunu, seized him on 
the brink, and held him down bj^tlie thro^,. 

The next instant, a scream of horror from Mrs. Ilfrington, followed 
by a terrific echo from every female present, started the rude Kentuckian 
to his feet. 

Clear over the abysS) banging with one hand by an ashen sapling, 
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the point of her tiny foot just poising on a projecting le(lg& of rock, 
swung the desperate Cherokee^ sustaining herself witli perfect ease, but 
with all the determination of her iron race collected in calm concentra¬ 
tion on her lips. 

“ Restore the wampum to his neck,” she cried, with a voice that 
thrilled the very marrow with its subdued fierceness, “ or my blood rest 
on your soul!” 

St. John flung it toward the dog, and clasped his hands in silent 
horror. 

The Cherokee bore down the sapling till its slender stem cracked 
with the tension, and rising lightly with the rebound, alit lib'c a feather 
upon the rock. The subdued student sjtrang to her side; but with 
scorn on her lip, and the flnsl»of exertion already vanished from her 
check, she called to the dog, and with rajjid strides took her way alone 
down the mountain. 

VI. 


l<^ive years had elapsed. I had put to sea from the sheltered river of 
boyhood,—had errcounlercd the storms of a first entrance into life,— 
hael trimmed my boat, shortened sail, and, wdth a sharp eye to wind¬ 
ward, was lying fairly on my course. Among otliers from whom I hael 
parted company was Paul St. John, who had shaken hands with rnc at 
the University gate, leaving me, after four years’ intimacy, as much in 
ilonht as to his real character and liistoiy as the first day wc met. 1 
had never licard him speak of cither father or mother, nor had be, to 
my knowledge, received a letter from the day of bis matriculation, lie 
passed his vacations at the University;—he had stu^lied well, yet 
refused one of the highest college honours offered him with his degree; 
—lieliad shown many good qualities, yet son>eunaccountable faults;— 
and, all in all, was an enigma to myself and the class. I knew him 
clever, accomplished, and conscious of superiority ; anil my knowledge 
went no farther. The coach was at the gale, ami T was there to see 
him off; and, after four years’ constant association, 1 had not an idea 
where he was going, or to what he was destined.—The driver blew his 
horn. 

“ God bless you, Slingshy!” 

“ God bless you, St. John !” 

And so we parted. 

It was five years from this time, I say, and, in the bitter struggles of 
first manhood, I had almost forgotten there was such a being in the 
world. Late in.the month of October, in 1829, I was on my way west¬ 
ward, giving myself a vacation from the law. I embarked, on a clear 
and delicious day, in the small steamer which plies up and down tlic 
Cayuga Lake, looking forward to a calm feast of scenery, and caring 
little who were to be my fellow-passengers. As we got out of tlic little 
liarbour of Cayuga, I walked astern for the first time, and saw the not 
very unusual sight of a group of Indians standing motionless by the 
wheel. They were c)uefs,|rcturning*from a diplomatic visit to Wash¬ 
ington. 

I sat down by the companion-ladder, and opened soul and eye to the 
glorious scenery we were gliding through. The first severe frost bad 
fome, and the miAculous change had passed upon the leaves which is 
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known ofily in America. The blood-red sugar maple, with a leaf 
brighter and more delicate than a Circassian lip, stood here and there 
in the forest like the Sultan’s standard in a host—the solitary and far- 
seen aristocrat of the wilderness; the birch, with its spirit-like and 
amber leaves, ghosts of the departed summer, turned out along the 
edges of the woods like a lining of the palest gold ; the broad sycamore 
and the fan-like catalpa flaunted their saffron foliage in the sun, spotted 
with gold like the wings of a lady-bird ^ the kingly oak, with its sum¬ 
mit shaken bare, still hid its majestic trunk in a drapery of sumptuous 
dyes, like a stricken monarch, gathering his robes of stale about him to 
die royally in his purple; the tall poplar, with its minaret of silver 
leaves, stood blanched like a coward in the dying forest, burthening 
every breeze with its complainings •, tb'3 hickory paled through its en¬ 
during green; the bright berries of tlie mountain-ash flushed with a 
more sanguine glory in the unobstructed sun ; the gaudy tulip-tree, the 
Sybarite of vegetation, stripped of its golden cups, still drank the intoxi¬ 
cating light of noon-day in leaves than which the lip of an Indian shell 
was never more delicately tinted; the still deeper-dyed vines of the 
lavish wilderness, perishing with the noble things whose summer they 
had shared, outshone them in their decline, as woman in her death is 
hcavenlicr than the being on whom in life she leaned; and alone and 
unsympathising in this universal decay, outlaw's from Nature, stood the 
fir aud the liemlock, their frowning and sombre lieads darker and less 
lovely than ever, in contrast with the death-struck glory of their com¬ 
panions. 

The dull colours of English autumnal foliage give you no conception 
of this marvellous phenomenon. The change here is gradual; in 
America it is the work of a night—of a single frost ! 

Oh, to have seen the sun set on hills bright in the still green and lin¬ 
gering summer, and lo wake in the morning to a spectacle like this ! 

It is as if a myriad of rainbows were laced through the tree-tops—as 
if the sunsets of a summer—gold, purple, and crimson—had been fu.sod 
ill the alembic of the west, and poured hack in a new deluge of light 
and colour over thew'ildffrness. It is as if every leaf in those countless 
trees had bcen'|H||fed to outflusli the tulip—as if; by some electric 
miracle, the dj't^T fbe earth’s heart had struck upward, and her crys¬ 
tals and ores, her sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies had let forth their 
imprisoned colours to mount through the roots of the forest, and, like 
the angels that in olden time entered the bodies of the dying, reanimate 
the perishing leaves and revel an hour in their bravery. 

I was sitting by the companion-ladder, thinking to- what on earth 
these masses of foliage could be '•esembled, when a dog sprang upon 
my knees, and, the moment after, a hand was laid on my shoulder. 

“ St. John ? Impossible! ” 

“ Bodily ! ” answered my quondam classmate. 

I lohked at him with astonishment. The soignb man of fashion I 
had once known was enveloped in a kind of hunter’s frock, loose and 
large, and girded to his waist by a‘belt; hie hat was exchanged for a 
cap of rich otterskin ; his pantaloons spread with a slovenly careless¬ 
ness over his feet; and, altogether, tjjere was that in his air which told 
me at a glance that he had renounced the world. Lash had recovered 
his leanness, and, after wagging out his joy, he crouched between my 
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feet, and lay looking into my face as if he was brooding over 
idle days in which we had been acquainted. 

“ And where are you bound ? ” I asked, having answered 
question for myself. 

“ Westward with the chiefs ! ” 

For how long ? ’* 

“ The remainder of my life.” 

I could not forbear an exclamation of surprise. 

“ You would wonder less,” said he, with an impatient gesture, if 
you knew more of me. And by the way,” he added with a smile, “ J 
think I neiier told you the first half of the story—my life up to the time 
I met you.” 

“ It was not for want of a catechist,” I answered, settling m^^sclf in 
an attitude of attention. 

“ No j and I was often tempted to gratify your curiosity; but from 
the little intercourse I had had with the world, I had adopted some 
precocious principles;—and one was, that a man’s infiucnce over others 
Avas vulgarized and diminished by a knowledge of his history.” 

I smiled; and as the boat sped on her way over the calm waters of 
the Cayuga, St. John went on leisurely with a story Avhicli is scarce re¬ 
markable enough to merit a repetition. He believed himself the natu¬ 
ral son of a Western hunter, but only knew that he had passed his euily 
youth on the borders of civilization, between w'hjtes and Indians, and 
lliat he had been more particularly indebted for protection to the father 
of Nunu. Mingled ambition and curiosity had led him eastward while 
still a lad, and a year or two of a most vagabond life in the different 
cities had taught him the cautipn and bitterness for whicl^ he was so 
remarkable. A fortunate experiment in lotteries supplied him with the 
means of education, and, with singular application in a youth of such 
Avandering habits, he had applied himself to study under a private mas¬ 
ter, fitted himself for the University in half the usual time, and culti¬ 
vated, in addition, the literary taste Avhich I have remarked upon. 

“ This,” he said, smiling at my look of astonishment, “ brings me up 
to the lime when we met. I came to college (4 the age of eighteen, Avith 
u few hundred dollars in my pocket, some ptcgnany[|^ricnce of the 
rough side of the world, great confidence in myself anaBRrnst of others, 
and, I believe, a kind of instinct of good manners whicli made me am¬ 
bitious of shining in society. You were a witness t6 mjrdebwf. Miss 
Temple w&s the first highly-educated woman I had ever known, and 
you saw her .effect on me.” 

“ And since wt^ parted ? ” 

“ Oh, since we parted my life has been vulgar enough. I have ran¬ 
sacked civilized life to the bottom,f^nd found it a heap of unredeemed 
falsehoods. I do not say it from common disappointment, for I may 
say I succeeded in everything X undertook-” 

“ Except Miss Temple,” I said, ihtcrrdptinjg, at the hazard of wound¬ 
ing him. 

“No; she was a coquette,|and I piAsued her- till I had my turn. 
You see me in ray new character now. But a month ago I was the, 
Apollo of Saratoga, playing my owa game with Miss Temple. I left 
her for a woman worth ten thousarm of her-and here she is.” 

As Nunu came up the companion-way from the cabin, X thought I 


more 
tho same 
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had never seen breathing creature so exquisitely lovely. With the ex¬ 
ception of a pair of brilliant moccasins on her feet, she was dressed in 
the usual manner, but with the most absolute simplicity. She had 
changed in those five years from the child to the woman, and, with a 
round and well-developed figure, additional height, and manners at once 
gracious and dignified, she walked and looked the chieftain’s daughter. 
St. John took her hand, and gazed on lier with moisture in his eyes, 

“ That 1 could ever have put a creature like this,” he said, “ into 
comparison with the dolls of civilization !” 

We parted at Buffalo; St. John with his wife and the chiefs, to pur¬ 
sue their way westward by Lake Erie, and I to go raoralig^g on my 
w'ay to Niagara. 

, SUNGSBY. 


A NEW CHURCHYARD. 

nr THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 

O'er breezy oaks—^whose sires were giants then 
When Charles in battle met “ the man of men”— 
From Shirecliffs’ crest I “gaze on earth and sky. 

And things whose beauty doth not wane and die,— 
Rivers, that tread their everlasting way, 

Chaunting the wintry hymn, or summer lay, 

That brings the tempest's accents from alar. 

Or breathes of woodmnes, where no woodbines are. 
What earth-born meteor, in the freshening bi’ceze 
Burns, while day fades o'er Wadsley’s cottages? 
Upon the hill beneath me I behold 
A golden 'ifecple amid fields of gold. 

That starts out of the earth with sudden pow'cr, 

A bright flame, glowing heavenward, like, a flower. 
Where erst nor temjile stood, nor holy psalm 
Rose by the mofintains in tJte day of calm. 

Thither, perdsaq^ie, will plighted lovers hie ; 
SoonJMI^ sidft how soon their dust may lie! 
TheillHpiR l^i(\ grief hath sobb’d her long farewell, 
Laid ofT th^ldust, perchance, a stone will tell 
Tlie “^d, that breaks the reader’s heart 

With itfe unuttpr’d words, which cry “ Depart!” 

And Time, witM pinions stolen from the dove, 

Will sweep aw«w the epitaph of love. 

Yet deem-not tnat affection can expire. 

Though earth itself sh 11 melt in seas of fire ; 

For truth hath written on the stars above, 

“ Aff'eetion cannot die, if God is love."’ 

WlieueVr T pass a grave, with moss o’ergrown. 

Love seems to rq^t uypn the silent stone, 

^ Above thcVrcijk of sublunary things. 

Like t, til-fid sleeping on his wings. 
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SOME FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE BARBARIANS OF 

THE NORTH. 

BY LBITCH RITCHIE. 

Amoxg my fellow-lodgcvi in the Maison du Tatare Ismailof— 
(Ismailof, by the way, is a Russian, not a Tatar name)—there was a 
dandy of the first water, whose name was Duckett, and whose red and 
white complexion, and black hair, put me in mind of Miss Landon’s 
descrijilion of the Narcissus of a Rathhoue-place counter. I believe, in 
fact, that Duckett’s employment ^t one period of his life really was the 
admeasurement of tape; but that is of no consequence. lie was a 
youth far “ above buttons;” and, when the question came to be of a 
pleasure tour, he smiled scornfully at Paris, turned his shoulder upon 
Italy, and laughed outright at the vulgarity of the Alps. He would 
travel among the Barbarians. 

Duckett was not quite a Narcissus ; for, although he admired him¬ 
self above all created beings, instead of running away from the nymphs 
like the spooney son of Cephisns and Liriope, he passed one-half of his 
time in running after them. His existence was made up of adventures, 
or rather of the pursuit of them ; and to go home to London, and tell 
how he had been in the good graces of a real Russian, a genuine female 
barbarian, was the very summit of his worldly ambition. Besides, he 
was a person, if I do not wrong him much, of very slender income ; 
his hat was decidedly in the decline of life, and I once arrived at ocular 
demonstration of his having had a slit in the upper part of his boot 
fine-drawn by the coblcr. Duckett believed that he was destined to 
mend his fortune by making love ; and, of all the romantic stories lie 
had read, and they were not a few, those only appeared to stick in his 
memory which described the hero as hein}|i,ovcrwhelmed with presents 
by the lady, or ladies, of his . disinterested afffecti|»i^,»* 

One day Duckett was walking along a street fltilfed ll*c«i*etroyjEa, and, 
chancing to turn his eyes upon a jeweller’s wii}tifiw|||||||aw, lis through 
a glass darkly, the jewetlcr’s wife. And the jdjveMPI wife sa^v* him. 
She was a Russian beauty. In other words, li^gipivface ccjj^ld not boast a 
single regular feature, and yet was on the whbre^pEetlv and loveable. 
Her complexion was an inimitable mixture of roses ana lilies, which’ 
her own sweet and cunning hand had laid on* Her hair was. of the 
colour which God pleased; but being entirely* concealed by a little sad- 
coloured silk handkerchief, the beholder was left to imagine it to be 
what it in all probability really:, was —% paley gold. Her eyes, blue, 
lustrous, and insidious, spoke a language -which was English to the 
happy Duckett. 

lie passed the shop again—again—a^in etill he saw, and still 

he was seen. The lady looked longer and loilger J Jbey greW intimate 
in glances: the affair was .progressing. At length Duckett went in. 
He pulled off his hat, and held it in his hand the whole time, according 
to the Russian fashion; he bowed, simpered, and sighed, and examined 
a gold locket—but did not buy. He thought the lady looked still 
more anxious than usual in such cases, that he should take it, but^ 
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not understanding a word of her langna^, he- could only guess. 
Duckett, in fact, vffiB delicate, perhaps fastidiously so. At last, in the 
midst of his hesitation, she thrust the trinket hastily across the counter, 
with a glance which spoke to his soul, “ Take it: it is a gift when the 
accursed jeweller came in suddenly from the hack shop. Duckett 
leaped backwards, till he was brought to by the other counter; and the 
jeweller’s wife, startled and disconcerted, gathered the locket hastily up, 
and put it away. 

The adventurer knew very well that barbarians are always jealous, 
and that their wrath is fierce, and their anger cruel. lie kept away 
from the PetroVka for several days : but love at length overcame pru¬ 
dence, and once more he found himself standing by the fatal window. 
No smile, however, sunned him where he stood ; r.<> furtive glance, 
flitting among the gold and gems which surrounded her, smote him as 
if by chance, and galvanised him to the backbone. The lady was 
angry, or, if not angry, reserved, or, if not reserved, indifferent. Duckett 
was petrified. No ingenuity could account for this turn of fortune, till 
one day the explanation came upon him like a thunderbolt. Another 
young man passed the window—another ditto, as he said, of himself: 
the same carnation cheeks—the same black hair—the same tall and 
elegant person;—all save the bad hat and the mended boot; for the 
stranger’s beaver was new and bis calf-skins whole. The lady smiled 
as he passed, and looked at him from under her eye-lashes; and the 
rival, drawing up his collar, raised himself on his toes till he appeared 
a giant to poor Duckett, and strode past the shop like a church stee])Ie. 

That day Duckett looked like a ghost. In vain I bored him for some 
of his amatpry adventures; in \ain Madame Vazmer, our charming 
hostess, asked him, with her rosiest smile, to be helped to gudgeon: 
silent, sullen, sad, he sat at the table, as green and yellow, and stift’ 
and sour, as a pickled cucumber. Twenty-four hours passed away in 
this mood; when, unable to bear his fate any longer, lie went once 
more to the Petrovka. The lady looked at liim. A momentary ex¬ 
pression of joy, fierce, bright, and beautiful, seemed to illumine her 
face; but tlio next'buJment, casting down her eyes suddenly, she ap¬ 
peared to look Jmilomcthing in a drawer beside her. The glance was 
enough for DunMr.^ .He read in it the explanation of all his torment, 
and the termipatibn* of all his fears. It was the lady who had been 
jealous—jealous of liis remissness ; the young man with the new liat 
was a blind; and her ihdifference a hypocrisy. Duckett, in a flutter 
of delight, determined to go in, and, if need were, even to buy the locket; 
but, as the latter idea occurred to him, he thrust Ms hand into his 
small-clothes pocket; a tiny chi k met his ear; and, turning away, he 
walked irresolutely past the sMRp. Tfee next moment he felt some one 
fottch him behind. It was an urchin who had darted out of the door, 
and who, with a few words of some unintelligible gibberish, and a smile 
of sly meaning, slipped a .pursd into his hand, containing a i>earl ring, 
and n rottnd score of ducats! 

To describe the exultation of ‘Duckett v^ndet this shower of barbaric 
pearl and gold is iinpossible; for this, as he confessed to me, was the 
only real adventure he had ever emoyed. He immediately bought a 
tiew hat, was measured for a new pair of boots, and treated himself to 
a bottle of generous Madeira, instead of the thin cheap Medoc he had 
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Hitherto drunk at dinner* The next day he sallied forth to the Petrovka, 
with a beating heart, determined to bring the intrigue to a crisA, 

But Duckett was not brave in the vulgar sense of the word. The 
very magnitude of the lady’s gift ala^ed him, and, as a thousand stories 
of barbaric.jealousy and revenge crowded upon his mind, he hoped, 
and trusted, that the husband was still ignorant of his wife’s generosity. 
He crossed'first on the other side; but seeing, to his great surprise, his 
rival go in, indignation and curiosity lent him courage, and, making a 
very short circuit, he reached the window. His rival was indeed there; 
but no longer happy and triumphant. Ills voice was loud in complaint 
and invective! Duckett chuckled at the sound ; he wished the con¬ 
ceited fellow would turn towards the window that he might see his new 
hat. But, alas! the husband a| well as the wife was there! and this 
could be no lover’s Jeremiad. Tall, grim, and massive, the jeweller 
stood eyeing his customer, his eyes flasiiing fire, and his beard appear¬ 
ing to curl with barbarian rage. Duckett could not for his life refrain 
from p\itting his head in at the door to sec what was going on. 

At that fatal moment, Uie wife caught a glimpse of his figure, and 
the sensitive woman gave a loud scream ; when her husband, bounding 
instantaneously across the counter, rushed, with the roar of a tiger, to 
the door. Duckett for one instant stood paralysed with terror; the 
next, he wheeled about instinctively, and fled like the wind down the 
street. To turn the corner of the Petrovka, and dash into the Pont- 
des-Marcschaux, were but the occupation of some seconds. Onward 
pressed the adventurer, gasping up the steep hill formed by the street, 
and followed by the jeweller, the stranger, and the wife, gathering at 
their heels, as they Hew, a riiiscellajj^ous crowd of niujeks, shopmen, 
isvorchiks, merchants, monks, and nobles. At the corner of the Lou- 
berka the unfortunate Duckett was knocked down by a street-keeper. 

“ What account do you give of tliis ?” cried the stranger, in French, 
snatching the purse out of his pocket; while the husband stood over 
the victim like a goul. 

“ As God is my judge,” gpsped Duckett, “ I never saw the woman 
but with the counter between us !” • . 

“ What lias tliat to do with the question ? Jt purse, which I 

left by mistake upon the counter, and which the^Bfecent people in¬ 
tended to return, when their boy put it into your hands instead of mine!” 

At thw juncture I happened to pass by, and well for Duckett it was that 
I did so f 1 explained the mistake to the stranger, and, slipping a ten 
rouble note into the street-keeper’s hand, in all probability saved my 
countryman froyi the necessity of extending his travels to, Siberia. 

The species of honesty practised by the jeweller and his wife may 
seem out of keeping with the character 1 have already gjven of the 
Russian shopkeepers; and yet instances of a similar kind occur every 
day. They will .perjure themselves fifty times in a breath for the sake 
of cheating you out of a kopeck; but if you leave the coin (about the 
value of a centime) upon the counter by mistake* they will-run half a 
mile after you to return it. It is odd how tlie extremes of barbarism 
and civilization sometimes^ meet at a common point! In the Palais 
Royal at Paris, the, very same kind of honesty, and the very same kind 
of dishonesty* are things of constant recurrence. Poor Mr. Duckett 
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need not have gone bo far ns Moacow, either for the insidiotiB smiles, ^ 
the goldUi generosity, of a shopkeeper’s wife. 

But, talking of shopkeepers, let us inquire what it is the barbarians 
have got to sell ? For my part, I felt no small degree of curiosity on 
the subject, having been assured at Memel—the last frontier town of 
the civilized.world which I had passed through—that if I did not mean 
to conform to the customs of the savage country I was about to explore, 
in letting my beard grow, wearing a shirt for a quarter of a year, encou¬ 
raging the production of tartar on my teeth, tying rags round my legs 
instead of stockings, dressing my hair with my fingers, and clothing rny 
feet in the bark of trees, it would be absolutely necessary to lay in a 
complete, outfit of scissors, shirts, combs, boots, razors, tooth-brushes, 
and stockings. ^ 

It so happened that I was not long at Moscow when an opportunity 
occurred of fully gratifying my curiosity; for an exposition took place 
of the Products of National Industry, to which Prince S. Gagarin had 
the politeness to send me a ticket, with an admonition that I should not 
fail to go. Products of national industry! Bark shoes—wampum belts 
—glass beads—sca-weed chemises—hides—tallow—hemp! The thing 
was almost too ridiculous—enough so, in fact, to make an Englishman 
afraid of his dignity; and 1 consulted on the subject—but with perfect 
gravity, so as to avoid wounding his feelings—Colonel Paul Moncha- 
nofF, a gentleman who had contrived to pick up, God knows how, as 
much scientific knowledge as would set up a London professor, 

Russia,” said the Colonel, as seriously as if he intended no hum¬ 
bug in the world, “ may be considered a new country, so far as the arts 
of civilization are concerned. Th^ arc not indigenous among us; they 
have not grown gradually up from a rude and formless germ, receiving 
successive improvements from cultivation and experiment;—they have, 
on the contrary, been imported, as they now exist, from the more fa¬ 
voured climates of Europe; and thus, generally speaking, our master- 
manufacturers are foreigners. This must necessarily be the case to a 
certain extent; but in Russia, it will, in all probability, be so a shorter 
time than in any other country in the world under similar circumstances. 
The reason is, wc possess the faculty of imitation more stroligly 
llian any other p^^le mentioned in history. For instance, you no doubt 
admired a bust of Catherine in the Academy of Arts at St. Petersburg; 
it was the production of a poor ignorant mujek, who amused himself, 
almost unconsciously, with chopping a block of marble in that manner 
upon the quay. 

” But when I say that our manufacturers are almost .all foreigners, I 
mean those belonging to such gre at establishments as could not have 
l)een formed without a considerable capital. The country is swarming 
wifh native manufacturers. Ride out a .few versts in the neighbourhood 
of Moscow, and you will hear the sounds of manufacturing industry 
fro«a cveiy cottage window. Ijook into these windows, and you will see 
the inujeKB engaged in working figures upon silk or velvet of the most 
elegant arid reeherche patterns. Nothing coqies out of tiie foreign looms 
that is not immediately laid hold of and imitated by the natives, whose 
extreme simplicity of life enables them to compote, even in prices, with 
their comparatively luxurious rivals. Go, in fine, to the exposition, 
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, where you will see at the counters, mingling with Germans, French, and 
English, our bearded merchants and mechanics; and then con^ home 
and dine with me, and indulge ydurself, by way of compensation, in 
talking of Leeds, Mancliester, and Birmingham.** 

I made the Colonel a bow, with wonderful decorum of face i and, 
hooking my arm into that of M. Kliamekoir, (the elegant poet and dra¬ 
matist,) went away to see the expose of the Barbarians Of the North. 

The assembly-room of the nobility was the scene of action—a vast 
ball, divided into three, like a Catholic church, by a colonnade of imi¬ 
tative marble. The middle space, or nave, as it would be called in 
ecclesiastical architecture, is the arena for dancing, and it is capable of 
containing three thousand persons. Round the sides, however, between 
the walls and the colonnade, there runs a gallery, large enough to ac- 
rommodate perhaps from a thousand to fifteen hundred in addition ; 
while, in six or seven lateral apartments, originally destined for gaming 
or refreshments, you might slow possibly two thousand more. 

All these places were full—il was, in fact, a legular cram; and as it 
was the first day of the exhibition, 1 had an ojiportimity of seeing the 
whole population of the city in epitome. My ticket was for the private 
dajs—the days of the nobility; but my business in Russia was to sec 
the people^ and I did not commit the mistake of confining my observa- 
tion to a very small, and, morally speaking, not a very important class. 
On the present occasion, all ranks were displayed before me; for curio¬ 
sity, aiul the prcstifje attending a “ first day,” had induced the nobles 
to lay ceremony aside, and mingle with tlieir peasants and slaves in one 
common mass of humanity. 

The men and women of the nobility, or upper classes, were exactly 
like those of a similar rank whom we see promenading in Regent-street, 
or on the Boulevards of Paris. Colonel Monclimiofi’ was indeed right 
ill his estimate of the imitative genius of his country ; for these barba¬ 
rians have the knack of copying so clo&||[y their civilisced brethren of 
France or England, that it is uttcily impossible to distinguish one from 
the other. Nay, so elaborate are they in Ibis species of nianufacliiruig 
industry, that they begin even in the oratlle. Their nuisery governesses 
are very freipieiitly Englishwomen; they learn Ereiicl^ for their every¬ 
day language, German for its general utility, and English as an accom¬ 
plishment. They go through the same routine of education as at Lon¬ 
don or Paris; and, in short, they at length pass themselves off for ladies 
and gcntlcfaien of liurope ! 

All English traveller, indeed, asserts tliat the ladies arc in the habit 
of picking off pieCjis of the caudles as they pass by—to cat, I suppose ; 
but as I never happened to witness anything of the kind myself, all I 
can state upon the subject is, that one evening, at the house of the 
Princess Mescherski, (the Russian translator and munificent distributoi* 
of religious tracts,) on the fact being mentioned, it scut such a polite 
cachiiination from on* end of the room to the other, ‘>■8 must have made 
the author alluded tp, had he been present, wish himself in the mines 
of Siberia. The writer of a late French brochure brings forward a still 
graver accusatwn: he assertp that they are all thieves. This, I am 
sorry to say, my evidence will go rather to eatablish than otherwise: 
for, on leaving the country, I missed several large pieces of my heart, 
or at least of that pejtion of it wliich I did not leave at home. 
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The class rtext to the nobility consisted of the Rassiaii merchants of 
the hipest some of theni> magmficently arrayed in robes adorned 
with gold embroidery. Thea there .were the other guilds, generally 
dressed in the national kaftan, with or without the Sash, ahd almost all 
provided with a luxuriant heard. Then came the tradesmen, artisans, 
and labourers of every description, each in his best attire, and all exa¬ 
mining the riches displayed before them With immovable gravity. The 
gravity of the- lower order of Russians, be it observed, is sui generis ; 
for instead of the apathy which forms the greater portion of that of the 
Turks, and red men of America, its chief characteristic is attentive 
observation. No' exekmations of any frivoloits kind were heard here, 
even among the exclamatory sex; no ‘^Ola-s!’* “Dear me-s!” or 
“ Good gracious-s-l” The iliercantile dame, clad in eilk that might 
have stood on end, turned n)und her beautifully painted face to her 
daughter, and made some quiet remark; and Mademoiselle, piloting 
herself between the gigots siluated at each shoulder like Scylla and 
Charybdis, peered her little French bonnet over the article, ana replied 
mildly—(I hope the reader understands Russian )—** Ugh, agh, ogh ! 
bow, w6w, wow!” 

One of the first objects which struck me in a particular manner was 
a full-lcrtgth portrait of Catherine If., which I had the imprudence to 
pronounce to be a v6ry superior painting. M. Khainekoff admonishctl 
me that it was only a piece of Russian needle-work; and I determined 
to be more circumspeet fur the futuie. 

We then arnved at some superb Cashmere shawls, which looked, at 
a little distance, like paintings' on a rich velvet ground. The price of 
*Jt>ne’Was three thousand‘roubles, and of another tuclvo hundred, which 
I thought cheap for the article, till 1 discoveied lliat they were only 
■imifetions of Cashi icre. They are manufactured from a matciial ob¬ 
tained, not fiom the goat, but from the Kirgis sheep in winter—a sort 
of down which grows beneatj||thc coarse long hair of the animal. Cast 
year the Fmjiciot bought one of these sliawls for four thousand five 
• hundred roubles *. 

There were also some Legliom bonnets—imitation, as usual. One of 
a black colour was marked at tfine,hundred roubles, and a white one at 
seven hundred. Such things, I know, are sometimes sold in Italy for 
tliree thousand francs, but I cannot judge of the relative fineness of the 
manufacture. 

A beautiful stuff next attracted our'attention, which looked like 
figured cotton velvfet, tfnd'was marked at only two roubles the archiiic 
(two feet four inches). A short time ago this was manufactured entirely 
by the Tatars; but tlie Russians, as usual, set themselves to cofiy, and 
soon drove the inventors out of tlie market. The Tatars, however, 
although obliged to buy fiom their rivals, 8inc6 they can buy more 
cheaply than they can make, still retain a portion of the retail trade; 

they frequent the inns of Moscow- and St. Petersburg, offering to 
the traveller cloaks and dressing-gowns, which the unsusp^ing inno¬ 
cent purchases as Tatar commodities. ^ 

The ;sil](c velvet was enormously dear. CJnwrought silk^ bfought frdm 

-'—^ ^ 5 —•-' — 

. * A rouble, at the rate of exchange when the autho|' wa8<|p'‘Russia (a few 

months ago), was worth ^ 



near tliue mineral watera oCthe Caucasus—and anwng the most beautiful 
I ever saw—sold for twenty-seven roubles and a half, tlje Russian 
pound, forty of whiclj (of a pood) are ^ual to thirty-six English. 

Printed cottons were good and cheap. M. Khamekoft' told mo that 
three thousand roubles worth of this manufacture was sold at the last 
fair of Leipsic, formerly supplied exclusively by England ! I do not 
pledge myself fw the accuracy of this statement; but, in the specimens 
I saw, I certainly detected no inferiority to tl»e Manchester protlueiione. 

I observed, however, the saxue tiring here which struck me in France, 
namely, that they either do not possess oi- do not exlnbit the very in¬ 
ferior qualities. In Paris all the printed cottons arc better and more 
beautiful (and dearer, of course) than those we see in London, except 
in the first-rate warehouses. It is the same case’* with silks* A French 
woman of the lower classes, cfen if she could obtain it, which she 
cannot, would not deign to wear the miserable stuff with winch an 
English lady adorns herself for the sake of saving a shilling a yard. 

The highest price of woollen cloth whicli 1 observed, was thirty-two 
roubles the archine. Formerly the 1’oli‘s wore the masiers of tlic mar¬ 
ket, but the Russians have learned to siujiass them. Some of the cloths 
were extremely fine, but the black colours dingy instead of black. The 
growth of w’ool is a subject of oxtraordinaiy imppitance to Russia, and 
is watched with inteuso interest by the more iut^Uigont of the ])Copk*. 
Merino sheep are iirceding in vaikmg parts of the cuunta v, from the sliores 
of the Baltic to the frontiers of China ; and the e\tensive clotli-trade ctn ried 
on with the celestial empire, i.s now fixed on such a liasis as cannot be 
shaken by the intervention of other nations. Formeily the Russians 
brought the goods ilestincd Hbr this traffic, from a disUiuce of several 
thousand miles to the frontiers. Now, the goods—the manufactory— 
the wool—the sheep ou which the wool grows—all aie close to the 
market I 

The Russians owe this, in the first ingtanct, to an Ihiglisliman, the 
late Mr. Kempton Harvey, biother of Mr. Harvey, lecturer on Eiighsh. 
literature at the University of Moscow, This gentleman, in the autumn 
of 1829, brought from the heart of Saxony, to the ueighbouihood of 
Moscow, a flock of six hundred Merino sheep, with the intention of 
sending a portion of them to Irkutsk. A joint-stock company, however, 
was afterwards formed, cliiefly by the exertions of M. Zeicller, the 
Governor of Siberia, and four hundred of these valuable animals were ^ 
marched jnto Asiatic Russia. The whole distance fioiu Saxpny was 
betw'een five and six thousand miles, and the travellers took four jcais 
to their journey. This wool does not deterioiate, even among the snows 
of Siberia; and they suffer less by drought and epidemic diseases in 
summer than the native sheep. The emperor is a partner in this 
company, holding forty shares, at two hundred and twenty-live roubles 
each*. 

Another article of vast importance is beet-root sugar. The loaves 
were amouj fciite whitest and most beautiful I had ever seeif; and it is 
said that jN^pmssia the root gives tes per cent, moie syrup than in 
France. Aja.JBt, .bankruptiiy has been the lot- of siicculators in this 

* The stock of the coiwpany, on the 1 st of Augu^t, 1834, con vis ted of C34 j>ni’o>- 
Merinos, and 8904 of the first and second crosses and native shetp.^ The statioils 
are Irkutsk, Minusin^, and Verknyudinsk. Tlio lonjr wool of the fust generation 
is said to be adapt(»|iKk combing:, and perfectly well suited to the Eiiglbli market. 
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maiiufacture—a fate which frequently attends the forlorn hope in such 
great entc'. prises. Correcting the errors, however, and benefiting by 
the experience of their predecessors, it is to be confidently expected that 
a different destiny will attend those who now follow, and that beet-root 
sugar will very soon enrich both the grower and the country. Even now 
it is sold at three roubles in the pood (thirty-six English pounds) 
chea])cr than West Ituban sugar. 

The plated g«)ods were formerly all French—they are now all Russian, 
and quite as good, and singnlaily cheap. 

The cutlery is rudely fashioned, and the steel badly tempered. You 
may buy a thou^-and pen-knives for twenty rue.bles; and supposing yon 
retail them at half a rouble each,yo<i will thus icali/c a profit of twenty- 
four hundred per cent.! Cast-iron is iip])orted from England. 

The common eaithenware was wor.se than that of England, but the 
porcelain nearly equal to the manufacture of Sevres. 

Plain bookbinding was excellent, and cost only about a shilling for a 
large octavo volume. The finer kind dear, but very beautiful. 

Silk hats wer e far lighter, much more beautiful, and upwards of fifty 
per cent, cheaper than those of LoikIou. The “ beaver” hats, made 
like the English, not of beaver but of hare, were quite as good, and 
about the same priec. 

Such was the Exposition of the Products of National Industry—or 
rather, that small portion of it which attracted my attention—of tlie 
Barbarians of the North. 

I had an opportunity of seeing the native manufiictnrers at work, 
described by Colonel Moncharoff, in vatioiis rides, and more especially 
in various walks, in the country sunouuding Moscow. But, for the 
jircscut, let me forget (hat 1 am one of the “ nation of shopkee.jicrs,” 
and only think that I fuu a deni/eu of the world at large. ()ii leaving 
Moscow, the same ditlcrencc in manners is observable between town 
and country as in other ^larts of Europe. The diess of the peasant is 
the same, but he is fianker and moic familiar, and as hospitable as his 
means admit. A lunclieoii of black bread, and a jug of crcam-like 
milk, or a platter of yirosto-ipiashva, arc always at the disposal of the 
stranger; but as for a draught of (piass, it is thought a compliment to 
be asked for it. This is a small sour beverage, which answers the pur¬ 
pose of table-bed'to all classes, rich and poor. The prosto-quashya is 
simply milk turned thick and sour by the sun in summer, or the fire in 
winter. Even in eannj Scotbaid this is called “ spoiled milk,”‘,ilthongli, 
in reality, it is among the most wholesome kinds of food that can he 
eaten; ami, when enneheil with a little cream and^sugar, it forms a 
“ dainty dish” that might be “ sJ before a king.” The peasant does 
not demand, or expect, yiaymeiit for such lio'-pitality ; but when offered 
any, his habitual humility [uevcots bun from refusing it. 

The villag's arc often as snug and comfortable as the English ; but, 
io general, ibe^* may be said to be upon a par with those of Scotland, 
except in the article ol dnt; a eommodity which is cither much scarcer, 
or much less ostentatiously disphiyed, in Muscovy than in the Land of 
Cakes. As for the great mass of the, Irisfl liovcls, I question whether 
.they would he consideied good enough for a Russian yng. Even their 
External upjicarancc, however, (when they are not Crown villages,) 
‘depends iqion the cliaracter of the lord of the land. *tJut it is satisfactory 
to think that the number of jgnorant brutes still remaining among the 
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nobility is diminishing every day, cither by the progress of civilization, 
or occasionally, by the knives and hatchets of the dej)cndent#. Maj' I 
be permitted to suggest, that a gentle aijplicatien of the knoot by the 
governnient, “ supra dorsum inulinn, ])nlsantc campanil,” might be 
advantageously substitutetl for the '-itter mode of teaeliing a “ great 
moral lesson ?” not that I am particularly scpieamish on the point, or 
that I think a hit the ’svorse of John Kus&ian for assuming, in the almost 
total absence of prnriiral law (for tliere is ])lenty of tlu*<)tc1ical) the 
management of the affair himself; but the task, to say the best of it, is 
an invidious one, and must have the effect of conliiniing the ahsurd 
and pitiful distinctions which subsist between the two classes ol the 
country—the mighty muss of this colossal nation, ami the little handful 
of land-owners, who speak Frcij^h, and w’ear pig-tailed coats. 

At the village of Va.ssenova, 1 was jiarlicularly struck with the neat 
and even genteel appearance of one ol'llie houses; and, with the assist¬ 
ance of Mr. Harvey, as an interpreter (hrothei of the iiitrodiieev of 
Merinos), I made some impiiries which threw a good deal of light upon 
the manners of the ])casantry. To hiiild tlie hon.'-e, we Merc told, cost 
a thousand roiihlcs; which was, in all probability, not half the veal 
sum. Even the lady mujek who did the hououis, smiled significantly as 
she gave us this piece of iiiformaliou; half in doubt, as it seemed, 
wliether it would be more un[)leasanl to let us undervalue her ucipiisi- 
tion, or to run the risk of the story of her wealtli getting to the land¬ 
lord’s ears. Yet her landlord Mas Piince S. Gagarin, one of the most 
humane and intelligent members of the Russian aiistocracy. The ev- 
planation is, that the ohrok, or eapitation-tax, is lived l>y the iiiasler, and 
may consequently he supposed to conesjiond with tlic me^ns ot the serf. 

The Imildiiig occupied a large space ot ground, but tlie greater part 
consisted of wliat in an Miiglish fanii M'ould be outhouses. In a climate 
like this, everything must be under one toof. The dwelling-house was 
composed of three small apartments, instead of merely the usual “bull 
and ben;” and here resided three respeetablo and m ell-doing t.amilics, 
that of the father and those of his two sons. In Jins ia, Mhen a pccasant 
marries, he brings his wife /tome; and although the eoinmon nest docs 
not become larger, the old birds make a lit lie room lor the stranger, 
while the grand-childreii, being horn on the spot, make room for thein- 
.sclves. The atmosphere of the house M'as iiicoiiiparahly hotter than 
that of the street, which mois bakuuj 'm the smi; and every door, window, 
or chink nvas kept carefully shut. It is to this arlifioial atmosphere, 
and to this alone, that the premature decay of hoaiily is owing. The 
vapour-bath, I ttel convinced, is rather favourable to it !han otherwise. 

The garden, or rather orchaid, was large, and well stocked with tlie 
usual kinds of fruit-trees. Almost all these, however, were jilanted from 
the seeds ; and I observed some apjile-trees, wliicli, although five veins 
old, were not more than six feet high. Our conductress jiointed out n 
few slips which had been lately set in the ground, hut she ajipeared to 
be in some doubt as to their thriving, saving that they did not under¬ 
stand that mode of planting. This*\vonian had the most, heautiful 
teeth I ever saw; and, having hilherto been aecustomerl only to tlic 
beauties of the city and of the great roads, I asked her, in surprise, to what 
this w'as owing ? Slie replied, that she nover painted her face ; and 
that, aftcr,being iuTMoscow for two years as a mnsc, rinding the use of 
tea discolour her teeth, she had returiKiil inslantly to her village, in 
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order to preserve those ornaments which had beeti envied by women of 
the liighesC distinction. The manners of this peasant were easy and 
graceful—I was going to say lady-like; and when bidding us adieu, she 
observed, with an inclination which would have done honour to a duchess, 
“ that if we would repeat our visit in a week or two, when the fruit was 
ripe, it would give her still more pleasure.” This was very well for a 
female barbarian. 

A short ride from the village are the gardens of Tsaritzena, the 
palace presented by Prince Potemkin to his mistress Catherine II., and 
run away from by that princess because it looked like a coffin. The 
principal building, although regular in itself, seems to have been con¬ 
structed without reference to any particular order of architecture, while 
the smaller ones are scattered about jls U by chance. The whole 
edifice (which was never finished) is now in a state of decay; and the 
roof having been in some places torn up by the wind, in a few years it 
will, in all probability, be a heap of ruins. The garden, however, or 
rather the vast grove, interrupted by walks, and hills, and dells, and a 
quiet lake, possesses even more than its original loveliness ; and, more 
especially at this season, the Russian midsummer— 

“ Oh, if there is an Elysium on earth, 

It is this, it is this !” 

This is the favourite promenade of the citizens of Moscow, and of the 
gentry residing near the place; but one peculiarity attends it which is 
strangely characteristic of a state of barbarism. Throughout the gar¬ 
dens there are little pavilions for the use of the visiters, containing each 
a table and a few chairs ; and all these arc open to the first comers. A 
jiarty of friends, on arrival, make choice of the one Avhich suits them, 
and, depositing therein their baskets of provisions and bright brass tea- 
urn, it becomes theirs as long as it is their pleasure to remain. Some¬ 
times they take possession on Saturday evening, and remain till Monday 
morning, the gardens, during that space, being filled, night and day, 
with music and the sounds of harmless and temperate merriment. 
Imagine a place of this kind, dear reader, near London or Paris, and 
thank heaven that you arc not a barbarian of the north ! 

I have a love anecdote connected with these gardens at the tip of my 
pen, but I dread the censorship of some cross old dowager: will the 
young ladies stand by me?—yes, they will; so here goes. 

The hero was an Englishman, but a very different sort of person from 
poor Mr. Duckett. He was a gentlemanlike man, well on to fifty years 
of age, and grave enough to be guessed at several years more. He had 
travelled a good deal in the civilized parts of Europe, aijd was last from 
Vienna, arriving in Moscow about ten days before me. He brought 
letters of introduction wliich opened at once the doors of the best 
society in the city j although, from the difficulty with which he spoke 
French, he did not'enjoy the hospitality pressed upon him on all sides 
so much as might have been expected from a traveller. Mr. Willmer, 
however—for this is something near enough the gentleman’s name to 
answer our purpose—although a traveller, was not exactly a man of the 
world. He had lived a good deal in retiitraent on an easy fortune ; 
and only tw'o or three years ago had been induced, by the changes which 
time and casualty had brought about in the society around him, to seek 
amusement in foreign travel. If not a man of the world, Jioyvever, or, 
in other words, a man fitted feg: general society, he was agreeable and 
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intelligent, and very soon formed for himself a little circle of family 
acquaintances, among whom his time passed pleasantly erioii^i. 

In this circle moved Madame Br-fl’, a very amiahle young lady', 

and the possessor of conside^^le personal attractions. Siie spoke a 
little English, ami, with true Russian industry and perseverance, 
availed herself of the intimacy of Mr. Willmer witli licr hushand to 
endeavour to acquire a complete knowledge of the language. As for 
the husband, he was v.-ry glad that so fair an opportunity ottered for 
improving his wife in an accomplishincnt of which lie was proud; but 
having no design to study himself, it is not wonderful that he felt it 
irksome to listen long to a conversation of which he understood not one 
word. When Mr. Wilimer, therefore, hapjumed to be the only visitor, 
he usually made no scruple of glutting up, and leaving bim and his wife 
to ibeir broken Eiighsh and broken French. 

Madame Br-ff, when he called casually in the evening, tlie 

faslnonablc time of visiting, was in general occupied with iiecdlc-work, 
a custom sufficicnily common in England in tlic tw'o extremes of visit¬ 
able society, high and. low, but little known among the upper middle 
ranks, or pretenders. When be went in, she invariably laid down her 
Avork, and not only laid it down, Imt sent it away. This simple cir¬ 
cumstance, which never occurred in any other house, w'as ])robably the 
first thing A\hich set the imagination of Mr. Willmer at w'ork. Tt never 
occurred to him that she wanted (o improve in English, by familiarizing 
liersclf with the language ;—all he knew Avas, that he Avanted to learn 

French; and the marked attention of Madame Bt-If surprised— 

interested—at length excited him in no ordinary degree. 

Madame. Br-ft', T have said, Avas pretty; but besides this, she 

had an eye, Avhich many quiet, Avell-disposcd Avomcn have ;—an eye 
Avhicb .seems to say a great deal more than the possessor dreams of. 
Mr. Willmer beagn to dread this eye, and then, losiiig his dread, he 
began to admire it. He called more frecpieutly. Whenever he met the 
hushand elsewhere Avithout his Avife, he ran straight to the house. As 
his attentions increased. Madam Br-tf became more frank and con¬ 

fiding; and as neither undeistood very well Avhut the other was sayjug, 
it is no Avonder—especially since a young and pretty woman was in the 
case, open, livelv, and Avell inured to badinage—that a good deal of 
eqniA'oque took place on both sides. As for Mr. Willmer, he was a 
grave, discreet, middle-aged man, to say the best of him; and, even if 
the lady Vas conscious that he admired her a little too warmly, she 
might have been flattered, hut certainly could feel no alarm at the idea. 

It is said in most hooks on the subject of Russia, that a great de|il of 
libertini.'ui prevails in the nianucis of the upper ranks. This, I have no 
doubt the case, but is so no longer. The Russian nobility are more 
immediately and necessarily acted u])on by the example of the reigning 
family than any other nobility in Europe; and, under the rule of the 
beastly Elizabeth, or the volu])tuous hut gifted Catherine, there could 
hardly have existed, in this class of tlie nation, such a thing as female 
purity. Noav, hoAvever, they live untler an entirely new disi)ensation. 
The present Emperor, like 4iis predecessor Alexander, is, in his private 
character, an exceedingly moral and domestic man; and although he, 
no doubt, has sense enough, and knowledge enough of tlie human heart 
to pity and pardon*the occasional extravagancies of passion; he never 
would lend himself to foster the cold-beartcd gallantry which is the 
usual vice of courts. 
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Mr. Williner, however, knew the country only in books; he was 
there not 1*» observe, and correct, if necessary, the opinions-of others, 
but to amuse himself as well as he could ; and, in short, in the beau¬ 
tiful eyes of !Nfadainc Ur-tf he read an invitation which his heart 

of fifty years was not old enough to resist. Tlia great difficulty was 
want of language wherewith to express his gratitude for the passion he 
flattered himself h(^ had inspired. Every day, however, he, spoke more 
broudlv, ami looked more elo([ucntly; and at every meeting he sipjeezed^ 

the hand of his enamorata more warmly, till at last even Mad. Er-ft 

beuan to liincv that something seiious was the matter with the man. 

This was more particularly the case when they w^ere talking one day 
of the Tsarilzena (iardens, wliich they had both visited, and of a little 
pavilion which aftorded a still finer gliiepse than die rest, of woodland 
sceneiv. I do not know cxaclly what were the expressions made use of 
hy Mr. Williner, hut the lady paused, coloured, and looked jierplexed. 
Yet, in a few moments her indeeision was over; a radiant smile broke 
over her face, and her lerrilile eyes spoke a mcanilig to the imagination 
of her admirer (who had satin silent dismay at his uAvn temerity) which 
made him gasp. At that ciitical moment a ])arty of visiters entered the 
room. 

The same evening, Mr. Willmei received the following hillet-iloux, in 
thejady’s own liand-writing, and any lurking doubt wdiich may have 
remained upon his mind Avas given to the Avinds :— 

“ I now imdersland A’on, my ainiahle Sir, AA'hich I did not altogether 
llic evening ]>ast; hut vou have such a A\ay of leaching me things, that 
I do not know nothing about it. I yon a.‘-sure, that mj^ pleasure in your 
society is as much as the hitler you take in iniiu'. \oii have begged to 
go to the Wood of Tsai itzciia, ami I there consent. 1 engage you to 
come to the paA'ihon, Aou kuoAA, to-nioirow night, and you must arrive 
rigorously at sceo , hours. MT. will be alone, and I hope you shall not 
find no fault with that. IIoav it Avill he agreeable to read some poems 
in the clear of the moon, and to sleep all night folded under the trees ! 
During these tr.msactions, I lest all yours, “ K- B. 

“ 1‘ S. My husliaiid tries to joad this rendezvous over my neck, and 
I laugh, and tell him to try all he is willing. Poor person ! he cannot 
compreheiul nolliing.” 

It may he supposed that Mr. Williner periused this note Avith a heating 
heart; but, being a man of tolerable delicacy, as the Avorld goes, there 
was soiuetbing so daringly profligate in the postscript as to startle and 
almost shock him. What! not satisfied wilh making an appoint¬ 
ment with her lover, she must show the letter to her husband, and 
laugh in his face at his Igmovancc of the language in w'hich it avhs 
written ! But, iu addition to the abominable, coarseness of mind Avhich 
this evinced, and which stripped the “affair” of all the colouring it had 
received in his imagination, W'as it Avisc to ally himself in crime with a 

woman so regardless of prudence and decency ? M. Br -ft' could 

hardly he ignorant of every word of a language spoken so frequently by 
his wife; and might not a simjle'^V'oxd Avliich he knew—even the name 
of the gardens—liave caught his eye and aillakcned bis suspicions ? In 
this case, the consequences of a duel did not jiresent themselves simply 
in the form of wounds and death, but also of the ridicule of the^ bad, 
the indignation of the good or hypocritical, and los^of character every¬ 
where. If Mr. Williner had had his passport in his pocket, he would 
that night have set out for England. 
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After a restless he arose to oiioomiter a restless day. As soon 

as the otfiop of the Governor-Geueral \vas opioi, lie went thcjjC to take 
the prcliininary steps for obtainius* his ])assj)()vl, wliich lie was assured 
he might receive in two days. Tins was something; hut still he did 
not like the aspect of alluirs. Wha^ devil had [lut it into his heajt to 

make love to Madame Br-ff? 1; he must needs play the fool, or 

the something worse, was it necessary u> come all the \\ay to ^luseow 
and address himself to the wife of a llussian noble i* lie avoided the 
eyes of his acquaintance—lie could cat lu) dinner- -he grew more and 
more virtuous as the day advanced ; but still ho knew that it was iinjios- 
siblc to retract—that the proposition bad been his own—that be was the 
tempter, and not the tempted. 

At the proper hour, he found himself in the guldens of Tsaiitzena; 
aud, winding louud (he palace, fie took the w.iy, with iiiistearl}'^ steps 
and a sinking heart, to the rendezvous ot unlaw lul love. It, was one of 
those enehaiiting evenings of summer, twenty or thirU of which, vouch¬ 
safed to the governments of .St. I’elersburg’ and Moscow, make up lor 
the extreme rigour of the climate, the rest of the year. I hardly think, 
in fact, that any one can imagine fairy-laiul, who has not sailed by the 
islands of the Neva, or wandered in the wooils ol Moscow. Mr. Will- 
mer’s guilty terrors subsided gradually under the influence of the hour, 
and that heart which, we are" told, is “ above all tilings deceitful and 
desperately wicked,” even began to exult with the joy of the halien One 
when he invaded the Paradise of Eve. At (his moment, however, on 
turning a clump of trees, he saw' at a short distance a jiarty of ladies 
and gentlemen, several of whom he knew. At tlie sight, he shrank, with 
the instinct of evil things, into the mulst of, the shade.; and IniMiig done 
so, he began to perspiie with the idea of his having been seen, lie 
could hear the voices of the party as they pii'scd by, and also a burst ol 
laughter, the fiic of which seemed aecuialeb, directed towards his retreat. 

lie could now catch the voices of other groups, and even sec the ladies 
flitting ami disappearing, like Dryads, among the trees in the distance. 
^Vonderiiig what could have put it into the heads of all the w'orhl (for 
he was nnac(]nainted with the c.xtreme pojnilanty of the ganleiis at this 
brief and beautiful season) to come here on the present evening, of all 
the evenings of the year, he made a still wider circuity and at length, 
after losing himself more than once, and playing at bo-peep with at. least 
a dozen ditlerent parties, he found himself near the pavilion indicated by 
Madame Br-ff. 

The gardens were now rpiict j the sounds ol mirth and music had 
died away ; the ijittiug shapes had disappeared j and the scene appealed 
to be left to solitude aud to him. He stole up to the door o^he pavi¬ 
lion ; it was empty. lie w'as long bebiiid bis time. Had his mistress, 
indignant or despairing, fled fiom the spot which was the w'itiiess of her 
disgrace and disappointment i* He went in, vexed and agitated. Sud¬ 
denly a voice broke upon his ear from without. It was the voice of the 
too frail, too enamoured woman ; and ns a thousand feeflugs of love, 
shame, terror, and remorse swept aersss the heait of tlie seducer, he 
could hardly sustain himseli upon his trembling limbs. But in another 
instant he heard also the voice of her husband, loud, roiigli, furious I 
and, almost stunned by the shock, in the suvpiisc and dismay of the 
momiiit, Mr. Willnflter crept under the table. 

The husband, wife, two friends (with one ol whom the reader is ac- 
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qiiainted), a servant, and a dog, then entered the small pavilion, and 
began to prepare thjj inevitable repast of a Russian—tea. Mr» Willmer's 
intellects were tob confused fo enable him to discover at first on what 

terms M. Br-if was with his faithless spouse; but when his ears 

began at length to become familiar with the sounds of a foreign tongue, 
he persuaded himself that their secret was as yet safe, lie was almost 
sorry that he had not stood his ground, and taken his chance of what 
might befall; but the thing was done ; and, at any rate, the very fact 
of the hiihband being present seemed to prove that a suspicion of some 
kind had been excited. 

The great terror of the concealed lover was now the dog. This ani¬ 
mal, wjio had apparently been the cause of M. Br-fF’s anger out of 

doors, was at present on his good beha,viour; but still, as he squatted 
upon the floor, with his nose pointed towards the ambush, he could not 
refrain from evincing now and then, by a low growl, the curiosity and 
suspicion w ith which he viewed a long black shadow under the leaf of 
the table. Mr. Willnier would rather have been in the wilderness, clo¬ 
seted with a panther. A sound of talking and laughing was now heard 
without; and a considerable party of ladies and gentlemen put their 
heads in at the door, for there would have been hardly room for their 
bodies in the interior. 

“You arc here, Madame Br- IF,” cried one of the ladies; “ I 

thought you had reckoned it vulgar to pass the night in Tsaritzena.” 

“ It was the whim of our English friend, Mr. Willmer,” she replied; 
“ and after all, he has not kept the rendezvous ! ” 

“ Perhaps he was afraid of the company he might meet at this sea¬ 
son— the monster is so stiff' 

“ No; I told him wc are to be qrrite alone. But he is a strange crea¬ 
ture—so shy, so reserved, so silent; and then he has such a frighted 
look w'hen one sm ■>. the most harmless thing in the world to him ! ” 

“ Poor old soul! ” cried a young lady; “ wliat fun we should have, 
if we only caught him among the w^oods of T'saiit/ena! I dare say the 
odious wretch w'eais a wig, and one might contrive to tie it to a branch, 
ns he was standing under a tree ! ” 

Mr. Willmer, in,thc meantime, whose love-dream was thus roughly 
dissipated, lay under the table perspiring with shame and rage; while 
the dog, i*crcciving that his master’s attention was otherwise occupied, 
took the opportunity of creeping close to the ambush. When the ani¬ 
mal at last actually caught two eyes glaring at his in the midst of the 
darkness, he emitted such a yell as nrade the ladies scream, and darted 
under the table. A fierce and furious struggle llien took place between 
the man <Rid beast; in the midst whereof the table was overturned, and 
“ our English friend Mr, Willmer” appeared at full length. 

The amazement of the company may be better conceived than ex¬ 
pressed, and the ladies* screams of laughter would no doubt be more 
pleasant to iniaginc than to hear. Mr. Willmer, however, derived much 
benefit from his very slowness of speech and habitual reserve; for before 
he had time to bungle the affair by any attempt at explanation, it was 
concluded that his appearance in so novel u character was merely an 
expedient he had hit upon to convince the female barbarians that an 
JEnglishman is not by half such a stiff, grave, awkward, form^ shy, 
dull, drowsy, dreaming, bilious, heavy, dismal, stupid dolt as is generally 
imagined. 
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* 

EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A RESI¬ 
DENCE IN LITTLE-PEDLINGTON*. 


A fhiel's amang ye takm’ notes.’’— Burnt, 


Wednesday, June — On entering Yawkins’s skittle-ground, 

where Mr. Felix Hoppy gave his seventh public breakfast, a printed 
programme of the morning’s entertainments was presented to me. The 
principal object of attraction appeared to be that “ extraoiuinary creature 
who” (according to Hobblcday’t description of him) “ actually played 
upon the Pandean pipes and beat a drum at the same time!” And, 
judging by the London estimate of a performer’s talents, which arc justly 
considered to be in exact proportion to the size of the letters in which 
his name is announced, fhis Pandcan-piper must be one of unparalleled 
ability j for each letter of his was a foot long. Though a determined 
admirer of both the instruments performed upon, I do not pretend to a 
practical knowledge of either, nor indeed to a very nice judgment of the 
superiority of one performer upon them over another : therefore, as in 
all similar cases, I bow to the large letters, make an unconditional sur¬ 
render to them of my oun opinion, and applatul vehemently. Besides^l^ 
were I either sceptical or ignorant enough to doubt, or sufficiently learnec^^ 
to decide, I should be a bold man indeed to do so, when these arc the 
very terms in which the Master of the Ceremonies himself speaks of 
the artiste-\ he has engaged for the dcligfll^of Little Pediington:— 

” Rc-engagement, for this morning only, and positively the laH last 
appearance of the unrivalled and never-equalled 
SIGNOR RUMBELLO DEL SQUEAKI, 

Principal Pandea-iympanist to hs Majesty the King of Naples. 

“ The Master of the Ceremonies has the pleasing gratification of an¬ 
nouncing to his numcious most honoured Friends and Patrons, that (in 
consequence of the unexampled ciowd of visiters at the first last ap¬ 
pearance, and in compliance with the most earnest icquest and entreaty 
of numerous families of distinction who were unable to obtain admis¬ 
sion, in consequence of the unprecedentedly immense overflow, at the 
second Itfet appearance, of this most unrivalled foreign Artiste, whose 
astonishing performance on the Drum and the Pandean Pipes at the 
same time has set all competition at defiance, and is, unquestionably, in 
the opinion of all competent judges, the most perfect morcea^ of musi- 


* Continued from pa^e 333. 

t Artiste: an admirable wotd (albeit Roniewhat Frencbitied) of late applied, 
with nice disciiinination, to every species of exhibitor, from a ropetlnncer donn to 
a mere painter or sculptor. On looking into little Entick (my great authority in 
these matters), I find we have already the woid arOti; lint, with stupid English 
perversity, xic have hitherto used that in a*tnuch more restricted sense than its 
newly-imported rivai, which it^'s becoming the excellent fashion to adopt. It is 
questionable, however, whether tumblers, buffoons, the clowns in Diu row’s circle, 
&c., will feel themselves much gratified at being comprehended under the same 
generjil term with such folks as Baiiy, Chantrey, Turner, Slice, Wilkie^ and the 
like. 
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cal skill that has ever electrified a British audience) he has fortunately 
succeeded regardless of expense, in prevailing upon the Signor to con¬ 
descend to accept an engagement for this morning onty, 1>eing positively 
his very last appearance here, as he is compelled to leave Little-Ped- 
lington this evening, having received ordcTs from his Excellency the 
Neapolitan Ambassador lo return immediately to his post in 
le Capelin de la Roi du Naples. 

“ Upon this occasion Signor Rumrello del Squeaki will perform 
several of the most admired fashionable airs, and will also condescend 
to accompany the dancing from two o’clock till four, the commencement 
and conclusion of which will he notified hy the 

Firing of a real Cannon ! 

*** “ On Wednesday next will be giv^jn the Eighth Public Breakfast of 
the Season, lieing for the Benefit of Signor Rumbeelo uel Squeaki, 
and most positively his last appearance.” 

What! more last A'oids! a third last aj)p»arance this morning, oil' 
for Naples to-night, and another last appearance on Wednesday next! 
How aic these seeming contradictions to be reconciled? or how is the 
intended journey to be performed ? However, as I never interfere with 
what does not immediately conccin me, I shall ask for no explanation 
of the difliculty; lint merely note it down that the thing seems oddy 
and that they have a method peculiar to themselves of airanging these 
Ihiatters in Littlc-Pcdliiigton. 

No sooner had I entered the ground than Mr. Felix Hoppy, tripping 
on tip-toe, came to welcome me to what he called “ the Pioperty.” He 
was dressed precisely as I ha^rseen him this morning, at seven o’clock, in 
the market-jilacc. The loss of two front teeth gave an interesting lisp 
to his utterance, which (together with what, for want at the moment of 
any more cxpresc ve term, I shall call a mincing manner) was in the 
highest degree becoming a dancing-master and Master of the Ceremo¬ 
nies. Eacli word or two was accompanied with a bow. He completely 
fulfilled the idea conveyed by Hobblcday’s brief but forcible description 
of him—“ an elegant creature.” 

“ Higlily honoured—paramountly flattered—most welcome to the 
Property—most exceedingly flattered by your honourable patronage, 
eminent Sir.” 

Having thanked him for his polite reception of me, I exjircssed my 
regret at witnessing so thin an attendance—at the apiiarent backward¬ 
ness of the public to revv aid his exertions for their amusement: there 
being, as I guessed, hardly fifty jicrsons jircsent. ,, 

“ Pray condescend to jiardou me, obliging Sir; but this is the fullest 
attendance of the season—forty-three paying visiters—upwards of four 
pounds already taken at the door ! With such honourable patronage 
the Property must succeed. At the same time I can credibly assure 
you, kind Sir, that our expenses are enormous. In the first place there’s 
our great gun-” 

“ As to that, Mr. Hoppy,” said I (with an obtuseness to the figurative 
at which, on consideration, I blushed), as^to that, as your great gun is 
fired only twice, I don’t perceive how- 

“ Pray condescend once more to pardon me, honourable Sir; by 
our great gun I mean the JDel Squeaki. On his first engagement, we 
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paid him five shillings a day, double the sum we hud ever paid to any 
musician before ; at his second, lie insiste<l upon having dinner 
into the bargain; and now, finding he is of some use to ns”—(this he 
added with a sigh)—“ now he has advanced upon ns to three haU- 
croviiis ! ” 

“ To the honour of our country,” exclaimed I, “natiw talent, in that 
department, is less ra[>acious.” 

To this remark the Master of the Ceremonies made no reply ; and I 
continued,— 

“ But, doubtless, in proportion to your outlay for the amusement of 
the I’edlingtonians, you arc rewarded by their ])alronage?” 

“ Sorry 1 must once more entleat your pardon, considerate Sir; but 
the fact is, we depend for support entiiely upon noble and illustrious 
visiters from London. The tradespeojde and sbopkeepeis ot the place 
are, of course, excluded fjom an elcgvaut iisscmhlage like this; and for 
the gentry, as most of them live lu tlic Ciesccnt, it would he jnejios- 
terous”— (here again he heaved a sigh, wlncli seemed to proceed from 
the very bottom of his dancing-pumps)—“ it would be out of human 
nature to expect they sliould come.” 

Unable to perceive llie slightest connexion between the consequence 
and the imputed cause—to understand why it should be “ out of human 
nature” to exjicct a jierson’s attendance at a public entertainment simply 
because he happened to reside in a Crescent —I ventured to the M.C. a 
hint of my ditliculty. . 1 

“ Sec there, good Sir,” said ho (at the same time pointing to the 
back of a row of bouses, the windows of wliicb, occupied by men, 
women, and children, cominauded a view of the skitlle ground); “ see 
there ! a heart-breaking sight it is; and yet one can hardfy expect that 
])cople should pay to see iny dancing and my fireworks, and hear my 
music, when they can enjoy it all IVom all their windows, free—gratis— 
for nothing^.” 

“ But yonder I sec Mr. Hohblcday,” said I; “ with whom, liy-thc- 
hyc, I must presently have a few words of explanation:—he, at least, 
is, as lu; tells me, one of your constiiiit patrons ” 

“ Hohhleiiai/ -(rohh/alny !” exclaimed Mr. Hopjiy, with a fierce¬ 
ness of manner strikingly inconsistent with the previous blandness of 
tlie Master of the Ccrofnonies. “ Batioii, indeed ! He comes in upon 
a free admission ; devours eggs and ham in the most unfeeling manner; 
finds mord*fault with the entcrlainments than our newspaper-critic him- 


• By an association of ideas less remote than that wliich 1 have just noted, be- 
thouf'ht me of an anecdote related by tlie grandfather of the present young Karl 
of I). Ills Lordship bad had some dispute (respecting the light of shooting over 
certain grounds) with one of his tenants, the hack of whose house happened to be 
close upon his Lordship's preserves. Some time afterwards the good-natured Karl 
met the man, who was about to pa.ss him with a sulky how, and thus accosted him: 

“ What! not stop and talk to- me, B-! Although I wouldn't allow you tjo 

shoot, 1 told yon that yon might at any time have game for your family by sending 
to my keeper for it. Why haven’t you done sg P Never bear malice, man. ’—“ Not 
I, tiiaiik you, my Lord,’’ replied the tndfpenilent farmer; “ I’ll accept none of your 
game. Your Lordship’s pheasanti come and roost o’ nights in the trees under iny 
windows ; when I want a bird 1 put my hand out o' window and quietly pull one 
in by the tails so you see I’m not the man to be under an obligation to iho best 
Lord in the land. Goad day, my Lord.” 
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self; and is laid up with a fit of the, gout once a year—which invariably 
hayipensito he on the night of my annual benefit-hall.’* 

I had the authority of the Master of the Ceremonies himself for the 
fact, or I could not have believed that such instances of illibcrality and 
unmitigated meanness were to be found in Little-Pecllington, 

Here our conversation was interrupted by cries from various of tlic 
company of “ Shame ! shame!” “Begin! begin!” “Mr. Iloppy!” 

Master of the Ceremonies !” Mr. Hoppy, looking at his watch, ex¬ 
plained to me tliat it w'as ten minutes jiast the time when the Signor 
ought to have commenced his performance, and that the company were 
impatient of the delay. Mr. Hoppy left me; and, hat in hand, tripped 
towards the discontents. He bowed and simpered with overpowering 
elegance: what he said I know not ] Jjut almost on the instant of his 
interference order w'as restored. From them he went, bowing all the 
way, to a bench at a short distance, on which was seated Signor Rum- 
hello del Squeaki himself. The “ Principal Pandea-tympanist to His 
Majesty the King of Naples ” was appropriately habited in the costume 
of an Italian brigand; though, to my unpractised eye, his dress appeared 
to be a cast-off from the wardrobe of one of the London theatres. Some 
minutes elapsed, during which they were in conversation; and, as I 
guessed ,from their gestures, and the sulky air of the Signor, in no 
friendly mood. On approaching, I heard the M. C. in an imploring tone 
say to the Artiste — 

^ “ But, my kind Signor, allow me to entreat you—consider—it is 

twenty minutes past time—the disappointment—the--You may rely 

on having it njlcr the performance, upon my honour'^ These latter 
words he accompanied with a profound boAv, and by placing his hand 
upon that part of his white waistcoat beneath which, he would have the 
Signor to understand, was to be found a heart incapable of deception. 

To this the “ unriva'led vorkion Artiste'^ replied— 

“ Come, come. Muster 'Op])y, it’s o’ no use, jour trying to gammon 
me. I’m agreed to ’ave three ha’-crowns for playing ’ere, and not a 
thump o’ my drum or a blow o’ my pi])es do you get till I’ve got my 
money safe in ’and.” 

Astonished at the language of this address, I could not help exclaim¬ 
ing, in the words of Shakspeare—“ Extant, and written in choice 
Italian^ 

“ But, my good Signor,” resumed the M. C., “ if you will but have 
the condescension to recollect our agreement-” * 

“ Aye, aye j our agreement ware as I ware to ’ave ’alf my money 
down, and the rest arterwards ; but on second thoughts I’ll ’ave it all. 
I arn’t the chap to nm no risk, not I. Suppose ven all vos over you 
vos to pocket the cash and run avay, as Joe Strutty did at Branford 
Fair ? then I mought vistle, you know. So ’and over the stuff, or you 
gets no play out o’ me.” 

The visiter? again becoming clamorous, and the “ unrivalled foreign 
” continuing obdurate, Mr. Hoppy was reluctantly compelled to 
comply with the demand. • 

The Del Squeaki now adjusted his pipfs to his chin, and slung his 
big drum across liis shoulders. Alr^dy had he set one foot upon the 
small platform on which he w'as to exhibit—there was a profound quiet, 
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disturbed only by loud cries of “ Silence! silence !”—when he turned 
to the Master of the Ceremonies, and abruptly declared that would 
not begin unless he gave liim a pot of ale! 

“ This is perfectly preposterous !” lisped the M. C.; “ that is not in 
our agreement.” 

“ No matter for that, Muster ’Oppy; T’ve just taken it into my ’ed 
and I’ll ’ave it.” He withdrew his foot from the platform, and conti¬ 
nued : “ Give me vot I ax, or, as sure as my name’s Rob Squeaks, I’m 
off to join my master vot I’m engaged to—that’s to say the famous 
Muster Richar’son, at Vinklemoiith Fair — and then there ’ll be a row 
in your garden. You can’t do without me; so, you see, give me a pot 
of ale vot an’i in my agreement, or I von’t play : and then the com¬ 
pany vill break your benches and tables—and sarve you right.” 

Mr. Iloppy now threw himself upon the opinion of his generous 
patrons, and, in terms pathetic and with imploring looks, entreated them 
to support him in resisting such impudent extortion—so gross an attempt 
to take an unfair advantage of Ids helpless condition. To this his ge¬ 
nerous patrons unanimously replied, that that was no affair of theirs: 
that, indeed, they conceived it to be quite in order that an “ unrivalled 
foreign .drtw/e” should be humoured in everything he might desire; 
that as the Neapolitan Ambassador [feZ est, according to the Signor’s 
own account, Mr. Richardson] had commanded his immediate return to 
his post in Lc Capelin de la Roi du Naples [id est, according to the 
same authority, Winklcmouth Fair], they would not relinquish the pre¬ 
sent opportunity of hearing him ; and that, in short, having paid their 
money for that purpose, they would insist upon it that Mr. Iloppy 
should, by all means and at whatever sacrifice, fulfil /tt's* contract with 
t/iern —Mr. Hobbleday (who had come in with an order) being one of 
the most strenuous in maintaining the justice of these positions. The 
Master of the Ceremonies consented to the n<-.w demand of the Del 
Squeaki. As he was jirocecding to issue his mandate to one of the 
waiters to convey a pot of ale to the Arlislc^ the latter, perceiving that 
the advantage was on his side, naturally, and as is usual in such cases, 
made the most of it: accordingly—“ And summut to cat also,*' voci¬ 
ferated the Signor. 

This supplementary request being also complied with, the Del Squeaki 
went through his astonishing performance; and the auditors were de¬ 
lighted, enraptured, ccstacized, &c. &c. &c., as never before had audi¬ 
tors been^lelighted, enraptured, ecstacized, &c. &c. &c., in this sublu¬ 
nary world ! 

Found, upon subsequent inquiry, that the liberal entrepreneur, after 
paying exjicnscs, (including the three half-crowns, &c. to the Del 
Squeaki,) was a loser of no more than four-and-sixpence by the morn¬ 
ing’s entertainment. Told also that Mr. Hoppy complained of even 
this moderate loss. Plague on the man ! how much less did he wish to 
lose? But it is a trite observation that some people are never satisfied. 
Told, moreover, that the M. C. complains of what he calls the “ tyranny 
and oppression ” to which he has beerNobliged ,to submit! Now, with 
submission, this is somewha*^. unreasonable. Bc-praised and be-puffed, 
even to his own amazement, the “ unrivalled Artiste" very wisely doubles 
his terms: these complied with, he very considerately trebles them ; 
compliance with thi^begets a natural demand for a pot of ale, although 
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it be not “ so nominated i* the bond and thence, as was decent and 
proper, the Principal Pandea-tympanist to His Majesty the King of 
Naples (or, as it might more truly have been set forth, His itinerant 
Majesty Richardson, King of Boothia) insists upon being supplied with 
an unstipulated “ sximmut to eat also'* All, Mr. Hoppy! if I might 
venture to perpetrate a profane parody on a line in the immortal ‘‘ Tom 
Thumb,” I should whisper in your ear— 

“ You make the giants first, and then can't kill them.” 

* * ¥ * * . 1 ! * 

“ Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast;” and well was it 
for Hobblcday that there is much truth in this. I liad not been unper¬ 
ceived by him, but he was too busily engaged to come to me: being 
laudably employed in diminishing the labour of the waiters—that is to 
hy packing inside himself a rpiantity of eggs, ham, iiot-rolls, and 
coffee, which, but for such considerate assistance, they must have under¬ 
gone the trouble of removing. At length, the breakfast-tables being 
cleared preparatory to the commencement of the dancing, he approached 
me. His mouth was full; in one hand he bore a huge ham-sandwich 
which he had constructed for himself, and in the other a cup of coffee. 

“ Ah! my dear fellow,” said he (talking and eating at the same time), 
“ you’re here, eh ? But not eat anytlnng ! How odd ! Must pay just 
the same whether you do or not, you know. I say—little Jack Hobblc¬ 
day was right, ch ? Extraordinary creature that Signor del-” 

“ That cxiranrflniari/ creature, Afr. Ilobbleday,” rejdied I—(empha¬ 
sizing every other w'ord or two, as is the practice when one is savagely 
bent upon cutting a person to the very soul)—■“ that cxtriutnlinarif 
creature. Sir, by his ‘ concord of sweet sounds,’ has so cafnicd my 
taled feelings —so completely the rage and indignation that 

were rising in my breast—that I shall take no fuitlier notice of your 
vertj — extnwrdinnrij- behaviour than just to reiurri you your very 
faltering letters of introduction to yoxiv friends Ruimnins and Jubb.” 
And with the.se winds I presented to him both his letters, open. 

Conscience-stricken, witli some difficulty he boiled the morsel which 
he had in his mouth—the effort producing a violent fit of coughing, 
which greatly alarmed me for his safety; and that, in its turn, by the 
convulsive movement which it communicated to his arms, causing him 
to jerk the lumps of ham from out their enveloiie of bread-and-hutter, 
and to sjiill the entire contents of his cu]} over his nankeen trow'sers. 
When he w^as sufficiently recovered to articulate a few words, abashed 
and confused he thus uttemjited to excuse himself — crossing his 
address to me with a disjointed apostrophe to his dains^gcd nankeens:— 

My dear fellow—really, my fear Sir-did you ever see sucli a 

mess ?—Indeed, Sir, if you’ll believe me—Wet through and through, 
as I hope to be saved !—Most imjiroper conduct of theirs to show my 

confidential letters-It will give me my death of cold.—As for Runi- 

mins, his age protects him, else may I perish if—CoUt sixtceii-and- 
sixpcricc, and newton only yesterday.— Can take no notice of Jubb; 

his cloth protects kirn. --They'd wash, to he,, sure! but their beauty’s 

gone for ever !—But don’t set me dowm for a hmnhug, don’t; if there’s 

one character 1 dcsjiise more tlian another it’s a-Awful accident, 

indeed ! Can’t conceive how nuconifortable one feels with one’s—— 
No fault of mine, ^pon my life; and rest assured that next time you 
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visit our place-All eyes are upon me; must go-Between our¬ 

selves, his museum not worth seeing, and that's the reason why Ij Can't 

stay to dance in such a mess, though I know ray dear friend Hoppy has 

set his heart upon little Jack Hobbleday’s dancing-No, no, I’m any 

thing but a humbug; and if there’s noy thing else wliatevcr I can do 

for you except Rummins and Jubb-Good by, my dear fellow- 

Awful accident! a thousand pities! the best fit I ever had in all my life!” 

Symptoms of dissatisfaction again. Two o’clock has struck, and the 
signal for the commencement of dancing (“ the firing of areal cannon”) 
not yet made. Calls for the Master of the Ceremonies, and a repetition 
of the customary cries of “ Shause! Shause! ” For the honour of the 
M. C., I am bound to declare my opinion that the blame for the delay 
ought not to have been attributed to him. For the last four or five 
minutes he had been sedulously poking at the touch-hole of the piece, 
with a lighted candle fastened to the end of a very long pole—a ])recaii- 
tion which, as he made no pretensions to considerable skill in the science 
of gunnery, he had prudently adopted in order to keep himself, as far as 
possible, out of the dangers necessarily attending such an undertaking. 
But the gun would not go oif: it was evident (to use a theatrical plirase) 
there was a hitch in the scenery. “ Had he put any gunpowder into 
the cannon? ” inquired one. “ Plenty,” was his reply. “ Which had 
he put in first—the powder or the wadding? ” asked another. After a 
moment’s reflection Mr. Hoppy declared tliat “ he was pretty clear, nay, 
he was positively certain, lie had put the powder in first.” Perhaps he 
might have omitted the trifling ceremony of priming? “No ; he always 
made it a rule to prime the gun before he fired it.” Then, in that case, 
the company could come to but one conclusion; tlic devd was in the 
gun. B\jt the unlucky gentleman who is generally held answerable for 
the ill consequences of our owir blnuders, or negligences, or oflences, 
could establish his innocence, in the present iiistance, by proving an 
alibi. Upon a careful inspection, the true cause of the disobedient con¬ 
duct of the obstinate six-pounder appeared to be, that some dull perpe¬ 
trator of practical jokes had abstracted the ])riming, and, in ])lace of it, 
filled the touch-hole with wet tea-leaves! Hereu})ou hisses, groans, 
and, from four or five persons (sounds most fearful to the euis of an 
M. C.!) calls of “ Return tlie money ! ” These latter declared that, 
never having witnessed the ceremony of letting ofl' a gun, they liadcomc 
uj)on that inducement only—reminding me of a certain intelligent per¬ 
son who iikade Paris his residence dm mg an entire summer, for no other 
purpose than to cat melons and see balloons let off. Mr. Hoppy mounted 
a bench, and entreated the indulgence of his “ honouralile, noble and 
illustrious patrons.” He assured them that in the whole course of the 
many years he had “ belonged to the Property,” such an accident liad 
never before occurred, and that he would raise heaven and earth to pre¬ 
vent a similar accident occurring again : that there was m)thing he would 
not willingly do or suffer—no sacrifice he would, for a moment, hesitate 
to make—to satisfy the wishes of such an assembly as the one he had the 
honourable gratification of addressing.* But (he continued,) as to re¬ 
turning the money, he mos^ humbly requested permission to take the 
liberty of assui ing them, in the most re8j)ectful manner, that that was a 
moral impossibdily, and altogether inconsistent with the long-established 
usages of “ the Property.” Besides, he hoped he might be allow'ed to 
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remind his munificent patrons that they liad already enjoyed the break¬ 
fast which he had had the satisfaction of providing for them; as also to 
hint to tWo or three of those kind friends who had condescended to 
honour “ the Property’’ with their presence, and who were the most 
clamourous in demanding the return of their money—that they had come 
in with orders!—The reasonableness of this address, seconded by its 
master-of-the-ceremony -like politeness and elegance, lulled the rising 
storm ; and the preparations for dancing proceeded. 

In a place like Little-Pedlington, and at such an entertainment as a 
public breakfast given by the Master of the Ceieraonies in Yawkins’s 
skittle-ground, it may not unreasonably be supposed that “ noble and 
illustrious visiters from London** who attend it, are tenacious concerning 
the eti'quette of precedency. And although in the confusion of a rush 
of upwards of forty persons, each struggling to secure ti.e most advan¬ 
tageous place for listening to the ravishing performance of the Del 
Squeak!; or even in the scarcely more regular arrangement of the 
breakfast-table, at which each naturally takes possession of any seat 
nearest to the cold ham or the hot rolls, which may chance to be vacant, 
the observance of such ceremony is not insisted upon : it is, neverthe¬ 
less, important, if not absolutely indispensable, to the existence of polite 
society that, when persons are brought together for the dance, the laws 
of precedency should be rigidly adhered to. 

It appears that hitherto the place of honour had been unhesitatingly 
conceded to Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs Hobbs (Scorewell’s “ family with the 
fly,” it may be remembered), e.Kcept, indeed. When Sir Swaggerton 
Shuffle condescended to honour the garden with his presence. Upon 
such occasions Sir Swaggerton, although he did not dance, would just 
occupy the enviable place for a minute or so—Just to prove his right 
to it,” as he said—upd then retire. A knight; wealthy ; lately returned 
from the government of Fort Popan’gobang (somewhere in the East 
Indies); an^a descendant, withal, of the great Drawcansir, as may be 
inferred from the motto he had adopted as an appendage to his arms— 
“ And all this I can do because I dare;” before his pretensions even 
those of the Hobbs Hobbses quailed. . 

[Mem. At Mr. floppy’s recommendation will dine to-morrow at Mrs. 
Stintum’s boarding-house, where Sir S. S. is living, and (in floppy’s own 
words) “ is to be seen in all his glory.”] 

Upon the present occasion the Master of the Ceremonies was sorely 
perplexed by the several, and contending, claims of distinguished persons 
who had this day honoured him with their company for the first time ; 
these being people of no less importance than Mr. St. Knitall and his 
lady, and Mr. and Mrs. Fitzbobbin. The knight not making his ap¬ 
pearance, Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs Hobbs were proceeding to their usual 
statiojQ, when Mr. and Mrs. Fitzbobbin rushed past them and took pos¬ 
session of it. 

Come but o’ that,’’ said Mr, Hobbs Hobbs: “ thpm ’ere is our 
places.” 

“We shan’t,” fiercely- replied Mr. Fitzbobbin j at the same time 
pulling on a white kid glove in a way that cl^rly showed he was not 
the man to be put down ; “ we shan’t: we paid our money as well as 
you, so the places is as much our’n as your’n.” 

“ If some folks don’t know how to behave thcmy.elves when they get 
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into genteel company, perhaps there’s other folks as ’ll teach ’em,” said 
Mr. H. H. 

j<J%ish you may get it,” coolly observed the other, who dul not ap- 
be in the least intimidated by the implied threat. 

” My dear Mr. Hobbs Hobbs,” said Mrs. H. H., “ don’t bemean 
yourself by getting into a con/ortion with such folks. Leave the Master 
of the Ceremonies to settle the pint. You may see as how they have 
never been at Little-Pedliiigton afore. Margate—by the steamer. 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

The altercation had proceeded thus far when, fortunately, the Master 
of the Ceremonies arrived to interpose his authority. This he exercised 
with so much judgment, and with decision so tempered by suavity, that 
though he could not exactly please both parties, even the dissatisfied 
acquiesced in his decree. lie awarded the contested place to the Hobbs 
Hobbscs upon two grounds; first, by right of long-maintained posses¬ 
sion; and next, and chiefly, for that they travelled in their own one- 
horse fly, which the other party did fiot- As Mrs. Pitzbobbin receded, 
she said with a sneer, “ Of course, my dear Fitz, wc must give up to 
carriage company! But sitch carriage iibVnpany! Onc-horse fly! 
Ha! ha! ha ! Carriage company ! All round my hat.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha! That’s a teazer, 1 think,” said Mr. F. with an ap¬ 
proving chuckle at bis lady’s wit ■. “ and what ’ll you bet wc can’t buy 
’em out and out-^fly and all ? ILa! ha ! ha! ” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder,” quietly observed Mr. Hobbs Hobbs, and 
scarcely deigning a look at bis adversary. Then turning to his lady be 
said in an aflccted whisper, yet so loud as that every one should hear 
him: “ When we relate this ’ere scene to our friend Lord Squandcrinefc, 

• • •• X* • ix ♦ 

During these disputes, ivir. i __ 

latter being the gentleman mentioned by mine host of the Green Dragon 
as “ remarkably particular about his wine”) were, standing arm in arm, 
picking their teeth, and looking on with a sort of neglige air. Occa¬ 
sionally they indulged in a titter, smiled, turned up their noses, and 
whispered each other: by all wliichr'it was clear they would impicss 
you with a notion how exceedingly amusing were the disputes of suck 
people to men of their quality. 

But lierc a new difficulty arose, and one, apparently, less easy of 
settlement than the former. Mrs. St. Knitall, though she willingly 
conceded tJie right of the first place to the party with the imposing du¬ 
plication of name, and the friends of a Lord, moreover; yet thought she 
had quite as good a right to the second as Mrs. Fitzbobbin; for who 
wds Mrs. Fitzbobbin she should like to know? 

The point for the M. C. now to decide was, whether or not a Fits 
had.a right to take precedence of n St. A question turning upon so 
nice a point might have puzzled a wiser head than even Mr. floppy’s; 
so Mr. Floppy did not hesitate to confess himself puzzled exceedingly. 
He suggested that, setting aside thfii^ distinction, the party whose name 
appeared first in his subscrijrtion-booh should have precedence. ,To 
this Mr. St. Knitall objffect^d; knowing, probably, that his did not. 
Hereupon higli words occurred between Mr. St. K. and Mr. Fitz B. 
This altercation was not carried on in the playful and neatly-sarqastic 
style which had distinguished the previous one: here was no small-BWOjcd 
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fence, but the bludgeon: in this case the gentlemen had recourse to 
language rjv'hich—in short, they regularly, O’Connellized each Qthj^i^. 

■ (3ards were hastily (and as the event proved) exchanged ; «[iQ||b^l 
might have been the consequences, had not the M.C. adroitly se^Si 
them both in their transit. He suggested that the gentlemen should 
permit him to throw both cards up into the air ; and that whichever 
first fell to the ground should determine the disputed point in favour of 
its owner. This was agreed to; Avhen, lo ! it appeared that “ Thomas 
Kiiitall, Hosier, Leadenhall-street,” was the victor in the contest for 
precedence with “ Samuel Bobbin, Haberdasher, Tottenham-Coiirt- 
Road.” 

Upon this discovery the Hobbs Hobhses withdrew; declining to 
dance “ jn sitch company,” as Mr. H.jII. expressed it. 

I say, De Stewpan,” said Twistvvireville, with a titter, “ here’s a 
precious exposec ! Po?’sitivcly ridiclns !" 

“ jEmezingly replied his companion—he the “ remarkably 

^ particular about his wine.” 

“ Well,” exclaimed th^,, late Mr. Bobbin, who had prudently 
concealed his knowledge of the parties for so long as he had his own 
trifling disguise to maintain, but who now was resolved not to fall 
alone: “ Well, at any rate we are as good ns Mr. Twistwire, the bird¬ 
cage-maker of Holborn, or Dick Stewpan, a cook at the Lunnun 
Tavern, let out on a)i ’oliday for a week in the dull season.” 

At this moment a groom in livery rushed in, crying to the door¬ 
keeper, “ 1 am not going to stay : I only want to speak a word to Mr. 
Hobbs.” 

“ Mr. Hobl)s,” spd he, addressing the family-with-the-fly gentleman, 
“ your holiday’s cuC short: my Lord has sent me to order you up to 
town immediately ■ Mounscer is taken suddenly ill, and my Lord has 
nobody that he can fancy to tie a shoe-string for him.” And away 
Avent the groom whistling Handel’s “ Every Valet shall be exalted.” 

, “ Oh!” thought 1. , 

• The sky had been lowering for some time, and presently a heavy 
shower came down which al)ruptly terminated the morning’s amuse¬ 
ments—an interruption not disagreeable, perhaps, to certain of the 
company. 

Being engaged for this evening at Mr. Rummins’s, returned home lo 
an early dinner :—wondering by the way whether pretensions upon a 
similar scale, or a smaller, or a greater, though updn ro better a 
foundation, are ever asserted in other places besides Little-Pedlington. 


{To .'(? continued.'y 



IMPOSSIBILITIES. 


“ The ihing that Is impossiye can’t be, 
And never—never comes to pass.'* 


This ^pissage is often quoted, like many others, more for its point 
than for its truth. I think it is -going too far, and taking too much for 
granted to say, that the thing that is impossible can’t be. Indeed I 
know hut of 6nc impossibility in the whole compass of nature, and that 
is, that it is impossible to say what is impossible. Let any one who is 
thirty, or forty, or fifty years old^ or thereabouts, look back upon by¬ 
gone days, and lie will soon find his notion of impossibilities mightily 
rectified. lie will presently abate the confidence with which he pro¬ 
nounces things to be impossible. When the couatry-boy said, that if he 
were a king he would cat ut bacon and swing upon a gate all day long, 
he thought that it was impossible to find any greater enjoyment in life : 
experience and time would convince him of the inaccuracy of his 
notions, and the shallow foundation of his theory of human blessedness. 
In few matters is the doctrine of impossibilities set in a more interest¬ 
ing light than in matters of love. No set of people have surmounted 
so many impossibilities as lovers have. They have shown, over and 
over again, that the thing that is impossible can be, and very, very 
often comes to pass. “ Oh, mother, dear mother,” says Julie Maria 
Kitzhigginbotham, bursting into a flood of tears, and throwing herself 
into her mother’s arms, “ It is imjwssible, it is impossible,, I can never 
cease to love my ever-adorablc Reginald Clutterbuck After the same 
manner, the said Reginald Clutterbuck clenches nis fist and bruises 
his forehead, lamenting the hard lot which separates him from the 
object of his idolatry, and he tells his inexorable papa, with quite as 
much dignity and pathos as the other tells Jjer equally inexorable,! 
mamma, that it is absolutely impossible for him to live without his 
love. For three weeks he never \valks‘over Westminster Bridge without 
looking through the balustrades and en\ 7 ing the fishes, notwithstanding 
the gas and the common sewers; and there is constantly running in his 
head that beautiful song, the burden of which is— 

“ No, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, never!’’ 

I forget the rest of the words, if there be any more, hut the above 
are the most im])Ojtaut and comprehensive ; for in process of lime it is 
found out that the thing that is impossible can be, and Julie Maria 
Fitzhigginbotham finds that Mr. Smith is a most excellent husband, and 
Reginald Clutterbuck begins to think that Miss Thompson will make a 
most admirable wife. There, gentle reader, there is, in the above few 
lines, a novel for you, or a romance, it only wants filling up with silver 
forks, bad French, and a fe# extracts from a cookery-book : the only 
fault of the story is, th^ it wants novelty,' and is not sufficiently 
romantic; though I musAay^that an author must be a very poor hand 
at his business who cannot write a novel witliout novelty, or compose a, 
romance from incidents not romantic. 

I like impossibiliticfa, they are excessively amusing, for they generally / 
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compreliend the most likely and probable things in the world; so that 
when any one says “ Impossible,” I immediately infer that 
as good as done, “ Now, my good friend, I hope you will nWll||y^ 
the confidence that I have placed in yqu, but that you will preserv^ne 
secret inviolably.” “ Sir,” says he, “ it is absolut^ impossible that I 
should betray you!” Oh, is it ? Then the matter is as good as adver¬ 
tised : all the world will know it to-morrow. 

Impossible is a very pretty word to poke into the first sentence of an 
essay, or of a school-boy’s theme. Eoijempli gratid: ** If is impossible 

to conceive of anything more absurd than-” Than what? Ay, 

there’s the rub. I will defy any one to guess; for the cciminencemeut 
of the sentence will equally well fit five hundred terminations. Gildipus 
himself would be puzzled to guess wjjat that thing i=, than which it is 
impossible to conceive anything more absurd. There are more absur¬ 
dities ’twi.vt heaven and earth, than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
In these march-of-intellect days, it ini'^ht be a good speculation for .any 
■ one to set himself up as a professor of impossibilities. By the way, 
noww'e arc talking of impossibilities, I remember reading, not more than 
ten years ago, if so much, a very profound and philosophical paper in 
some political or literary journal, demonstrating—ay, demonstrating, arkl 
that by the help of sundry knowiiig-lookiiig diagrams—that it was ab¬ 
solutely impossible to apply the power of steam to the purpose of pro¬ 
pelling wheeled carnages, My memory fails me as to the name of the 
paper and the number of years, but I am sure of the fact. I read the 
paper with great attention, and I w'as convinced that the writer was 
right, and that nobody could be righter. You see, gentle reader, be 
demonstrate(\his position; he put it beyond all doubt. Now you know 
that when a thing is once demonstrated, it is settled and established. 
Euclid demonstrated that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles ; and also, that in any right-angled triangle the square 
of the hypothenusc is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two 
^sides. Ill like manner did this ingenious gentleman demonstrate, that 
it was absolutely impossible that there ever could be such things in 
nature as stcam-coaelies. He proved it—he convinced me beyond all 
gainsaying. I hope he does not retract his proofs; in fact, I don’t see 
how he can. You may retract an assertion that belongs to yourself, and 
it depends on yourself; but a demonstration is quite another thing—it 
is as .firm as a rock, and immovable as the hills. 1 am sure that if 
Euclid himself were to rise from the dead and go to Cambridge, and 
tell any undergraduate that he had changed his mind about the three 
angles of a triangle being equal to two right angles, ^he undergraduate 
would tell him that he was a g-ose, and that he did not know what he 
was talking about. In fact, it is settled beyond all doubt that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to tw'o right angles. In like manner it is 
settled, beyond all doubt, that the power of steam cannot possibly be 
applied to the impelling of Wheel carriages. The fact that steam- 
carriages are made and do move, may seem to militate against the im¬ 
possibility of the fact in some Slight degree i^but in truth, all that the 
fact proves is, not that it is not impossil^le, but that 1 am correct in 
•'*, saying th%^he thing that is impossible can be, and very ofte®, comes to 

{ )ass. If reasonings were t«> be set aside by fects, philoBophy>%ould not 
)e worth a straw, tmd nine-hurtd^d-and-ninety-'nhie wiseacres out of a 
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thousand might pass for greenhorns and spoonies. Thus, in the matter 
of impossibilities, it may be stated that certain steam-engines may be 
copitstructed on such principles that it is utterly impossible ^that they 
should explode ; yet sometimes these engines take the liberty of being 
unruly, and, in spite of the impossibihty of the thing, will blow up; but 
then those who suffer from the explosion have the satisfaction of knowing, 
if they are capable of knowing anything at allj that they ought not to 
hav^been blown up, by lights. 

In the vast compass of morals and physics we are perpetually en¬ 
countering impossibilities which can be, and often come to pass. “ It 
is impossible,” says one, “ to forget the kindness that you have shown 
me.” “ It is impossible,” says another, that I should ever change 
my opinion on this topic.’’ “ It is impossible,” says a third, “ that I 
should ever l>e guilty of such an enormity.” “ It is impossible,” says 
a fourth, “ that there should be effects without causes, or causes with¬ 
out effects.” And yet wc arc continually finding that all these impossi¬ 
bilities are coming to pass. In the matter of the system of the universe^ 
there have been at divers times three different demonstrations: it has 
been demonstrated that the motion of the'^lancts and the balance of 
forces are so perfect us to promise the perpetuity of the system. Again, 
it has been demonstrated that the planets of our system are all rapidly 
and gradually approaching the centre, and that some of these fine days 
all the whole set will be congregated together in one knot like a dab of 
frogs’ spawn in a ditch. And, again, it has been demonstrated that the 
])liincl5 arc gradually receding farther and farther from the sun, and thgt, 
in the course of a few years, we shall all fly off from the centre—whizz, ‘ 
—like the drops of water firom a trundled mop. It is a difiicult ques¬ 
tion to answer, “ AVho shall decide, when dgetors disagree?” It is 
still more difficult to answer, “ Who shall decide, when demonstrations 
disagree ?” Any one tolerably well skilled ii\ the history of the human 
race might write a pretty book, having for its title ” The history of im¬ 
possibilities.” Suddenly some one stops us short, and asks if we are 
going to prove that nothing is impossible. Certainly jiot; quite the 
reverse : we are proving, or rather have ju'oved, that everything is im¬ 
possible; only wc wish it to be understood, that people labour under a 
slight misapprehension when they say, “ That the thing which is im¬ 
possible can't be.” The long and sJiort of the matter is, that impossible 
is a metaphysical word*—and metaphysics are totally out of fashion,— 
and that physics are all the rage : so that w hen persons affirm that the 
thing which is impossible can't be, they make up a kind of mingled 
proposition compounded of physics and •mctaidiysics, and so they are 
quite out at sea, or rather they walk with one foot on land and one on sea. 
The best way to settle the matter is to allow that everything is impos¬ 
sible, only not to be too confident that we know the meaning of the 
word impossible. In this little paper we have shown that impossibility 
is no obstacle to anything being done,-nthat what one person proves and 
demonstrates to be imppsilble, another does. Stcam-carriages move on 
land, though it has been^emonstrated Uiat they cannot; and Julie Marla 
Fitzhigginbotham has ceased to love her ever-adorable Reginald Clut- 
terbuckj^notwiUistanJing iti utter impossibility. Surely, we may safely, 
then delude that nothing is—which is impossible, and everything 
which is impoBeible»-i8 not. , , 
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' Music anil sweet poeti'y agree, 

- As tliey must needs, the sister and tlie itrotlier.”— Shaktpcarc. 

“ Comme partie esscntielle de la Scene Lyriqne, dont I’ohjet principal est rinnita- 
tioii, la Musiqne devicnt un des beaux arts, capable de peindre tmis les tableaux, 
d'exciter lous les sciitimens, de lutter avec laPoesie, de lui doiinerune force nou. 
veJie, de I’embcllir de iioveaux charmes et d’eti triompher eu la courouaaiit.” 

*• Rousseau. 


Genti.k, generous, omrii-sensient SJiakspeaj'e felt, as did the “self- 
torturing sophist,” all that, in his time, could be felt of the loveliness of 
music, and he paid it the tribute of many a melodious verse. Poetry, to 
surpass his own, it has not, since he sung, been given us to hear, but in 
his day, “ music, heavenly maid! was young;” and even he could not 
have anticipated the glories of her maturity. Had he known the 
eloquence of passion with which Italy has since taught her to discourse, 
or the majestic and mighty harmonies to which Germany has tuned hei» 
many tongues, he would have known her as more than sweet—he would 
have praised her with a grander line. He would have done amj)lest 
homage to her potent sceptre. How different with his successors of the 
present day ! IIow poorly do they a])pear, in comparison with him, to 
appreciate the sister of their muse ! All literature in England owes a 
heavy debt to music. All literature in England lias incurred a deep and 
damning responsibility for indifference towards its merits and its interests. 
In proportion'as, under happier auspices, it seemed to dcvelope its vast 
and various power, has it, to all appearance, been neglected by those who 
should have beers the first to cherish its progressive efforts and exult in its 
success. We have a republic of letters, and heaven knows it is the most 
ungenerous of republics. By no other in Europe have the fine arts liecu 
so coldly repulsed. It seems to partake largely of that vice, so plausibly 
imputed to our Saxon natures, of aristocratizing, and stands jealously and 
proudly apart from the kindred classes of the intellectual. Thus, in our 
social system, while feudal marshalling falls into disuse, wc create, with 
a perverse ingenuity, new forms of social graduation, and each and all 
wrap ourselves up in distinctive arrogances. Rome was scarcely more 
insolent than this same republic of letters of ours. Every*region of 
thought beyond its boundaries is little better than barbarian. It will 
patronize, peradventure, or it will oppress; but fraternization, the exten¬ 
sion of its citizenship, it holds superlatively dear. Yes, to this, which 
is rarely or never alludcl to, amongst other causes commonly harped 
upon, must we trace our almost uniform inferiority to foreigners in all 
the fine arts, but especially in music. Our masters of these divine 
mysteries, if they have been occasionally praised or petted, have had 
such amenities condescended to them, rathe/as amusing minions, with 
whom it was the mode to trifle t.way an idle hour, than as men par- 
takuig in the same attributes of soul which make the poet and the 
philosopher. Neither musical composer, nor painter, nor sculptor, 
mlP®, wedo avouch, been duly or to the full, justly or generous!^ recog¬ 
nized amongst us, iu^,|^intrinsi(^onour of their vocations.; and from 
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king to clown all have been more inclined to do them right than our 
self-sufficient clerk. Had the latter been intrusted with arranging the 
classic coterie of Parnassus, no nine would court Apollo in sisterly 
equality; one-third of the number would surely be degraded into maids 
of all work to the rest. Contrast the view which the Greeks took of 
this matter, with that of our illunjinati. The greatest philosoph^s 
amongst them, their Aristotlc.s, their Platos, deemed music worthjK)f 
their gravest attention, of their warmest eulogium; while amongst the 
numberless tomes of our authors of mark how rarely do we encounter 
either m intelligent or a zealous passage on the subject. Even Edmund 
Burke could scarcely find a brief and unmeaning chapter for music in 
his “ Sublime and Beautifid.” A few illustrious exceptions there have 
been to this bad rule ; but they .who, in other courses, were leaders, in 
this were deserted hy th# sliibhorn herd. Shakspeare has wreathed 
music witli the sweetest flowers of his fancy. Nor has Marlowe forgotten 
it in his mighty'linc when he makes even the reminiscence of music 
beguile his Faustus from the despair of deep damnation :— 

“ Have I not made blind Homer sing to me 
Of Alexander's love and CEnon’s death ? 

And hath not he, who built the walls of Thebes 
With ravishing sounds of his melodious harp, 

Made music with rny Mephistophiles ? 

Why should I die, then, or basely despair ? 

I am resolved, p'austus shall not repent J 

Sjienser wrote not his exquisite “ Eftsoous, they heard a most delicious 
sound,” without a deep sense of the nature and beauty of vocal harmony. 
Milton was himself a musician; his works alone would prove his zeal 
fur the art, even though we did not know howjie loved* to refresh his 
mind and win new- dreams of immortal poetry from the organ. How 
apjiropriate to him the epic instrument! “ The poet blind, yet bold,” 

Avaking and ruling all its wondrous harmonies, from its gentlest breath¬ 
ings, as of recorders, to the might df its diapason, was a picture worthy 
the antique. In concejitiou, however, of the powers of music, and in its 
enthusiastic praise. Glorious John surpassed all others. He made liim- 
self its laureate, and gave to the English language the immortal ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day. Why had he not a British Beethoven to echo them 
back with an equally fine phrenzy ? The Timotheaii German could 
well have exemplified the “ harmony,” the “ heavenly harmony,” and 
with his fitful, potent hand, have proved 

“ What passion cannot music raise and quell.” 

When we come to our own times, wc find coldness on the part of our 
poets, almost in the ratio of the improvement which music has under¬ 
gone in the last century. It passes away without comment. Moore 
and Leigh Hunt ate both honourable exceptions to the wretched rule. 
The latter has proved himself to have all the requisites—the knowledge, 
the gusto, of a fine critic#, on the art, and that is the most substantial 
compliment he could pay it. Moore is himself a musician, and, as we 
have heard, avows that his ruling paslion was rather for the lyre than 
the song. Indeed he camlijjly says or sings as much, in language' too 
fervul apt to be sincere:— ‘ ’ 

« jyfusic, oh how faint, how weak ; 

Language fades before thy spell,” Scc.-^Irtsk Sfelodg. 
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He hap, no doubt, found both most amicable rivals, and can address 
them in hit^.o^vn Anacreontic lines:— 

“ And thou the flame shall feel, as well * 

As thou the flame shall sweetly tell .”—First Ode. 

But even in the best tributes which have been paid by these illus- 
tri(iBs minds to music, it is to be remarked with deep regret, that the 
culogium never goes beyond the thing itself—never is it conducted up 
to the individual from whom the exquisite or sublime emanation has 
proceeded. The composer is never once alluded to—he is not con¬ 
sidered identified with hia music as the ])oct with his verse; nor is 
more merit seemingly attributed to the hapless w'iglit than might be to 
the girl in the fairy tale, who, as she spoke, uttered unvvittingly priceless 
pearls and precious stones. Herein it is thiit a most ungenerous and 
unnatural absence of spontaneous sympathy between intellect and intel¬ 
lect is betrayed,—the result being, that the poor composer neither finds 
himself elevated in society by his efforts, nor encouraged by any en¬ 
nobling emulation to strain forward in his career. 

If these remarks arc at all less applicable now a-days than they have 
been, it must be admitted that they still hold good to unfortunately 
too great an extent, where our native musicians are concerned. We 
should be blind indeed to all that is going on around, if we did not observe 
that a change greatly for the better has, for some time, been taking place 
in the public mind on the subject of our complaint. We do not wish 
to underrate the number of those who, in our city populations, arc able 
and willing to appreciate the music cora])oser’s merits. It is con¬ 
siderable—it has increased, and is increasing; but we do assert that 
our literary men are far from contributing proportionably to that num¬ 
ber, while the great mass of even the well-educated portion of the com¬ 
munity, unenlightened and unstiinulated by these guides^ philosopha's^ 
and friends y look upon the whole body.of composers as shallow amuse¬ 
ment-mongers, who have a happy knl^Ck, and but little more, of making 
music to them after a very pleasant sort of fashion. Neither one nor the 
other dream, or would readily admit, we ween, that if John Milton have 
had a rival intellect, that rival belongs to the realms of music, and is no 
other than George Frederick Handel;—that the ideas in each mind w’ere 
equally various in sublimity and beauty, and expressed by each with equal 
force, grandeur, and felicitous elegance; that their lar)guagc alone was 
different, while there was as much, not only of inventive geniur, but of 
cultivated and refined thought in the musician as in the poet. Nay, we 
should be justified in going farther, and maintaining tljat, as regarded 
sublimity, the choruses of Handci surpass the greatest conception of the 
Paradise Ijost. They have assuredly never been rivalled in their own 
art. Their mighty volume of harmony, “ vast heaving,” is not like the 
result of human ingenuity; in its simplicity, majesty, and mighty 
movement, it rises immeasurably above the happiest results of the ela¬ 
borate composition of others. It is superhuman—an element swaying 
through infinite space ; or, as the music of the new-born planets rolling 
forth on their first journey in creation. ^ 

say, then,that such works proceeded’from similar and equivalent 
mental attributes in the musician as in the poet—from as edncattMl and 
reflective a mind. And so it is in every style of Aiccessful musical 
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coni[>osition, in the tragic, the comic, the grave, the graceful, the chastely,' 
or the voluptuously melodious—the musician must be essential^ as well- 
read itifsAhe heart, and as familiar with tlic subtleties of human conduct 
as the poet who has attained a like success in his mystery. The mate¬ 
rial of each is idea; their language flone, as we liavc remarked, is 
different. It has been said, and w'ell said, that a person cannot be a 
good singer without having good sense. It is so, inasmuch as good 
taste is but good sense operating with the rapidity of instinct. How 
much more is the same quality required in the inventor of the singer’s 
melodies—of many singers’ harmonies. 

If in society the literary man can successfully arrogate a precedence 
to the musician, it is merely because he constantly thinks in the common 
language of society; while the luusiciau with as fine a fancy, as refined 
a taste, as copious a flow of feefing, thinks in a language in which he 
may not exjness himself familiarly. Tlie latter is like a foreigner who 
understands, hut cannot converse in our language. Petrarcli making 
love in broken English—Coleridge essaying “ the old man eloquent” in 
Lingua Franca. To speak any language well, you must think in it. 
In their own living language, what glorious things have not musicians 
discoursed ; Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini—have they not soared 
ill as lofty flights as Wordsworth, Byron, Scott, or Moore ? Have they 
not been the poets of their native countries—of all the world ? 

One great cause, then, we repeat, of the low state of music in this 
country is the degraded condition in which its professors have been 
held; and the literary circles wliich should know better are guilty of the 
ignorance or insensibility of countenancing their humiliation. And 3 'et, 
it is not so long since the epoch of Ihcir own bondage and debasement. 
'J'he dajs of Grub Street, of fawniug, and of most condescending patrons 
are not removed beyond the memory of man. They should recollect the 
salutary “ fi<m hjnaru'i mail, cS'c.” maxim. In Germany, in Italy, and 
in France, even the good instrumental musician bolds bis fair station of 
respect in society, wdiile the great^comjioser is honoured amongst the 
highest. So let it be with us, and we shall soon find that England has 
won one art more—that she has recovered her lost Pleiad. 

As we may then icst assured that inasmuch as the poet’s and the 
music composei’s arts are alike in their intrinsic qualities, and are 
capable of that rivalry which is alluded to with so liberal an eloquence 
in the, French lines, which we have made partially our text—lines, fronr 
one who knew well what poetry and passion weie, else had he not 
made— 


“ ! sweet Clarens! birth place of deep love ;—” 

as this is so, so also excellence in each can oidy he attained through 


the like intrinsic qualities and auxiliary cultivation, by genius and by 
the intellectual discipline of education. A successful composer, a me¬ 
lodist, may rise, like Burns or Beattie, from lowliness and comparative 
ignorance; but he is not the less an exception to the general iue-xorable 
rule, which requires an ordeaPof prolonged study to render men worthy 
of his high vocation. And herein we find that the musician sharfs 
amply in the censure of that evil which degrades him. He is not kind** 
lily or fairly recognized by his literary brethren, and he accepts tlie slight 
over-Bubmissively, and in poverty of spirit. He acquiesces iq hi/i^owii, 
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dishonour. He stands like the Publican in the Temple, afar off, and 
with a hupiility most otit of place, seems to confess his unworthincss. 
He has neither the ambition nor the intellectual industry whicltwhould 
sustain his honourable profession; and the consequence is, that he and 
it remain abject and unimproved. The great body of our instrumental 
musicians have hitherto been as ignorant as common operatives, while 
their leaders and conductors seem to have had but little advantage over 
them, except that of a certain mechanical superiority. The whole body 
has been characterized by its unrefined, illiterate morale. We should 
* not have ever expected any thing fine from them in the way of com¬ 
position. How different the state of things from whence arose the con¬ 
tinental masters, whose works have commanded our adniiratum, whose 
names our gratitude and respect. The exceptions from ^ur rule amongst 
ourselves have been hut a few ; and of these, the majority have been men 
of some education, who were connected with the school of sacred compo¬ 
sition. Of the rest it could be said as truly up to the present day, as it was 
sixty years since, in France, “ Les musiciens li^enf pen ef cependant jo 
connois peu d'arts^ ou la locturo et la rojloction soientplns iwcossaires.^' 

The Royal Academy of Music has done far more than any other cause 
in our days to remove the evil of which wc complain. It has already 
greatly enhanced the respectability of the profession, into which it 
attracts young people of a much superior condition to that of its recruits 
ill the bad old times. Already, too, it has given the country several very 
young and most iironiising composers. Still wc should insist that 
literary inslTuction should be made more tlmroughly a portion of its 
system. Let it look betimes to earning a better compliment than that 
once ironically paid to its Parisian namesake, “That of all the Academies 
in the world, it was that which made the most noise.” 

To the Academy wc must look for the eventual regenerators of our 
English opera. Meantime we have reason to congratulate ourselves on 
the appearance of those most meritorious composers who have been 
unbcbolden to its tuition, and whom the improved spirit of the times 
and tlieir own zeal has of late brought so favourably upon our almost 
abandoned native stage,—more especially Barnett and Balfe. Both 
are musicians who promise to shed honour on their country, wherein it 
is most poor in renown. With the former we liave been for a con¬ 
siderable time familiar, botli in his lighter and more laboured works. 
The author of the “ Siege of Rochelle” has bnist upon the town, a 
complete stranger. Happy for him that it has been so. He has not 
grown up here, under the old blighting influences, but has given himself 
a free and early range in tliose regions where he was hou^ued for the 
harp he bore, where he found music the land’s language, Avhere he 
could learn to appreciate lo the full all its great attributes. Where he 
encountered abundant models, excellent masters, accomplished judges, 
and generous encouragement on all sides. Mr. Balfc’smusical educa¬ 
tion appears to have licen essentially Italian. We must not quarrel 
with him for not originating a new school. His jirevailing manner is 
Rossinian ; but in rioh and clabdi'atc instrumental combination he also 
gives abundant indication of familiarity with Spohr and Mozart. In¬ 
deed, one of the most striking characteristics of the opera is the fullness 
and beauty of its accompaniments, in which the lighter parts are equally 
delicate and fanciful, aud the deeper powerful without the piedominancc 
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of mere noise. Novelty in melody or general style it cannot boast.; 
neither, on the other hand, can it be stigmatized with servil^ imitation 
or flagwint plagiarism, although it not uiifrcquently presents a pleasant 
reminiscence to our ears. In a woni, the “ Siege of Rochelle ” appears 
to be the production of a man of the highest musical acquirement and of 
refined taste. Its defect is in its construction, iu which the interest of 
the music is not progressive; the first act containing at once the most 
vigorous and the most pathetic portion of the entire composition. How 
much of this error is owing to the drama with which Mr. Balfe’s work 
is connected we have not the means of judging; hut we must say that 
a more ill-assorted alliance hetween good music and bad verse, between 
mind and matter, we have rarely known. The success wliich attended 
the “ Siege of Rochelle ” was perfect, and, to those who are anxious for 
the interests of native com])Osition, most cheering. It was delightful 
music to hear the acclamations with which a crowded theatre acknow'- 
ledged the triumph of the British composer; and wc never thought the 
calling forth to public gaze and public gratulation of a successful por- 
foruier more justly and. discreetly exercised, than on the occasion of Mr. 
Balfe liaving conducted his opera. 

In conclusion, let us ask of the literary world, why the good composer 
should be thrown into alliance with the poorest of dramatists ? why his 
true poetry of music is to he marred by the merest mockery of verse— 
experiencing a fate most like that of the I’hidian statue chiselled from 
Pentclic marble, but daubed into the mimickry of life ? Have our 
poets, worthy the name, yet to leani, or when will they learn that music 
is not merely a vain, voluptuous art, hut one ca])ahlc of sympathy witJi 
all their ])urcst, loveliest strains,—that, sing what they may, music can 
respond in worthy emulation. 

“ Ilia modis totidem re.spcndit et artem 
Arte refert.’' 

It may be that they apprehend the merging of their verse in the more 
prominent attraction of music. The appreliension is idle. Notwith¬ 
standing the absurd habits of indistinctness wliicli singers have occa¬ 
sionally cultivated in this country, they never luive, and they never can, 
slur over good poetry. There is a power in its beauty which compels their 
deference ; worthless jargon may be, and ought to be unceremoniously 
muffled, and, indeed, by a just dispensation of Providence, it generally 
invites that doom. You never, on the other hand, get a snatch of 
Shakspeiwe’s songs or of any genuine lyric, from a singer of preten¬ 
sion, but it is heard distinctly. He, or she, who has the taste or 
sense to bi^Lgaod singer must feel instinctively the beauty of fine verse, 
and feel, 4R sts much is due to it as to melody. To exemplify, iu 
one example, the evil of our present system of the disjunction of our 
high literature and our music, let our poets tell us why such a work as 
“ Anna Bolen#,” one of the most touching tragedies known to the stage, 
why it is not aii English composition ? There is one amongst our poats 
to whom we would direct a special reproach’in this matter—and th^ 
art the man, Thomas Moore. With'all your professed enthusiasm for 
music you slfould, ere uov^, have come to the rescue of our lyric drama. 
You owe your country a debt—an opera. Heaven forbid we sliould 
call it a heavg debt: but never could you pay it better than at this 
moment. We will not call on you for interest; the principle alone 
will be a payment in full, and bring wi^ it abundant future tructifica- 
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tion. Now, wlien our young school of musicians is entering, with ardour 
and with h^pe, upon one more struggle for the honour of English opera, 
it should be cheered by that alliance, without which it is in vain for 
it to hope for ultimate and unequivocal success. Let an example of 
the union of good dramatic poetry and music be now auspiciously set. 
To conclude, as we have set out, with the words of the greatest genius 
who ever wrote extensively on music,—words, which we would seriously 
commend to the memories of our poets and musicians, to the end that 
they may be taught for once, and for ever, that an opera is a rational 
thing, rationally meant for the ennobling amusement of rational crea¬ 
tures,—“ En un mot, on doit songer, qu'on parlo n des ccenrs scnsiblcs, 
sans ouhlier qu'on jjarle a des gens raisonables.'*^ 


NEW SERIES OF POPULAR FAJ.LACIES.-NO. II. 

That what xvfry body says must be TRuB^The first of living 
wits in the world political has admirably remarked, that the Father of 
Lies himself is worthy of belief, when he proclaims himself a liar. There 
is no quc.slioniiig this ])rofound (ruth ; and when our universal acquaint¬ 
ance Everybody shall acknowledge that he is not entitled to credit, wc 
may, on the above principle, put full faith in his admission. As matters 
stand. Everybody’s word is worth Nobody’s taking. Social and political 
life is a Society for the Dilfusion of Mendacity. When a story has gone 
the grand circuit, and travels back to us uncontradicted, wc may reason¬ 
ably begin to relax in our belief of it. If nobody questions it, it is ma¬ 
nifestly a fiction; if it glasses current, it is almost sure to be a counter¬ 
feit. The course of triuh never yet ran so smooth. There is an instinct 
that leads a listener to be very sparing of credence when a fact is com¬ 
municated ; it doesn’t ring well in his cars—it has too much or too little 
gloss; he receives it with a shrug, and passes it on with a huge notch in 
it, to show how justly it is entitled to suspicion ; he is not to be imposed 
upon by a piece of tnith. But give him a fable fresh from the mint of 
the Mendacity Society—an on dil of the first water—and he will not 
only make affidavit of its truth, but w-ill call any man out who ventures 
to dispute its authenticity. A genuine taradiddle of the gross and pal¬ 
pable kind never fails for want of vouchers. Hundreds know it to be 
true—hundreds more were all but eye-witnesses of the fact felatcd— 
some actually were; all can attest it on their personal responsibility. 
Upon that point everybody has a reputation for veracity t(Ts^i||i—though 
the same stake had been forfeited fifty times ; and everyboi^Hiin contri¬ 
bute to the original story an unquestionable incident of his own coinage 
“ to make assurance doubly sure.” So it goes round, until the first 
projector hardly recognizes his own lie; and ends by believing ten times 
nf^ absurdity than he haij palmed upon others. The real Pure, mean¬ 
while, has the door slammed in his face; and to take his part, and assert 
the genuineness of his pretensions,* is to be charged with ^heating and 
convicted of fraud. The only statement which it is safe to pick holes in, 
is that of whose accuracy you are sure; the only rumour which it is pru¬ 
dent to impeach of fal^hood, is that which you know^to be true. Tear 
up a fallacy by the roots, take away the foundation of a piece of scandal, 
and you are suspected of sinister motives, and exposed to the scurrility 
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you had endeavoured to check; but only doubt an honourable fact that 
admits of demonstration, only convey an incredulous expression into the 
corner of your eye when you hear of an act of generosity which you your¬ 
self witnessed, and you are elected by universal suffrage a professor of 
morality. If you would have your story believed, give it an ill-natured 
turn, and make it as improbable as you can; if you can slily insinuate an 
impossibility the better: it is then secure at least of being talked of, 
and will soon be credited, for Credulity lives next door to Gossip, Ru¬ 
mours confirm themselves when duly circulated. What ever}d)ody says, 
everybody will swear to. As success converts treason into legitimacy, so 
belief converts fiction into fact, and “ nothing is but what is not.” The 
scarcity of truth is atoned for by the abundance of affidavits; if a rumour 
be impugned, its veracity is easily strengthened by additional emphasis 
of affirmation, until at last “ ewerybodv says so,” and then it is unde¬ 
niable. Wlien the error is universal it is supposed to end. The adop¬ 
tion of the foundling establishes its consanguinity. Everybody said that 
London would never be lit with gas; as everybody had once said that 
the sun lit the earth by revolving round it. Everybody is still circu¬ 
lating similar truths ^bat cannot be contradicted. Everybody is seldom 
to be believed. “ They say ” is no proof that they know. On clit is 
French for a fib. 

That nobody knows whekr the shoe pinches so well as he w'ho 
WEARS IT. —Tight boots are tlie most perfect inventions that the gCnius 
of man ever devised as instruments of torture. It is in the nature of 
torture to distract the ideas and destroy cool judgment. Cool judgment 
is essential to the examination of the seat and source of pain. A man- 
trap is no enlightener of the understanding, though it js undoubtedly a 
quickencr of the feeling. The looker-on in these cases secs most of the 
game—he observes all the nicety of “the nip which the other only feels. 
It is enough for him wffio has a tight shoe to take it off; the maker of it, 
who best secs where it pinches, will provide the remedy. But this is 
not in human nature. People will comprehend their own complaints, 
provide their own remedies, and mistake their dropsies for asthmas. So 
self-sufficient is man, that he will always pretend to understand his own 
jaundice, and confound a gouty foot with an enlarged liver. He, and lie 
only knows where the shoe pinches, because he is half crazy with pain ; 
his brain is almost turned, and he fancies he can think with his foot. 
How many sagacious folks annually couimit slow suicide, by reason of 
being so very sure that they know where the shoe pinches. They feel 
the disease, and therefore must know the remedy. They are intimately 
acquaintqiB^iffi their own livers, and are certain that the evil is there. 
This asceTOined, they proceed to kill themselves by gentle degrees, and 
pay the debt of nature by instalments; for every remedy they adopt tends 
to increase the real grievance, ossification of the heart. Of that they 
die, or rather assification of the head, just as they had effectually cured 
a malady they never had. Oh ! yes, they kyow where the shoe pinches, 
being absolutely mad with anguish. As with individuals, so With 
masses. Eyery class of the social bohy knows where the shoe of England 
pinches her—only no twa classes agree when you come to compare their 
convictions. Not one of them but can at any moment put a finger pre¬ 
cisely on the point of pressure—^Ijut each has his favourite part of (he 
body. The middle classes insist that the shoe pinches in the waist j the 
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upper ergaus protest that it nips, almost to choking, in the throat; the 
industrious millions declare that the hands have the exclusive agony 
of the tight shoe; while some of all parties arc of opinion that it is poor 
Britannia’s corn that most requires release. All feel the pressure, and 
each judges the necessity of a remedy, not in the spirit that embraces an 
understanding of the whole system, but according to his individual sen¬ 
sations of inconvenience or pain. A tight shoe is much too large for 
common comprehension ; the ordinary mind is not yet sufficiently expan¬ 
sive to apprehend all the delicacies of a pinch. 

That you .siiolud take care ok the pence, and the pounds wilu 
TAKE CAUB OK TiiEMSEj.vEs.—The proficient in the art of gathering littles 
together is universally assumed to be as skilful in the science of taking 
care of the much. The less is supposed to include the greater. The 
penny cleverly saved involves the sovereign safely stored; and he who 
is particularly anxious about a tritle obtains the credit of vigilance and 
caution in a weighty matter; as the cunning rogue, who is scrupulously 
honest ill returning the halfpenny overpaid, procures the reputation of 
being conscientious and just to the uttermost farthing. Trust him with 
a bank-note the next day, he will wrap up his conscience in it with per¬ 
fect composure; and the man who attaches most value to the halfpenny 
got, is the same person who will most readily part with the bank-note, 
//t'y genius consists in taking care of the pence; and the “ divinity that 
doth hedge a king ” he transfers to the sovereign. I’liat will always 
take care of itself; for as every particle of it has cost him an anxiety, 
he looks upon it as the imjicrishable monument of his caution and care. 

The “ picker up of unconsidcred trifles ” esteems himself the para¬ 
gon of prudenca. A collector of this class may be said to put his 
farthings into his purse and his pounds loose into his coat-pocket. The 
penny saved is a penny got; and as ho avoids ^Vatcrloo-bridge on 
account of the toll, he has his pocket picked in the course of a two 
miles’ walk round the Strand. He is too busy with his cunning to be 
cautious, Ilis concefn tor trifles will not allow of due watchfulness in 
affairs of consequence. His hand is so accustomed to grasp the penny, 
that the smaller pound slips through liis fingers. The most saving man 
of our acquaintance is by far the most expert at losing his money. A 
dinnerless friend could not extract sixpence from him; but a stranger 
shall succeed in obtaining his draft on Drummond’s for five hundred 
{louuds, providing the security be bad, or at any rate exceedingly sus¬ 
picious. Good sec.iirity seems to be his aversion; and the heavier the 
sum the lighter his notions of risk. He is a very Argus over a penny, 
but a Cyclops (the one eye at least half-closed) over a goldciMfceap. He 
is exactly the person to set his house on fire while searching for a save- 
all. Most people have encountered men of this description ; they are 
to be seen as frequently as the maxii.i they admire is quoted. Tliey 
part, “ at one fell swoop,” with the hoarded profiflS of a hundred mean- 
ne^q|. They will even do ibis consciously; they will be generous on a 
large scale, though miserly and ex^rlionate in a little bargain. But 
even in their grander dealings, the ruling penny-passion will display 
itself. They will yield up the hard-earned tliousand, deducting two- 
l)ence for the postage of the letter that solicited it. Spirit ofi —— ! 

J may not name thee, though thou art gone; but didst thou not once do 
even thix ? ‘ •)• f 
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[Notk. —It is with extreme regret tl^at the writer of these papers has heai'd 
that some anecdotes inserted in the last article relative to the lute Mr. Mathews 
have created unea-^iness in the mmd of a lady whose sorrows need no aggravation. 
Tiiongh wholly at a loss to find what, in anecdotes, could, even by itnplica. 
tion, alFeot the memory of that excellent m.'in and inimitable artist, it is sulHcient 
to know they ha<^© been regard(*d in that light by his relict to make the writer 
regret their publication, .Vnocdotes, the mere cuirency of conversation, are often 
told in moments of hilarity; and in penning down such details, an unguarded ex¬ 
pression may sometime.s accidentally he recorded. Mr. Mathews (exclusively of his 
itigii iu'strionic claims) commanded the respect and love of his fellow-creatures, as 
a scholar, a gentleman, a man, and Ui Christian. The writer of these pages ad¬ 
mired him living, and venerates his_ memory. Perhaps the watchful tenacity of 
affection has “ shaped faults that are not” in the fmv meiuor.andnms contained in 
the last ])apor; —at all events, in disclaiming any intention to raise a smile at the 
expense of the feelings of Mr. Mathews’s family, the writer avows only what is 
ei|iially due to himself and them.] 


/Ju Anfrdih/oian Uemirnsi'cnce. —Incledon’s love of profane joke.s was 
notorious ; from his early education (as a Cathedral boy) he derived an 
extensive acipiainlance with the Scriptures, and his ([notations were the 
ehullil ions of a heedless, not a heretic nature. He was conversing once 
with a Scotch gentleman who traced his ancestors liack to a period anterior 
lo tlie Christian era. “ By the holy Paul,” said Charles, “ you'll tell me 
next that your d—d ancestors were in the ark with Noah!” “I’ve no 
precee.se evcedence o’ the lac, ’ replied the Scotchman ; “ but I've a 
slirevvd conjecture that they were.” Tiicledon, who was never at a loss, 
replied, “ They were in the aik with Noah, were they? Now, Sir,to 

show you the-superiority of mi] family; at tiiat time, by-, they had 

a boat of their own." 

Keeley in the Provinces. —Chelmsford i.s decidedly the worst theatrical 
town in England. Keeley was once unfortunate enough to go thither as a 
star; the first night he acted to a select few, the second night the num¬ 
bers were scantier than before, and on the third and last night the auditors 
were few and far between ; the last piece was “ The Hundrocl Pound Note,” 
in which Keeley [ilayed the conundrum-making Billy Black; in the last 
scene he advanced to the lights and said, “ I’ve owe more, and this is a 
good-un. ‘ WJiy is the Chelmsford theatre like a half moon D’ye give 

It up? ‘ Because it’s never full.' ” 

\ 

Knight, Kean, and Kemble. —^^\Vhen ,John Kemble retired, little Knight 
wrote a bombastic and eulogistib elegy, commencing and concluding with 
the lines—X, 

“ M,uiy Hhall come, and many shall dare, 

But none shall fiU the vacated chair.” 

“ I know nothing about the chair,” said old Powell, “ but all London agrees 
that Kean has ‘ risen pushed him from his stool.’ ” 

The Young Poscius. —Bfetty had some fantastic notions in dress, wli^ich 
he indulged de.spite of the remonstrances of his friends. One summer he 
sported a pair of indescribables made of children’s map pocket handker¬ 
chiefs ; our veadess may sce.ithe sort of things we mean, maps of London 
and ils erjyirons, See., ‘ marked up at haberdashers at a penny apiece. A 
gentleman* suggested to the late young Roscius the singularity of such 
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gaiments. “ My good Sii,” rwlied Betty, ** you don’t pepceive the con- 
venienco and utility they aie of; for instance, as I am driving, I may be¬ 
come doui^tful as to my route, undo the gig-apion, tliepe I have all the 
information I want upon my thigh.’' "Tins Betty called his ilaap-ogiaphy. 

A/eie strange Sight'} —I have seen Wilkinson pUy Macbeth; Mathews, 
Othello; Wrench, George Bainwcll; Buckstone, lago; Raynei, Peniu4- 
doch; little Knight, Gossjmei; Claremont, Ricluid; Kceley, Shylock; 
Liston, Romeo and Octavian; Re^ve, Othello; G, F. Cooke, Mcicntio; 
John Kemble, Aitliei ; Kean, clo^h in a pantomime ; and Young, Sh.ic- 
cabac, ii “ Blue Beaicl,* Tom Moore, the poet, play Peoping Tom; and 
Kenny, the diamatist, Delaval. 

An erudite Manage /.—F-, whatevei his merits may bo, oi ratliei 

may have been, as a manaircr, has cultivated a very slertdei acquaintance 
with oithei Lindley Muiiay oi Mavor one oeca'' on he was airanging 
a spectacle, and wislnng to ioim his troop in an oblique diieitiou, he gave 
the uoid thus—“ Right about lace, —niiicli,—Iclt slioulu^is loiuaid. 
Now foim in an opaque line acioss the stage ’ The same grave authoiily, 
objecting to the chaige toi the keep of the elephint then e\hibiting at 
Covent-gai den, said, “He can’t eat tlie quantity, I defy him, let his appetite 
be evei so voci/ei out.’ 

Bankrupt Diainatisf .—When Mi. Col man s afiaiis in coniieviftn with 
the Haymaiket Theatie wtie lu gicat embaiiassmeiif, some one lamented 
that he (Mr. C ) could not be lelievod iiom ultimate lesponsibility b}' a 
bankruptcy, as he was not a tiadcr. “ Yes I am,' leplied Geoige, “ I’m a 
paper siainei." 

G F Cooke a J ulunteo —About the yen 1802, voluntcoiing was as 
“ common as camomile, ’ and at tiic Eccentxic Club divi is mtmbeis weie 
speaking of the (orps to which they wcie attached “ I, ’ sant one, “ am 
ot the Middlesex coips.’ “ I, ciitd anothoi, “am of theFenciblis 
“ What aie yoif, Geoige asked a mtuibei ot Cooke. “ One ot the Inde- 
fensibles, by-, ’ loaied the inebnated Richaid, 

An Enuse .—Blanchaid was not the most eaiefnl of mm, and, letuin- 
ing Irom some piovmcia’ engagement. Mis B found amul Ins linen an 
odd stocking, maiked witli initials tli it weie tcitainly not W. B btiange 
doubts aiose in hei mind, and she at last popped the question—“ Whcie 
could you ])Ossiblv have got that odd stocking^ ’ JJlantliaid, not at all 
confused, leplied, “ 1 hid loigotten my poilmaiteau, and I boiiowed it ol 
a liiend of mine who had a w'^odeu lig. 

E/egani Epistles ~\\\\i}n Mossi* II - and W-n vvtie provincial 

aclois, then tieamiy lan low. II-addiesaetl the lollovving note to his 

Iriend:— 

“ Dear W.,- Lend me a couple of shillings until Satin day, and ob'ige 

■ “ Yours,-. 

“ P.S. On second thoughts, make it three. ’ 

To this epistle he leceised the following leply —■ 

“ Dear Jack,—I have only one shilling mysell, oi would oblige, 

“ Youis,-. 

^ “ On second thoughts, I must change that for dinner.” 

Mr, and Mis. Ileniy Johnston .—When Johnston first beheld 

Nannette Paikti (aftciwaKls his wife) she was the observed of all ob- 
serveis at the Lyceum, then a pantomimic and equesliian thcatie. Mi. 
and Mis. Parker woic so canlul ol then daik-eyed diviiwty, that to speak 
or convey a letter to Mi'iis P. yyas almost impossible. Johnston adopted 
a strange mode of attracting her attention. He eveiy eveniAg took a 
certain place in the boxes; and in the coiiise of one ”ight would go out. 
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change his dress and bouquet» and return—the colours of his garnaents 
and the flowers he wore being an OrientAl mode of expressing his love. 
He succeeded, however. Suett called this “ Harry Johnstotifs coafslup 
with Miss Parker.” One night Miss P. was enacting some character 
dressed en^K^mie. Mr. J., as usual, had been m and out, ringing the 
changes,”‘when the following Jeu d esprit' was handed him by the box- 
keeper :— ’ * 

** Your wedding etuhlems argue ill 
With her who hofl^ewitfhes; 

For hlionid you wear tne cocUi,, Hal, still, 

You’ll see who'll wear ilie breeches.” 

Mr. and Mrs..Johnston proved very attractive their first season of acting 
together: they were regarded as the lianclsomest couple in England, and 
on this account alone drew money. At that period the public felt an 
intense interest in all rrfating tc^thealies and performers. “ Those times 
are past, Floranthe.'* 

Mrs. Mouniain. — This charming songstress and no less charming 
woman is still living and m good health. Her maiden name was Wilkin¬ 
son, and some of her family were celebiated as wire and rope-dancers. 
She was engaged hy Tate Wilkinson (no jel.itive) at York, as a substitute 
for Mrs. Joidan, when that lady m.ule lier iiietiopolilan essay 
About five or six years puor to tins, she (then a child) appeared at the 
Circus with Mrs. Bland, Russell, Mrs. C. Kemble, Mrs. Wybrow, and 
other children, in a piece by old Dibdin, called “ The Boarding-School, or 
Breaking-up.” Tliis performance was rendered, by the great talent of the 
children, so effective, that the patent proprietois interfeied, and the juve¬ 
nile company narrowly escaped a gaol. As she commenced, so she con¬ 
cluded her career with an engagement at the Surrey, where she played 
with Incledon a few nights before she left the stage. About twenty years 
since, or upwards, she gave an enteitainment by herself, wliieh was very 
profitable in the provinces. She married Mr. Mountain, *tlie well-known 
leader. As they had no family, the would-be wits of the day made the 
name subservient to some ridiculous,pun&, winch I need not lesuscitate*: 
one of Mr. M.’s, on his own name, recording, as peihaps the 

farthest fetched pun ever made. The stage-manager, in a peculiarly ill 
temper, having called to the leader once or twice, and been unheeded, 
exclaimed pettishly, “ Confound it, Moiiikain ! Mountain ! — piano !” 

“ Mountain !” exclaimed tiie offended leader; “ d'ye think I’m the Alps, ‘ 
to be softened by vinegar f'' 

The late Paulo. —Poor Paulo had, during his laborious life, unforl unately 
occasion to make his appearance at the Insolvent Debtor’s Court. As 
deprivation of liberty is tantamount to starvation to an actor, it is not to 
be wonderfd at that he had protracted the fatal hour by giving bills drawn 

by a Mr. K-, accepted by Mr. B-, and finally indorsed by poor Paulo 

to the holders. These bills were dishonoured ; and then came a prison, 

and application‘for lelief under the Act. Mr. Commissioner- 

properly reprobated the bill-system. Paulo pleaded the peculiarity of a 
perJormer’s situation, to whom (more than m any profession) liberty is 

life. “ Who IS Mr. K-, the drawer ?” asked the Commissioner. “A 

harlequin, Sir.” " Who the acceptor ?” “ Pantaloon, Sir.” “ And the 

indorser, clown. I see this is a sort of pantomime trick amongst you: it 
will pass this once, but must not be encored.*' * 

Kean, Pierce Egan, and Oxherry. —The first time the tragedian met the 
author of “ Life ip Loiidon*’ was at the Craven’s Head Tavern, Drury- 
lane, then kept by Mr. Oxberry. Mr. Egan's name having been casually 
mentioned. Kean rose, ri^gretted that he had passed an evening under the 
same roof with so ifraphic a wiiter unintioduced, and stretching out his 
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hand, said, " I am Edmund Kean.” After the preliminary of shaking: 
hands, the following spauing dialogue occurred :— 

P. Pgam I can account for our not meeting; for the first year you came 
out I wasn’t a Kcanite. 

Keuu. I can't presume to be angry at that, though I am prpud to hear, 
by implication, that you are one now. 

P. Ji. Hill I saw you play one particular part, and that made me a pro¬ 
selyte. 

K. I’ll bet jou 50/. T name that part. 

P. P. Pei haps jou may. It wasn't Hichard: I've seen that played 
much bettei than you will ever play it. 

K. For ,50/. I name by whom. —(A pause.)—George Frederick Cooke. 

P. li. Yes. 

K. I perfectly agree with you. NOw I’ll tell you what character made 
you a Ki'anite—Othello. 

P. li. Yes. " 

K. The best part I ever did or ever shall play. 

Tlie evening passed, of course, in conviviality; and an intimacy arose 
between the actor and author that ceased only with the life of the former. 

Egan subsequently dedicated his “ Life of an Actor” to Kean. 

m of Geyiint. —Mrs. Jordan sleeps- at .St. Cloud; Astleys (father 
and son) in the* Cemetery of Pere la Chaise ; John Edwin (the Liston and 
Mathews combined of his day) at St. Paul's, Covent-gardon ; Kemble 
(.John) at Lausanne ; Suett in the ground ot St. Paul’s Cathedral; Kean 
(without a stone to niaik the sjiot) in Richmond churchyard ; Elhston in 
St. John’s Church, Watciloo-ioad; old .Johanna at Hathwick (old) 
churchyard ; Macklin lies under the chancel of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden ; 
in which chuich>ard his once boon companion Tom King rests; Tom 
B’Uifcy in St. James’s, facing the gate in .Teimyn-street; Joe Miller in 
the ground in Portugal-street; .John Palmer (//le Joseph Surface) at 
Wootton, near JJverpool; Quin, at the Abbey Chuich, Bath ; Wilks, near 
Mackhn, not far from the giave of Wycherly in the church of St. Paul 
(Covent-gaulen), wlicie, ijjpiiJy^cejj^uiy and a-half since, Joe Haynes was 
consigned to eailli., 

Ellnton and a Country A(k ^.—coming down for a single night 
to act at Birmingham, (thenmis own theatre,) scarcely knew a member of 
his own company. The play was “ The Wonder," and the representative 
of Colonel Briton was woefully impeifect. Elliston reprimanded him 
harshly: to the manager’s great astonishment, the actor retorted with a 
toirent of abuse, and the assurance that if Flliston added another word 
he would kick him into the pit 1 Those who casually knew the then 
lessee of Dun y might imagine that he discharged the actor on the spot. 

No such thing : he rushed to B-, then stage-manager, and asked who 

the performer was. “ Mr. A-.’’ “ A gieat man,- a veiy great man. Sir,’’ 

said Elliston. ‘‘ He threatened to kick me, the lessee of Druiy-lane : 
such a man as that must go to liondon, Sir; he mustn’t waste his energies 
here.” He there and then engaged the actor for Drury-lane theatre. 

John Kenihle'and Acaw.—Gieat elaboration of “finish" is often fatal 
to the fame that it was intended to enhance. Kean was, in acting, what 
Wilson v\as on canvass; he depended on striking, and cared not how 
coarsely his cofonis were laid on li the “ effect” was produced ; but Kemble 
was (and Chailes Kemble is) a Jjeoiiardo da Vinci; and his attention to 
details made much ot his acting appear studied, when it was only lefiued. 
Surely a painting, laige as life, is not the worse for its minuter points being 
executed as charily as a miniature ? 

Theatres Church Property. —Astley's theatre belongs to the See of 
Canterbury; Sadler’s Wells was the property of the^«Monks of St, John, 
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Clerkenwell (being bnilt on the Monastery grounds) ; Covent Garden's 
monastic origin is well known; the City theatre was—and, I believe, is 
again-a chapel; the Curl aiii t heal re in Shakspeare’s time was built on 
the ruins of the Priory of St. John the Baptist; that of Blackfriars on the 
site of pagt of the monastery of that name. The little chapel in Gate- 
street, Lmboln’s-Inn-P'ields, was a private theatre thirty years since. 

Bensley. —Old Bensley was an eiiotist of the first water; speaking of 
one ot his own pertormances, he said, “ My acting in that play will never 
be forgotten in Liverpool unt'l time runs into eteinity." 

Weber and Lahluche. —Lab]ache was originally a double bass player, 
and by the accident of a celebrated singer’s sudden indisposition, w'as in¬ 
duced to attempt a character. Of course his success rendered his return 
to the orchestra unadvisable. When Weber first heard him sing, he said, 
alluding to his immense power, “ Mein God! he is a double bass still." 

ElhsUmiana. —After Kean's attempt at the Duke Aranza, (“ Iloney- 
rnoon,’) in w’hicli his failure was luidenialilc, Klhston was requested by his 
Iriends to Iiave the play put up for himself. “ Not now, nor ever again,” 
exclaimed Pomposo ; “the part has been defiled.” 

Robert William had the mania of bargain-making, he rmver w'ould give 
for anything the price asked ; this fact once known, of course all who dea(t 
with him made a projioitionately exorbitant demand, and the abatement 
Elliston’s haggling elfeetcd only reduced the amount to what they would 
otherwise have originally required. But Elliston had the gratification of 
chuckling over the fact, that “ he gave but two-thirds of the sum first 
demanded.” Though notoriously a schemer and covenant-breaker, he was 
himself “ a victim making victims.” No man h.id more frequently to 
lament the deceptions practised on him. 

When the allied sovereigns with the Prince Regent intimated their 
intention to visit Druiy, Elliston asked what play they had chosen. 

“ Othello,” was the repl\, “ Aha!” exclaimed Rohiyt William, “ I 
thought they wouldn’t go until they had seen me in that," We need not 
add t hat Kean, as a matter of course, played the Moor. 

When he was applying to Parliament respecting his right to act the 
legitimate drama at tlie Olympic or Surrey, he put off any unpleasant 
business by this phrase—“ Wait till tins Session has concluded, for at pre- ^ 
sent my Parliamentary duties press so heavily that I cannot spare a'^ 
moment to my private affairs ’’ 

In bidding larevvell one night at Birmingham, he exclaimed—“ I would 
remain anotlior cveniftg, hilt I must attend at my place in Parliament the 
day after to-morrow.” 

Some one complimented the great lessee on his assumption of regality 
in the pageant of the Coionation, saying his imitation of the manner and 
bearing 9 f George the Fourth was admirable. “ Sir,” exclaimed Elliston, 
with a patronizing air of better knowledge, ” he imitates me." 

When Elliston took the Surrey the last time, a furious play-bill warfare 
raged between him and his theatre and Mr. Davidge and the Cobourg; in 
the course'of it Mr. Davidge had occasion to send a message to Elliston 
respecting some private transaction. " I come from kH. Davidge of the 
Cobourg theatre,” exclaimed the Mercury. Elliston heard him most im¬ 
perturbably; the words were repeated,—“ Davidge—Cobourg theatre— 

Cobourg;—-I don’t remember-” “ Sir,” said the messenger, “ Mr. 

Davidge here, of the Cobourg close by.” Aye, aye,” replied Robert 
William, “ very likely, it may be allaj you say ; I’ll take your word, young 
man ; I suppose there is such a theatre as the Cobourg, and such a man as 
the Davidge, but this is th^ first lime I ever heard the names of either.” 
And striding off, left the astonished message-bearer to recover his amaze¬ 
ment as he might. Not knowing the site of Russell-square was nothing 
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At % homely party of four or five, including Hazlitt, Elliston, the host, 
and his lady (the only one present), and two literary men, the conversation 
turned on 'the relative importance of the sexes in the working of this 
4!!very-day world. Hazlitt spoke admirably: suddenly the lady burst into 
tears, and when begged to explain the cause, said, It shochj^ her so 
much to hear five married men assent to the assertion of the unimportance 
of woman in the business of life.” When she left the room, Hazlitt was 
making up his face for a penitential apology to the husband, but Elliston 

anticfpated him, exclaiming, “ My dear-, what the deuce was it I said 

that affected your wife so ?” 

Once returning to town, he could not get fiesh horses; he called for the 
landlord, who explained and apologised. “ Sir,” asked the lessee, “ do you 
know me f—mef Take any man’s horses : I am on his Majesty’s service.” 
The banter had the effect, horses were procured, and he praceeded. 

Elliston fancied that, in the energy of,his mind and the rapidity with 
which he executed his projects, he resembled Buonapaile, though even 
there he might have deemed himself WTOnged by the compaiison. When 
a public writer, in slavish flattery, called him the “ Garrick of his time.” 

“ Garrick! ’ exclaimed Elliston, contemptuously, “ Garrick couldn’t, 
sing.” 

Until the last year or two of his existence his activity was wonderful: 
he slept little, and though devoted to the joys of the table, recovered llie 
effects of his irregularities miraculously. If he was carried to bed insen¬ 
sible at four, he would be up and taking his morning ramble at eight. 

, When Drury was burnt down, and a knot of his brethren had been ex- 
pres.sing their grief, he exclaimed, “ After all, it must have come down 
sooner or later, for I could never act in it with comfort to myself.” 

Persons wholly unacquainted with Elliston might imaging, from the 
foregoing “ sayings and doings” of his, that he was an egotistical bore. He 
was the reverse; his self-appreciation gushed from him un consciously. It 
was the most an?using thing in the world to hear him talk o'f'WSftffPWVTlflSlfl 
Elliston, as if the speaker was a thing divisible from the great lessee. The 
conversation rolled on as though his hypothesis was an acknowledged 
truth; I. c., that all that pertained to genius and greatness emanated 
from him. 

Diet of certain, Actors generally, and during performance. —Kean took 
beefdea for 'Ijrcakfast, and prel’erred a rump-steak to any other dinner. 
Macready used to eat the lean of mutton-chops only when he acted, and 
has now adopted almost exclusively vegetable diet. Braham sustains his 
energies with bottled porter. Mrs. Wood sings upon good draught ditto. 
Incledon patronized Madeira. Wrench and Harley act through a long 
night’s performance without any refreshment. Oxberry took large quan¬ 
tities of tea. Henderson took gum arabic and sherry. Kean, Emery, 
and Reeve, cold brandy and water. Lewis would take oysters and mulled 
wine in the course of his performances; and Gentleman Smith, coffee. 
All pantomime actors take barley water; some with the addition of rum, 
others of sherry. Mrs. Jordan dissolved calf’s foot jelly in warm sherry. 
The great Mi.ss tBttley used to take hnseed tea, and Madeira afterwards. 
6. F. Cooke sometimes took all sorts of liquors; at others, abstained wholly 
during the evening. John Kemble took opium as a sedative during one 
part of his career; and many of our heroines have excited their lachrymal 
propensities by ether. TheVeader will remember that where a performer 
acts in play and farce, upwards of six consecutive hours are passed in the 
theatre, and the absolute necessity of some sustenance to repair the waste 
occasioned by loud speaking, &c<, will be apparent. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE ISABELLA PRINCESS 

CZARTORYSKI. 

In the month of June, of the present year, died in the 94th year of 
her age, one of the most extraordinary persons of o\ir time—Princess 
Isabella Czartoryski. Her life was so closely interAvoven with the 
events which have preceded and followed the dissolution of Poland, 
and the Czaitoryskis Jiaving played so prominent a part in the his¬ 
tory of their country, that wc think a short account of the family, 
ami ])articularly of the lately deceased princess, and her distinguished 
son, Prince Adam, so well known in the higher circles of this country, 
will be acceptable to our readers. But as wc have said, the destinies 
of this illustrious house are so intimately connected with those of their 
•country, that it is impossible to relate the adventures of the family 
without briefly mentioning tlic public events. 

The family Czartoryski is a junior branch of the Jagcllonian dynasty, 
which sat on the throne of Poland during two centuries, and whose 
reign is the most glorious era of the Polish annals. Descended from 
John, Prince of Czartoryski, brother to Jagellon, Grand Duke of Lithu¬ 
ania, who ascended the throne of Poland by his marriage with Queen 
lledoige of Anjou, in the ygar 1.382, the Czartoryskis continued, 
during three centuries, to maintain their high station in the country, 
although no remarkable events during that period apjiear to have been 
immediately linked with their family. However, from th,e beginning of 
the 18th century, the Czartoryskis occupy a conspicuous place in the 
history of Poland, and since that time wc see their immense wealth and 
influence constantly employed in promoting every kind of national im¬ 
provement. 

The lately deceased Princess Isabella was the only daughter of Count 
Flemming, a Saxon nobleman, naturalised in Poland, and of a Princess 
Czartorv'sici. Her father was invested with the high office of the grand 
treasurer of the crown, and possessed an immense fortune, of which his 
daughter was the sole heiress. She was born in the year 1741, and 
married very young, her cousin. Prince Adam Czartoryski, one of the 
most acconiplishcd noblemen of his time. The circumstances under 
which shc'sturted in life were certainly of the most auspicious cliaracter; 
she was beautiful, young, accomplished, and rich; married to a young 
nobleman celebrated for his wealth and talents, and belonging to the 
most influential family in his country. Her first appearance in the 
world was at the brilliant court of Augustus the Third, King of Poland, 
and Elector of Saxony, who died in the year 1783. Afterwards, she 
visited the courts of Versailles, St. James, and almost all in Europe. 
But although the gayest of the gay, and constwtly living in the midst of 
the greatest dissipation, shenever lost an opportunity of improving her 
mind by an intercourse with the emindnt men who lived at that time in 
different parts of Europe, ,and with many of whom she continued a 
frequent correspondent. 

It was about this time that the necessity of a political regeneration 
began to be strongly* felt in Polaud. The Czartoryskis became the per- 
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soiiification of this idea, and all their efforts were directed to give more 
stability to»the government, by rendering the throne hereditary, and by 
increasing the royal authority, which, from the repeated encroachments 
of the nobility, had dwindled into a mere shadow. The intrigues of 
Russia, which had already begun to entrap Poland into her snares, 
baffled these salutary intentions, and the first open blow was inflicted 
upon that unfortunate country by the partition of 17'J2. 

By this iniquitous act, unprecedented in the annuls of civilised 
nations, Poland lost the third part of its dominions. But although 
many ri(di and populous ])rovinces were torn from her, the remaining 
part still Ibimed an extensive country, peojded by about twelve millions 
of inhabitants. Abandoned by all European powers, who, with the sole 
e.xception of the Ottoman Porte, conni»cd by ihf'ir guilty indifference 
at the perpetration of that }>olitical crime, Poland had no chance of 
resisting tlirec pow'erful neighbours, who assailed her in the midst of 
a long peace. Nothing therefore remained to the patriot but to preserve 
what was left, and to strengthen it by internal improvements, so as to 
render it capable of recovering its losses, whenever a favourable opjior- 
tunity would present itself: many jiatriots felt this truth; but the most 
prominent amongst tlmm were, doubtless. Count Andreas Zamagski, 
Chancellor of Poland, and Prince Adam Czarlory^ski, General of Podolia, 
husband to Princess Isabella. The first of them struggled hard to 
reform the Ians of the country, and to improve the condition of the 
inferior, classes. Death prevented his <|krrying into effect his intended 
reforms, but he set a noble example to his countrymen, by emancipating 
the serfs of his princely domains, ccpial in extent and population to one of 
the largest counties in England. Czartoryski’s efforts wore diiected to- 
tvards the education of the rising generation, and he promoted his 
patriotic schemes, not only by unceasing personal exertion, but even 
by a great sacrifice of his own property. 

It was under the immeiliate care and superintendence of Prince Czar- 
toryski, that the colebratei; School of Cadets, or college of noble youths, 
was founded. This establishment united a classical education with 
a military one; and the pupils wore instructed not only in every branch 
of elegant and useful knowledge, but also in all the accomplishinenls 
requisite for a gentleman and a soldier. It produced Kosciusko, Niem- 
cewich, and many other eminent men, who, if they were unable to 
prevent the fall of their country, surrounded with a halo of glory its 
closing scenes, and powerfully contributed to sow the seeds flf that un¬ 
dying love of their country, which, like the sepulchral lamp in the Roman 
grave, burns in the heart of every true Pole. • 

Besides this celebrated institution, over whose minutest details the 
prince constantly watched with a jiaternal solicitude, he took a leadirig- 
part in the gcnerdl reform of the publ’c education, by the introduction 
of which the last king of Poland in some degree atoned for the general 
weakness of his conduct,^ But Czartoryski’s efforts were not confined 
to the discharge of his public duties; he converted his residence, Pu- 
lamy, into a seat of learning, by*attracting thither many learned men, 
not only from Poland, but also from abroad, and by educating there, at 
his own expense, a great number of young men. He was ably and 
zealously seconded by his noble partner, who aitoncd Pulamy with 
every kind of embellishment, and whose taste ana personal attractions 
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rendered it the aljode of arts, refinement, and graces. A great number 
of young girls, daughters of less fortunate gentlemen, were constontly 
educated at Pulamy, at her expense, and under lier inimeftiate super¬ 
intendence. They enjoyed not only the advantages of an excellent 
tuition, hut each of them received on her marriage a present of 1000 
ducats (500Z. English money) from t1 ■ Ir princely benefactress. 

The double advantage of a superior education and of a refined society 
soon rendered Pulamy so celebrated in all Poland, that many persons of 
rank and fortune sought, a?- a particular favour, to place their children 
in a house which united such advantages. Czartoryski received them 
with an unbounded hospitality, and his residence was coustauily crowded 
w’ith the high and the low, tlie rich and the poor; all were received 
witli that true kindness and coij^diality which made every visiter happy 
and satisfied with the reception he met with at the princely mansion. 
But it was neither ostentation nor love of pleasure which prompted the 
princely couple to maintain ihat splendid establishment. A nobler 
object was the motive of such a magnificence. The great idea of .a 
social regeneration of Poland was the moving ])vineiple of all this pomp 
and grandeur; and soon Pulamy became the focus whence that salutary 
idea was spreading fast over all Poland. It daily gained ground in 
public opinion; and its result was tlie constitCition of the 3rd May, 
1791, an event of which the Poles are justly proud. But as the English 
public is generally little ac(|UiiInte(l with the history' of Poland, wc must 
give our readers some particulars of that memorable transaction. 

Tlie public opinion, in rosiiect to a constitutional iinprovement, had 
made such progress in Poland, that the Diet which assembled in llie 
year 1787 vvas deeply impressed with the indisjiensuhility ol such a 
measure. However, although the uccessiLy of a reforib was generally 
felt, it was not an easy task to determine the extent ot that lefonn, 
and to carry it into efl’ect. 'I’hc legislative body was exch'isively ecuu- 
posed of ])rivileged orders; and it was necessary to cvirtnil their privi¬ 
leges in order to give rights to the interior classes, and an extension of 
power to the royalty. Prince C/avtoryski put himselt at the head of 
the reforming party, the leading ineinbers ot wbieii weic mostly (‘ducated 
under his immediate Buperintendenec lie never accepted a seat in the 
senate, and contented himselt with the station of a nimein, or incniher 
of tJie low'cr house, that he iiiigliL he nioie active in promoting the de¬ 
sired reform. Whilst the prince was engaged in the arduous task <ir hi.s 
legislative avocations, tlic princess vvas not less active in promoting the 
same cause through the influence of rank and fashion. Her constant 
occupation was. to counteract in the drawing-rooms, as her husband 
did in the halls of the Diet, the intrigues of Russian diplomacy, 
which were directed against the intended reform. 

At last, after a session of four years, the patriots saw their efforts 
crowned by complete success. The constitution of the 3rd May, 1791, 
is the most glorious event in the annals of Pt/land, and perhaps unjiu- 
rallcled in the history of any other countr/.'* By this constitution the 
hitheito elective throne was declared hereditary ; the executive power 
of the monarch, which, by successive encroachnicnt.s, had l)ccn reduced 
to a mere shadow, was increased .so as to convert the royal authorky 
from a nominal into a real one; and the inferior classes of society, who 
..had no rights ut all, were restored to the rights of men, and endowed 
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with the privileges of free citizens. And all this was the work of a 
privileged class, who sacrificed their prerogatives to the general welfare 
of the country ; and who did it neither from fear, nor from compulsion, 
hut from a deep persuasion that it was right and just to act in such a 
manner. By this memorable transaction the Poles have obliterated all 
their past errors, and it reflects more real glory on Poland than all the 
brilliant achievements of her eons on the field of battle. But the 
generous sacrifice of self-interest which the Polish legislators manifested 
by surrendering their privileges, incompatible with the generality of the 
nation, is not what vve admire the most; it is, their prudence at not 
having been dazzled by the delusive prospects which the beginning of 
the French revolution exhibited at that time to all the world. Those 
prospects, which, for a time, had even quisled the sober minds of many 
Englishmen, produced no effect on the framers of the constitution of the 
3rd May, 1791, who, instead of following Utopian Bcheints, introduced 
changes, not for the sake of change, hut because reason and experience 
had fully demonstrated their necessity. They produced a bloodless 
revolution, whose object was to preserve, and not to destroy; a revolution 
which cost neither tears nor blood ; and, let us add, a revolution which 
lias deserved and obtained the praise of that great and good man, 
Edmund Burke. 

Fate has not permitted Poland to enjoy the fruits of her noble work. 
The Diet of Russia, whose intrigues w’erc unable to prevent the accom- 
plislnnent of tliat glorious reform which, imparting a new life to Poland, 
would entirely shake off her baneful influence, declared it to he a jaco- 
binical revolution, fraught with danger to the altar and the throne. The 
Russian troops entered Poland, and a few wretches, purchased by 
Catherine’s gfdd, and some misguided by her solemn promises that she 
had no other views than to restore the ancient order of things in Poland, 
formed, under the protection of Russian bayonets, that infamous con¬ 
vention, which liistory has pointed out to the execration of future ages 
under the name of the coj federation ofTargowika. This confederation 
was joined by none—except tliose who were compelled by the Russian 
troops to sign a forced accession. The patriots strenuously exerted 
themselves to rcpell the invading enemy. Kosciusko, wdio was lately 
returned from America, had alieady gained two battles against the 
Russians, when the Duke of Wirtemherg, who was intrusted with an 
important command, instead of attacking the enemy, retreated without 
coniljat. llis treason—the guilty meanness of the King Stanislaus 
Poniatowski—hut, above all, the conduct of Prussia, who, after having 
constantly enctairaged by her advice the reform of the constitution, 
and after having solemnly pledged herself, through jealousy of 
the progress of the Russian arms in Turkey, to assist Poland against 
her enemies, on a sudden joined Ri’«'sia, and invaded the country— 
this unexpected combination of calamities, which overwhelmed Poland, 
rendered ineftectivc the brilliant victories of Diehienka and Ziclenne^ 
gained by Kosciusko anti’-Poniatowski, in 1792. The country was 
overrun by Russian and Prussian <troops, the most distinguislied patriots 
fled the country, and the second partition of Poland was the cousequence 
of this disaster. 

But let us again return to the Czartoryski, who were doomed to the 
severest affliction which can befall the patriot and tl^i parent. Not onl|p 
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the fruits of an unceasing exertion during twenty years were destroyed in 
the very moment when they had reached their maturity, but a most paiur 
All sacrifice of domestic affection was repaid by the bitterest disapjioint- 
ment. Some years before, Prince Czartoryski married his eldest daughter. 
Princess Mary, to the Duke of Wirtemberg, a general in the Prussian 
army, and brother to the reigning duke. Princess Mary was young, 
beautiful, accomplishedf endowed with the most amiable qualities, and 
possessing an immense dowry, while her husband wlls in his mind, man¬ 
ners, and habits, exactly the reverse of what he should he, considering 
his illustrious birth. But the Duke of Wirtemberg enjoyed the reputa¬ 
tion of being one of the ablest generals whom the school of Frederick 
the Second had produced ; and to secure for Poland the services of such 
a general, was a sufficient inducement for the princely coujde to risk the 
happiness of a beloved child, and a motive powerful enough to the 
daughter for submitting to such a sacrifice. This match was generally, 
considered so bad for the young princess, that Frederick the Second, when 
he met Princess Czartoryski the first time after the marriage of her daugh¬ 
ter, exclaimed, Qu'esf re avi voits a portr d dnnver notro ange do Jille 
d man diahle da cousin ? Tt is more easy to conceive, than to describe, 
what must have been Czartoryski’s feelings, when the duke, instead of 
becoming the defender of their country, proved a worthless traitor: an 
instant and eternal separation betwee.n their daughter and that unworthy 
man was the consequence of his unprincipled behaviour. 

Amongst the patriots exposed to the vengeance of the invaders, the 
Czartoryski had the honour of being in the foremost rank. A special 
order was given by the Empress of Russia to level Pulamy to the ground. 
The Princess Czartorysld met in her castle the savage executioners of 
the tyrannical orders, ruie succeeded by her presence of mind and 
courage in arresting their devastations, and Pulamy was saved from total 
destruction by the timely interference of the Austrian governor, who 
took the Czartoryski under his protection. 

Czartoryski retired with his family to the Austrian dominions. 
Many other patriots did tlie same. Austria took no part in the 
second partition of Poland, and seemed rather to disapprove of it. The 
patriots en joyed there not only protection but even a kind of favour, and 
l.,eopol, the capital of Austrian Poland, was the place of their general 
resort. Princess Czart(»ryski, whose zeal -was not damped by the §cyere 
disappointment she had met with, became again the central point and 
the animating soul of the jiatriotic saloons. A wider field was opened 
for her exertions, when, in 1194, Kosciusko raised again the banner of 
national indeptvndcnce j and she was constantly engaged in forwarding 
every kind of supplies to the heroic bands of that chivalrous leader. 
Many Polish ladies imitated the noble example of the princess, and we 
must particularly mention the aged Countess Zaniagski, widow of the pa¬ 
triotic Chancellor Andreas Zamagski, who sent to Kosciusko from her 
own fortune the sum of four millions ofPolisli florins (100,000/. English 
money). • - ' 

The unfortunate events which led to the dissolution of Poland are too 
well known to need any repetition ; but the political death of Poland 
did not extinguish the hop’es of lier children. The noblest of her sons 
exerted themselves to foster and to preserve the sacred fire of patriotism 
|in the hearts of tlve rising generation. The most important object was 
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to save from ruin the language, literature, and traditions of the country, 
and to teac^i the youths, by constantly pointing out to them the fame of 
their ancestors, that those who can boast of a glorious past, have a right 
to expect a better future, and should not be bowed down by the mis¬ 
fortunes of the present. It was necessary to establish a kind of na¬ 
tional faith, whose dogma would be a firm belief in the restoration ot 
Poland, and whose worship would be the departed glories of that country. 
Princess C/artoryski became in some respect the high-pricstess of that 
worshij). She erected at Pulamy—tiuit beautiful Pulamy which Delille 
has eulogised with justice—a splendid structure which she called the 
Temple of the Sibyl. It was constructed exactly after the model ot the 
. celebrated Sibyl’s Temple at Tivoli, and it bore on its front the signifi¬ 
cant inscription “ Pressloi Pnynloici,” tilic mcaniug of which was, “ The 
past to the future.” 'fliere she collected at an enormous expense, from 
• all parts of Poland, many precious national relics which had been scat¬ 
tered by the successive depredations to which Poland had been exposed. 
There were seen the sword of the victor of Mienna, the cross whicli had 
ornamented the breast of the augcl-like queen Hedoige, the necklace of 
Barbara Radziwill, the signet of lier royal husband Sigismund Augustus, 
the standard of the arch-duke Maximilian, who invaded Poland as a 
pretender to the crown, and was taken ])risoner by the great Zamoski, 
1587, and many other jewels which had belonged to the ancient inonarchs 
of Poland. There were also banners which had gloriously waved over 
the field of battle, richly adorned staves which had belonged to cele¬ 
brated leaders, books on wliich lioly prelates had invoked (he blessings 
of heaven on their country, and epistles written by the hand of wise and 
virtuous statesnjen. It is easy to conceive dear, how sacred w'ere 
those relics to tlie Poles, who, deprived of an independent existence, 
lived as foreigners on their native soil. Soon Pulamy became the object 
of a national pilgrimage, where numerous patriots flocked fiom all jiarts 
of Poland, to worship tlio relics ol their ancient fame, and to pay the 
homage of gratitude and vineration to the exalted princess who watched 
over those sacred remains. Tlie parents and tutors icwardcd the gootl 
conduct and diligence of their children and pupils by a journey to Pu- 
laniy ; the young poet went thither in search of inspiration, and the 
historian to consult the inexhaustihle treasuies of ancient records hoarded . 
Jm princely libraiv, and liberally open to every visiter. As the Mos¬ 
lem considers it a sacred duty to visit once in his life the grave of his 
Prophet, so it became almost iiidispcnsahlc to every good Pole td perform 
the pilgiimage Pulamy. 

But the Pi'iucess did not limit her exertions to the arduous task 
of collecting the sacred memorials of bygone days, and to preserve 
them from the destre.ction of all-devouring time, or the still less 
merciful dominion of the foreigner. Ti e present was not forgotten for 
the jiast, nor the the living for the dead. The ancient establishments 
of education at Pulamy w^t^c resumed, and the particular care of the 
Princess was to instil pafncdic senfiments into the minds of young 
females, numbers of whom wtic eftucated under her immediate superin¬ 
tendence. She was fully aware that, in a country groaning under a 
foreign dominion, the domestic hearth is the source whence the youthful 
minds must imbibe the early lessons of patriotism ; that it was the duh^ 
of a mother to teach her infant child to love his country, and to hate iti[|P 
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oppressors. To that great object she unceasingly directed the minds of 
her pupils, and of all those who were within the reach (jf her influ¬ 
ence ; and indeed, there is no country Avhcrc the women have displayed 
on every occasion more patriotism than in Poland. The benetits of the 
Czartoryskis were not confined to the young, who were expected to repay 
them by their future services to the country; many a hoary warrior, 
broken by age, and disabled by wounds received in the last struggles 
for tlie independence of Ids country, was relieved from want, and found 
at Pulainy a comfortable and cheerful home for the remainder of his 
dajs. 

Amidst the unceasing toils of her active life, the Princess was not a 
stranger to literaiy occujiations. She has composed two works, very*, 
popular in P(darul: —1. “ The Pilgrim at Datromil,” a work fur children, 
containing the history of Poland, and many moral and jrractical lessons 
admirably adapted to an infant mind; 2. “ Letters on Gardening,” 
which is the or-acle of c\cry amateur of horticulture in Poland. 

The numerous tenantry of Pulamy were not forgotten by the genius 
of the place, and they fo' med a striking contrast with the peasants'of 
the surrounding country. Tlieir rottages were belter built, their fare 
more ahmidant and of a better kind, and their dress cleaner and moie 
comforlable than of any other jieasautry in Poland. This was the efl'ect 
of careful education, and stticily adapted to their humble but useful 
station, and which they received in a school eavcfuily superintended by 
the Princess herself. It is needless to add, that their morals were in 
unison with their exterior appearance, and that the honesty and orderly 
conduct of a peasant of Pulamy was almost jiroveihial. 

Whilst the Princess w^s constantly engaged in her pohlc and useful 
avocations, her eldest son, prince Adam, pursued in another way the 
great object which occupied the lives of Ids parents—the restoration of 
liis country ; hut as we intend, in order to mak'* this sketch complete, to 
give our readers a short biography of that eminent man, we will now 
return to his mother. 

The creation of the Duchy of Warsaw, by the treaty of Tilsit, re¬ 
stored a pait of Poland to an iiidepcndciit state; it was increased in the 
jear 1809 by a portion of (billieia, or Austiian Poland. Pulamy is 
situated in that province, and the Princess had once more the happiness 
of seeing the banners of free Poland hoisted on the towers of hcr-<e.5.t:4Jk'~ . 
When, m 1812, the Emiaror of France jiicparcd himself to attack 
Russia, the I’oles were full of hope that the restoration of their country 
w’ould be the chief object and the immediate icsult of that expedition— 
a ho])e which Was warranted by the services they had rendered to Napo¬ 
leon, and by his repeated promise,s. A Diet was assembled at Warsaw, in 
order to promote, by all jiossilile means, that^reat object; and the 
aged Prince Czartoryski, w'ho, now bent with age, lived in great retire¬ 
ment, left his seclusion in order to preside over tlie deliberations of tlial 
memorable a,ssembly. The events of 181?^ and all its consequences, 
are well known, and need no description Princess Czaitoryski re¬ 
mained at Pulamy. lu the year lt^22 she lost her husband, who died 
at the advanced ago of, 90, and she cimtinucd alone her noble oe- 
cupations, which seemed to have grown with her into a second nature, 
^he events of 1830-31 arrived; the Russian aimy which invaded Po¬ 
nd committed great depredations at Pulamy, but the Princess, in 
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spite of her great age, met them again with the same courage as she 
had done forty years before. A Polish detachment relieved for some 
time Pulamy from the presence of the enemy, but he soon returned 
with a superior force. The Poles were obliged to retire, and the Princess, 
being now 90 years old, followed them. The Russian general, on leav¬ 
ing Pulamy, sent word to the Princess, intreating her no longer to 
remain in her residence, because it was impossible for him further to delay 
the orders which lie received, entirely to destroy Pulamy, and that he had 
no heart to do so in the presence of the Princess. 

She saw from the opposite house her castle in flames; destroyed 
in consequence of a special oider from St. Petersburg; her spirits, 
however, wxrc not broken by that dismal sight, she complained not of 
*her private misfortunes, and spoke only of those of her ccuirtry. After¬ 
wards she retired to Austrian Poland, where she remained with her 
eldest daughter, the Duchess of Wirtemberg, who for many years had 
been her constant companion. She cheerfully met her approaching end, 
and, surrounded by many of her children, grand-children, and great 
grand-children, she departed life with a smile on her countenance, and 
a prayer and a blessing on her lips.* 


r '* She left two sons an<l two daughters; the eldest son is Prince Adam ; his 
younger brother, Prince Constantine, afti-r having fought bravely in his youth, under 
Kosciusko, and afterwards in 1812, for the independence of his country, retired into 
private life with the rank of a general, and lives now at Vienna. We have seen the 
unfortunate mairiage of Princess Wary, and we must add, with deep regret, that her 
only son, Duke Adam of Wirtemberg, proved to be no better than his father. The 
youngest of her daughters, Princess Sophia, is married to Count Zamagski, President 
of the Senate of the kingdom of Poland before the Revolution of 1831, and son of the 
patriotic Andreas Zam;igski, whom we have mentioned in this account. She is the 
happy mother of ten children, (seven sons and three daughteis.) Four sons of the 
Countess Zamagski, and two of her sons-in-law, (Prince Lupieka and Count Dzi- 
alyxkis,) fought with great distinction during the last war. The eldest of lier sons, 
who was educated in this country, levied a regiment of cavalry at his own expense, 
and served as a common soldier in his own regiment. A brother of his, Count 
VVladysIaus Zamagski, who particularly distinguished himself during the war, is now 
ill London. 


MARTIAL IN LONDON. 

Ihbff in two Places.—AMressed to Miss Lee. 

Hebe, Jove’s handmaid, cup in hand, 

The Queen of youth and Beauty, 

On high Olympus takes her stand 
And pays to Jove her duty. 

But when—'his truth the poet tells— 

Her wings'^fo London take her, 

The Queen of Youtfi and Beauty dwells 
At eighty-five, Long Acre. 
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The Imh Clergy.—The Duel that was aii<i the Duel that was not,—Theatrical 
RevoliitiuiiB.—T^e Shakespeare Memorials. 


Thk Irish Clergy. —^The persecutions to which this body has been 
subject have no parallel. The history of other times presents us with 
much violence and cruelty ; but they were perpetrated under the colour of 
law, and sanctioned by the State. When the Roman emperors determined^, 
to extirpate Christianity, they4ssued decrees, making the profession of 
the religion penal, and the ministers of it legal objects of persecution; 
and so it has been in all ages. When the Protestants were the objects,' 
and the Roman popes determined to extirpate the heresy of tlie Reforma¬ 
tion, as the Roman emperors had done that of Christianity, bulls and 
edicts were published, and they were put out of the protection of the State 
before they were burnt by the Inquisition. Put the Irish clergy are not 
yat proscribed by Act of Parliament: their existence is stiU acknowledged 
as a body, and they have done nothing to forfeit those rights; yet they 
are the objects of the most relentless persecution that ever was directed 
against any body of even offending men. Their means of subsistence are 
withheld—their legal demands resisted with violence—their persons pur¬ 
sued—and they are murdered with circumstances of ferocity and brutality, 
such as .savages alone exercise on their victims. Not content with ordi¬ 
nary assassinations, their pursuers express their hatred by mutilating their 
persons ; and the distressed clergyman, who only asks for his legal dues, 
is found the next hour with his skull .shattered, and his brain.s strewed 
about the road. If Iheso were merely the outrages of the low and igno¬ 
rant, they might be attributed to the half-savage state in which the lower 
orders m Ireland are kejit, and the excesses of a barbarous people ; but 
they are first encouraged and then applauded by priests and bishops of 
the Romish church ; and one of the latter is distinguished by the brutal 
triumph with which he exults in them. The Government of the country, 
whose bounden duty it is to watch over the .safety and secure the rights of 
all its subjects, not only leave the Established Church in Ireland to neglect 
and suffering, but sacrifice it to the base object of personal power, and 
barter its existence for the support of a few Popish Members in Parlia¬ 
ment. s.- 

I But we ask the people of England, will they suffer this ? Will {hey 
allow the Reformed Church, which for four centuries they and their an¬ 
cestors have been building, to enlighten an ignorant and reclaim a fero¬ 
cious people, ijo be now totally destroyed, and the edifice of exploded 
superstition to be erected on its ruins ? Will they see the Pope once more 
usurp the authority of the King in that unhappy country, and the influence 
of a bigoted priesthood entirely supersede the Irt^ of the land ? In fine, 
will they see the moral and social improvements which the Reformation 
was everywhere spreading as it advanced through the country, trampled 
out by the foot of ignomnee and barbarism,;iand two millions of their fel¬ 
low Protestants driven from their native s^*in 1835 by the descendants 
of those barbarians who massacred their flBrefathers in 1641 ? We do not 
speak as prejudiced men, who have been hostile to toleration and 
reform ; but we appeal as»known and tried advocates of civil and religious 
liberty, and therefore we have a right to hope that our voice will be at- 
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tended to ; and we do say, after the fullest, consideration of the subject, 
and from the deepest conviction of our minds, if tlie people of England 
do not iriterfcre, the Prutestant church is extirpated in Ireland. 

Already have meetings been held on this momentous subject in various 
places, and the results have proved how strongly it is felt. The details of 
the distress and persecution of the Irish clergy are sent from such un¬ 
doubted authorities, as leave no pretext for a charge of tlieir being mis¬ 
represented or exaggerated. The system is known to be, first to compel 
the clergy, by outrage and robbery, to abandon tbeir congregations ; and 
when tlic shepherds are driven away, to corriiiel their scattered fiocks to 
follow them. This has been done, and the Romish priests boast of if at the 
altar. It was stated, on the oath of a respectable witness before a Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, that one man congratulated hiscongrega- 
^tion, in a chapel in the county of Kilkenny, that six parsons had been 
clrivon out of the country, and a number nyire would speedily follow. The 
clergy of the Established Church are ready now, as they ever have been, 
to sutfer for the cause of the Reformation. Graves have bee i dug under 
their windows, yet they have remained in their houses hey have not 
abandoned Ihcir church, though a guard was necessary to protect them 
thither;—their brethren have been assassinated before their eyes, yet they 
have not fled. But no man can see his educated daughters in the garb of 
beggars, gathering slicks from a hedge to boil a few potatoes wbicli cha¬ 
nty had sent them ! Persecution they can bear, and have borne ; but a 
father used to the decencies of life cannot, and ought not, see his children 
starving about him, when he can procure them bread in any other country. 

Tlie first and immediate duty of their fellow Protestants in England is 
to supply them with pecuniary aid, and two funds arc established for this 
purpose—one to relieve the pressing necessities of their starving families, 
the other to enable them legally to prosecute their riglits. But tlie great 
and paramount duty of the people of England is to pronounce that the 
Reformation btuiH not be extinguin/ied in Ireland, and no ministry, how¬ 
ever desperate, will dare to attempt it. 


The Duel that was, and the Duel that w.as not. —We have this 
month had a war and a rumour of a war. Mr. Rotch, the Chairman of the 
Middlesex Bench, lias challenged the Chief Magistrate of the City of Lon¬ 
don to mortal combat, without obtaining an assent; and Mr. John Black, 
Editor of the “ Morning Chronicle,” has thrown down the gauntlet in a 
similar fashion to Mr. J. A. Roebuck, the renowned M.P. for Bath—the 
challenge in this case being accepted. 

Far.more sermons upon duelling are annually preached than are ever 
“listened to—liir more written than are ever read ; we have occasionally a 
pleasant burlesque on the stage, which is something much better; and 
indeed Li.ston and Keeley, in the “ Aftair of Honour,” may be pronounced 
to be the most successful moralists, as regiirds anti-duelling, that the 
age has produced. But these lively satirists, however excellent their aim 
and effective their shots, cannot of themselves bring a custom so long 
established and deeply footed into in mediate contempt. We want a few 
Keeleys and Listons in real life—a few jiractical burlesques of “affairs of 
honour,’’not merely to expose the iniraorality of the custom, that is of 
little use; nor simply to exhibit its absurdity in the most ludicrous light, 
that has been often done ; huV^to render it—this is what should be aimed 
at —decidedly and demonstrabip/^ vulgar. It may be immoral, it miiy be 
barbarous, it may be absurd—most people will admit it to be all these, 
and the rest will have their doubts; yet all,* in the present constitu¬ 
tion of society, resort to it, in deference not to the opinions but the prac¬ 
tice of “ honourable gentlemen,” until the thing shall be voted low, viil- 
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gar, infra dig. And really with a little management this might easily 
9 he done. Now and then a little salutary ridicule is thrown upon tlie 
practice by a solemn farcical meeting between an apothecary and a bil¬ 
liard-marker—a tax-collector and an accomptant; and for a nme the in¬ 
effective shots of the parties seem to promise a capital hit at the custom. 
But the wound thus inflicted by the ridicule attending on a meeting in 
middle life is soon healed by the romance which is thrown around a duel 
in liigh life; and the practice is again re-established in all its original 
sanctity, as though every body had concurred in thinking it the most wise 
and honourable mode of settling a silly disagreement. We niust make 
the satire much stronger if wl would succeed. We must increase the 
circle of duelling if we would really put an end to it. We must carry the 
custom down into low life. Let us see. What are so common as disputes 
between cab-drivers ? Tift “conductors ”of omnibuses are too genteel lor 
our purposes ; for to the elegance of their designation they nov; add, in 
some instances, a refinement of ftostume in the assumption of “white kid 
gloves.” A duel in this j^lirection would be (piite a fashionable event, and 
might be cpioted as a jirecedent. But the cab-driver, the donkey-driver, 
the pig-dnver, are decidedly vulgar; and as nothing, happily, is more 
abundant than quarrel in this quaiter; moreover as the ceremonies of the 
prize-ring seem to be almost trampled under foot in the march of mind, 
what is there to interfere with the getting-up of a duel or two among these 
mettlesome mud-throwers, that might have the effect, after a single season, 
of exterminating the practice in polite and educated society ? The instant 
the thing ceased to be exclusively noble and gentlemanly, it would be put 
down by our noblemen and gentlemen legislators. Fifty good remedies, 
applicable to every dispute that can be conceived, would immediately pre¬ 
sent themselves. Men would not the more readily call each other “ liars ” 
and “blackguards” because they were prohibited from shooting each 
other, and thereby prove nothing but Ihcir skill, or want of skill, in the 
grand moral art of discharging a pistol! 

With regard to the recent cases—the first has becomfe the subject of 
proceedings in the King’s Bench, and we are therefore silent respecting 
it. Of the last, we shall only say, that the responsible situation of the 
respective parties in their public characters renders their conduct scarcely 
less remarkable than that of the Middlesex moralist who challenged the 
late Lord Mayor. Mr. Black and Mr. Roebuck were mutually bound in 
honour to keep the peace. The latter gentleman however seems to have 
trusted too much to the “philosophy'’ of the former; and really Mr. Black 
has exhibited a singular and very modest ignorance of the estimation in 
which himself and his antagonist ,vere relatively held by the public. What 
human being would have thought the honour ot Mr, Black disparaged hy 
any aspersions that a person like Mr. Roebuck might have chosen 
upon his character? Why, Mr. Black never called out Cobbett! and 
surely the •Member for Bath is something resembling (lobbett in every 
thing but gcnius -and has therefore the less claim 1o the honour of being 
fired at by a philosopher. To have challenged Cobbett would scarcely 
have seemed to us a more ridiculous step than that which Mr. Black lias, 
with so much modesty, thought it incumbent upon 1pm to take. 


Theatrical Rkvolutions.—W hile guardian^ of public morals are seen 
as above to be ready, at any suggestion of temp<.*r or passion, to shift cha¬ 
racters as though mankind were indeeinjut flayers, it cannot reasonably 
be expected that Iheatrical mauageis snoulu be over-nice in Ihcir observ¬ 
ance of public decency; still less that they should hold themselves bound 
to become patterns of morality, and to inculcate the cardinal virtues in the 
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conduct of their establishmenU. Biit there is a limit beyond which they 
have no excuse in trespassing; if they consider themselves in no wise called 
upon to malcc the drama a**moral les<ion.” they ca.n have no justification 
in rendering it a means of fostering vice of the grbsscAt kind, and essen¬ 
tially corrupting those who repair to the theatre for harmless amusement. 
If the legislature so far abandon its duty as to leave the theati*es 'of the 
metropolis, comparatively,'to their own regulation, it is the dutyof journal¬ 
ists—of all theatrical critics—of every man who yet hopes that that Drama 
witii which England’s greatest name is associated may yet be sustained to 
its legitimate ends and purposes—to watch closely and to expose fearlessly 
the system of manageihent in force at the leading theatres. In two or 
three instanee-s—the “Times" and the “Literaiy Gazette" for example— 
this has recently been done, with respect to an gxposition of the supposed 
character of the new management at the “ Adelphi," a theatre which is 
almo.st openly proclaimed to be at present only as p vestibule to the gaming¬ 
house and places that niiyr be nameless. This may to sorne extent be true. 
JJut certain it is, that the course now adopted ifiiere is o-dv a continu¬ 
ation “with additions" of that which has long been invogUL there and 
elsewhere; the array of “splendid women,” the collection of a “bevy of 
beauties," and all the other aits by which, in most theatres, the stage has 
been rendeied little better than a copy of the lobbies, and the public per¬ 
formances scarcely more than an image and representation of the piivate 
vices and grossnesses which they at once foster and aie supported by. 
We would not be too haid upon,the present conductors of the theatre in 
question; they can boast then piecedents, and point to their rivals, in 
justification ; but tins only shows that tlie complaint, instead of being 
fiivolous, IS merely partial; and should ombiaee seveial managements 
instead of one. 1 lie aspect of the theatres at present is revolting to per- 
.sons of sober reflection and decent feeling; to such, however, it is con¬ 
soling that the system is in a bad way, and that with bankniptcy staring 
so many of the violators of decency in the face, “poverty” promises to 
effect that, ere long, which ‘'will” obstinately denies. 


The SThakspeirk Memorials. —A Metropolitan Committee has been 
formed to assist in the piomotion of the objects of the Committee at 
Stratford (which were noticed in this Magazine some months ago), towards 
renovating the celebrated monument of Shakspeare, the chancel of Stiat- 
ford Church which contains it, and the gravestones and sepulchres of the 
Shakspeare famdy, v^hicli also lie there. We call upon every one with the 
slightest pretensions to a love of letters, or to a love of country, to exert 
Jtunjselfin helping forward this gieat work. The poorest and humblest of 
us can do something, and nothing should be left undone. It is a national 
undertaking. If any incentive to the most active personal exfition were 
needed, it would be furnished by the very sources of the difficulty which 
has lepdered the presenit fresh ajqieal necessary. The Stratford Com¬ 
mittee, anxious to give as many^jif their countrymen aspAss)ble the oppor¬ 
tunity of taking a part m this delightful task of honouring the memory of 
the greatest genius Stf tlie world, have limited each subscription to A 
guinea. While this is not to be ex. ceded, the smallest portion of it is 
gratefully welcomed. Hence the delay tif getting together (he sum re¬ 
quired, and the demand fo% more active exertion. That demand will sprely 
be responded to with the^aitiest and most universal sympathy. 
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The Book of Gems: The Poets and Artists of Great Britain. 

by S. C. Hall. 


Edited 


The plan of this work is such as to secure for it the patronage of men 
of taste, the lovers of the liberal arts. For the rest, its splendour of ap¬ 
pearance is sure to excite ci'riosity, and to satisfy that feeling will !)e to 
learn to admire. It embraces specimens of fifty English poets, from 
Cliauccr to Prior, illustrated by fifty English artists. Of the artists we 
may speak hereafter. Of the poets people have been speaking, con¬ 
sciously and unconsciously admiring, for hundreds of years, yet what we 
have to say of them is as fresh Aow as ever, and they are themselves as 
young as they were in ^eir mortal lifetime, because What a true poet 
writes never giows olil*r inapplicable, since he wlio describes human 
nature once describes it for good and ail. The face of nature three hun¬ 
dred years .ago was the same wonderful and beautiful object that it is now ; 
and then, as now, there was grief as well as joy in the world, remorse, 
love, sympathy, and shame -mortal and immortal desires. 

We trust, tlierelbre, that no one will turn from this book in alarrei because 
it is cbielly occupied with very old poets, no moie than that he will adnaire 
them supevstitiously because they are very old. The right way to admire, 
no less than admiration, is taught by Mr. Ilall’s labours. Poetry grows not 
good because it is old, but old because it is good. This exquisite volum^ 
crammed “from top to toe” willi slrengfb, depth, and richness—with 
passion, imagination, thought, and language—is equally addressed to the 
young and to the old, to the learned and to those who desire to learn, to 
the simple, to the subtle, to all mankind. We can conceive no book so 
fitted for universal popularity. In being taught to appreciate poetry 
justly, we arc taught also this. It extends its delights to all who can re¬ 
ceive pleasure, and looks for its reward from all who can join in applause. 
Poetry has been terincd the flower of any soil of experience, and, wide and 
various as experiences are, is its domain. Ilut more than this. For while 
it addresses itself in distinct ways to distinct classes—its never-ceasing 
tendency is to bring all within one round of sentiment of beauty. It 
shows us nature divested of the medium ol our prejudices, or it sulidues 
those prejudices to some qualify ot nature. Tlie spirit ot hnmanity^iresides 
over the woi ks of poets, whether they exert command over our laughter or 
our fears, whether they call in the resources of wit, or of thought, or of ob¬ 
servation, or passion ; whether they ojien for us new woilds of imagina¬ 
tion. or exhibit to us more clearly the old worlds of reality. 

Mr. HaH’s book, then, essentially popular as we see m its character, and 
set off by evory extrinsic advaiitai^c to recominend it to a wide popularity, 
will, we have no doubt, do a great service to the best interests of true 
literature. We are sure that it is extremely well calculated to do so. It 
is with pride we contemplate and enjoy the immortal contents Of a volume 
presenting, as this unquestionably does, such ew’-ences of a boundless 
and unrivalled magnificence and variety oi genius, as English literature 
could alone h.ave furnished, 

We have only to add that the specimens are> on the whole, excellently 
chosen; and that where the necessities of-confined space precluUea 
the possibility of conveying all the .;;harp/teristics of any single poet. 
Mr. Hall has obviated the difficulty in'the page ol biography and 
criticism whiph is prefixed «to the specimens of each, 1 hese are veiy 
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pleasingly done, and most materially contribute to the interest of the 
volume. 

Random Recollections of the House of Commons. By One of No 

Party. 

This is a pleasant and amusing book. The author announces himself 
as of no party, and i)roves it. It is high praise to him to say, and we do 
not say it by way of paradox, that impartiality is likely to bo the only 
serious fault found with his recollections. To those who are actively 
engaged in politics, stiong likings and dislikings are not only natural 
but necessary. The book, however, as wc apprehend, will find its greater 
number of readers among the uninitiated in politics, and to them it will 
^be entirely satisfactory and delightful. Nothing is more welcome lhan 
a familiar description of things reraotec Uur country friends, now, will 
most especially enjoy the book. Its style, we should say, is agreeably 
.suited to the subject, graphic and unforced; v^^hout an^^ nietensions of 
a generalizing or ])hilosophical sort, but with occasional remarks that are 
both shaipand subtle. 

It is not a book for criticism. The singular impartiality we have already 
noticed forbids us to be critical. We would as soon be ungrateful. It 
extends over a period of live years, from 1830 to the close of the last 
session. The names it includes arc those of the leading members of all 
parties, of those who are accustoniod to take a prominent part in the 
proceedings of the House. Some of the most interesting passages of 
those proceedings have occasional notice, no less than the personal and ora¬ 
torical peculiarities of the iiiemhers. The evident experience and shrewd¬ 
ness of the writer have not saved him however Irora occasional errors both 
in fact and observation, as where he di'seribes Mr. C. Buller as the mem¬ 
ber for Liskewortli, and says that Mr. Praed “ stands full six feel two.” 
There is no such place as Liskewortli, and Mr, Praed does not .stand 
higher than five feet ten. He is below, rather than above, the ordinary 
size. 

As a fair specimen of the writer’s style, and because it has reference to 
a man of letters, wlm^se brilliant career we w'atch with extreme interest, 
while at every step it is 'ealizing some jiiorajse of distinction - we take from 
the chapter devoted to “ New Members” the following notice of the fust 
speech, and the general peculiarities of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd:— 

“ It Mws far too refined: it was one of the most elaliorate and philosophically 
reasoned I ever heard delivered in the house. There were but few memhor.s who, 
even after the most chtse attention, would liave been able to follow the speaker, 
and if| once you lost the thread of his argument, the rest would have been in a 
great measure unintelligible to you. It was exactly a speech of that nature which 
ought to have been delivered iu a quiet, snug room, to a dozen or so pi the most 
philosnpliical men of the picsent day. In that case it would have been appreciated: 
the admiration of it by such an audience would have known no bounds, 

“ Mr. Serjeant Talfourd Is poetical and eloquent in the highest degree. Ilis 
matter almost cloys one with its richness. In beautiful and appropriate imagery, 
he excels all men 1 ever heard speak:—I mean in the more carefully wrought pas¬ 
sages when speaking on'Vuiportant que tions. He is fond of introducing a great 
deal of scriptural phraseology into his speeches. In his maiden effort in Parlia¬ 
ment there was much of tliis. He talked ot ‘ quitting themselves like men,’ of 
being ‘knit together in love,\&c. &c. His second and, 1 believe, only other speech 
In the house, was in defence ef the Municipal (lorporation Bill. It was very, short. 
It did not occupy above ten mVuites jn the delivery. It was much less refined 
than <Hhe other, and was deliv^ed at a more suitable hour of the evening, and 
to a House in a more attentive moud. It consequently told with better effect. 
Still, the reception that lie met with on the occasion was not at aU equal to 
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would har® been expected by those who have heard him in the courts of law. In 
person Mr. Serjeant Talfourd is about the middle size, and well made. Ills hair 
is black, and his complexion very dark. His features are small, and his face 
round. He has the most piercing eyes I ever saw; they have much of what lovers 
call a languishing expression about them. His face has altogether much of a soft 
and feminine appearance. He is a man of much kindness of heart, and much 
affability of manner. I question if there ho a man of more cultivated mind in the 
house. He is about forty years of age.” 

An Examination into tlie Ancient Ortliography of the Jews. By Charles 
William Wall, D.D., benior Fellow and Professor of Hebrew, Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Trinity College, Dublin, though one of the richest as well as the most 
learned universities in FiUrope, has obtained the appellation of the “ Silent 
Sister,’' for its members are seldctn heard to speak in the literary world, 
and when they do, like ^ving, they choose an unknown tongue. On its 
first establishment by Q^ieen Elizabeth it was without a libraiy, till it 
was supplied by extraordinary means. The soldiers of the Reformation, 
after tney had defeated the soldiers of the Inquisition at Kinsale, thought 
the best boon they could confer was to supply the new college with books ; 
so the plunder of the Spaniards was converted into a literary gift, and, by 
a strange order of things, the military supplit'd the literary community 
with the means of prosecuting its studies. At this time, too, the college 
produced men whose works are standards of excellence at this day, and no 
univcrsitv has produced a superior to Usher, the first Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Since his lime the books which the learned body has 
produced have been “ few and far between,’’ and what is still worse, on 
such subjects as scarcely any man but a member of a college would read. 
Dr. Barret published an extraordinary composition on the signs of the 
zodiac, and now Dr. Wall has not been behind him in the obscurity of his 
subject by taking up Egyptian hieroglyphics. * 

He commences with an in([iiiiy into the origin of alphabetic w.'-iting, and 
incorporates in his essay that of the Egyptians, of which he considers the 
different kinds made use of. There is one monument in Plngland that a 
man would suppose sufficient to throw all the necessary light on this sub¬ 
ject. It is the llosetta stone in the British llTuseuni, which contains, in 
high and perfect prc.servation, a decree of the kings of Egypf* w’ritlen 
in Greek, (Joptie, and hieroglyphics, and exactly resembles similar things 
of the present day which we have seen, published in our Ionian Islands, in 
Greek, Italian, ami Elnglish,and,as theyall mean the .same thing, there would 
be no difficulty in any person who understood one of the languages making 
out by a little study llic import of the other two; but the labyriilth of 
hieroglyphics is as intricate as ever. Champollion thought he had found 
out the clu-e that led through it, and his conjectures were so ingenious and 
plausible, that he yiersiiadcd the literary world he had succeeded. Dr. 
Wall, however, (U.ssents from this, and propounds his objections to both 
French and Engfish modes of interjiretation. 

It does not come within our province or our limits to enter minutely into 
such subjects. Dr. Wall lias employed great indiwtry and ingenuity, but 
we think with as little success as nis predecessors. He has made one dis¬ 
covery, however, which will astonish the learned world,—that the Book of 
Job was originally written in this occult language. 

* Flowers of LiA'eliijtss. 

We have elsewhere spoken of Lady Blessington’s merits as the editor 
of an embellished work; we may therefore briefly notice this exquisite 
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volume, for which she has written several very elegant poems, to accom¬ 
pany as many admirable prints from the pencil of Mr. Parris, In its ex¬ 
ternal appearance this work has not been surpassed; it is a thin quarto, 
bound in—chalet. We hope we have used the fitting word; hut lor the 
benefit of readers as uninitiated as ourselves, we may explain, that the 
material is of the kind which ladies wear in their light summer dresses. 
It is embossed in gold, of a brilliant scarlet colour, and cannot fail of in¬ 
viting attention to the “ metal more attractive” within. The idea of Mr. 
Parris has been to personify our choicest “ home flower-s"—the daisy, the 
rose, the snow-drop, &c. &c.—and into each of his pictures he has intro¬ 
duced a group of lovely women. He has been exceedingly happy in his 
attempts. The work is, altogether, the most beautiful and interesting 
of the year, and cannot but have large success. 

The Chronicles of Waltham. 3 V<ds. By the Author of 
« The SubaKern.” 

Mr. Gleig has been long and highly valued by all true Covers of nature. 
By itature we do not mean the flimsy frippery~lhe gilded affectation 
which passes current with the world as such ; the nature we admii-e does 
not sit as a tender maiden under a spreading laburmim, witli a hat olvaille 
de ris on her head—a bunch of artificial roses pcejiing liom beneath the 
brim thereof—and eye.s (as artificial) contemplating a flock of sheep. No 
—our nature is rustic —puiely rustic. Wild flowers, beautiful and fragrant, 
mingled with the wayside tliistles and thorns of life! Homesleads, and 
farms, and a population, in which a tendency to evil is counteracted by the 
industrious and the virtuous—who frequently suffer, and yet in time have 
their reward! 

Waltham, its various inhabitants, its politics, its misfortunes, its habits, 
its virtues, and its crimes, .are detailed in Ihc “ Chronicles ” by the reverend 
author with an air of truth, and an evidence of feeling and sympathy which 
cannot fail to interest tlie reader; the political bias of his character is of 
course marked in each story,—and though we do not agree with Mr. Gleig 
in all his deductions from the various I'acts he mentions, yet we are of 
opinion that were some of the tales sliillully altered, so as to chime in a little 
with the present time, published and distributed by landloids among.st 
their tenants, avast deal of good would result, jiarticularly to the middling 
class of farmers, by having such useful rea.soning submitted to their judg¬ 
ment ; the peasantry of England will think, and we all know that if thought 
is not propcily directed it becomes a curse, and not a blessing. Mr. Gleig’s 
clear and perspicuous style is peculiarly suited to the comprehension of 
such a class of persons ; and England is not yet deprived of patriotic and 
beneyolcnt landholders, who would delight in usp/ul knowledge, 

moral as well as political, amongst them. 

We would also hint to Mr. Gleig, that the frequent use of oaths 
throughout the volumes are, from the pen of a clergyman, in had taste,— 
they are unfortunately but too often resoited to amongst the class of whom 
he treats, but this does not prevent their being offensive ; and the utility 
and value of such hooks as Mr. Gleig's is lessened if they aie rendered by 
such strong language^unfit to be read aloud in the domestic circle. With 
this single fault, we dismiss these .olumes, and hope soon again to be fa¬ 
voured by a continuatiop of “ Chronicles ” so replete with interest and 
profit. 1 ^ 

Musical History, Biog^*jphy, and Criticism, &c. &c. By George 

^ i Hogarth. 

At a period like the present, when every one is, or wishes to be consi¬ 
dered, musical, it is rather extraordinary that so useful and interesting a 
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work as Mr. Hogarth has now presented to the public should not have 
appeared before. There are few (if any) who could have performed the 
difficult task of illustrating, and at the same time giving the history of 
this fascinating science so well. Mr. Hogarth has a sufficient quantity of 
enthusiasm to lend spirit and vigour to all he writes, so that every criti¬ 
cism, every line of biography, must be read with pleasure. He has con¬ 
sulted excellent authorities lor his farand possesses a fine, and yet not 
too fine a taste. With an evident partiality for the bent schools, he is not 
bigoted to any; and for the sake of the science, we have only to regret 
that he does not undertake a work upon the plan of Dr. Burney’s “ History 
of Music;" or at least, commencing at the period where the Doctor left 
off, continue it down to the present time. We cannot do better than quote 
Mr. Hogarth’s object in the present volume, which he so unostentatiously 
sets forth:— 

" The author’s object is to give that information respecting the progress 
of music—the personal history the most, eminent musicians—and the 
present state of the art in this and other countries, which is now looked 
upon as indispensable to every person of liberal attainments. He has en¬ 
deavoured to use simple and perspicuous language, avoiding technical^ 
phraseology and abstruse discussions; these in truth being wholly unne¬ 
cessary in treating of music, not as an intricate science, but as one of the 
most beautiful of the fnie arts." 

This “ reading’’ of the science cannot fail to be most acceptable to the 
many; and independent of the musical matter of the work, many of the 
biographies are highly interesting as portraitures of human nature. 

Mr. Hogarth apologises with more modesty than we deem necessary, 
for that he, in his criticisms, differs from many whom he deems superior 
to himself: if they are really superior, he ought not to differ; but genuine 
talent is always diffident of its own abilities; and we remember long since 
considering some of Mr. Hogarth’s detached musical criticisms amongst 
the very best of modern times. His biogrjfphy of Purcell, though convey¬ 
ing no new information, is highly interesting ; but when hoting his fond¬ 
ness for maniac music, and commenting upon that most wonderful and 
siqicr-huraan composition “ Let the dreai^il engines of Eternal will," and 
also speaking of his “ Mad Bess" and “ Fll sad upon the Dog Star" as 
they deserve, we wonder how it was that he did not particularise “ Mad 
Tom,’’ which is one of the most picturesque compositions that ever ema¬ 
nated from a musician’s brain. 

Wherever there is a piano or a music-book, Hogarth’s “ Musical His¬ 
tory" ought to he obtained; and even where those appendages are want¬ 
ing, the volume no less deserves a place, for the sake of its general infor¬ 
mation and entertaining character. 

^ My Aunt Pontypool. 3 vols. 

We wish, notwithstanding her peculiar characteristics, that we too had 
an Aunt Pontypool! The race of kind-hearted, simple-minded old ladies 
is becoming extinct; and their very existence would be doubled by future 
generations, were it not lor such books as the one now upon our table. 
Smile not, most courteous reader, albeit that being courteous you are in¬ 
clined to smile ; we prophecy a much longer existence for the venerable 
lady than you, not having the pleasure of her a)squai>fitance, might imagine 
possible. She will flourish to a green old age—stately and simple—when 
many younger will be cut off in what^ they would consider the flower of 
their prime! ' / * _ 

The character of Aunt Pontypool is well conceived, and well drawn; it 
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is a portrait of Sir Joshua’s—animated and alive. >There are others in the 
volumes that some of oiir readers will perhaps admire more; Colonel 
Adair, Henry Adair, and the hero's father, are depicted with a skilful pen* 
oil, shadowed forth with most excellent discrimination. Lady Mary is 
graceful and lady-like ; and the elder Williamson, the type and semblance 
of his profession! 

Without aiming at the profound, we have-seldora met with three more 
entertaining volumes. The author has endeavoured to preserve a strict 
incQs;.; but we fancy we recognise in his pages the style of the writer 
of “ Ecart^.” The pen is evidently well practised, and well managed 
also. 

Observations on certain curious Indentations in the old Red Sandstone 
of Worcestershire, &c. By Jubez Allies. 

Although Mr. Allies has expended much labour, anJ shown no small 
ingenuity in defence of the hypothesis to which he has di voted the most 
considerable portion of his work, we confess that we are among the number 
of readers who will be mucli more likely to be pleased with his zeal and 
informal ion, than to be convinced by the arguments on which liis theory 
appears to rest. Still, whether right or wrong in his opinion upon the 
main subject of his inquiry, we cannot regret the appearance even of a 
fallacious theory, when its result is to present us with really valuable 
information upon the lopoirvaphy and geology of a highly interesting 
neighbourhood. With respect to the peculiar impressions in the sand¬ 
stone itself, we fear that the ])resen1. state of geological science is hardly 
such as to give a satisfactory account of their origin, and few scientific 
readers, we are inclined to believe, upon considering the matter thoroughly, 
will be likely to give much more credence to the explanation of Dr. Duck- 
land, than to the somewhat wild and e.ortaiuly fancilul opinion wliich Mr. 
Allies endeavours to maintaitf Perhaps a more minute and continued 
examination of tbe channel of Sapey Brook, or other localities in which 
these phenomena occur, will give rise to the discovery of some fact, which 
will throw additional light upoma subject which, notwithstanding all that 
has been said on boi’i sides, we cannot but consider still involved in the 
deepest mystery. Mr. Allies will, in such case, wo are confident, not feel 
disinclinet! to give up a theory which the most candid reader will at once 
pronounce untenable, when lie lemenibers how many strata occur between 
the old red sandstone and tlie lowest bed in which the remains of mam¬ 
malia are found, In the meantime, ive think it cause of congratulation 
to the Natural Society of Worcestershire, that they have a nicmher of 
their council who is willing to devote his time and abilities to investiga¬ 
tions vfhich cannot but materially advance the object for which they are 
associated. 


Da Vinci on Painting. 

The life of Leonard! da Vinci, the first of the great Italian masters, as 
written by Kigaud, is now published, and prefixed to the treatise of Da 
Vinci on Painting, with^ a memoit, by Brown, of lligaud. Of the well- 
known treatise it would be presumption to speak ; of the life of Da Vinci 
there are few altogether ignorant. It is not only m his capacity of painter 
that Leonardo da Vinci IS entitled to such unqualified admiration, as in 
having been the founder of*A school of painting, and of being at the same 
time a great sculptor, a bold ^'nd suncessful engineer, and apian of letters. 
“ It is to be remembered,” sayii his Inographcr, “ to the immortal honour 
of Leonardo da Vinci, that he first dissipated the film of ignorance which 
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impeded the progreiss of the arts; and if Raffaelle and Michael Angelo 
afterwards surpassed him in his own line, it is to him that justly belongs 
the merit of having first pointed out the road which they so ^^successfully 
followed. It is easier to improve tlian to invent; but to him who had the 
courage to overcome the prejudices of aees ouglit to belong the gratitude 
of posterity, more than to those who, by following his precepts, increased 
their own reputation,” A very beau*'r>il head of Leonardo, engraved by 
Worthington, accjompanies the present edition, which, with the outlines of 
figures intended as illustrations of the treatise, will render the book a valu- 
able addition to the collection of an artist. 

The Poetical Works of .Tolm Milton. 

The eightii and last volume of this edition of Milton's Poetical Works, 
edited by Sir Egorton Brydgos, has made its appearance, and completes r. 
work that will fill a hiatus whicb has been termed “ a disgraeeli'l defect 
ill literature.’' Research, enthusiasm uuehilleil by age or difficulty, com¬ 
bined with a strict impartiality and the keenest critical acuinen, were never 
liioiight into more successful or deliglitful play tlian in these volumes, 
which must remain a gratifying niomimeiit of the superior power of the 
accomplished editor, so long as IMiltoii shall, in the minds of Englishmen, 
be legarded as the greatest of poets. Tiie illustrations, by Turner, to this 
volume, are the “ Temptation of tlie Pinnacle" and llie “ Shipwreck of 
Lycidas;” and arc distinguished for that artist’s usual display of ima¬ 
gination. 

Cruciana. Illustrations of the most striking Aspects uiulor which the 
Cross of Christ and Symbols derived from it have been contemplated 
by Piety, Superstition, Imagination, and Taste. By .Jolin Holland. 

Beautifully illustrated works come upon ns in crowds. This is unipies- 
lionably one of the wo.v/ beantifnl. It is punted and “ got up ” in 
Liverpool; and certainly no London house could have issued a more 
perfect siiecimen of the art of typography; or have bound it in better 
taste. The volume is sufficient proof tlia't the provincial press is capable 
ofcomjieting with that of ihe metropolis. Messrs. Marples and Clo. of 
Livoipool have settled this point. It would not be ea.sy for us to jioint 
out a pnlilication so finely, clearly, and correctly printed. It has, we think, 
never been surpassed. Tlie olijeet of the work is explained by the title, 
which we have therefore copied iii full. Mr. Tlollatul has already obtained 
a high reputation as a poet. In this volume also he apjiears to gieat 
advantage in that character. But Ins principal task lias been one of 
research—to illustrate the most siriking aspeet.s under which tlie itoss of 
('hrist, and symbols derived Iroin it, have been contemplated by Piety, 
SnperstiUon, Imagination, and Taste. These lour divisions are com¬ 
mented upon and explained m a graceful and skilful manner; almost 
every topic connected with the orand snb|cct has been touched upon, 
and a moral is (leduced from each. The hook is embellished by several 
fine engravings on wood: they are so good, that we regret the name of 
tlie artist does not accompany them. 

Evolution on the Power and Operation of Numbers. 

By Thos. Smith, r 

As a trcati.se, uniting just and accurate investigation of the first prin¬ 
ciples of mathematical science with a ,§tyle tof explanation which renders 
what are generally considered the more aostiuse properties of numbers 
comprehensible to any miftd with the slightest tendency to reflection, we 
cannot but look upon the appearance of Mr. Smith’s book as a benefit to 
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society at large, and as materially tending to advance a taste for one of the 
most peautifill of the studies accessible to the human intellect. The work 
*l®yolcd to a consideration of Fractional and Decimal 
Arunmetic, and to the Involution and Evolution of determinable quan¬ 
tities, IS inferior to no treatise yet published in the importance of its 
sunject; while in the absence of all technical obscurities, and in its open 
rind manly nriethod of demonstiation, we know of none which can be com¬ 
pared with it. The apparently mysterious process of the extraction of 
roots, so often performed in a merely mechanical manner, and of which so 
hltlc explanation is afforded in most works on the principles of Arithmetic, 
gradually resolves itself, under Mr. Smith’s hands, into a process as intel¬ 
ligible as could be wished by tlie least acute inquirer. Of how gieat 
importance it is that this process should be clearly understood need not be 
inciitioncd to any who have made the least jirogress in analytical inves- 
tigations, or how great a benefit attends ^thorough in.night into the reasons 
ot ordinary operations in which Fractions and DecimaL- are concerned, 
ihe work may he confidently and strongly recommended to all engaged in 
the instruction of youth, as well as to students of maturer years, who are 
pursuing the difficult path of self-tuition, as one of the best aids they can 
procure in facilitating their labours. 


THE ANNUALS. 


These pleasant hooks are again before us ;—the greater number of them 
rather, for some have not 3 'ct made their appearance. They differ liltle, 
HI character, either extciiially or internally, from that which they have 
borne lor twelve or fourteen years. Substantial leather has indeed taken 
the place of flimsy silk ; and they are now books for a year rather than a 
clay; but they.aie nearly the same as they always have been^gay, 
agreeable, and levying but a slight tax either upon the minds or the purses 
ot their fen thousand pations. It was at one period the mode to praise 
them too highly ; it now seems likely to become the fashion to condemn 
them too much. They have never advanced very high pretensions—never 
indeed claimed to be considered as works of standard merit; their ex¬ 
istence was supposed to continue but fora year, when they were to be set 
aside by their .successors. Notwithstanding this, it is impossible to deny 
that they have contained contributions from nearly all—if not all—the 
popular writers of the age and country. We will name a few of them, 
Moore, Southey, Wordsworth, Coleiidge, Hemans, Landon, Procter, Croly, 
Milimyi, Rogeis,\\ ilson, J.Montgomeiy, Leigh Hunt, Bowles,Cunningham, 
and IIogg--in poetry. In prose, Scott, Bulwer, Marryatt, Landon, 
Morier, and a host of others. It must be ftllowed also, that their cmbel- 
lishraents have been, for the most jiart, of the very highest character—fine 
engravings from admirable pictures. 'I here is not a single artist of repu- 
tationwho has not supplied at least one work for publication in an Am ual. 
We h?P®» therefore, they will receive the encouragement which the public 
has hitherto extended t(\tlu'm. Without this, it is impossible for them to 
support the reputation they, have so Jong maintained. 


The Forget Me Not. 

of excellence superior to either of its predecessors. 
The frontispiece is an admiilible engraving from a picture by Edwin 
Landseer “ Tlie Actress at the Duke’s’’—-the actress being, we believe, 
one of the fair,daughters of the IIou.se of Russell. Of the other plates, 
we prefer “ King Alfred’s return from the Danish Camp,” by Mr. S. A. 
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Hart, A. R. A.; “ The l)ying Sister," by Miss E. Sharpe; and “ The 
Shepherdess," by Mr. Hancock. The literary contents are exceedinely 
good. There is an excellent sea-story by “ the Old Sailora capital 
tale of the American woods, by Mr. Stone; a tradition of Scotland, of 
intense interest; and other prose contributions of high merit, by Mr. 
Jerrold, Miss Isabel Hill, and Miss Lawrence. The poetry has been 
chiefly supplied by James Montgomery, James Hogg, Miss Landon, 

“ Delta," Mary Howitt, and Laraan lllanchard. The poem of Mr. 
Blanchard is of rare beauty—one of the most brilliant productions of the 
year. We congratulate Mt. Shoberl, therefore, on the industry and vigour 
lie has displayed in maintaining the interest and value of his work ; and 
in proving that although it has reached its fourteenth year, its claims upon 
public support are as large and numerous as they ever have been sinee 
he and Mr. Ackerraann introduced into England the now flourishing* 
exotic. • 

The Friendship’s OtFeriiig. 

It is no ill compliment to the present editor of this work, Mr. W. H. 
Harrison, to say that we miss our excellent and lamented friend, Pringle, 
to whose good taste and sound judgment the volume is mainly indebted 
for its hold upon the p.ubhc. We cannot say that Mr. Harrison has 
enabled us to forget that the “ Friendship’s Ottering” is no longer under 
the care of him who so long and with so much ability conducted it. Mr. 
Ilanisoii has prefaced his annual labours by a touching tiibute to the 
memory of his predecessor- of his predecessors, indeed, we must say ; for 
after the death of Pringle the woik was given in charge to Inglis, who 
also died before the year had gone. We have no doubt that Mr. Harrison 
will do justice to the choice of the publishers, and that his next publica¬ 
tion will be of far higher merit, Its literary contents are chiefly from the 
pens of Miss Stickney, (the admirable author of “The Poetry of Life”,) 
T. K. Hervey, Mr. James, Mr, Jerdaii, who has contributed the best poem 
in the volume, Mr. D. L. Richardson, Miss Landon, Mr. D. Jerrold, and 
the Editor. Among its illustrations there are two or three—and only two 
or three—above mediocrity. “ The Festival ’’ is, to our taste, tlic best in 
the collection. 

The Keepsake. 

This volume has been transferred from the charge of Mr. Reynolds, who 
conducted it from its commencement, to that of the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
However much we may desire to say of a lady only that which is pleasant, 
we are compelled to state that the change has not been advantageous to 
the work. It is in no way improved ; the fair authoress herself has. con¬ 
tributed largely and well; but she has failed in obtaining assistance of 
any value, • The volume is, in short, made up of mere nothing.s,—if we 
except the excellent tales and poems of the editor. Now, ]\Ir. Reynolds 
perhaps took a wrong course,—he sometimes mistook a peer for a poet, 
and thought a title before or after a name indicated genius of the rarest 
order. But even this error was useful to the woik. It was always found 
upon the tables of the aristocracy; and as every I^rd has at least a hun¬ 
dred cousins and a thousand admirers, “ The Keepsake ’’ was of course in 
high repute. Mrs. Norton has cut the peers, bu^ias not encouraged the 
poets. She has pressed but one Lord and on? member of Parliament 
into her ranks. The M.P. gives a few verses, ffnd hi.s Lordship a curious 
specimen of the nonsense that may be made to fill two pages where only 
one vowel appears ; the said specimen being^receded by a venerable pun 
about writing with ees. Norton, however, has succeeded in achiev¬ 

ing a triumph which Mr. Reynolds, with all his Efforts, perseverance, and 
gold, was unable to obtain. She has induced Moore to write for “ The 
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Keepsake.’* It is not his first appearance in the character, for last jwaf 
lie was lured into the Annuals by the Countess of BleSsington. His poem 
is “ the Progress of Painting;,”—a work by no means unworthy of his pen. 
Captain Marryatt has given an admirable sketch of a Nigger named 
“ Moonshine.” Captain Phipps a clever paper," The Autobiography of a 
Scotch Terrier.” Captain Chamier a “ Fire at Sea." There are several 
anonymous communications. In spite, however, of our desire to imitate 
the gallant Captains and the gallant bard, whose names we have mentioned, 
and give our “ aid ’to the accomplished editor, we cannot say that she has 
succeeded in improving “ The Keepsake,” or of giving dignity to the class 
of works to which it belongs. Of the plates we may speak hi terms less 
qualified. Many of them are exceedingly beautiful; those after Turner more 
especially. The frontispiece is the portrait of a lovely woman, from a 
• drawing by Chaion ; and a delicious) vignette by Uwins forms the title- 
page. Two of the most attractive print!*in the collection are by Herbert, 
— an artist who has not been long before the world, bia who bids fair to 
occupy a very prominent station in it. A sweet design of Stot bard’s—“ The 
Favourite Flower’’—intended evidently as an illustration of Byron ; a 
picture of Leslie’s; one by Cattermole; Iw'o by StephanofF, one “The 
Hindu Girl," of exceeding interest; two, wdiich do not please us, by Bos- 
tock ; three sea-pieces of much merit by Viekeis ; and three cf a character 
" rich and rare ” by Turner, make up the collection. Its merit is sufiioient 
to bear out the high reputation of Mr. Heath, and that is saying much 
for it. 


The Landscape Annual. 

Mr, David Roberts has made a most successful tour ; his volume this 
year is better than that of last; it is, in fact, one of the richest and most 
interesting collections of laruls'cajics that could be placed before us. 
Andalusia is fertile in fine subjects for the pencil. There are so many 
glorious relics Of old Moorish great ness scattered over its gorgeous fcenery 
of plain and water, that the artist finds abundant mati-ricl whurevcr he 
may travel. Mr, Roberts long ago achieved fame ; if he had not done so, 
this book is sufficient to maintain bis churn to tlie highest honours his art 
can bestow. The work is one of exceeding beauty, interest, and value, and 
merit.s the most unqualified piaise W'C can bestow upon it. Mr. Roscoe 
has also performed his task in a very satisfactory manner. He has traced 
with much skill the history of the province ; and has introduced several 
striking and exciting stones w'liich give a zest to the more sobered and 
solid descriptions. It would have been advantageous if he had applied 
himself somewhat more to details of the later events which have made 
Andalusia remarkable. 


The Amulet. 

“The Amulet’’ again advances its claims to public patronage; among 
its contributors are those to whom it is so largely indebted for the reputa¬ 
tion it has so long maintained,—Dr. Walsh, Miss Landon, &c. &c. The 
volume contains a curious account .if the Island of Jerbi, with its tower of 
human skulls,—a plac<!Miithcrto unknown, we believe, to modem travellers. 
It is enriched by poetical Contributions by L. E. I,* the Ettrick Shepherd, 
Allan Cunningham, Visc^jLint Strangford, Elliot of Sheffield, the author of 
" Darnley,” Horace Smitl^ Laraan Blanchard, See. Sec. 

ThC|Pictfiresnuc Annual. 

There are few pleasanter travellers than ]V|r. Leitch Ritchie. He dashes 
off a sketcli as if he wrohj as rapidly as he thought. We fancy him always 
on the gallop, and feel certain that neitlier his horses nor his postilions 
are ever permitted to proceed at a quiet pace. Hi/ is sure, however, to 
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collect much information on his way, and takes especial cere to gather as 
much of the marvellous as may serve to give a due relish to his descrip¬ 
tions of persons and things. Here is a book of agreeable and useful read¬ 
ing, giving us a brief, but we believe accurate, account of Russia and the 
Russians, relieved by several deeply interesting stories, and abundant 
sketches of the habits, customs, and leading characteristics of the people. 
The plates are all striking ; they partauc, perhaps, too much of the cold¬ 
ness of the climate, and are too much alike; but they afford a just idea of 
the magnificent buildings—churches, palaces, and quays—so peculiar to 
the country; and Mr. Vickers, the artist, has performed in a very credit¬ 
able manner his portion of the partnership “ journey.” 

The Juvenile Forget Me Not. 

This is the oldest of the Annuals for the young, and we may spare it a^- 
corner. The materials have beetv collected with sound judgment: there is 
here nothing that can be in the remotest degree objectionable. It is evi¬ 
dent that Mrs. Hall has studied how to cater for youth, so as to make infor¬ 
mation and amusement pay their visits together. The task is not an easy 
one ; writers too lieqnently go either above or below the coraprcdiensions 
of children, and the one is as disadvantageous as the other; it requires no 
ordinary skill to hit the hajipy ineduim. The literary content.s of this 
volume are contributed by Dr. WaNh, Mary Howitt, Mrs. Itottand, Miss 
Stickney, Miss Landon, &c. &c.; and it. contains eight good plates, m 
keeping with the character of the woik. 

The Book of Beauty. 

Jhi.s is beyond question the most ])erfeet Annual tlie 3 'ear lia.s produced. 
Its illustrations are the best; ami its literary contributions are of the 
highest order. Lady Blessington has approached nearer to our ideas of 
what such a publication ought to bo than any other editor. She has suc- 
oeeded^n obtaining the assistance of a large proportion of llio more popu¬ 
lar writers of the country. Among them arc Mr. liulwor, Washington 
irving, Miss Landon, Mis. S. C. Hall, Mr. Piooter.the Autlior of “Vivian 
Grey,” Mr. N. P. Willis, W. S. Landor, Lord Morpeth, Lady Charlotte 
Bury, I^ady E. S. Wortloy, Mr. Grattan, and though last, not least, the 
accomplished editor herself, Mr. Buhver has supplied a glorious story of 
Eastern magic : Washington Irving, a romantic incident—“ The Ifaunted 
Ship;’’ Mrs. Hall, a pleasant sketch of a little Irish maiden—“Poor 
Dummy;” Mr. D'Israeli, a delicious tale, in which love is tried and not 
found w’anting ; Barry Cornwall, a series of rich “ Fragments indeed all 
the contributors have done well. They have wiitteii with an evident desire 
to give to the “ Book of Beauty" the highest character among thi? An¬ 
nuals ; and they have succeeded. We must not, however, omit to notice 
a very swecftly written tale of sin and sorrow by Mrs. Fairhe. It is briefly 
told; but with a degree of pathos we have seldom seen ecpialled. The 
prints which illustrate the “ Book of Beauty” are in keeping with its lite¬ 
rary contents ; they are all beautiful—beautiful in nature and beautiful in 
art. The most attractive, to us at least (but upon this point opinions will 
widely differ), are the “ Armina,” by Liverscege ; *• Alice," by E. T. Par¬ 
ris; the “Lady Augu^ Baring” (the frontiiqHCce); “Mary,” by D. 
McClise ; and the “ Re^rie,” by S. Lover, who ^fraces the volume also as 
a poet. , 

Tlie BibUcal i^nnual. 

Among the Annuals, there are few that lAve better claims upon the 
public than this, which contakis descriptiotis of sqenes familiar to all who 
“ study the Scriptures.’’ The designs have been “ taken on the spot,” by 
travellers who have sojourned in the Holy Land, and in other places which 
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the labours of the Apostles have rendered sacred; but inasmuch as such 
“ amateur artists” are for the most part unskilled in pictorial effect, their 
original sketches have been placed in the hands of more experienced 
painters, who have given to them the high finish and character they now 
possess. Thus Turner, Callcott, Stanfield, Haiding, and Roberts have 
produced the works of art which illustrate and ornament this admirable 
volume ; but they have laboured under the directions of those who made 
their drawings amid the actual scenes which they describe. The work is 
therefore exceedingly beautiful, containing, as it does, some of the richest 
landscapes to be found in any collection ; but is especially valuable, as 
exhibiting a series of portraits of the most interesting places in the world. 

The Angler’s Souvenir. 

- This is a new candidate for public favour. It is beautifully got up; 
with a vast variety of wood-cuts, surrounding each page of letter-press, 
and a large number of beautifully engraved vignettes by Ueckwith and 
Topham. The type is peculiar, but in good taste, and giving us a degree 
of originality of which we did not think the printer capable. The book is 
published as the production of a Mr. Fisher, but this, of course, is an as¬ 
sumed name. Be he who he may, we covet his acquaintance, and forward 
him herewith an “ invite " for the first sunny day of May—or if it please him 
better, as it will certainly please us, half-cockney fishers as we are—for some 
bright morn of June, when the wind is south, and a few merry showers 
have spread themselves over old father Thames at Hampton or at Sunbury. 
We will take with m our old friend Tzaak, and chat about him and his 
glorious co-mates as we jog along the road. He will know—and it may 
be that we know also—all the fine pitches from Richmond to Henley 
inclusive ; and together we may have a brilliant day of pleasant convei'se 
and rare sport. We trust our friend who has so ably and accurately 
penned “the matter” for “ The Angler’s Souvenir” will take us at our 
word, and that'when he has paced with some more ambitious neophyte the 
spring-banks of the Ouse, he will condescend to bestow on us his care 
and counsel from some summer sunrise to the setting of the same. We 
advise all young anglers to purchase his excellent and splendidly deco¬ 
rated volume. Tt tells them all they ought to know—and tells it to them 
in the most pleasant manner. It is a useful but not the less agreeable 
companion from March to October ; but should be read noiv by the side 
of a winter fire upon some dull and gloomy day, inasmuch as the art of 
angling, like any other skilful and noble accomplishment, is to be learnt in 
theory before it is called into practice. To the old angler also we recom¬ 
mend the book; it will introduce him to the most valued and time-honoured 
of hif, friends—happy fellows of the olden time ! and bring to his memory 
the forms of pleasant things. We have commented upon the “ agreeable ” 
of the volume, we must offer a remark or two upon the “ ublity” of its 
contents. It is full of judicious and practical hints upon all the duties of 
the angler:—teaches him not only when to fish, but how to fish; and 
moreover how to tye his hooks and make hi.s flics—with the vast variety 
of et cseteras, without a knowledj'e of which an angler is a bungler, who 
ought to be soused /-n the mud rather than placed beside the lucid 
stream. 
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Mr. Bulmter’si .novel of " Pelham ” has been 
Rucceeded in Colburn’s “ Modern Novelists ” 
by “ The Disowned,” of the same Author. 
Like the other performances of tliia writer, 
the object of this work is to further the hap¬ 
piness of man. by leading him into the paths 
of virtue, and directing all his actions into the 
channel of usefulnees and profitable exertion. 
“The Disowned” is to be completed in six 
weekly Numbers, price Is. each, with four 
beautiful embellishments. 

No. I. of the dv'o edition of ” Las Cases’ Me¬ 
moirs of Napoleon,” being iilreudy out of print, 
a new and elegant 7 )oeket edition, uniform 
with " the Modern Novelists.” " Byron,” &c., 
lias been commenced, two numbers of which 
have just appeared. This work is universally 
acknowledged to iorm the must complete epi¬ 
tome that has ever appeared of the life, cha¬ 
racter, niiil opinions of this most exlraordinnry 
man; anil it comprises, exclusively, the con- 
veisations of the Kiiiperor duiing his exile, in 
the grand events of Ills life, and the persons 
connecled with him. The whoo' eight volumes 
of the Paris edition are aiinouneed to be given 
in about 2U Weekly Numbers, at li. each. 

Aiiotbcr I’elebrated Work on the Life and 
llcign of Napoleon is also in course of publi 
cation, at one fourth of its former price. We 
allude to tlie ” Memoir.s of the Duke de Uo- 
vigo,”(^Sav.iry,") ivho.it will be rerolleeted, was 
the Afiinster of Police under the Kmperor. To 
liiiii N.ipoleon. pcibaps, more tiilly revealed 
his real chur.icler, tli.in to any other indivi¬ 
dual ; lor to him were cllviilged ins most secret 
transactions Hence it Is, that the present 
work salislactorily elucidates riiiiiiy ot the 
Emperor's acts, uliieh had hitlieito been 
veiled in uay-tery. The work is to be com¬ 
prised infour.'lvo volume^, handsomely bound 
in morocco clotii, price fiv each. The first, 
just issued, contains no less than GiO pages of 
letter-press. 

A now and rheaper edition is on llie eve of 
appearance, ot Poole's ‘‘Comic Sketch Hook.” 
It comes forth veiy opportunely, to enliven 
the long winter evenings. 

Ju.st re.iily, " The Despatches and Corres¬ 
pondence of tlie Maripiess Wellesley, includ¬ 
ing Loiters of Pill, ('anniiig, Grattan, Lords 
Orciwille, Grey, Castlereagh, &c ” 

Mr. Ilenn'jigsen, an English officer, who 
served for eighteen montlis under Ziiinalaciir- 
regiiy, announces ‘‘ A Campaign with tlie 
Guerillas, during the present War in Spain.” 

A New and chvaiier Edition is In piepara- 
Iton of Capluin Back’s " Narrative of his 
Voyage to ttie Arctic Kegions.” 

In the Press, "The Literary Uemains of S, 
Taylor Coleridge,” Edited Henry Nelson 
Coleridge. 

Mr. Theodoie Hook's novel, “ Gilbert Gur¬ 
ney,” the principal scenes of which have ap¬ 
peared in this Afagazine, is on the eve of ap¬ 
pearance, In <1 volumes. 

6. Hoffinger’s Life of the late Austrian Kiii¬ 
peror Joseph 11.; Menrel’a Gorman. History; 
and ^Mauter’8 History of Greece, arc an¬ 


nounced to appear In tranalatlons f^om the 
German, 

The Author of “ Felhum ” Isahout to gratify 
the world with a new Work of Fiction, en¬ 
titled “ Itlenzt, the last of tlie Tribunes.” 

A new Novel hy the Author of Rtehelieu,” 
is on the eve of publleatlon, called “ One In a 
Thousand ; or the Days of Henri Quatre.” 

OTHER WORKS IN TUK PHKSS. 

An Kssny on the Nature and Treatment of 
Dropsy, by Dr Seymour, 

The Parrlelile, by the Author of “ Miserrl- 
mus.” 

The Prophetical Cliaraetei and Inspiration^, 
of the Ajiocalypsc considered, by George 
Pearson, H. D., rhrisDan Advocate in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Paley’s Evidences of Christianity Epi¬ 
tomized. 

Tile Wall’s End Allncr, bf .Tames Everett, 
Aulliur of the ” Village Blaiksmllh,” A'c. 

The Landscape Gardener, by the Rev. Pre¬ 
bendary Dennis 

'I he Florist Cultivator, by Thomas Willat, 
Es(|. 

I.IST OP NSW BOOKS. 

Aliisical History, Biography, and Crlliclsm, 
by George Hogarth, Esq., 7a. 6tt. 

Out of Town, or the Recess, H vols. post 8vo. 
il.lls. Sif. 

St. .loliii In Patinos, by the Rev, W. L. 
Bowles, Hvo. 7*’ C<f. 

The Designs of Sir J. Jones, by W. Kent, 
31. ;ii. 

Norman Leslie, .I vuls. pustSvo. 11. Us 6d. 

The Hook of Gems, royal Hvo. I/, llx. fid. 

The Vow of the Peacock, by L. E. L , foolscap, 
IDs. Gd. ^ 

Old H.achelors,2 vols. post Hvo. IT. Is. 

Mariiii’s History of the Biitish Colonies, 
vol. V„ Hvo. IT. is 

Flowers of J.oveliness, dto. IT. il». fid. 

Aly Aunt Poiitypool, 3 vols. post bvo 31*. 6<f, 

Tlie Youllifiil Imjiostor, 3 vols, post Hvo. 
•20s. 

Heath’s Book ofUeanty for 18.'lfi, Edited by 
Lady Hles‘<iiigloi), Hvo 21*. 

The Keepsake for 1H3C, Edited byVhe Hoti. 
Airs. Norton, Hvo. 21*. silk. 

Naiiutive of n Voyage Round Ahe World, 
by'f. H. Wilson, M.D. ll.N. Hvo. 1%. 

History of tlie United States of North Aipe- 
riiR, by T. Graham, 4 vols. Hvo.4T. 10s. 

Recollections ot the Private Life of General 
Lafayette, Hvo. 12* 

Tlie Imagery.^and Poetical Ornaments of the 
Rook of Psalms, by the llev. Henry .Htoddait, 
A.Af.,uf Quel’s College, Oxford, 2*. fid. 

A FamilirVHislory of Birds i tlieir Nature, 
Habits, and Instincts, by the Re# Edward 
Htanley, At A., F.L.S , 2 vols., with many 
AVuod-Cnts, 7*. 

Alin^uls and Metals ; their Natural His¬ 
tory, and Uses In the Arts j with Incidental 
Accounts of Alines and Alining, in a Pocket 
Volume, wifit Engravings, ‘2s. 6d. 
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FINE ARTS.,. 

PUMLICATIONS. 

The First of Septcmher. Painted by R. W. Buss; Engraved by 

James Stubbs. 

Mr. Tlnss has more natural humour than any other artist ■we could name ; 
it is sufficiently broad, but always stops short of caricature. Here is the 
picture of tl respectable old gentleman, whose gouty limbs confine him to 
an invalid’s chair: yet he has ventured forth on the 1st of September, 
with his lac(]uey and his dogs, to take a pop at " the birds.’’ He is just 
x;oclving his piece as his pointec gives him warning; and his nigger-boy 
behind is watching for the fall of the gdliie. The print is rn exceedingly 
clever one, and has been well engraved. 

Th^ Caxicaturcs of II. B, Nos. 41.5, 41G, and 41*7. 

We have deferred from time to time noticing these exceedingly clever 
publications, because we desired to devote to them more space than this de- 
pailniont of the Magazine permits ; we hope to do so ere long. Tlie three 
last issues of 11. H. have been devoted to Daniel O'Connell. In one he is 
bobbing for the gudgeons Sawney and John Dull; in another ho is driving 
the nnnisteiial pigs to market ; and in the third he encounters the Weird 
Brothers—Lords Melbourne, Mulgrave, and Morpeth. The likenesses are 
striking: there is no nhsfakiug any one of them; and the humour is 
broad, without exceeding due limits. We shall, as we have said, hope to 
say more upon this topic hereafter. Tlio works of II. B. arc not to be 
passed over as things merely for a season. 

Fac-similes of Historical and Literary Curiosities; with Etchings of 
Interesting Localities. By Charles John Smith. 

This is a very curious and very interesting colleetion of literary and his¬ 
torical curiosities, engraved Irom original documents, many of whieli are 
in the possession of that indefatigable hunter out of autographs—Mr. 
Upcott. The number begins with the paper found upon Felton, after he 
had assassinated the Duke of Buckingham, with a view of the house in 
which the murder was coinmilteel. Another is the letter of Chatterton to 
Horace Walpole, with an account of his pretended discovery of Rowley’s 
MSSyAnother plate contains a variety of signatures of Napoleon. Others 
contain letters from Prior, Gay, Smollett, Richardson, Sterne, Warburton, 
&c. &c. The series is a very attractive one, and we hope its success will 
be such'%s to encourage Mr. Smith to continue it. 

Stanfield’s Coast Scenery. 

The fifth and sixth Numbers of this work are now published, The 
last Number has been delayed, we understand, in consequence of a de¬ 
lay in the ongiavings.vthe proprietors having determined to suspend it 
rathei^inn pi i mit platt^ to appear of an inferior or unfinished kind. The 
beaut^Sf the sixth Number fully justifies this delerniination; and the title 
to a national undertaking, which has been assumed for this work, may be 
fairly conceded. “ The Bloclvade Station, Rye Old Harbour,” in No, 5, 
engraved by J. W. Apideton, deserves particular mention, though it is 
almost invidious to make a selection. The Letter-press descriptions are 
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written in a clear, concise, and highly satisfactorjf manner; and do cre¬ 
dit to the editof whoever he may be. 


# 

On the 2nd November, a general assembly of the Academicians was 
held at the Royal Academy of Arts in Somerset House, when Mr. Daniel 
M'Olise and Mr. Solomon Alexander TT-irt were elected associates; and 
Mr. Samuel Cousins associate engraver of that institution. 

At a late meeting of the Committee ol Aits, IVIr. .T. Henning made an 
interesting communication on the subject of waxing maible. The fiist 
expiM'iment was made on a piece of polished maible. He look wax and 
made a stripe across it with a hair-pencil; he then warmed it until the 
marble had absorbed the wax, and left none on the surface. On mixing 
the wax witli a little turpentine, he found tliat it went one-si''teenth pait 
of an inch into the marble ; but the turpentine is scarcely necessary. H? 
put it on tile top of the house fiu^onc winter, and in the spiiiig found the 
polish all off the marble, exce])t where the wax was. It does not give the 
marble any inii>leasant gloss or ]>()lisb, but makes it like the finest pi cserved 
old rn irblo. The fnexes of the Athenaeum and Hyde Park-Corner are tluus 
preserved from the atmosphere. 


THE DRAMA. 

DRTTRl’-LANK TIIKATRE. 

A DRAMA, translated from the French of M. Scribe, has been lately pro 
duct'd at this thpatre, and its production caused no ordinary degree of 
excitement in the llieatricai world. Tlie well-known reputation of the 
author of the “ Minister and the Mercer ” justified gre.at expectations, the 
impression created by its peiforinance in Pans added t» this, and the 
spirited style in which it was announced that Mr. Bunn intended to bring 
it out lai'-ed expectation to an ab.solulc fever height. 

I'ho period to which the story belongs is the liegiuning of the fifteenth 
century, and the holding of the Council of Con dance. The action com¬ 
mences with the arrival of Leopold (Mr. Coojicr), son and heir ol the 
Eni])eror Sigisninnd (Mr. King), at Constance. The day is set .apart for 
public thanksgiving and festivity in honour of the victories Leopold had 
obtained over the persecuted Hussites. But before making a public entry 
in the city, Leopold has resolved to visit it’ privately. Ho is betrothed to 
the Princess Kiulocia (Miss Foitle), though deeply enamoured of the 
Jewess Raoliaol (Miss E. Tree), whose alfeetions lie had won uiuter the 
assumed character of Reulien the Jew. He has scarcely time, hy a pre¬ 
concerted Signal, to draw Rachael to the window ami make an appeynfment 
for the evening, when he is inteiru])tecl hy the procession .about to eele- 
biate the victory, whicli is led by the Cardinal de Brogny, President 
of the Council (Mr. Warde). The service is interrujitffl hy the noise of a 
baniiner, proceeding from the neighbouring house of Kleazar the Jew (Mr. 
VandenbofF), whieb is considered as an impious vy,)la1ion of the edict ap¬ 
pointing the (lay to be observed as a religious festival. The angry pojni- 
lacc, at the instigation of the Provost, tear the out of liis hou^; his 
daughter Rachael rushes after him, and is borne away to rec4p ^be 
.summary punishment of drowning in the lake. iJeopold, however, succeeds 
in rescuing the unfoitunate Jewess fromihe niob. The (Ilardinal issues from 
the church, and finds t^lcazar, who has extrieited himself from his enemies, 
lying in a stale of exhaustior^and insensibility, arising from hi.s agony at 
supposing Rachael has really been destroyed, j^ing informed of the cir- 
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curastances, the Cardinal forgives the offence of the Jew, but banishes 
him from the city. Eleazar, who has had two sons sacrificed by the 
Christians, is eager to retaliate and take vengeance for the*various injuries 
he has sustained. At this period Eudocia, the niece of the Emperor, and 
the betrothed of Leopold, visits the house of Eleazar to purchase from him a 
clmin of costly workmanship, once worn by the Emperor Constantine, and 
which she wishes to present to Leopold on the day of their mamage. 
Leopold is in the chamber when the Princess arrives, and is embarrassed 
to avoid discovery. On her retiring, Eleazar, who has been long aware of 
the love of the man whom he considered as the humble Reuben for his 
daughter, rewards his bravery in rescuing her ffom an ignominious death 
by consenting to their marriage ; Leopold is thus placed in the embarrass¬ 
ing .situation of refusing her, and with hesitation and confusion confe.sses 
himself a Christian. This so rouses the angry su.spicion of Eleazar, that he 
•►attempts to stab the Prince, and i.s only prevented by the impassioned 
intercession of his daughter, and the .solemn assurance of Leopold that 
.she is not, as he has been induced to believe, the vl.'dim of seduction. 
Leopold rushes from the hou.se, followed by Rachael, who, distracted by his 
unexpected conduct, pursues him through the crowd, secs him reach the 
palace,and .sits down at the door, while a gorgeous procession of the Emperor 
Sigismiind entering the city in state passes round the stage. The fir.st act 
closes with the procession. In the second, Rachael gams admiission into 
the palace, and is received into the service ofllic Princess, wlieie she soon 
discovers her faithless lover in Prince Leopold. A grand banquet and 
masque take ])lace in honour of the royal marriage; Eleazar ailives to 
deliver the chain purcdiased of him by the Princess to piesent on this oc¬ 
casion; and while she is in the act of jilacing it round the neck of the 
Prince, Rachael dail.s forwaid, snatches it from her, and dashes it to the 
ground, denouncing Leopold as having incurred the severest penally of the 
law by holding guilly commerce with a proscribed Jewess. Sigismund 
receives the accusation in the sternest mood of justice; he orders his son 
to be divested, of his sword, coronet, and royal robes; and commits him, 
the .Tew, and Jewess to ])rison. An interview then takes place between 
Eleazar and the (Jardinal, wlio had known each other in youth, the Jew 
having been an eai ly victim to the Cardinal’s per.Necution. The Jew in¬ 
forms him that his daughter, whom he supiiosed to have perished in the 
fire previous to his oidination as a priest, is now alive; that she had been 
rescued bv him, and was indebted to him for her suppoit. The Cardinal 
promises him and Rachael pardon if he will discover the secret of her con¬ 
cealment. This the Jew, with expressions of vindictiveness and a malicious 
triumph, lefuses. The last scene is tlie place of execution. A cauldron 
is plaeed in the centre of the stage in which the Jew and Rachael are to 
.suffai the horrid death of boiling alive. The Emperor takes his seat, ac¬ 
companied W the Cardinal and his Council. The bare-footed Jewess is 
led on to suffer the appalling death prepared for her. Groups of penitents 
with lighted torches attend her; and ma.sked executioners in'black are at 
her side. She requests pcrmi.ssion to speak with her father ; it is granted, 
and Eleazar is borne in upon a litter, mutilated, and almost lifeless, from 
the rack, on which he had been stretched m the fruitless hope ot wringing 
the secret from him. Eleazar, after again refusing to tell the Cardinal 
where hi.s lost daughter may be found, sinks ujxm his litter, and Rachael 
a.scends the cauldron, ^'flie Cardinal makes one more effort to move the 
obdi|||,te lesolution of Eleazar, who only inquire.s whether hi.s child has 
reaenra the place of her doom ? He is answered that she has; and imme¬ 
diately a shout issuing from the,crowd, which he imagines to proceed from 
the infliction of tlie fatal penalty upon Rachael, he turns to tlie Cardinal, 
and, pointing with his dying hand to the place of torment, tells him that 
Kachael is that lost daivghter, whom he saved from the flames, educated 
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in his faith, and has just now expired before the eyes and at the command 
of her own father. The Jew sinks down and expires. The Cardinal 
rushes to the cauldron and bears Rachael from it fainting in his arms. 
Such is the story, arrayed round which is a pageantry that has^never been 
equalled on the stage. For boldness and ingenuity of contrivance in the 

K reduction of effect Mr. Bunn has far surpassed all his former efforts, and 
ouses nightly crowded must convince everybody that taste and enter¬ 
prise will even now meet their reward in this “ degraded” age of the drama. 
The music of the piece is by M. Halevy. who was rew'arded on the first 
appearance of the original opera at Pans by the Cross of the hegioh of 
Honour—with what justice, we will leave more competent tribunals to 
determine. Our first impression was, that the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour must have been at something of a discount before such a little 
music could have obtained what would at one time have been so great a 
recompense. * 

OLYMPIC THEarnE. 

“ Comfortable Service ” is the last novelty at this novelty-loving and 
elegant little theatre. “ Comfortable Service to Simon (Mr. Keeley) and 
his fellow-servant (Mrs. Orger) proves to be an uncomfortable affair. He 
is suspected of robbing his master, and she is thereby in danger of losing 
her sweetheart. Her desire to extricate him, the female disguise he as¬ 
sumes, and his detection of a systematized jilan of robbery carried ou by 
the two butlers of neighbouring families, arc the staple commodities of the 

} )iece. In the garb of a lady's-maid Simon has obtained admission to the 
louse of the neighbouring family, where the last scene discovers a bed¬ 
room and a plate-chest, with—powers of gravity defend us !—'Mr. Keeley 
in a woman's night-dress perambulating the chamber in the character of 
a somnambulist. The robbers, who enter during this vagary, find a 
sleepwalker armed at all hands, for he immediately assumes an attitude 
of attack, .and frustrates the intruders. This clears his character, and 
he obtains the hand of his fellow-servant as a reward for his valour and 
honesty. The ludicrous acting of Keeley and Mrs. Orger would have 
made a less attractive burlelta completely successful. 

THE ADELPIIl TIIEATKE. 

There are reports afloat connected with this establishment of a, nature 
calculated to provoke the reprobation of all lovers of theatricals, and to 
give a show of reason to any objections that the enemies of the drama may 
ever have advanced with regard to its immoral tendency. Scenes, similar 
to those which may he witnessed among the most dissolute class frequent¬ 
ing the booths that disgrace a race-course, it is insinuated take place at 
th^ back of tlie theatre. Entertainments are found where the most 
dreadful act in the drama of dissipation is nightly likely to be ritahsed. 
The party said to hold Ibis property in the minds of many gives a colour 
to those reports which it would be a source of pleasure to be able to con¬ 
tradict. "We are only performing an unple.asant duty in alluding to them, 
which, if true, will as certainly deteriorate the value ofthe theatre, as it will 
heap shame upoTi the heads of all nearly or remotely engaged. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

‘ ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

file balance in favour of the Society on the 1st of November was de- 
claied to be 7&2l. 4^. ](/. Upwards of 8000 persons visited the gardens in 
October. Among the accessions to the collection there during the last 
month, is a male specinxeii o( (hat rare and interesling creature llie chim* 
panzve (Simia tro"lodj/tes). Having received intelligence of its arrival at 
lirislol, the council despatclied one of the chief keepers to Bristol to pur¬ 
chase it, in which he succieded. The keejier then made arrangemenis ibr 
Ihc conveyance of his charge to London ; and after some difficulty (owing 
to olijections on the pait ot the, coach proprietors to receive themj, ho suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining two inside jilaces in one of the night coaches. The 
little tellow, the monkey, proved a good l|;avellci, ani reached the gardens 
in excelJc’iit healtli and spirits. He appears at present be remarkably 
gentle and docile, very sensible ol kindnesses shown to hliii, and has be¬ 
come inucli attached to (ho old woman who acts as Ins nurse, and who 
assists (ho keeper in taking care of him. Cajit. Wood, who brought him 
to this countiy, states that lie is a native of Western Africa, was obtained 
on the coast south ol Sierra Leone, and was captured up the interior of 
the country about the ilistanee of 100 miles. When first seen he was in 
the arms ot his mother, who untoitunately w^as sacriliced m order to secure 
the young one. T lie re was lately presented to the society, iiy II. B. Camp- 
bell, pjsq., a white variety nl the blackbird (Tui'dus mcrida). It is now 
bung at the gardens; and we give the following note rosjieeting it: — 
lliis curious speeinien is of the common blackbird kind—the Merle uoir 
of Tcmminck. If is entirely white, including the plumage, beak, legs, and 
feet; and was discovered near a I'arm-hcuse in the occupation of Mr. 
Owkain, at Bdsthorpe, Notts. There wore two other young ones in the 
nest, the iilumage of winch, as well as that of the parent birds, was of the 
ordinary caste. The present specimen is a male bird ; but though ho has 
the (luiekly-repcatod chirp, and all the habits of his kind, Nature, when 
she alleied her rcgn'av couise, and presented him with his snowy costume, 
seems theivlbro to li •• e denied to him the usual vocal povvois of his tribe! 
He is no warbler ; but, from his iVeipiciit fruitless attempts, it may be m- 
lerred that he feels the dear price at which he has been permitted to wear 
his novel and attractive {iluniagc. 


geological society. 

A communication was read, containing an account, by Dr. Pingei^of 
Copca’iagen, of the changes wliieh have been noticed in the relative level 
of land and sea on the west coast of Greenland, between G0° and 65° N. 
lat. By these observations it appears, that there arc at several points alon'i* 
this extensive range of coast the remains of ancient buildings, which are 
now more or loss covered by the tide. The earliest recorded observation 
was made by Arctander, between 1777 and 177!). on a snYall island in the 
Firth called Igalliko. On this island, then almost entirely submerged at 
spring tides, were the walls of a L nise ; and when Dr. Pingcl visited the 
place, half a century after, only the ruins rose above the water. Some 
notes by Captain Fitzroyj and communicated by Captain Beaufort, were 
then read, .'n the effects produced by the earthquake in February last on 
the currenis of the coastmf Chili. A letter trom Mr. Alison, of Valpa¬ 
raiso, to the president, gave an aepount of the destruction, at that period, 
of Conception, with the ports of Talcahnano and Maulc ; and stated that 
the earthquake was felt to the soiitliward in the Indian territory, opposite 
the Island of Chiloc, lat.-43“ 8'; and to tlic‘northward, beyond Oopiapo, 
lat. 27 8 ; at Mendoza, on the east side of the Andes j and by a ship 100 
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miles to the westward of Conception. It gave an accounl, also, of the 
effects of the earthquake at the Island of Juiin Fernandez (300 miles from 
the coast), where the sea, agitated in the same manner as at^’alcahuano, 
first letired, then rushed over the land, and destroved the houses belonging 
to the convicts. Professor Sedgwick read extracts of letters addressed by 
Mr. Darwin to Professor Ilenslo. Th* -• referred princi]>ally to the writer's 
observations on tlie tertiary formations of Patagonia and (ihih, and on the 
changes of level between land and sea, which he noticed in those countries. 
The letters contained, also, an account of his discovery of the remains of 
tlK^. Megatherium over a d.strict of GOO miles in extent to the southward 
Ol Ruenos Ayres; and a liighly important description of the geological 
structure ol the ])ass of Uspallata, in the Andi-s, whore he discovered 
alternations ol vast teitiaiy and igneous formations, and the existence, in 
the former, of veins of true gianite, and of gold and other metals. 

m 


VARTF/riES. 

ItaiJicmi Speeuhttions. — The following talile, professedly not a com 

le, ol the railroad speculations now 

atloat, 

has just been published : 

London and Krighton . 


.Sliioi’s 

.'to.oiio 

E'K'h. 

.t'go 

f’.lllll.ll, 

.C'GOO.OOO 

Ifitto DilU) (ojipositioii 1 


-1.''. .000 

go 

000,000 

Great Western . . . 


IIO.OOO 
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3.000,000 

London and Itinninghani 


g.j .(100 

100 

J. 500.000 

London ;ind (Leeiuvicli 


g(».0l)0 

-JO 

•100,000 

London arol Soutiiainpton 


g.'i.OOO 

100 

j,.’»oo.ooo 

LriiKion and Cioydon . 


I'i.OOO 

.".0 

100,000 

North ’Midl'ind 


1 j.r.oo 

loo 

1 ,‘J.')0,000 

I’lcston mid Wyro 


2 (ioo 

fiO 

130.001) 

N'ortherii and liaNtcrn . 


go ooo 

loo 

•i.OOO. 000 

lb istol and Exeter . . 


1 "i.OOO 

Too 

L.'ioo 000 

Tanidon and (ii.i\<‘M'nd 


:!o.()(io 

‘JO 

(lOO 000 

I.ondoo and WlacLw.ilI 


1J.UOO 

.50 

(>00,000 

Cloinnieiti.il toLlackwall 


]_',i'U() 

.'lO 

GOO 000 

]’’;istei n t'oiinties 


GO. 000 

J.'l 

1 ,.500,000 

Gi eat Nortliei u , , 


.'10.0(10 

loo 

3,000,000 

AUoit.i, Haiiiliurgli, and Lnheck 


1.'i.OOO 

JO 

300.(100 

London (irami Jnnctiou 


t.'i .000 

."lO 

7 .') 0 ,ooo 

Soiitli Kastein 


‘2»,000 

50 

1 .400.01)0 

J.omlon, Sluochain, .and Hrigliton 


10,000 

."lO 

000.000 

(latcshcad and .Sonth Shields 


1 .."lOO 

100 

I.'iOjOOO 

flliclieiilinrn and (beat tFestcni 


7 ,.'i(io 

1(10 

7.50,00(r 

Hull and Selhy . 


5,400 

."lO 

270,000 




x:j3.300,000 


ConsumptioJt Spirits. —An account of the numlier of jnoof gallons 
of spirits ])crniilted out from the stock of eveiy distiller in England, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland, betwixt the 5th of January, 1834, and the 5th of Januaiy, 
1335 • 

(iillloiis, 

England ..... 4,5r>7,l.'53 

Scotland , . . . . !j,i~)U.‘247 

Ireland ..... t .G.!17d,4N 


The I/iiited Kingdom . , lii.nitG.'llI 

(f. A. CoTTiAiLi,, First (ieii. Account. 
Kxcise.office, Londtm, 2lst Anf; • 

Notwithstanding the provocatives of oix talaces— those glaring traps 
into which the laborious classes but too willingly enter—the above account 

2 N 2 
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shows q^of ONE-FIFTH in the “home consumplion” of spirifs! 

The merest drahs and wrecks of both sexes are now the chief dram- 
drinkers. When they are conspicuous as the only class, people will be 
ashamed to'enter the gin-dens. 

Tlie Iloyal Society Gold Medals, for 1837 (two of 50 guineas each, pre¬ 
sented by the King), are to be awarded as follows :—One to the author of 
the best paper to be entitled “ Contributions towards a System of Geologi¬ 
cal Chronology, founded on an examination of Fossil Remains and their 
attendant Phenomena and the other to the author of the most important 
unpublished paper on physics which may have been communicated to tlic 
Royal Society for insertion in their Transactions between the 1st of March, 
1835, and June, 1837. The competition is open, by command of his Ma¬ 
jesty, to the scientific men of all nations. 

• • Expenses of Criminal Prosecutions, —Loi J John Russell has addressed 
a letter from the Home Office, to theCle\>ks of the r(()ce, calling the atten¬ 
tion of the Magistrates assembled at Quarter Sessioni. a recent Act of 
Parliament, by which it is enacted that a sum of money, not exceeding 
110,000/., may be issued and applied to defray in the year 1835 certain 
charges hitlierto paid out of the county rates, which it is intended should 
be appropriated in the following manner, viz.:— 

“ Towards the payment of the expenses of criminal prosecutions of the 

Assizes and Sessions in England and VFales ..... .£80,000 

“ For the conveyance of convicts from the seveml prisons to the Hulks 

or Depots for convicts ........ £.30,000 

In preparing the estimate upon which the grant of 110,000/. was made 
by Parliament, bis Lord,ship observes, “ it was considered that that .sum 
would be sntficient to relieve the county rates throughout England and 
W.ales from the charge of one-half of the expenses of criminal prosecutions 
at the assizes and sessions, and of the whole of the expense incurred for the 
conveyance of persons under sentence of transportation to (he depots for 
convicts ; and,,he adds, his Majesty’s government is desirous that no time 
should bo lost m appropriating the iponey to the purposes for which it 
was granted,” For the purpose of accomplishing this object Ins Lordship 
has thought it necessary to call for certain returns from the several 
Clerks of Assize, whi attend the assizes in tlic several counties of England 
and Wales. 

Joint-Stock Banks. —The aggregate amount of notes circiila'ed in Eng¬ 
land and Wales, hy private banks and joint-stock banks, in the four 
quarters of the year ending 27th June, 1835, is as follows Quarter end¬ 
ing 27th Sept., 18.34, private lianks, 8,370,42.3/.,* joint-.stock banks, 
1,783,689/.; total, 10,154,112/. Quaiter ending 28th December, 1834, 
private, 8,537,655/.; joint-stock, 2,122,173; total, 10,659,828/. Quarter 
ending 23th March, 1835, private, 8,231,206/.; joint-stock, 2,188,954/.; 
total, 10,420,160/, Quarter ending 27lh of June, 1835, 8,455,114/.; joint- 
stock, 2,484,687/.; total, 10,9.39,801/. 

Cotton and Sugar Exports. —The official and declared value of the 
cotton manufactures exported Irom Great Britain from the 5th January to 
5lh July, 1835, is 8,196,947/.; of cotton yarn, 2,641,358/.; of refined sugar, 
420,36 u7. 

Masters in the Navyi^~T\\Q number of masters made in the Royal Navy 
in the year ending June 1, 1831, was 14; in 1832,8 ; in 1833,3 ; in 1834, 
3; and in 1835, 13. Total of the five years, 41. 

Post-Office Steam-T'essels. —Tha number of steam-vos.sels employed by 
the Post-Office since 1822, vdien the steamers were first u.sed, is 29, of 
which two have been wrecked and one sold. , The total cost of these vessels 
has been 292,253/. 19y. lid., and their tonnage 5352 tons, or an average of 
’ 183 tons each. 
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Church Bates. —The following is a return of the minibcr of suits for the 
recovery of Church rates in the Ecclesiastical Courts since the passing of 
the Act of 5;t George Til., relating thereto:—In the Courts of Bath and 
Wells, 39; Bristol, IG; Carlisle, 10; Chester, ?8; Durham, 7; Exeter, 
7; Cornwall, 13; Gloucester, 21 : He.. ford, 20; Lichfield and Coventry, 
7; Lincoln, 12; Llandaff, 10; Noilhampton, 13; Norwich, 39; Roches¬ 
ter, 7; St. Asaph, 4; Saruni, 1 ; Surrey, 10; W'orcester, 2 ; York, 52. 

Slave Population. —The nunihor of slaves in Anguilla, in 1834, was 
2375 ; in Barbadoes, in 183-1, 82,807 ; in Bcrbice, in 1831,19,359; in Ber¬ 
muda, in 18.34,4203; in Cayinanas, in 1834,985; in Dominica, in 1829, 
14,824 ; ditto, in 1832, 14,384 ; in Grenada, in 1832,23,411 ; ditto, in 1K33, 
23,536; in lloiidiiias, in 18.14, 1920; in .Jamaica, in 1832, 310,707; in 
Montserrat, in 18.31, 0355 ; in Nevis, in 1834, 8722; ill SI. Cliristoplier, i« 
18.34, iS,285; in Tobago, in ]*>33, 11,767; ditto, in 1831, 11,621; in 
Tiinidad, in 1831,22,359; in tho Yirgin Islands, in 18.31, 5108: ditto, in 
1834, 5192; in the Mauriliiis, in 1832, 6,3,16 1: in the Seychelles, in 1830, 
5449; in the Ca]>e of Good Hope, in 183.3, ,38,427. 

Salt and Fredi Water, and lee .—The following facts may account for 
several phenomena conneefod nitli tides and currents, &c.:—36 tons of 
fresh water will occupy the .same space as .37 toii.s of salt water. If 37 tons 
of salt-water ic('IS inniiergcd in fresh water it displaces an equal bulk; 
but if it niells, it will occupy l-.3711i less. The contrary, wo presume, 
would lake place if fiesh-waler ice lloatcel .and hqnefietl in salt water. 

At the Asiatic Museum, in Bruton-streot, there arc two small terrestrial 
globes, presented to the Societ}' by Mr. E. It. Power, piivatc seeiotary to 
llte governor of Cc} Ion. They were hotli made bv a yoiiiig Malabar, a 
.student of the Anieuean Institution cslahlislu'd at Jatlia, in Ceylon. One 
has tlie inaines, &e. of places wiitlen in Malabar, and the other in Eui^hsli. 
"We mention this fact as a convincing, as well as gratif}iyg, proof of the 
niaich of civilization in a poition of onr eastern clomiiiioiis. 

The Fourteenth Report of the t!onimissionors of Excise Inquiry on arti¬ 
cle ‘ Pajicr,’ just published, reconiniends the dulKs to he consolidated, and 
reduced to \\d. per pound ; that the duties on stained ])apcr he repealed, 
and the survey of Excise on that manufactuie, as well as on mak- is of 
tea-trays and other pa.stehoard articles, be d],scontinued. Fust class ]i:iper, 
made of rags, at inesent pays :id. per lb.; second class, made wholly of 
tarred rope or cordage, l^cf. per lb.; and the duty on stained paper and 
pasteboard manufuctiu’cs, l,y. per lb. on the liighest rale of duty. 


J)avu' Straits' Fisher I/. — The re.sult of this fishery being nowjrrctty 
correctly ascertained, that the product will not exceed 1,809 tons, which 
is a less quantity than was produced in the disastrous year of 1830, this 
circumstanBe must cause the price of evciy descrqilion of fish oils to rate 
very high for the next six or eight months, as the quantity of northern 
whale oil is e.stinvitcd to he 10,000 tons less in the united kingdom than at 
the same period last year, which the annexed statement will show : of— 


Stock in hand, Nov. 1834 . . 

rioduccof Eislieiy, Nov. 18.34 , 

Stock on hand, Nov. 18.35 , 
Produce of I'ishery, Nov. 183.5 , 


. 5000 tons 

.• 8500 „ 

--- 13,500 

. 1.500 „ 

. 1600 ,. 

•-3,300 


• 10,200 tons 

Poor Commission in Jrela'qd. —The total amount of the expense.s in¬ 
curred l)y the Commissioners for Inquiry into flic State of the Poor in 
Ireland, lor seven quarters, ending 24th .Tune, 1825, is 11,847/. VJs.2d. 
The English AssistaiA Commissioners arc to receive 200/. each; there are 
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fourteen, none of whom have yet been paid ; this charge is not included in 
the above sum. The estimated expense per quarter, including the ex- 
jienses of Assistant Commissioners, is 079/. 10s. Id. Estimate for one 
Assistant Commissioner, for ])ersoniil expenses, ])er month, 22/. lOy,; 
ditto travelling, 20/. The amount of additional expense must depend en¬ 
tirely on the duration of the Commission. It is probable that the establish¬ 
ment will be required for a further period of nine raonihs, which, at the 
above rate, w’ould amount to about 2,0-10/. There are now eight Assistant 
Commissioners em])loyed, and they will probably complete their labours 
in about three months. Upon this supposition the expense would amount 
to about 1,700/.; total, 3,740/. 

_ The Irish Charch. -T)\<i following is a statement of the incomes of the 
llignitarics of the Iiish Church:—Of the Archbishoj) of Armagh, with 
Clqgber annexed, gioss income 1.3,109/. 1^.?. Id. -, net income 9,994/, O.v. 3^/. 
Of the Archbishop of Dublin, with Kildare anutved, gross income 
9,320/. 12.S', 9^/.; net incomo 7,780/. 18s. Total Aichbishops, gross 
22,490/. 9.y. \d. ; net 17,780/. 18y. .3^/. Of the Bishop of ]\Ieath, gross 
5,220/. JO^. net 4,008/. 10.y. 7d. Of Down, Connor, and Dromore, 
gross .5,890/. Ov. 7(/; net 4,204/. 17?. 5d. Of Derry and llaphoe, gross 
8,033/. .3.V. 9(/.; net .5,999/. 3s. Gd. Of Kilmoro, Ardagh, and Elphin, gross 
7,477/. 17 a-.; net 0,22.5/. 9,v. 8f/. Of Kerns, Leiglilin, and Ossory, gross 
6,550/. 2?. lOi/,; not .5,730/. 15.y. 5d. Of Cashel and Emly enm Waterford 
and liiMUore, gross 7,.'!.) t/. 2.v. ; net 0,308/. 5s. 2(/. Limerick, Ardfert, 
and Agliadoe, gross .5,3(;h/. 13a. .5(/.; net 4,97.?/. 9.y. Ic/. OfCorlc, Ross, 
and Oloyne, gross .),008/. ISs. 10^/,; net 1,001/. 7a>. 10^/. Of Killaloe and 
Kilfenoia cum Clonfert ami Kihimcduagli, gross 1,5.32/. 9 a’. Id; not 
.3,900/. 9.S’. 111/. Of Tiiam, Killala, and Achonry, gross .5,020/. Is. 3d ; 
not 4 018/. 17s. 9i/. Total of Bishops, gross 02,401/. 18s. Oi/. ; net 
49,587/. Os. Ic/. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Stafjsties nf Crnniftal ,Tusii(‘e in France ,—The Minister of .Tustice has 
laid bclbre the King a re])Ort of the administration of criminal justice in 
183.3. The following aie the principal iioinis of interest:—The Courts of 
Assize ill the eouise of llie year tiled 5004 criminal jnosecutions, of which 
J13 arose out of the political dislnrhanees by wliich, in 1832, several of the 
dejiartraents weie agitated. Out of tlie 4891 ordinary pruseeutioiis, J414 
were fri- crimes against the person, and 3.177 against propeity. The total 
number of ini .oners was 090 1. Of these, 98 were under 10 years of age, 
2170 were lietween 10 and 25, 2.305 betw^^en 2.5 and ,35, and 2391 wore 
above 3.‘i years of age, and among tlie,sc last there were 48 of 70 and 
upwards, and C of 80 and upwards. Out of the 0961 prisoners, 28.59 were 
acquitted, and 4105 convicted. Of lliese, 42 were condemned to death; 
127 to hard laliour .at the Indks for life, and 784 to the same piinislunent 
for diti'erent limited periods : 720 i,> solitary contineinenf; 2401 to difFereiit 
minor pumshracnls ; and 2.’> clnldren, under 10 years of ago, to the bouses 
of correction. The juries declared that there were extenuating circiim- 
stance.s in 1185 cases, being a proportion of 4.3 in every hnndred con¬ 
demned. '{’he Courts of Assizes held 380 sessions, which occupied 3982 
days ; 15,440 jurj men were summoned, but 2070 did not ajipear; of these, 
six ordy were compelled to pay the tine of .50ltf.; 190 were dead ; and 2474 
were excused. The general jury lists for the year contained the name.s of 
182,630 citizens. The total number of cases submitted to the Tribunals of 
Correctional Police was 134,053, comprising 203,814 ofFenders, of whom 
26,722 were acquitted ; 17‘7,092 found guilty. Of these, 32,200 were sen- 
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tcnced to imprisonment; Ii4,7rj3 1o finos only; G7 to be under surveil¬ 
lance ; and 488 to the houses m eoneelion, &c. Anioue: the eriimnals and 
otfenders ti led in 1833, 8450 nere old od'enders; I 'lis uer# sieeiised ol' 
crimes, and 7132 of simple oftcnces. Tlie TriluiiMls of Simple Polu-e had 
hroui^ht before them 113,201 cases, in ■vhieh 150.15S persons were impli¬ 
cated. The Tribunals declared themselves incqnijietent ns to lOOG, 
acquitted 24,831), and sentenced .514!) to imprisonment, and 1 i'),0S2 to he 
lined. Amonp^ the jiulirments pronounced Iiy tlie Courts of Assize 777 were 
appealed af^aiust in the Court of Cassation, but 71 only were (piashed—of 
which 14 were declared to he contrary to law ; 21 without any mnv trials, 
and 30 with new trials. Out of 103 7 iiersons sentenced to the pillory, 40 
of them were excused from the jiumshment on account of their asfc ; and 
053 liy the judgments themselves; and till underwent this inmislimcni. 
The number of persons discharged by the Chambers of Conuci! oi of Acctr 
sation from the crimes and otfewces laid to their eharge, was lO.sii); and 
of tliosc acquitted by Hie Correctional Tribunals and Courts of Assize, was 
6384. Of these 17,203 persons, 10,002 v.ere detained in eonfincment less 
tlian a month, and the remaining 6301 weie liberated, after detention for 
dilfeivnt ])eriods, from one to six months and upwaiils. 

The mimhc'r of oll'enee''against the laws of the piesswas 17!); and of 
politic,al ottenees 177 ; inijihcaling together 500 persons. Of these, 111) 
were acquitted, 12 sonteneed to pay fines, and 129 1o iinprisoiiment, Out 
of the 179 olfenccs by the piess, 51 weie committed by means of hooks, 
pam\)hlets, and engravings, and 128 by tlie peuodieal press. Of the hist, 
34 were tried before the Court of Assize, at Paris. Of the 113 jaivons 
acensod of political crimes, eiglil. ueie capitally condemned, hid lour only 
weic executed. Tlie juiy liad fount! tlieiii all gnilfy. not onl)' of attemjils 
aeainst tlie safely of the stale, which was the jirmeqial eounl, Imt also of 
null dor attempteu, or iblloised by robbery or other ei lines. 

I'llementury lufurulinn in I’rance. —From tlie Uepoitof ]M. Hoidiiyilo la 
RTeiu'tlie. Tile population of Fiance is 32,509,742 inlntbilants. 'With 
respect to primary mstruct ion, it maybe dividel into four elas^i-., Tim 
fii'sl class comjiosed of cbildreti below two years of age, to the iimiiher of 
1,811,787. q’lie second class, of children above two years and Iieiow' tx; 
years of age, to the luirnber of 2,714,521. Tlie third class, tif elnhlreii 
aliove six and below fifteen years of age, to the Tiiimber oi l.9,s7,2ol. The 
fourth class, of adults, fiflt'en yeats of age and above, to 1lic mnidjer of 
22,966,170. The tii’sl clas*;, below t\vo years, is wholly under uialeiual 
care. The second class ouglit to he received m asylums, or inlaut-sch(;ols, 
to receive preparatory lustriielion : 2,.5(10,000 children ol this class do not 
go to them. Tin; third class ought to Ireqncat the piiinary sellouts, jno- 
perly .so called : but, out of nearly live millions of children ot tin., class, 
there are still 2,537,536, nantHly 838,803 hoys, and 1 ,C9r>,7.<3 girl.s, who 
never go tb them at any time of tin? year; ami 3,740,8(M, viz., 1,7(),),S!)0 
boys, and 2,039,914 girls, who do not .attend tliem in the .summer tune. 

Of the 21,966,470 .ulults, there are 1 1,355,8.56, viz., 5,711,512 males, and 
8,612,314 females, who can neither read nor write. 

Thas, the number of persoas in France who have no insiriiction nluil- 
cver, lioth children and adults, is 19,391,392 ptfrsnns ; tliat is to .sayq 
sixty-three, out of every hundred, or above three-ti^'ths of the total jiopu- 
latibn, deducting the 1,811,787 children under two years of age. 

As deduction and complement of thc.se lesuiJs. the repoiler adds these 
two tables:— 


IiiniiOitloiis ivhidi oiij;Iit to cxiat. 
Infant School.s , . . 

■KHOOf) 

J-’xivtiii':. 

1 .000 

W.Uilinir. 

34,000 

Primiiry Sriiools . . • . . 

51,2«-i 

30,467 

23 317 

Female Working Schools . 

20,000 

1,000 

19.000 

Adult Schools .... 

• 

.51,(!|0 


52.47!) 

Total 

1^!),121 

31,323 

13),.29f; 
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NecpsfiBry Teachers. 

Mistressus of Infant Schools . , 

40,000 

Actually 

employed. 

1,000 

Still 

Wanlinpf. 

39,000 

Masters ..... 

34,840 

23,128 

11,712 

12,300 

Mistresses ..... 

20,000 

7,70t> 

Mistresses of Female Working Schools 

20,000 

1,000 

19,000 

. Total • • 

114,840 

32,828 

82,012 


Another part of the report shows the slate of popular insiruction in 
foreign countries, deduced from an investigation of the last twenty years. 
What espechilly strikes our attention i.s, to find France even now so low 
in the scale, while in Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, Bohemia, Norway, and 
part of tlie United States, there is one pupil out of three, six, eight, or 
dfeven inhabitants. There were in PVance, in 18;J2, only one to 16|,and 
in 1«34 one to <■ 

' The Muon Inhabited— Gruithansen, of Munich, has publicly 
declared that he has discovered irrefragable proofs that the moon is inha¬ 
bited like the earth. All Euroj^e has answered by railleries the declara¬ 
tion of the Bavarian astronomer, but his firmne.ss has been no more 
shaken than that of Christopher Columbus was, when he announced the 
existence of a new world. The German journals have published the ob¬ 
servations of Professor Gruithausen, combined with those of his learned 
brother the astronomer Schroder. Their common conclusions are, 1st. 
I’hat vegetation upon the surface of the moon extends to the 55th degree 
of latitude south, and to the G5th degree of latitude noith. ‘2dly. That 
from the 501 h degree of latitude noitli to lire 47th degree of latitude south, 
may he perceived evident traces of the .abode of animated beings, 3dly. 
That some signs of the existence of lunar inhabitants are suftieiently ap- 
jjarent to enable a person to distinguish great roads traced lu several direc¬ 
tions, and particularly a colossal building, situated nearly under the 
equator of the planet. The ensemhie presents the aspect of a large town, 
near to which may be distinguished a building, perfectly resembling that 
which we call a redoubt or hornwoik.— QuoUdiame. 

The population ci Spain is 10,009,000 inhabitants. It is calculated 
that the provinces which have declared in favour of the Constitution have 
7,980,000 inhabitants. If we add to these the 552,000 of the Biscayan 
provinces ami Navarre, which have declared for Don Carlos, wc shall find 
that the Queen's Government is supported by only 2,920,000 inhabitants 
out of that 10,609,000. 

The population of St. Petersbiirgh is divided into the following classes: 
—42,f48 nobles, 40,768 citizens, 55,207 military, 11,770 ecclesiastics, 
11,440 merchants and traders, 11,094 artn^ns, 57,691 persons engaged in 
different professions, 14,665 strangers, 102,937 labourers and domestic 
servants, and# 141,726 peasants, making altogether 490,016, of which 
number only 140,747 arc females. 

The population of Austria, divided into religious sects, is as follows:— 
500 Mahomedans, 13,000 Anne.dans, 50,000 Unitarians, 480,000 Jews, 
1,190,000 Lutherans, 1 , 660,000 members of other reformed churches, 
3,040,000 members of tlie Greek climch, and 26,990,000 Catholics. ^ 

During 1834 there were imported into Russia 300,000 volumes in 
foreign languages, which is 20,000 more than in 1833. Theie were pub¬ 
lished 728 national works, and 116 tianslation.s, exclusive of 48 periodical 
journals. In these publications are not included 113,200 copies of different 
bocks for instruction. In 1834 there were founded 94 establishments lor 
education, including thd University of 81. AVladiniir, at Kiew. 
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It is a necessary consequence of great depression in any branch of 
business, to excite amongst its folio' ts a pi ore than ordinary activity, 
and it not unfrequently happens that this energy is directed quite as muctb 
to extrinsic, as to the essential parts of the subject. This seems to have 
been, and still to be the ease, with the Landed Interest. For we find by 
the report of a Meeting Held at Framhngham, in Suffolk, of the F.ast 
Suffolk Agricultural Association, that a central society of a similar kind 
has been formed in Loudon, of which few persons knew the existence till 
it was thus announced. A reference to the same central board has been 
since made at other meetings of a similar kind, and especially at one held 
at Aylesbury. The general object of the Association- -to siip[)ort ttie 
interests of Agriculture—is naWual and unobjectionable; but of all the 
vague and wild notions that have yef been broached, the general theory of 
tins central body, if we may fuist (though wc confess we do not clearly 
cornpreheiKl) the description of the Secretary, is the most vague and the 
most wild. Take it, reader, in'Mr. IJrown’s own words, as they are reported 
in the Morning Chronicle. “In his opinion it was neither an extension of 
the (vurrency, nor the repeal of the. Malt Tax, nor the consolidation of 
public rates, nor the commutation of tithes, nor tlie diraiiuition of poor- 
rates, nor the introduction of ])oor-laws into Ireland, nor the breaking up 
of the meat trade monopoly, wliich would alone lelieve the iarmcr ; that 
relief only would be found effectual which, comprising all of these, 
should liquidate all those imposts on the price of food wliich constituted 
a rent over and above tliat whicli now went, into the pockets of the land- 
owner, and which fornicd (as we understood the Honourable Gentleman) 
two-thiids of the whole; ‘indly, Hietj 7Tii/xt r/p^ct a change iti the present 
sf/.stem of acquirin o and accumulating wealth, a system abounding in 
fraud, and pioductive of the gicatest evils; and .“Irdly, the productive 
classes must he compensated for the capit.al wliich the (Jiirrency measure 
of tlie year 1.S19 had been the means of unjusily abstracting from them, 
ff thoy sought to acconiiilish a great change in the social system of this 
country, it was not by an abandonment of the ancient principles of justice 
and fidelity vvhicli bound us as a people; it w'as not by a sacrifice of 
national lionoui or national faith, that they hoped or wished to accomplish 
it. Hut tliey would no longer consent to increase the .spoils of the 
gambler on the Stock Excliange; they would no longer uphold that 
system, uliich, for Ihe last twenty years, had preyed on the very vitals of 
the productive classes, and which had made the industry of the country 
the means of impoverishing it.self, while it enriched the speculator and 
the capitalist.’’ We must l^ve to your ingenuity to divine what the 
learned gifntloman means by “ effecting a change in the present .sy.stera of 
acquiiing and accumulating wealth,” for our own is entire^ unequal to the 
discovery. But Biere are some other points that arc introduced into the dis¬ 
cussion to whuMi we have given ycais of profound attention, careful in¬ 
vestigation and extended reading and correspondence; and upon them 
jicrhaps wo may say some few words beiielicially to the practical farmer, 
for hitherto his industry, his skill, his capital,^havc been the palpable 
sacrifice to schemes of protection, and other aitificial devices to alter 
what can never be altered, the immutable law of demand and supply, 
and which regulates the trade of cultivating the soil, in the .same manner 
that it governs every otner species of ^jlomraerce. Let the tenantry look 
to these simple e'enients, and they wilKno longer be the victims of 
visionary, absurd, and impossible projects to raise puce above its natural 
level. The first grand cry is again.st the alteration of the currency. Now 
wc ask every man of common sense to consider the plain fact, that, 
previous to Peel’s Bill, there existed the admitted grievance that the real 
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value of commodities was made uncertain by the fluctuations of the 
value of paper compared with gold, and the Act was expressly passed to 
restore a juf^: reciprocity in exchange. Now the evil of this restoration 
of a just standard having been passed after the fullest consideration, 
thirteen years, and the consequences, whatever they are, in a great inea- 
jiure endured, is it likely ttiat Parliament or the Country can be brought 
to reverse this act of justice ?—to unsettle all future contracts, to re¬ 
establish the uncertainly which acted so unfavourably in all our foreign 
transactions, and, in a word, to reproduce the fatal consequences of the 
Bank restriction of 1797 ? Is this probable, or even possible ? We think 
the answer of every honest, not less than every decently inlbrtned man 
must be, it is not. 

And if we examine the grounds of this desired change, in relation to 
tl^c price of the farmer's commodity, and ihc assistances he expects to 
derive from the banker under the supposed increa.v- of the circulation of 
bank jiajicr, they will be found not less fallacious. Make money plentiful, 
and merchants will speculate in corn, and laise the price ! This is Ihe liist 
assumption. It is easy to show that no such thing would hapjicn. A 
Merchant buys iq) an article which he expects, front the supply being in 
a cet lain staid a/ scarriii/, vvill advance, and atford him a profit; or ho 
believes, that by the power of his own icsourccs, lie can buy up and 
monopolize the article sufficiently to cause an advance. That one of 
these two things liave not taken place in the last three or four years, tlie 
farmer attributes to the scarcity of inoiicy, in his own phrase to the 
alteration of the curieney, which has slopped the circulation of one and 
two pound notes. If this were the true cause, how hajqicns it that the 
corn buyer, who has speculated, has bought up, and warehoused foreign 
corn only ?’’■ And liow happens it that lie has been even more unfoiliiiiate 
than the English grower, for there lies his capital in hopeless obstruction? 
He cannot sell without a most immense loss; the intcresl of liis money 
is gradually wasting the principal more and more, while the expenses of 
holding, and the waste of ins peiishahle commodity, are also eating it 
up. How happens this, if a want of money had been the cause? On 
the contrary this single fact disjierses the whole cloud of mystery. The 
merchant imagined liat English corn wmuld he scarce, that price would 
rise, and the markets o])eii to foreign produce. The cause that has 
ruined the farmer has ruined the merchant's speculalion. The. supjily 
from En»land, Iieland, and the Colonies, has equalled or exceeded the 
demand. If all the bankers in the three kingdoms could issue paper to 
an indefinite extent, there woidd not be found a man hardy enough to 
speculate in Corn with this fact staring him m llie face. And observe 
liow thq second part of tlie proposition comes in to conflrm this view of 
the case. Corn is an article ol such vast bulk and value, that no man’s 
capital is adequate to effect n monopoly. In truth the iionie ga'owcr has 
the only possible monopoly, that of the home maiket, hut the price 
cannot be kej)t®|i, simply because the supply exceeds the demand. We 
cannot burn our surplus, astiic Dutch did their spices, for the production 
is illimitable, except by nature. And suppose we did burn it, wliat tlien? 
A capitalist many years ago hit upon the project of buying up into Ins 
own possession all the aitim of this country. To this end he contracted 

* Tt appears by official accounts that on the 10th of October there were of foreign 
Wheat in wniehousic 620,389 rpuiricrs. 

In the stock of bonded Com m London the decrease has been during the twelve 
months— *' 

Wheat. Jlatlcy. Oats, Beans. Flour, 

qis. qrs. qrs. qis. cwts. 

• 22,981 42/297” 60,382 12,387 21,872 

The only increase being in Peas, which amounts to 1983 qr? 
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with the mamifactitrers to take all they could make. Alum rose im¬ 
mensely. Hut the makers enlartred their works to their utmost means, 
the quantity produced exceeded all possible demand, and the capitalist 
was reduced to a bankruptcy of three pence in the ])ouud. fl^ust so must 
it be with the farmers, could the iip'-e now be raided to the average of 
1812. In less than three years the increased production would make corn 
a drug. So much for the monopoly pa t of the question, to say nothing* 
of the fact, that since a nation cannot be made to starve, and foreign 
supply would necessarily c irae in. 

Next, with respect to the imagined readiness of the bankers to make 
advances in the event of their being ])ormitted to circulate one and two 
liound notes, in the words of the Agricultural Association to “enlarge 
the currency.” The hanker, like the merchant, conducts his business with 
a view to profit. ‘When a customer appli'^s for a loan, he en(|iures 
the man’s property, and the ryilure of his trade. If he find the one 
sufficient, and tlie other iraiiiful, he lends him tlie money. Now is it to 
be pretended that the banker has witliheld his advances to tlie agricul¬ 
turist hemiisp his nwH ctipital irus uisifjicient (the postulate necessary to 
prove the farmer’s assumption of the consequences of a reduced curreuey), 
or in other words, lieca hc money was scarce? 'riie very reverse. lie 
has had so much capital he has not known hovy to employ it. The interest 
of morls;ages is lowered, and discounts still more. AVhat then has made 
him so chary of lending to the fanner ? Why, snni>ly because the fannei’s 
pro})eilv IS wasted, and his Imde dubious. The supply has exceeded the 
demand in spite of all sorts of protertU'C erpedicn/s, fixed duties, and 
fluctuating duties ; the jiricc has fallen from this cause below the cost of 
production, and tlie banker provideiilly prefers cniploymg his money in 
other vv.ays to making loans to sinking men. 

The tiurd item is the repeal of t Iic Malt-tax ; hut there is a fallacy also 
lurking behind Hus cxjiectaney of a dulxous beiiefb. Suppose the gra¬ 
tification of the larnier’s fullest desiies - an increased consumption—an 
extended demand, and a comniensuiately iiienased piicc:- what must 
ha])pen ^ An increased ])roduction which .\oidd gradually, and not 
slowly, bring down the price again to the lev-1 of deniand and supply. 
Hut supposing tins cliil not soon ocenr,-- \'.hat then ? Why the hindlord 
would fix his rents accordingly. Here would come in the real ann-unt of 
the farmer’s gains, and the landlord would claim llic lion’s shaic, so long 
as the demand for land was as biisk as it is even now, when tlie trade is 
said to be a losing trade. None ofthese expedients then can by possibility 
be of use to the farmer? (Jerfaiiily luit. To whom then would they be 
of service^ To the owner of land wliose ]jro];ei'ty i- mortgaged, and to 
him who still w’ishes to Keep up the iiii.st that has so long clouded the 
siglit (jf tlic feuaiiliy, and drained their ciqntal into 1 lie poekets of the 
landlord and the cleigvman, under the inqnaefu able iiretence of kcejiing 
up a “ renruneratiiig jiriee ” by artificial legislative enactments. Could 
the farmer still he gulled by these ]>i'etexfs—aplausdilc lexivifl for a year 
or two would bitt plunge him lieicafter into greater losses. The simple 
fact is, that re«-friction has alreailv given him the nioiiiqialy of tlie home 
market—tile only market to which, under the cost of his production, he 
can resort; and the effect has been tliat which was clearly to he anti¬ 
cipated ; namely, to encourage such a supply as \wnild equal the demand. 
Nothing call evade or obviate tliis necessary consequence. It lies been 
icpealcd and proved, till cvciy body is weary, of it,'that the farmer has 
made his contracts under the imaginar;^ and theoretic hojio of a price to 
be maintained by a law W'hicli fixes a delusive standard, and has boon 
able to get in practice only a very reduced price. Vet with this fact 
staring him in the face, htf still raves about legislative protection, and 
Heaven knows what absurd artifices!—implying no less than a depieciation 
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of the universal property, and reversal of the en|;aKenients of this and all 
nations with whom En^rland trades. Of a truth, the physician who lately 
gave in eyich nee, that the difliculty was to say what man is sane, was 
perfectly right. 

Do we mean by treating the subject in such a manner to reject Or deny 
'(he distress of the farmer? 13y no means. We believe it to be real and 
terrible. But such are not the remedies. Some of the best and truest 
friends of agriculture have lately at ])ublie meetings described the cure to 
lie in reduced rent, tithes, rates, and other charges, and in an increased 
produce by better cultivation. And these are the remedies. But it 
will fust be necessaiy to throw open the trade — to let produce find its 
natural exchangeaiile value amongst all nations ; for in no other event can 
the farmer ascertain the natural price, and, con'jequently, regulate the na- 
tfiial cost by this standard. For supjiose liini to augment an already 
adequate supply—what is lie to do with his surplusThis, indeed, is 
now tlie stunibluig block; this is what now reduces price below a com¬ 
pensation. It is quite obvious, that he must not be confined to a single 
mart; he must be so ])laced as to be enabled successfully to compete with 
other nations. Any other supposition implies that England shall grow 
exactly enough, and not a gram more or less than enough, for her own 
consumption. 

The scheme of a Central Association, or of a Committee of Inquiry in 
Parliament, the object to wbieli the Marquis of Chandos, Sir William 
Young, and ttie, most sensible liicnds of the iigiicultviral interest desire 
to limit the petitions of the counties, will end as such Boards, and such 
inquiries always have done—nanicdy, in calling otf the larmer’s attention 
from the real remedies to liillaciinis expccfancies, and thus luring lum on 
to further ruin. Is Mr. AVebb Hall, his societies, and bis remunerating 
price of 80.V. forgotten? AVhat have all the repoits, and .all the laws 
made upon them since 1814, done for tlic farmer ? Had it been boldly 
declared at the peace—‘ War prices will reign no longer, all arfifiicial ex¬ 
pedients to retain the artificial value of land and its produce must be 
tlirowii aside, things must now find their natural level’—liad this been 
boldly and honestly pronounced, the farmer would have been put on his 
guard, would have made his eontiaels accordingly, the loss which has 
been stealthily suffered step by step- which has gradually, but not less 
certainly, ingulphed the tcnantiy, would have been avoided, and the 
operative capital ol'agriculture would liave still been in the hands of the 
operative, cultivator. As the matter now stands, the landlord has been 
propped for a time, though himself submitting to gradual diminution of 
property valued at a nominal rate—the passion has been kept up, while 
the teil.iiitry have woiked for all, and paid for all this deception. Let 
them not again be made the victims of any such palpable absurdity passed 
upon them, simply because, in their distressful necessity, thtsy catch at 
any straw to save themselves. The cure lies in their own provident un¬ 
derstanding and anticipation of the natw'al couise of price, and the natural 
cost of cultivation. 

The transactions of the markets "ve scarcely in any degree altered since 
we last wrote. The supply of grain of all sorts has been large enough to 
allow the purchaser frqe choice of samples; although the farmer’s atten¬ 
tion, perhaps, has not been directed to this part of his concerns so much 
as it must sli jitly be, on account of the impoitaiit season of wheat setting, 
which has been now nearly completed; and in many districts the plant 
is up, and looking healthy and'strong. A more auspicious time can 
hardly have been (lesired. B,’it to return to the markets—the same ample 
supplies, the same variety of qualities, the same selection, the same low 
prices, the same difficulty of ridding the inferior samples at any price— 
these are the appearances with respect to wheat, while flour is declining 
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on account of the greater quantities that plenty of water and brisk windsi 
necessarily atford. The best town-made is selling at 36«., and Norfolk 
from on board ship, so low as 3Ds^, per sack. 

The sales of stock of all descriptions at the country fairs are all affected 
alike by the scarcity of feed—purchasers scarce, trade dnih 'and prices 
low. The reporls from the mannfacicring district represent business, as 
steady and good ; but add, that there is every probability the maniifac- 
turers will have a belter chance of w'Ork towards the close of the season 
than last year—-an indication that Lord Fitzwilliam was right in anti¬ 
cipating a larger supply to be symptomatic of, and consequent upon the 
increase of flocks. 

This parallels with the increased supply of grain, and only confirms the 
law, that demand creates iupp/y—another lesson of wholesome instruction 
for the farmer. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

HinU concerninfr Brps .—Our intention is simply to impress upon every 
one who wishes that his bees may produce early and strong swarms, tho 
necessity of feeding the insects cluring the whole of a mild winter, and, 
above all, at the present season. Jf honey bo in superabundance, it is the 
best aliment wherewith to susltiin tlic bee ; but in the absence of this most 
natural food, a good substitute may be prepared by mixing half a pound of 
good moist sugar with a tea-cupful of pure home-brewed mild ale, and as 
much water, and simmer the whole till a strong syrup be formed ; a small 
tea-spoonful of salt may be added, jxnhajis, with advantage. Small troughs 
made of an elder branch, cut in half, and clcaied of the pith, are very con¬ 
venient vessels to contain the food, provided they lie cut at the joint, so 
that each end t>c closed. The troughs should be filled and placed near 
the mouths of the hives, whenever a warm gleam invites the bees to be on 
the alert ;,it is calculated that 1 lb. of sugar will sup])ly a hive of bees for a 
month, from October to January ; but that double the (jiiaiitity will be re¬ 
quired from February to the middle or end of Aoiil. Whatever the bees 
imbibe is not lost, for if they do not consume and ihgest tho whole for their 
own immediate sustenance, they will convert the surplus into honey and 
deposit it in the honey cells ; but if lutngcr impel them to appropriate as 
food all that they arc supplied with, the vigour of the insects will bo thus 
maintained, and remuneration will be found ui the early productiveness of 
swarms. In Russia, Roland, &c., where the bees form their own abodes, 
they perish not witli cold. Here, where our fitful climate exposes them to 
continual reactions, the bees ought to be fed whenever they are in activity. 
All is safe while frost produces torpor .—County Chronicle. ^ 

Hop Growers.—A writer in the “ Wexford Mail ” states, that the substi¬ 
tution of iron rods for hop pole.s has been found on trial a most valuable 
improvement in the cultivation of hops. Under this system the rapid 
growthof the bine, particularly after the passing of Ihiinder-clouds, is quite 
surprising, the jilants are perfectly free from mould, rust, the fly, &c.; the 
crop proves weighty and abundant, exhibits a beautiful colour, and ripens 
much earlier than when trailed in the usual way. The rods should be 
pointed, in order more effectually to attract the electric fluid, to the agency 
of which in producing vegetation these results are attributable. A com¬ 
parison with an adjacent plantation, managed in the old manner, will prove 
the value of the alteration, while the difference of the expense, which only 
affects the first outlay, is quite inconsiderable, and, from the durability of 
the material, will ultimately prove a saving. 

Cone Wheat.—An agricukural gentleman of giir acquaintance who, pro¬ 
fessionally and otherwise, takes great interest in every variety of grain and 
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other seeds, having observed “ Cone Wheat’* frequently quoted, applied to 
a house in Birmingham on the subject, and gleaned from his correspondent 
the following curious facts:—The aiticle you speak of is a light-red, hard- 
grained whAit; it grows taller than the I,aramas kind, and shows a beard 
not unlike rye. I know various millers and bakers who consider it essen¬ 
tial to use a portion of it let the price be what it may. In addition to 
"Ijeing stronger, it also possesses the qualify of making the bread keep 
longer than any other variety in use; but groat skill is required in the ma- 
nufticlurc, and the stones used in the grinding |)rocess must beat once 
close, hard, and smool h. There are two kinds of wheat that take Ihe name 
given ; that is, the blue and the wliile cone, and the writer considers the 
bread made from the latter sujierior to anything he ever met wil h. On the 
stilt' clayey soils of Gloucester, Somersetshire, See,, this wlicat has been 
cultivated to a considerable extent for a niinib?r of years ; and a great deal 
oflt IS giowri in flie vouth of Fraiiee, and more p.uficularl}' on the banks 
of the Loire and Garonne. At Adoiii", where it is also citit’.'uited, the writer 
was inibrmed lhat tlic produce iu favouiable seasons is sunielimes enor¬ 
mous—amounting to fiO, 70, and even lOO irnpeiial bushels per Knglish 
acre. It was found I‘J feet high, and sonic stalks I exarnini'd were more 
like, caiK's Ilian ordinary wheat straw. The Fiench make from it their 
best tlonr, which I need not say is very fine, Tlie price is 4i.v. the iin- 
])erial quarter, and the general weiglit is 02 lh.s. per bushel.— 

Journal. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

The Taiw (tf Lp.tier'i-VatenL- WwXus to be observed in proceedings be¬ 
fore the .Iiulicial Coniniitlee of the Privy (.louncil, under llie act of tlie .'5th 
and Clh of William IV., entitb’d “An Act to amend the Law touching 
Letleis-Patent kir mvenlions.’' (ca|). s;j.; ? 

Rule 1. A party inleiuling to apply by ]ielitioii under section 2 of the 
said act, sliall give public tiolice by advertising in the “ London Gazette’’ 
three limes, and in tliivi- London jiapevs, and three times in some eountry 
papei published iii the town where, or near to wliieli, lie carries on any 
rnariufacliivo of any thing made accoiding to ins specifieation, or near to 
or in which he resides, in ease he carries on no sueli mannfactuie, or ]uib- 
lislied in the county ulu re lie cariies on .sueh maniifacture, or where he 
lives, in case there shall not he any paper published in such town, that he 
intends to petition Ills Majesty under the said section, and shall in sucli 
advertisements state the object of such pelilion, and give notice of the 
day on'Jvliich he intends to apply for a. time to ho li.xcd for hearing the 
matter of his petition (which day sliall not be less than four week's from 
the date of the pulilication of the la.st of the advertisements to be inserted 
in the “ London Gazette ”), and that on or before such day aiotice must be 
given of any opposition intended to he made tu the petity^n, and any per¬ 
son intending to oppose the said application shall lodge notice to that 
effect at the Council-office on or bethre such day so named m the said 
advertisements, and liatyng lodged such notice shall be entitled to have 
from the petitioner foip’ weeks’ notice of the time appointed for* the 
hearing. 

2 . A party intending to apply by petition under section 4 of the said 
act, shall in the advertisements directed to he published by the said sec¬ 
tion, give notice of the day on wlwch lie intends to apply for a time to be 
fixed for hearing the matter qf his petition (which day shall not he less 
than four w'ceks from tlie^date of the publication of tlie last of the adver¬ 
tisements to be inserted in the “ London Gazette’’), and that on or before 
such day caveats must lie entcied; and any pensqn intending to enter 
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a caveat shall enter the same at the Council-office on or before such day 
so named in the said advertisements; and having entered such caveat 
shall be entitled to have from the petitioner four weeks’ notice of the 
time appointed for the heaving. 

3. Petitions under sections ‘2 and 4 of the said act must he presented 

within one week from the insertion of ‘he last of the advertisements re¬ 
quired to be published in the “ London Gazette.’’ « 

4. All petitions must be accompanied with affidavits of advertisements 
having been inserted according to the provisions of section -1 of the .saiil 
act, and the 1st and 2d of the rules, and the matters in such affidavits 
maybe disputed by the parties opposing upon the hearing of the petitions. 

5. All persons entering caveat.s under section 4 of llio said act, and all 
parties to any former suit or action, touching letters patent, hi aspect of 
which petitions shall have been presented under section 2 of the said 
act, and all persons lodging notices of opposition under the first of thwe 
rules, shall respectively be entitled to be served with cojiies of petitions 
presented under the said sections, and no application to fix a time for 
liearing shall he made witliout affidavit of such service. 

6 . All parties served with petitions shall lodge at the Council-office, 
within a fortnight after such service, notice of the grounds of their ob¬ 
jections to the wanting ot llie prayers of such petitions. 

7. Parties may have copies of all papers lodged in respect of any appli¬ 
cation under the said act at their own expense. 

8 . The Master of the High Court of Cliancery, or other officer to whom 
it may he referied to tax the costs incurred in the matter of any petition 
presented under the said act, shall allow or disallow in his discretion all 
payments made to persons of science or skill examined as witnesses to 
matters of opinion chiefly. 

Council-office, Whitehall, Nov. 18, 18.35. 

Ntv IJydrosiatu' F.v^ine, —Wc have had an opportunity of examining 
the recent discoveiy made by the Kev. ,1. T. Porter, of the Close, of this 
city, which he Ji.is named an hydrostatic engine, and W'hich, wherr-broiighl 
to perfection, will, in all probability, vie with tl:'' astonishing power of 
steam. The principle upon which the engine acts is the well-known law of 
nature, “flie pressure of fluids." The construction of the apjiaialiis is 
simple, consisting of four cylinders, two of which act as pumps, the other 
two as working cylinders, each of them having jnoper pistons. The double- 
aeling power (of the model) is put in motion tiy only 25 ounces of water, 
assisted by tiie lever. Some iilea may be formed of the forre of the pres- 
suie, whenwc say that, with the stroke of one of the cylinders of the 
piston, an ash hough, an inch and a half in diameter, was broken with tlie 
greatest ease. The Reverend gentleman is very sanguine as to the ulti¬ 
mate success of his discovery, and affirms that a shij), laden with the 
usual freight, may take a trip to the East Indies and back, the engine 
requiring for its total .supply not more than a half hogshead of spring 
water. From what we have seen, we have no doubt that Mr. i^ortcr will 
meet with success. He has our liest wishe.s to that effect, and we beg to 
call the attention of the scientific world to this singular and valuable dis¬ 
covery. A circumstance connected with it, not the least valualile, is, 
that, unlike steam, not the slightest danger is to bo apprehended from any 
acciffental derangement of the machinery.— Salisbury Journal. 

The curious in machinery will he interested with the following fact:— 
A steam-engine, lately erected on a copper-mine in this neighbourhood 
(St. Austell), has been reported to have^raised, at an average rate of per¬ 
formance, upwards of ninety millions of pounds weight one foot high, witli 
a bushel of coals. The correctness of this Itatement was questioned by 
rival engineers and other.s, aifd so seriously, tha# a challenge for a public 
trial was given and accepted. It took place in the pre.sence of a number 
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of most experienced mine agents from different parts of the country, and 
the result of twenty-four hours’ trial was the unprecedented performance 
of lifting 125J millions of pounds weight one foot high, w’ith every bushel 
of coals consumed! The engine is of large size, the cylinder being eighty 
inches in diameter. The principle is that of lloulton and Watt, but im¬ 
proved in economising the heat when generated, so as in the greatest pos¬ 
sible degree to apply it to the end of producing steam, and maintaining it 
'■ until its work is performed. The engineer’s name is West. 

New Fire-Enffine .—A very ingenious and efficacious novelty of this 
kind has been devised by a M. Vaucher, and called the Swiss Portable 
P'ire-Engine, from its resemblance to the machines in which the Swiss. &c. 
carry liquids for sale on their backs. The form and lightness of the 
engine enable one man to carry it readily on his shoulders to the top of a 
house, and when worked by two men, it can discharge about twenty impe- 
li'.''Jl.,gallons of water per minute to a distance of from sixty-five to seventy 
feet horizontally, and full forty-five feft in height. Modern buildings 
being now very generally furnished with reservoirs or ci.s’'»rns on the up])er 
floors, the importance of such an engine, upon any sudden emergency, is 
much increased, and we recommend a visit of inspection to Messrs. Bra¬ 
mah’s to all whom such inventions concern and interest. 


BANKRUPTS, 

FllUM OCTOBKU tJO, TO NOVFMBJIII 20, 183.'), INCI.USIVfi. 


Oct.30.—C Ft.iOHT, St. tailor. 

R. Noiilk, jun , Upper llel^ruve-plate, Pitn- 
lleo, corn iliaiirllcr. J. Topi*, Cliarlea-alreet, 
Commercinl-ronil Ha*:!, coal-de.iler. W, .and 
J. llOLMAV. Devonport, drapers. K.S.S\x- 
uv, Chingford, Kssex, miller. S. SToiHiia, 
Uuplist Mills, Glou'.'estersliire, victualler. W. 
D.M'ifes and Al. ilAvits, Oswestry, Salop, 
timber merthaiits. 

Nov,3.—T. S. Fi.irnK, I'riiiity-squarc, wine- 
broker. H. Itinn, Llme-Htrect, City, tea- 
broker. P. Frazkh. Fiiisbuty-squaie, ship¬ 
owner. VV. Poi.i.KY, Uiilon-slrcct, Soiith- 
waik, boot and sUc; maker .7 /.vnton. 
Canibrid^'e, iiiiikeoper R. C. Hkiodam, 
Unkenhani, Norwich, beer-brewer. W. IIkpt- 
»EiisoN, W'est Uromwicb,Slaffoidslilre, iron- 
tnastiT. W. lluciies, Cheltenlmm, hotel¬ 
keeper.,, H Co.MTBs, Colcbrster, cattle- 
dealer. J. S. .SiiAiiPB, East Retford, splrit- 
tiierchant. 

Nov. 6.—\V. W. PiuncK, Northampton, cn- 
binet-tnuker.* . 1 . Grkk.vihi,i., VVest Ham- 
frith.Forest gate, nearSlralford.Kssex.faimer. 
G. Uakbr, BIrininghani, auctioneer. S. Ro- 
RINSON, Salford, Lancashire, llax-spL scr. 
T. Bishto>% Kilsale,' Shropshire, iiuii-niastcr. 

V ■ • 

Nov. I0,-rW. Rookr-s, Watford, Hertford¬ 
shire, ‘•alesuvin. G. Nkwman, Beulah Spa, 
Norwood, Surrey, wine-mcrrhdiit. J. Gib¬ 
son, Northwich, Cheshire, tavern-keeper. W. 
Wkabb, Leeds, turner. J. Be an land. 


Bradford, Vorksliirc, tiinber-merchaiit. W. 
.Shock, jun , W’Dreo-ter, glove niauufactuier. 
J, VVatson, Leeds, brewei. 

Nov. 13 —W. F. OoiLvv, Oxfoid-st, grocer. 
W. LrEWKl.r.T.v, Cow-cios.s, iron founder. 
T. I*AKNEi.i,,4*lymonth. draper. "W'. Bisiioi*. 
ChcUenhani, mercer. 

Nov. 17.— B Ridoe, Birmingh.nm, general 
f.ictor. J Bkvii., Harleyford-place, Keii- 
iiliigton, auctioneer. A, Moi.onv, Sherriird- 
slrcct, Solio, wiiic-iTicrchant. W. H. Guv, 
Stroud, Gloucester.sliire, woollen-driiper. R, 
B.^nuKn, Cambiidge, grocer. C. Cooper, 
Liveriiool, grocer. J G iiiaBTT, New-road, 
Brighton, builder. T. AiNsu oaTU. Liver¬ 
pool. victualler. J. W. Goooii, Durslcy, 
Glouccblershlre, stalioner, J. Gribri.k, AkIi- 
burton, Ifcvonsbire, seriveiier. R. Lobrock, 
Gieat Varmouth, alnp-biiilder. J. C. Bo.M) 
and ^V^ Bond, Birniiiigliam, factors. .7. 
llfcAP, Manclichter, machine-maker. E V. 
B1.VT11 and C. A KBi.r,, Birmingham, factors. 
J.Torley, llilstoii, Stadbrdshlre, iron-master. 

Nov. 20 .— .7. Jerm.yin, Air-slrcct, Picca¬ 
dilly, blll-liroker. J. Wii.son, I.ivcrpool- 
street,Bishopsgate, upholsterer, E. Farrar, 
Ouildford-streot, St. Pancras, apothecary. S. 
Strong, Oxford-street, drajier. S. T. Pro- 
nKTT, Derby, printer. W. Carr. New 
Malton.Yorksiiire, linen-draper. T Bi.oombr, 
Cradley, Stourbridge, nail ironmonger. W. 
W. Jenkins, Birmingham, brass-founder. 


* 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tun penpral state of tlio trading and 
maiiiifHCturing interests of tlie roiiiitry 
continues to present a very sat'sfactoiy 
aspect ; tlie woollen maimfactnrers are 
in gicat activity and ilie orders for 
cotion-yarii from (ieiinan}. and lor 
piece goods for llic Mast India and 
C'iiiiia iVIaikets, are in siicli abundance, 
and so clash witli o.icli oilier, tliat it is 
not oxjiecled ili.it the loiiiier can he 
fnllv executed before the peii m1 of the 
navi gation of the Noith ^eus being 
otopiK'd ; tlie s’lk-nnlls and loiiins #ie 
not ijnite in so li\ely acondirion as they 
wci't! l.itely. The iron trade, tinder the 
inifinlse £;iven by the foimation of so 
many Jlailways, is in a more jirospei'ons 
state than it has experienced for niany 
years past. 

'i'lie Markets for (ailonial ]irodMie 
have been sonieuhal dull of late; the 
piineijial exception to this is in ^Vcst 
India Siieais which imiintain their 
jii K i-H w ith great liimiiess; the jucsent 
cjiiotatioiis atV t<.i dainaic.!, lirowii, f)U«. 
toliO.s.; middling to gooil. to(>li.', , 
line to ^ery fine, (ilv. to (i7v. 

Ill MaiiiiLuis. I'.asi, indi.i, and Foieijcn 
Siigais, the tiaiivictions have lately 
been on :i\uiy limited scale, and with¬ 
out variation in ibe (flotations. 

The stoi k ot M est India Siig.ar on 
hands is Jli ilOO hlids., and tr.«., being 
less by Ifi.fJOO than tb.it of the eorre- 
spoiiding date ot hi.st year; the .stock ol 
Maiiiitiiis IS OU.i'iDU bui>s, sliowiiig a 
deficiency as compaicd wub la.st jcitr of 
15,200 bags 

Tlie last average pi ice of \\ ost India 
Sugar i.^ 1/. 18s. \ \il. jiei cw-t. 

The J’efiecd A'larlo't sliows some dis¬ 
position to tecover tioiu the inanimate 
condition in wbicli ii was alioiit the 
middle of the month, tire (.'riislitd 
now readily brings 41,s perewt. 

There lias been lately almost a jiatiic 
in the iMaiket for Tliitish Plantation 
Coffee ; and a depreciation of not less 
than troni 8.y. tii 10s, per cwt,, from the 
liighest pi ices of the month, has oci iirred. 
The following are the (juotations: Ja¬ 
maica, ordinary to good ordinary, 80.'. 
to 89s.; fine ordinary, Ott.y. to 90 j.; 
middling to good yOs. to lOfw.; fine, 
lUtJs. to 11.*!$. The roreigu and East 
India Coffees have nnderg.me compara¬ 
tively litlle change; St Domitigo, of 
fair quality, has lately in ought,fils, to 
52s.; and Erazil, fils, to fills. 

The sales ol Rum of late have hcen 
considerable, and price# appear to tend 

X)ec.—YOI-. XLV. NO, ci.xxx. 


upw'ards| pariicularly foi^ Jamaica ; 111 
Brandy not much is doing, but the 
' i.lders are firm against any relaxation 
in the (piotatioiis, 

'llie Cotton Market is steady, and 
would doiilitless show some cousiderahlo 
advance, luit for the [erseveiaiicc of the 
inainil.ictiirers in merely purchasing 
fiom h.iiid to mouth; there has soaroely 
been a ti ne when the stock.s held by 
them have in the aggie/iite been so 
haie; .so that, ulthoiigli the qu'«a^y 
w.ii (dioiiSH'l in th(,‘ various port.s of the 
Kingdom was recently e.stimated at an 
excess of !tfl,<h)0 bales as compared with 
tliat of Inst year, tlui excess, taking in 
il'(‘ infciior ol the kingdom as well as 
tlie pints, dues *iiot probaldy exceed a 
tl ml of that quantity. 

The Rcpoi tsfiom vaiioiis parts of tlio 
kiiigihmi luncliiiig the liarvest, lead to 
the cum hisioii, that although in all the 
Suiiiheiii and M.dlaml counties the 
li'glily f.ivoiirahle slate of tlie weather 
had ca'ised the crojis to he got in in the 
best po^slhIo condition, slill, in many 
}i!aces, tlie boisteioiis winds and rain 
whiih occuired about the end of June, 
ami liy which miichgiiun was laid, have 
c.ati-.ed much of it to be thin and 
sliiivelled so that tb^ ap^rpgate qtian- 
tity will probably not exceed a fair 
aveiage. ''.'he quality is generally ex- 
relleiiD ; ho', it is idiseived tliat there is 
an uiiusii.il quantity of smut in the 
M'liear this year. „ 

'I’lie Aloiiey Market appears to be, at 
pieseiit, in a very wliolesome state; 
although some Hi lie ap])re]ieiisioii was 
felt lest fho eagerness for speculating 
in Railway (buup.mic.s slioiild degene¬ 
rate into a g.inil'hiig mania, still as tins 
di.sjiosUKm was nut encoiira f^^d hy a 
siiper.ibiiiHhince of unemployed capital, 
It seems to have received a timely and 
iiKL-ful check; at the sanjie time, the 
easy tcims upon which money can bo 
obtained in the h«gitimate channels of 
coniinercial inteiconr.se have tended to 
maintain the national Securities free 
from all siMdeii and violent fluctua¬ 
tions. • 

'I’lie Foreign Slaiket is little altered 
ill the coiij'se of the past mouth, except 
in Spanish and Portuguese Secuiities, 
bbth of which have received a very ma¬ 
terial improvement fiom the confidence 
inspirld hv the liberal and judicious 
measures adopted by M. Mendizabal in 
the administration of the affairs of 
Spain, 
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No very material cbaiij^e has taken 
place in Railway Shares; such alteration 
as has occurred has been in the direc¬ 
tion of depreciation ; Greenwich, Great 
Western, and Brighton (Stephenson’s), 
have declined from 1/. I0.v. tir* ‘21. per 
share. Somewhat mure business is now 
doing in Mining Shares, uhich fur a 
considerable tune had been altogctiier 
neglected ; In Real del Monte Shaves a 
considerable rise has taken jdace. 

The closing quotations of the various 
Securities negociabie on the .‘itock K.x- 
change, on the ‘2b‘th, is subjoined 

ENOT.TSH I'l.'VDS. 

Dank Stocl;, 210 11— Three per cent. 
Reduced, IKIJ ^—Tlirec percent, tion- 
Rol.s, !rt i i; — Tluee anil a lla!!' per 
Gent, ilcduceil, !l!l —Three and a 
Half per Cint, New, 100| J —l^ung 
Annuitie.s, 1800, 18,| \— India Stock, 
25C 7 — India Doiiils, fi ^ — Kxcheijuer 
Dills, 14 10—Ditto Small, 14 10—(.’on- 
sols for Account, 91(J J—Oinninin, 4 J. 


sir ARES. 

Brasilian, Imperial, 29 31—Ditto d’EI 
Hey, 03 fij—Canada, 33^ 4^—Colom¬ 
bian, 9 10 —Real Del Monte, 20 1 — 
United Mexican, 4 —Uondon and Bir- 
minglmm Railway, 46 8 pra—London 
and Greenwich ditto, 26?) 7^—London 
and .Simtliampton ditto, 3 2 dis.—Great 
Western, !l^- lO.J pm—Lonilou and Croy¬ 
don i dispar—London and Brighton, 3 4 
pm—Loiuliin aiidll!ackwcill,Ll 2—North 
illidland, l.j 2,j—Danube Canal, ‘2 

VOllEIt’.tl FUNWS. 

Belgian, .O per cent. 100^ J—Brazi¬ 
lian, 1824, o pu’’ cent. 84^ J—Cbilian, (i 
per cent. 43 4—v. loniluau, 1824, (5 
per rent. 31 ij 2 ,[—Danish, 3 pec cent. 
76 ] Dutch, 2 ,^ ]ier cent, .'nij ^— 
llilto, 5 ]ier cent. IOO 4 I—Mexican, 6 
pin' cent. 37 8 —I’ei nvian, (i per cent. 
2.'i a—Dortugnoe Regency, 0 jiecccnt. 
90 —Ditto 1834, (i per cent. 07] i}— 
Russian ()/. .sterling. 0 per cent. I 08 ] ] 
—Spanish, 1834,47] A—Ditto,Deferred, 
24 J—Ditto, Passive, 11 


MONTHLY J)IGEST. 


THE COLONIES. 

if 

• CANADA. 

Montreal papers to the 4lh of September contain the followins; com¬ 
parative .stainent ol .urivals, tonnage, and .settlers at Quebec, to the 29th 


of September inclusive : — 

V'e^^els. 

Tons. 

Settlers 

1834 . . uoa . . 


. . 29,(!i:7 

183.1 . . 872 . . 

. 2.jn,93j , 

. . 11,097 

Lessiii 18‘2:) 27 

2,431 

1 8,070 

WEST INOItS. 

./flmc’Vn.-At the Board of (-‘omrnissioners of tin 

1 * Public Accounts a 


turn oft he munher of persons imported into tlio island was presented, by 
which it appears Hint they amounted to !)2G jiersons, viz : J^'rom (ter- 
many, 5(17: liom Madeira, 2; fiom tlio \Ve.steni Isles, 2 1: IVorii Scot¬ 
land, 1 ; and IVom England, 338; at an expense of 1.3,030/. 

swan hivku. 

The accounts fiom Swan River state that the fifth annual Report of 
the Agricultural Society had been published, and from this interesting 
document it appears th it the flocks ol sheep, cattle, horses, &c., were gra¬ 
dually on the increase. Tlie flocks of sheep ainoimted to nearly 4000 head. 
The clip ol wool is spoken, of in very ravouiiiblc terms, although in some 
districts the sheep nad been aft'ec'ed vvith disease. The new jiastures 
which had lieen lound in the interior by the exploring parlies are spoken 
of veiy favmnahlv. In the lyilands two crops of potatoes were grown in 
the year. The olive had been iiitiodiiced ant. flonnshed. Vines were also 
in rapid growth. The lepoit .speaks most favourably of the capabilities of 
the sod and climate for (lie growth of most ol the useful aitides of Europe 
and Asia. 
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Foreign States. 

FOREIGN STATES. 

HOLLAND. 

The Dutch Minister of Finance opened his lindiret to the States-General 
on the 2‘2nd of Octi her. He has a snipi is ofl(to,000 florins, about ft,300/.,^ 
and he proposes to reduce the unpopular poll-tax 10 per cent. A measure 
for imiiosins: a {jraduafed scale of duties on foreign corn has been proposed , 
for the benefit of the farmer-. This is a departure fioni what, if we mis¬ 
take not, has been bitherio the almost unifoim policy of the Dutch 
Government, and one principal cause of that nalion’s wealth. If there is 
any country in Euro])'.’ v\hich should avoid measures likely to cripple 
foreia'u commerce, it is Holland ; .for how can she cvei bo anyfhiuf? but a 
trading country ? 

#i‘],(;ii'M. 

The llelfician bud<ijet of the expendiluiv of has been sent to the 
memheis of tlie Gharnber of Representatives, The sums loquired for 
the se\eral br,inches oJ‘ the service amount to S ],.37‘J,8 1') francs. Among 
the items aie, Deiiartment of .Justice, .'j,l t7,G‘27 Irailes; Foreien Attairs, 
fi 17,000 francs; Mamie, e,30,000 francs: tin: luteiior, 10,HJ1,01S francs; 
War, — oidinary charges, 23,000,000 francs; extiaoidinaiy charges 
13,100,000 francs'. Total ,38,100,000 liancs; Ihiblic Debt, )'2,l(i8,'oOO fiancs. 

CIIIM V. 

\Vlu‘u it was proiiosed to put an end to the IsasI India Company’s mono¬ 
poly of the ti ade to ('Inna, many persons ajipri'hended that the vc.sult of 
the ex]ieriment would be to cut us olffiom all eommereial intercourse with 
that country. Wc have no means of ascerlainiiu; the valiie of our exports 
since tlie opening ol the trade, but we know enough to be assured, that, 
the value of our inaiiulactures introduced info (hinton, since tlie over¬ 
throw of the mnnojioly, has b^lii eonsidera,')ly gieater. Upon the subject 
of our impoit t'lom China, we have moie \ireeiso infoimation, and we have 
much gratification in presenting the following highly satislactory state¬ 
ments : — 

Raw Silk fioin (Jhina, imported in eacdi of the last eight years — 


lft27 




120,2.3J lbs. 

l«2)i 




2l2.(i!(5 

I fi_>!l 




J20,!l7f; 

1 (illO 





1(1.31 




n.371 

l(i.32 




2Ji,ltjr, 

1 




:{2,U!1 

nnd in 1<;.34 




:.«2,fi:u! 


’ Importation of Tea. 

Uf.3.3-1 .... 2!l.,3t)2.:}l() lb. 

. . . . 41 04i.«j:t 

• ^ 

Two or tluve ships of 18'lt-.^> are not yet nriived; their cargoes may 
amount to about two millions of pounds, and in that case the imports of 
the present season will exceed those of the last b^ thirteen and a half mil¬ 
lions of pounds. * 

PKHIJ. 

A decree has issued liom Peru, declaring that .slaws shall be imported, 
free of all duty, into thai country. It s*.ys— 

“Considering—First, that it is of the idmost necessity that expiring 
agricnllnre should bo assisted ; ^ 

“ Secondly, Tliat tlie principal cause of its disastrous state is the want 
of the necessary labourers; 
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Foreign Slates — Obituary, 

“ Thirdly, That in the actual slate of our populatiou, aided by the invin¬ 
cible force of custom, free labourers cannot be usefnlly employed ; 

Fourthly, That it is unjust to suffer rural works to perish, and with 
them the most solid wealtli of the country, merely from deference to the 
exaggerated principles of philanthropy, and that measures maybe adopted 
'to conciliate tlie two extremes ; 

" Fifthly, That the introduction of slaves found in America <loes not 
augment the traffic in negroes, nor airgravate the position in which they 
are placed ; 

“ It is therefore decreed as follows; — 

“ The introduction of slaves from America is permitted fiec froin all 
duties!" 


The colonists of Liberia have liecn atlujked by sonn blbcs of the native 
Africans, who stormed a frontier settlement called Poll ( lessen, and mas¬ 
sacred a nnmher of the inliabitaiils. Kdiiia, another sctlleinenl, was ex¬ 
pected to he the next point of attack. 

The PortucuGse spr<leinent offfoa is ro])rescnted as being in n dcploiable 
state. The Government liacl been overthrown ; and soul'' insnrireiit Por- 
fu guese had gained the ascendency, whose (object was siip[)osed to be the 
exaction of as much money as po-.sible, jneviously to llieir expected depo¬ 
sition by the Government at home. jAIany of the inhal itanls had taken 
refuge in the British possessions. 


BIOGUAPlIlt’AL PAIlTrcULAlLS Oi- (:l-:LEi]IL\’l L!) 
PERSONS, LATEI.Y DECEA^^^i:!). 

F.^RL NEI/S m 


Earl Nelson died on the 31st Oct., at his residence, Bmkuoitli-house, 
near Salisbury. Tne Niihle Earl was m the 19th year of his age. Tie is 
succeeded m his title and estates by his eldest son, Viscoiuil, Tial'.'Jgar, 
..who IS in the tmith year of Ins ago. Kail Nelson was nephew of llie re¬ 
nowned hero of Trafalgar. He had succeeded to the title only williin the 
last few months. 

LORD ROHERT MANMEUS. 

The death of this nobleman to(,k place at Belvoir Castle on tlie Ijtli of 
November. Lord Robert Manners was third son of (diaries, Ibnrtli Duke 
of Rutland, and the heautifnl Mary Isabella, dauahter of tin: foiiilli Duke 
of Beaufort, lie w'as horn l)i comber 1 1, I'sl. He was a Majoi CeiKMal, 
and his lamented death causes a vacancy in the repieseiilalion of Noith 
Leiccsterslvre. His Lordship sat for tlic county in seven iiarliaments 
consecutively, previous to 1831, when he was replaecnl by Mi-. Paget, on 
Reform principles.' Loul Robeit Manners was again elected iii 1;!32. 
Lord R. Manners eaily made choice of the rnilitaiy profession, and was tlie 
companion in arms and,intimate friend of the Duke of Well nufon. under 
whom lie served throuahont the whole Peninsular War. His Lordsluj) 
received a severe wound at Wateiloo, whicli he eouce ded until the close of 
that “ glorious and well-fought ti‘Id.” The Leu o,slorshiie Pdt Club jne- 
sented him in 1815 with a'gold medal. 

t 

LORD MILTOX. 

Died at Wcntvvoith-liouse,'bn the Stii NQvembcr, rd’lor a shut illness. 
Lord Viscount Milton, el(Ie.st son of the Right lion. Karl Kitzwilliani, in 
his 21th year, Thus early has been removed from the hopes of lus lamily 
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—but never to be removed from their affections—a youn^ nobleman of 
the most amiable private qualities, and who, since he came into public 
life, with the animating promise of patriotic service which dj^tinjjuished 
his first appearance, has given repeated jdedges of zeal, piomptitnde, and 
ability to maintain the honour of his h > ise, by maintaining the honour of 
his country, after the example of his illustrious ancestors, in the. advance-* 
nient of its best interests. As a public cluiracler, he had become the 
firm advocate of civil and religious liberty, and a popular speaker not only 
in the arena of politics, but his clof|iu’nce was also employed in behalf of 
charitable and religious institutions. Indeed, his botdslnp’s pious and 
eloquent remarks at the Doncaster Bible Society’s anniveiaary, only a 
few short weeks ago, were fh(‘ theme o!' universal praise. But, alas! 
his tongue is silenced by the cold hand of dealli, and his bc'lovcd voice 
will be hoard no more. In the morning of youth, wMli iin uirqufftttd 
name, living in a state ol‘ nmtriftionial happiiu ss - in short, with every- 
thing tliat could gratify a virtuous ambition—be miihl leasouablv have 
looked forward to many years of life, health, and eiijov iiicMit. Througlioul 
this neighbourhood, and iii other pails of the b'niled Kingdiuu where the 
name of Fitzwilliam is known, beloved, and rovereW for those cliarae- 
tenstjc virtues which siied a grace upon the splendour of lieiedil.iiy 
digmiies, thousands will sincerely sympathize with tlie soiiows of the 
bereaved and noble parent, and the inconsolable and lieail-rending grief of 
the youthful widow, soon, alas ! destined to become the mother of a child, 
whose beloved father will be slurubeiiiig in the daikness of the tomb. 
Loid Milton w’as inari'ied to Selina, second daughter of the Kiglit lion, 
the Eail of laverpool. His Lordship was returned for tlie liorough of 
Malton at the general election ol iH.ti, which he vacated on his lather suc¬ 
ceeding to the title of Earl Fitzwilliam. Ho was al'lerwards returned for 
North Northamptonshire.— frt.s, 

An>iiu.\{(||'HKOPiiii-i;s toxi'..s. 

Tills oflicer w'as made a iiost-caplain in iSeptenilior, 17H2, and com¬ 
manded the Hero, 7t, hearing the broad pendant of Cimnnodi.ve Sir 
Richard King, Hart, (father of the late Vice-Adinna! of that name), in the 
action bclw'ccn Vicc-Adnural Hughes and M. dc Sudicin, off (Jiutdalore, 
in the East Imlies, in 178'h on winch occasion the Hero sustained a Joss 
of live men killed, and twenty-one wounded. Five ])artuil actions took 
jilace between Vice-Admiral Hughes and I\I. do Suffreiii—the one now 
alluded to, was the last, for, a few days aftcrwauls. a general jieace vras 
announced. In 17!)d, on the rc-commenccinent of the I’leneh war, (.'a.pl. 
Jones was appointed to tlie Andromache, and seived in her on 11.^ New¬ 
foundland station, and in 17Cb) had the Defiance, 7-t, attached to tlie 
Channel Ihict. D iring the mutiny in 17!)7, the (/'atholie-. on lioard the 
Defiance hound themselves by a solemn oath to murder every Protestant 
in the ship, and cany her mio an enemy sport; but tins iTbomiiiable 
conspiracy was tbiInnately delected, and the ringleaders biouglit to a 
couit-maitial, the result of which was the hanging of eleven of these men, 
and the trauspoitiitioii for life of ten othcis. In Fehriiary, 1(_kii)lniii 
•Jones had the Atlas, of 08 gnus, and W'as employed on the Brest station 
until another peace took jdace with France, and he aHcrwaKls liad the 
Quoeb, of 98 guns. Admiral Jones was jnomoted to tlie rank of Rear- 
Admiral, in 1801; Vice-Admiral, in 1809; and Admiral of the White, in 
August, 1819 ; but was never employed^as a flag-officer. 

.sill II. nuNC'Arj. 

At bis resklenc's in Eaton-place, London, CajAain t.he Hon. Sir Henry 
Dancan, Knt., C 13. This gallant officer was the second son of Viscount 
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Duncan, who defeated Admiral de Winter, commandinij the Dutch fleet 
off Camperdown, and brother to the present Earl of Cami)erdo\vn. This 
inelancholy%\nd sudden event has called forth the unfeigned ret^rct of all 
whd liad tlie happiness of this {gallant officer’s acijuainlance. As an officer, 
Sir Henry stood in the very Kigliest rank in his profession, and at an early 
age was distinguished for his zeal, coolness, and decision of character. The 
very able manner in which he conducted the duties of the office he filled 
in the Ordnance was highly beneficial to the service, which has lost in him 
one of its 1)1 ightest ornaments. In iirivate life the kind feelings which 
flowed from a generous heat t endeared him to a large circle of friends, 
who fully appreciated Ins value, and deeply lament his loss; indeed, it 
may be said that few men have liviul more beloved, or died more sincerely 
regretted, both publicly and privately, than the gallant officer whose fate 
we have the melancholy duty to record Jle ibed of apoplexy, and has lelt 
a widow and family. 


MARRIAGES 

—I.ieut.-('ol. Oharlc:, Wyiidhnm, to 
the lion Rllzjibi'th Anne Scott, occoixl daugh¬ 
ter of Lord I’oUvartiii. 

At Oakley, .John nooth. Esq, of Gleudon 
H.ill, N(irthnmptoiisl)lii‘,io Augusta de C<ii)i ll, 
fiiunh ilaughter of the late Sir R. Brooke de 
f upell Brooke, Bart, of U.ikley House, jii the 
same (ouulv. 

Cajilarii .lohu m.ickcy, of Leniie Perg, 
couiUy of Down, lielauil, lo .Tuli.i IL'iiiiena, 
only daughter o( Rl.ijor Ciimeroii, ot Reading. 

Herbert leuiier, l-\q , eldest s'lii of ibe Rt. 
IIoii Hu H. .ieiiner, :md Eellow ol 'I’niiUy 
Hall. Cambridge, to Rlaria Kleaiioia, thiid 
daughter of the iiire George Norman, Est[,, of 
RiouiU'v Coiiiiiiou. 

Oapt, W, .1. Hiigiies. ol Ibe 4lli Light Pra- 
fJeorgina Frances, only daughter of 
Miijor-tleuei nl Sir Loftus Olw.iy. 

Uobeit Wnorsom, Ksq . of the Stots Fiisl- 
Icer Gu.ii ds, to Henrietta Fraiii es, daughter ot 
Lieut.-General Sir Hciiiy Campbell, K C.B. 
anil (i.t’.H , of Rlehiuoud Paik. 

Tile Rev M’ni. Robtil Fieeinanlle, Rector 
of Pitrhfot, third son of tlie late VUe-Admir.il 
Sir Thom IS Kjaucis Freomanllo, l< CB, to 
Emlll (J.ii(iiiue, seeoud daughter of the iutc 
General i-ir Many Calvcit, Bait. G.C B. 

JM.iiund, .soji ot the late Colonel L’l'lsti utjge, 
of Moystowii, King’s comity, to IlenTieMa. 
diuiglitei of T Lilniiey I Savilc, K.sq , of 'I'lck- 
Inll C.istle. 

At tile British Knih.assy, Brussels, < d. Win. 
Lyster, to Lady '^opliia Jane Iciteward Crolt, 
widoiv of the late .Sir Thomas, Euisley Cioft, 
Jtai t. 

At Poiigarvoii, Ii eland. Thus. Carciv Hunt, 
Esq., Ills Jl.ajesty’s C.ons,il at ATrliejigel, to 
Jiorollieii, daugliierof tiie late Sir John Nu¬ 
gent llniiihle, of CliUiLOskor.vn House, in thv 
couiily of Waterford, aiiu sister of the present 
Baruuct. a 


I^kd ]—At Went Ivor 111 House, Lcid Visceiint 


AND DE.ATHS. 

Milton, eldest son of tlio Right lion E.arl Fitz- 
willi.im, ill his y-lth year. 

At H.iyle Cott.ige, near Maidstone, Theophl. 
Ins Jones, Esq , Admiral of the While, in hia 
78th year. 

In Hofiovor-strect, .St. George's, Lieut, the 
Hon. John Forbe.s, of the 79th Regt., son of 
Gen. Lord Forbes 

At his iioiise. 111 Welhcek-strect, Sir David 
Hairy, in his "ititli year. 

A^^diiihiiigli, Geoige Rohcitson Scott, Esq,, 
of ijHnoltn. 

AWis seat, Biockhmst Jjodt'o, iie.ar Alver- 
stoiie, Jamaica, the Hon Tlios, Legal Yales. 

At P.iiis, Floiiiie O’Jlryen, ivile of George 
Huiilly tldi dun, F,si] , In her Sist year, three 
iveeks alter her ui.irn.ige, 

Inhis7'Hli ye. 11 , J, Dyson, Esq , late Clerk 
of the IToiisc of Commons, 

At Gieat Ynrmouih, m his 84th year, (lie 
Rev. Riiliiiid 7'iiriier, B.P. 

At Bronipton, after a short illness. Lady 
Cihbiuis, the iilfe nt .Sir John Gibboii.s, Bait., 
ot .Stiiiiuell I’iirk, Middlesev 

The iiiiloiv of Admiral Sir John Knight, 
K C B. 

Aged 8'), Capt, lleiiiy Bariicll, R N. 

Ill Clioshu e. 111). LoidGiev, of Giohy. 

At Holiiiuood, county Oxiord, the Countess 
ot Aiitnnl. ivife of l.oid Mark Keir. 

At Dover, iigiil HO, th.i' Karl of Cliiirlcville, 
one of the lush Representative Petis 

At Eaton place. Captain the Hon .Hir Henry 
Piinean. 

At Radminlon, aged GO, the l)nke of Kean- 
forl, K G. 

On Sunday Nov l.'i, Emma M.vry, the wife 
of Ml. MuCKinoon, M.I’,, at llie age ot 44. 
Tills lady was tlie only daughter and sole 
heiress of the l.ite Jos B P.ilnier, Ksq , of 
Rush House, Dublin. Klic was born tn 1797, 
and li.ns left sevetal cluldidi At the time of 
bei mai'si.ige, Mrs, M. w,is luiisuleicd not only 
one of the gre.itest heiresses, but one of the 
1 aiidsomest iiometi, in Enel.iud, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGIANI), AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 

AND IRELAND. ' 


T.ONDOK. 

Cuntmiiphun of Food t« the ^Flro 
pohs .— ()l till* f;.iiuitity ol’ I'litllo sold in 
Siiiitlilii'ld ui.'irkot no linvt* tlie Most iic- 
ciir.itc returns, iiiul linil tliiit. diinntr tlie 
last twt*lvii nioiitlis, ilio iimnijeis uon* - 
i.10,000 lit'asts, 21,000 laKcs, 1..'>00,000 
slu*t*[i, a7)d 20,000 Tin’s doc-s n«t, 

however, by any means form tlio total 
ritusiimed in London, as birf^e qiiaiitities 
01 meat in careast’s. paitirnlai ly j)o?Ic, 
aro daily biont>lit Irom the I'onnt'ei 
round the metropolis. The total value 
of the eatile sobi in Smithfield annuahy 
is ealeiiiated at O.oOO.OOOL It is miji. 
posed that a tmllion a tear is expended 
in I'lnits and ve,'.;etaliles.—Tlie con.sntnp- 
tion ot wheat amounts to a million of 
qiiarteis annuhlly: ol' this fimr-lifths 
tlie .siippcKsed to he maile into bread ; 
beina' a eonsnmption of 04,000,000 of 
ijuartcrn-loaves every tear in the metro- 
poli.s alone.—The antiuul <*on.*timj)tion 
of hiittei in Loudon amounts to about 
11,000, :ind that of eheese lo I.‘1,000, 
toms —The money paid annually lor 
mill,- is supposed to amount to 1 , 2 .') 0 . 000 /. 
— The qu.intity of poultry annnaH||||ei)n- 
snined in Lonilon is supposed to ei^ he- 
tweeu 70>000/. and 00 000/ ,---lhat of 
j^anie depends upon the jdentifnlnes.s ot 
the season. There is nothing, how'ever, 
more sin prising, than the .sale of rabbits. 
One .saleoinaii m Leadeuh.ill-market, 
during .a eoiisideralile portion of the 
vear, is said to have sold 14.000 labbit.s 
weekly'. 

Amongst the imany prnjeets which ;it 
present lay chum to jinbiic. attention is 
the proposal to eoiisrinet a snspeiision 
foot-lirnlge across the Thames, ironi 
either llnelungliam-stieet or llniiger- 
lord-maiket, in the Stiand. to the lleJ- 
videre ro id, Pcdl.iy’s-acie, L.indieth. 

/es/-0/AVe.—Ily an alteration eatried 
into ojier.ilion by the Duke ot Richmond, 
late I’ostmaster-tieneral, it isgeneiailv 
knoun (hat the indfpi'iiee colieeted for 
iiew’s]>apeis put ii.lo the posl-oflice after 
0 I'.M , and till* .nnonrt of wdiirh svas a 
yteiipiiMte to t'vo ot tlie iu'-pecrois, are 
now' ajiplied to the post-fdlice retennes. 
To the iiiiions it mar be ,i little intei- 
estiie; to learn the p.ob.tide aiinnint so 
collected. Tlie i etm ii gn es—l^*r Tues- 
dav, Oct. 27, 1/00 papers; anntiint re- 
ceiied. It/. 1 Iv. 10,/. Si'.uiday, Oct. Ill, 


1184 papers ; .amount retu'ived, 2/. Iks. 4f/. 
Tni.^d.ty, Nov. Il, 1(1(17 ji.ipeis ; .niionnt* 
received, 11/. Kin. Ol't. The im'pector.s, 
who formerly received the fee< lor news¬ 
papers after time, now receive conipeii- 
siin'on from the Treasurv. 


t,Ayc,\srtniT:. 

/’oft of Jjvi'rpoot .—'rim followis 
an account of the immher of vessels, 
Avith the amount of tonnage, reported 
inward at the (histom house, from the 
2.')th id' Augtist to the 21ih of .Scpiem- 
her, Itlll.l, nameLy’—Oil lliitish ve.ssels’, 
1 40;07-‘l tons ; O'i loreign vessels, 117,til I 
tons; fot.ai ve.ssels, 1000, tons, 174,4114. 

An account of vessels .iiul tonnage 
entered at the port of Liverpool lor the 
months ending 21th .September, 18114 
and 1035 ; — 

Vessels. 'rolls. 

IR'to.—Idverpool . 1W)(! , J71,481 

ttuiiemn , ‘'tC , Jli.li.Sl 

liiiil 1H7.10.O 

Ib.'tl.— Iaveriiool . ]00;( . l37,4o3 

Uuneorn . 147 . b.'ti;'* 

* 

1130* 11.3,781 

lMire.i.-c . 74 41,381 

— Liverpool Mercury. 

Ln'Cr/M)ot niul Manchester Railway — 
The mirnbor of passenger.s on this line 
of road Irom January to July, im Itisive, 
w.is 25j,fi.').‘l. In .January there Avero 
215,."i72 ; Fel)niarA% 2.1,171 : M.ircli, 
2(5,1100; Apiil, 31300; May, 33,1 111; 
June,1120; and July, 04,(542; this 
does not iiichidc those who w'(Mit only 
pint or tm the braiicli railwaiss. One 
week last month tliei'c* Avere 11,.'}.!!! 
passengers. , 

Yoii..smiiK, 

Roman Itemaiiis ,— In digging a grave 
in tlte l■llnllhyaI•(l of St. (Intlibert, on 
Pea.sholme-gtjeen. in tins city, scveial 
tile-i were discovered, seme nearly wlioio, 
.iml oiheis in <i.igiiieius, Tliey ajipeared 
to have heen .ibont eighteen inches 
.Sjijnaie; and on tAvo o'‘three Aras the 
insei ijition Ll'.G 1 .\ II ISP, w’lin h de- 
leiniines their eomie.xion AVith the iiinlh 
legion, Avhieh, under Rom.in .sw.iy. it 
appears Avas stationed in this (■>(}. 'The 
ui>ciip>tiuiis are sui rounded, and othe.' 
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]>a.ts of tlie tiles are oniamented with 
various fif^iires. Similar remains, we 
iiiuleistainl, have oil a former occasion 
been loiuul iH tliis frroniul.— iWA Hera/d, 


lion Trade —We liave at length tlie 
pleasure, says the “ flainlirian,” of con- 
gratulatiiii'our I Callers upon tliedeeiileii 
improvement in that most important 
linini’li of oiir mineral interests, tlie iron 
trade ; a j^eneral advanto of 10s. jier 
t .. uj)Oii hais, ami a proportionate one 
upon pi{t:s, lias heen elfeeted, with a 
st«Wy and ^ood demand. TJie foIloiV' 
injf iiui the jinces :— 

Jlritisli B. 1 IS, StafTordshirc . 7 10 0 toll JO 0 

■W'elHli . . . . (i 10 1 to 8 10 0 

PigH, StaUoiiUhnc (.I" 

u'oifdit) 4 li> 0 to 5 .I 0 

WeNli (,short wciglil) o 15 0 tu 4 10 0 

Nruhj-dncovcred Copper Alnirx — 
Tiif'ie has lately lieen discovered, on tho 
property of Lord Dinorheii, in the p:i- 
lisli of Llaiuvenlluofo. Anglesey, and in 
the irnnu'diate neii'libourliiiod of the 
I'tirys and Jloiia mines, :i very rich vein 
of cojiper. It is in many parts almost 
ill a pnic state, and nmeh purer than 
even the cojiper eoinaffe of IJHH; oon- 
Mipii'nily, a question will arise for the 
eonsideration of {’,eoloj'is[s and others 
who feel plea{.nre'ln investiipiting these 
matterH, whether tlie secondary stratum 
in which it is found must not, at some 
reinole peiiod, h; ■ o been acted upon by 
pleat and ]>owerfnl beat, so as to dis¬ 
lodge the oie tioin the stone, and inn it 
ill a statu of fusion into the form in 
uliicli It is now found. This discovery 
is veiy season.dile, ns the Parys and 
illona mines, which have so long lieen a 
source of iiruieiise stealth to their jiro- 
}nietor.s, and of profitable employment 
to many'iinmlrcds of poor families, weie 
become nearly exhausted, at least so far 
as ’.ley had been explored. — Mining 
Jomnul. 

SCOTW.XD. 

Sleani-Engine Machinerij, —Tl.a par¬ 
liamentary trustees on the river Clyde 
liave olfered a premium of 100 guineas 
for the best practical maife of pi event¬ 
ing accidents from the imperlect con- 
simetioii of steam-engine machinery. 
Another 100/. is to be divided aniuiigsjt 


the unsiiccessfiil candidate.s who invent 
something worthy of attention .—Mining 
Journal, 

inCI. VND. 

From the returns made by the Com- 
mis.sioncrs of National Education in Ire¬ 
land to the orders of the House of Com¬ 
mons, on the motion of Mr. Ainliew 
Johnston, it appears tliat, iji the 71S9 
scliools to which the Hoard liave (rranled 
aid, the number of scholars is 107.94;*; 
that tlie grants for building (exclusive 
of fittings-np) have amounted to some- 
Avliat less than 3000/., the rest being for 
half-piice for requisites and for salarie.s, 
vifrying Iron. 3/. to 00/. (mo.st bcina 
from 0/. to except ibe male and 

fem.ile model schools, and tlio mendicily 
school, Dublin, where the grants foe 
i:il try were 19«/., 130/, and ICi)/. A 
return of the grantees in aid ol scliools, 
dlstingnisliing their religious tenets, 
shows tliat, in tlie province of Ulster, 
where theio were 373 grant.s, only 
thirty-five ueie to clergymen of the Ls- 
talilished ('hnrch ; the ii sr. were Pre.s- 
byteii.ins and Homan Catholics— the 
m.ijomy of tlie laiter class. In Mnn- 
.sler, out of IIM, only sixieen were cler¬ 
gymen of the Established Cliuich, and 
one a Presbyterian clergvman ; the rest 
were Catliolics. In Leinster, out of 
30.))(j the Kstabll.shed elergyrnen svere 
nineteen ; the Piesbyti*il.in.s, four; the 
rest Catholics. In Connaiiglit, number 
of giant.<, 100: to clergymen of the Es¬ 
tablished Chmeh. four; to Presbyterian, 
one; the remainder, Cailiolic.s, In some 
cases llie grants were made to the same 
jierson for more than one school. The 
lesson-books ilistributed or used under 
the direction of the Hoard are sndi as 
have beiMi recommended by the Com¬ 
missioners for Educating the Poor in 
Ireland, or are used in the Irish Na¬ 
tional Scliools. Tlie number of scliools 
connected with, or under the superin¬ 
tendence of, any minnery, monastery, 
or religions institution, is twenty-live ; 
amount of giants, <1300/. Grants to 
about 1000/. have also been made to 
twenty schooKs kept in Roman Catliolic 
ebapeis. A coriespondence is printed 
which took place between the Hoard of 
Education and the Synod of Ulster, 
which shows that a difference of opinion 
e.xists between tliem on tlie subject of 
the religions discipline in the scliools. 
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Dorset and Somerset, coinpaiaiive statistics 
of, 136 

IV.-. The, 107, 24 1, 381, 519 
Drury Luiio Theatre, performances at, 3S1, 
519 

Duel that was, and Duel that was not, 502 

Dueliiiig, work on, 377 

Dimciin, Sir 11., some account of, 54] 

Hlectruitv, iliscovery in, .19.5 
Kllistoii. .inecdotes of, .itil, 49(1, 491 
Klopement, a preventive check to one. 361 
Kngtisli Composers, rem.iiks'on, 478 
Liighsh Opera, perfonn.inces at, 107, 244, 
4S'2 

Epistles, Elegant, 488 

Exinoulh, Lord, his Life reviewed, 369 

Eac-Similes of Historical aml Literary Citii- 
osities, noticed, 518 

Fallacies, Popnl.ir, a new seiies ► f. ‘204. 4S4 
l’',iimlies in frreat bnlaiii and Ireland, J 10 
Fine \i"ts. lOf). ‘243, 380, 51.8 
Flowers of Loveliness, noUeed, 507 
Flying Island, Legend of New .England, 38 
Foreign States, 1'2.8. 265,401, 526, 539 
Foieigii Vaiieties, 111, 251,387, 32G 
Forget Me Not, noticed, 51‘2 
Fiance, State of Allans in, 12S, 235,^^402; j 


Remarks on her oecuiiation of Algiers, 
411 ; .St.itisties of Criminal Justice ui 
.5"2(5; Element,]ry Educ iiioii in, .5"27 
French Assassin.itious, 92 
Friend, Lines on the De.ith of one, 13 
Friendship's Olleniig, aoticed,,5l3 
Fuiiih, bntisli and Foieigii, state of, 118, 
398, 5.38 

Geological Society, pioceedmgs of .'22 
Germauj, Lcttcis liom, hy .S, 4’. ( olkTidgc, 
•21 I 

--. State of .Afl’diis in, "it.,'), 1(12 

tripsv’s Ride, The, I 

(loodwio. Fiaiicts, I'lsip. some account of, 105 
(iianville’s .''r. I’creislniigli. iioliicd. 2 12 
Gie^'t but till, Si.i'" of Atiaiis in, 118, 258, 
398 

(iieen, Mr., Ascent of, 166 ' 

Gieemvieh, a F.iiriily Gioup neai, 'i2 
Giisi, Giuhetta, her meiils as a [leilounei, 78 

Ila.is, Dr., his lienevolonce, 3 II 
Hall, Mts. S. C., Sketelies hj, 182, .>5 1. 109 
Il.iiiis, Piofes.sin. on Kleetiic.il .leiii'ii, "246 
H avmaiket Theatie, perlonu.inees ,it, 107. 
‘211 

Hehe in two PI,ices, 500 
Holland, Mrs., Pi.etij' hy, .5.5.8 
Hogarth. Geoige. Esij. iiiusu .d wmk> hy-, .'d'.S 
Holland, .fohii, Ins “ ('lUki.iiia, ’ nolicul. .5 I I 
Holland, .St.ite of Atlaiis in, .5.59 
Holman and Miles, .14 

IIook.Theodoie, InsPrecepts.inu Ih.ietiie,'* 
305 

Horse-Shoe Rolunson, noticed, 2 59 
House of Couimoiis, deh.ite.s i.i, 121. ‘J(,() 
House of Loids, pioceedmgs lii, 1 18, "2 'S 
Ilotises, Fire-proof, 394 
Ilyduistatic Engine, new, 535 

Impossibilit'es, 475 
Ineledoii, anecdotes of, -37, 359. (87 
Infernal M.iehine. de.seiiheii, 128 
Innocence. P.uiis and Peiiallte'. of. 91 
liid.uid, Ciimin.d Ollendeis in, 109 

-. state of Kduiaiion in. 5 I I 

Irish Higliw.i) s, Skolelu's on, 182 
luiii, expoited and inijioitid; 110 

.im.iic.i, 1 louse of .Assenihli .it.‘2(i 5 
esse’s GIiMnings in N.ituial History, lui- 
ticed, 236 

ewess. performance of. 5)9 
ews ol Algieis, deseubeil, 12 1 
ohiison, Di , Uvcol'eetnnw ol, .17 ‘ 
ohnstoii, Mr,, jiaiticiilius U'speeting, Is.S 
ones, Adimr.il. some iieeoiiiit ol. .5 J I 
iiveiiile Foiget Me Not, lu.ticeil. 515 

Kahyles. 426; some account of them. 4‘27 
Kean, l^tatue of, 13,5; lus leaiuuig, 3.i9 ; 
anecdote of, 

Keeley in the Provinces, 487 

Keepsake, uoticL.l, 513 

Kelly, Michael, aud Pope, auccdoio of, 359 
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Koniblp and Ijstnn, anecdiitos of, 31, 3()1 
Kini^S Ufiich. Lifp in tlio, -3 

L.ifori'y, Aduiiial, bi.i^r.iidiical particulars 
respcctinii, 131 
Lamb, (Iharles, spirit of, ‘20 4 
Laiidoii, Miss, stanzas addressi'd to. 8‘i ; 
‘‘'I'lii* P.utin^ \\ Old, ’ by, l.s); *• 'I’ho 
Love Cb.nrn,” by. L'lfi ; “ Dcatli-lu'd of 
Ali'x.indpr tht* Gloat,’' l)y, 302; “ Vow of 
flu* Poacoi-Iv," by, .3 lii 
I,:uidsca|u' Annual, noticed, .311 
Las ('ast-s’ Life of Napoleon, .317 

L. ist in tin- Lease, by Mis. S. Tlall, 400 
l..,iwienL'o GalU-rv, exhiintioii of, lOO 

Le !3rim, Pi;i;.iMlt, his death, 131 
Lemon, Robert. Ksip. some aecomit of, 208 
Letleis lioiii Germany, by .S. T. (.'olend^'o, 
211 

Leflei'^' fioin the South, hy Thomas Camp¬ 
bell, Ks([, 1.37, 42 I 
l.i'lters-p.iteiit, law of. .334 
LeiviS, the coinedi.iii, 3.) 
l.iiie of Ih'iiiity : or, Les Noce.i de Nose, 83 
Intel, iry Kepoit, U).'>, 212, 379, 317 
Little Pedhojjloii, a residence at, 70, 17‘2, 
.323, 10.3 

Li\ei])ool and Manchester railway, 136,270, 
.313 

lyondoii, a trip ovei, 16 1 
Love ('li.iiiii, the, 1.36 

M. ickintosh. tlie Ui;eht lion. Sir .lames, Me- 
inoiis (if his Life, notieed, Oil 

]M.ii niich.iel. 111 , lecture li\, 108 
iM'Ctie. Di , paiticolars of his de.ith, 132 
M.ilcolm, .[iiliii, Ks([. some .leeoimt of, 2(iS 
iM.ildeii, IL, his work on the ori^fiii of iiiii- 
\ ei sitU'S, 2.17 

i\Lmii;^i'i, .111 erudite one, 488 
M.in.i^.p'is, a mem. for, 229 
iMaiiiicis, Loid Robert, some account of. 310 
Maiii.ines, 1,?3, 269. 400, 312 

-, chances of, 388 

Manyat, Captain, his ‘‘ Trank Mildmay,” 
noticed, 2 1‘2 

M.nti.il in London, 40. 3.3.3, 300 
Mathews, anecdotes of, 3C2, 30.3, 304 
--. Win., ICsip, his “ Iljdraulia," no¬ 
ticed. 10.3 

Mathias, Mr, hiogr.iphic.il jiiirticulars of, 403 
Mech.lines of l.iw-m.ikiiuf, '241 
Men and M.iniiers in Jlnl.un, noticed, 376 
Mich.ielinas-day, medit.ition on, 23‘2 
Milton, Lord, some .iccuunt of. 540 
Milton's Son;;s of the Prophecies,’’240 ; 

Ins Poetical Wolks, noticed, 511 
jMinstreTs Monitor, hy L E. L., 349 
Miraije, phenomenon of, -38 
Muiiikins, The, noticed, 2 10 
Moiita;'!!, E. L., The I3ii;jand’s Wife,” by, 
91 

Monthly Commentary, 92. 228, .365 501 

-l>i;rest, 118, 238, 398, 538 

Moon, the, by L. E. L., 330 
Moorish Ladies, secliisini. of, 283; their 
dress described, 286 ; their manners, 287 


Morisson, Rachel, tin' temjitation of, .354 
51ortier, Marsh.li, linin' ot 'I'leviso, liio;^i.l- 
phic.il account of. 12') 

Moscow, charitahle institutions at, .138 
Mountain, Mrs., particitl.i's icspectiiij^, 189 
Municipal re^istmtion ind eleciinus. 262 
Mm, y (the dramatist) and l.ewis, 3,3 
Music, state of, in Eii^^laiid, l.sl 
i\Iy Aunt Pimtvpool, noticed, oil!) 

My M.lined It.uighter conkl )oii see ! 21 

Na]iU's, popnl.itum of, 1 11 
Nelson, E.iil, bis death, 51(1 
New Rriiiiswick, accounts L'un, 127 
New (’liiuchjaid, by the Autb.ir ol ./oru- 
L.iw Rhymes,'’ 130 

Newhiiveu, beauty of th" (own iif/'43!) 
Ncwtiiii. the painter, some aceoiint ol, .30 4 

01ympi(.‘ The.itie, perfoimniices at, ,38l 
Gr.in;^e-l)ook evtnioriiinary. 98 

-institutions, rejiort of the Coniniitteo 

on,382 

()i;r,in of Yolk Minster, ilescribed, 108 
Onlre-Mer, nolieed, ‘2,19 
Oxlord, meiiiouaks of, 106 

Paris, Dr., lines .iddiessed to, 1(1 
P.iiliaineiit, piivile^^es ol', 91; close of llio 
.si'ssiim of, 228 

Pailiaiiieutary Committees, 1(19 
I’aitin^ Word, 3'he, by L. h'. L., 135 
Patents, new, list oi, 2.3(), .I'.lti 
Paulo, till' clown, aiiecdole ol, 189 
l-*auperism in Ihirope, 390 
Pelli.im, III sliilhu;r muiilie's, notic'd, ,‘'7H 
Pent, (lecice I'especfiiig the I'lipoilalion of 
slaves into, 3.'9 

Picturesipie Amioal, noticed. 314 
Poeliy: - Weeds and Tloweis, by B.iitv Corn- 
wan,] 0,22ti; My M.irried Daughte I 
you see! by T. II. fi.tyly. Esq , 21 , Mai- 
tial Ml London, 46, 35.3, 300 ; Slau/.as ad- 
diessed to Miss i/andon, 82; 'riie Rn- 
R.inil’s V\'ire, by E. L. Mont.l|ru, 91 ; The. 
P.irtiii;r W„rd, hy L. K. L., 133; Kp'stle 
to Horace Smith, from Alyieis, by 'Ihos. 

Gampbell, Kstp, 191 ; To-, by N. P. 

Wilhs. Esq., 20.3; Lines, l-y 11.e -\ulh.ii 
of “ Corn-Law Rhymes.”210 ; Aleditaiioii 
on Michaelmas-!)ay, 232 ; Seiiex’s .Sob. 
loqny on his Youthful Id d, 290; DimiIu 
bed of Alexander the (>ie»t, by L 1'!. L , 
.30‘2; The Minstrel’s Mm itoi, , Tbe 
Moon,.150 ; The Danish Ubiriioi’s De.ith- 
Soiitr, hy L. K, L , 352 ; The U'we -tipta- 
tors, .33,'!; Caution, addressed to i„idy' 

II-n, i/u; Windsor hy Alooiiiisrlit, hy 

Mrs. H( 9aiul, 3.38 ; A Ne.v Chmciiy.nd, 
hy till' Authorof “ Corn-Law Rhymes, -130 
I'oelry of Lile, noticed, 373 
Poole, .John, Kstp, his Kesideiice at Little 
Ped.iii^rtun, 70, 172, 323, Id i 
Poor Coiiiinissiun m Ireland, .323 

- laws, new, wuilnii;rs of the, 363 

—— rates in England, 110 

Pope (the tragedian J, anecdote of, 339 
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Prpcopts and I’lactice, by Theodore Hook, 
Khi{., 305 

PrcsH, a little praise of the, 17; errors of 
the, 9.1 

Prison ihscijiline, ♦’>8-1' 

--IiKinest,'the, by the “ Clergyman in 

Ih'ht,” Ti, * 

J'rofinciiil Occurrences, 135, i.'70, 407, '>43 

Prussian States, jxipuliitiun of the, in 18.14, 
390 ; military toice of, ih. 

Piiti’iciifioiis, new, critical notices of, 97,233, 
3f.y, :>o:t 

Pubhcatioiis, new, list of, ]0.>, 2 12, 379, .517 


* f' 

Qilin, M. J., Es(j, his “ Steam Voyage down 
the Dinfube,” leviewed, ‘233 


Rake, a reformed one, 3G0 
Jiiindom Recollections of the lloiisc of 
Commons, noticed, ;>fl(i 
R.mdoin .Shots from a Rifleman, noticed, 241 
Records of a Stage Ve.teranV .>.1, 359, 487 
Reeve, John, aoecdote of, 3() 

Reid, Dr., on the Study of Physics, 2 17 
Keuvens, Professor, jiarticulurs respecting, 
133 

Revenue of Crreat Rrltain, 385, 399 
Ritchie, L.. Ins account of the Barbarians of 
the North, 331, 451 

Roberts, Einni.i, her work on “Ilindostan,” 
noticed, 239 

Ros.ibi l, a novel, noticed, 375 
RoMgo’s *‘ Aleinons of Napoleon,” noticed, 
517 

Rural Economy. J155,*394, 533 

Russell, Samiiej, paiticul.irs lespectiiig, 3G4 

Russian shopkeepers, charaeter of, 4,53 


Sadler, M. T., Esq., biographical account of, 
‘JOb 

Scotiand, illustrative work on, noticed, 3.S0 
Sea-hinguage, universal, 3.82 
Senex’s Soliloijuy on his Yoiithriil Idol, 2^0 
Sliakspeare, M'llliam, tlie Confessions of, 47 ; 

ineinorials of, 504 
,Sheridan. Tom, his filial duty, 3G2 
Silk, I'leiiclt, proof of, 251 
Skerr\vore uieks, described, 272 
Skeleiies on Irish llighwujs—Old (iiaiiny, 
by Mis. S C,.II.ill. 182 
Slaveiy, dieailfiil system of, in Ri.ssia, 340 
Slave-trade, aholitiun iff the, 250 
Smith, Dr., his “ PluUisophy of IIea’‘b,” 
noticed, 374 

-, Horace, Esq , epistle fr, 191 

— . -, Thomas, his Moikoit the “ Power 

and Operativ'ii of Numbiis,'' 511 
Societies, proceedings of, 108. 21;5i 
Solitude, lines to, 22G 
Song lor .my Season, 11 
Spam, state of aflaiis in, 128, 2GG, 3G8. 401 


Sp.aitan Jlother, the, 225 
SpiiiJ^, amount of duty on, 110, 24S; con¬ 
sumption of, 523 

Stage V'eler.iii, leeords of u, 33, 359 487 
St,inlield'.s (.ai.ist Scenerv. noticed, KIG, 518 
Statistical Socieiy, meeting of the, 108 
Steam, substitute for, 256 ’ 

Steam-eiiL’iim, impruvomeuts in the, 255 

Stilly, an old one, 227 

Svv.Ill River, accuiiiits from, 538 

Tales of the Ramad'han, noticed, 237 
Tea, quantity inqioifcd inlu (Ireat. Britain, 
387 

Temptation of Rachel Moiissun, by Mis. S. 
C. Had, ,'t.54 

Theatres, cost t f huildiiig, 3 1 

-, church piipeity, 490 

Tlic.atrical licenses, 3()(i * 

-revolutions, 503 

Thomson, Win., Esq., his work on Italy, &c.. 
104 

Trqi over London, IGl 
Tineha y Cosio, Don Telesfoio de, some 
account of, 405 

Tucker's Tragedies, noticed, 211 
Turkish tombs, splcndoiii of, ‘2 
Turnpikc-roads, statement rel.ative to, 386 

Ihiited .States, outrages in the, 2Gfi, lOi 
Useful Alts, 115, 25,5,394, 53.1 

Vandenholf, p.iiticuhirs lespecting, .33 

V. iiieties, Bnlihh, 109, 218, 382,523 

-, Poreigii, 111, 2.51, 387, 526 
Y'eniis, hionze st.itiie of, 111 
\'ictori.i, I'liiicess, hei visit to II(>!kh,mi,2.'10 
Vow of the Pe.Koek, by Miss Landon, 34G 

W. all, C. W., his woik on the ‘‘ Ancient 
Orthography ot the Jews,” ,5o7 

Wandeiiiigs tluough North IVales, noticed, 
107 

Washington, (Jeiieral, Life of, r.olirfd, 235 
YPeeds anil Flowers, 10, 226 
Weights niid Measiiies, regulations respect¬ 
ing, 394 

\5'esi Indies, accounts fiom, 263, 399, 538 ; 
slaves Ill, 52.5 

Wi'sImiiisliT II.ill, rcnov.ithm of. 407 
\\ lii'well, Mr, his hxliire oii he.it, 245 
A5 illis, N. P., Itsq . ;Kietry by, 20.‘t 
A\ill=, the Rev. J.. Ins woik on Itic I’hiio- 
soph\ of Uiiheliel,” noticed, 231 
AVuiclsoi hv iMouiilight, 358 
Wuin.iii as Slie is, and ns She should be, 
noticed, iOO 

Volk, Roman iiniaiiis disioveicd at, 543 

Zoological Sol 11 - 1 ) , jiroceediiigs of, 522 
Ziiir.>ilui.uiregui, .sonic uccuuiit of, 139 
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